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J . ; -; AcT,[[ 1/ ■:■ .-: ■,’;-:^^J' 

'.f 'IChiRi .^^'.iMAib;; SEkvANT \ ,' ; 

f' 

S OME.\pe6ple , haTe fheikineaaSrV.td be .' 

good in gorgeous comfort, and others '. 
L , . Khe hs groan linder the burden . of, their, 
gopdnesk” /Their ‘..chafif^'.^grows fak in - 
:,theif easy .chairs, .while 'we hkrry ' out tlieir^' 
iinissiph -Wth: the”.sweat '^qf ' ,oitr brows.-,, 
p'hey; reap .undying ;■ fame- and ';„we early 


>■ and • ' canhok.bear .thedeast .wrong around 
, in'e;,.,This fastidious' delicacy of rnihe ddbins, 
me, to .solitude; ; The servants y.ok had wtirq 
;^tu:eTbl'oqdedrobbefs, ^blessedJ^'.\Hthv;.a dan- 
.■ gefously'.innocent.lqolc.,'-.. \ 


! death. ■ 


■.■.■'.4', voice {rdm vinihotit 


i'Cy- dchiti VyKhiti ! ■ 'P'V- 

|^\"There..she-'.C£iils'! ^-'^qy'tim'dtor ;pdo^ 
ieyehytq- inurse my^Ievance'! ' 

■■'■■ENTERs RAJjiJCAivAiu 

p-! qSuiky as usual' I", ■,.' .■ -■ y_ ,. y _ . . - y-: . , 

- .-I-' ' 

1;' 'i yThat droves T • am made' of , flesL' and-'. 

f,;hipdd.\q yv'y'y'''' ■; v.T.^-y-=' 

ykfW --. ;Kalyani 'V;, ;A;,vyy'^- 

What.is your. latest'grieyance y; -- 


; .- ,.' 'And what.'about yourself ? 

A'Vy VI I;-:: VSiS'f 

.,,• /.'Holy ; Mother !; lyqeveri-elaihi to be ah 
'.exception.' - . i Treely take all that T can 'iay,: 
, my -'■■handk'.dri.', ' ,- YetVT- have , but-;a.'smgle , 
. pair<:.6f th'eth. - The; Creator made ;^eseTo 
.grab and to, hold idherefork if yo'umultiply 
hands about .youi'.y bit divide;-your posses- 
sions.'- J 


^<yy...That'' i/made • a 'jyrOn'g ' choice when' ly. 

■ I; chose , you,, for-.,ihy ',-tniStress..-4.'\Vhy should 
b’Tycome ■ to 'a^Rahiys. house', ,if:I- must serve';.; 
y/fi whole'world of ragged riffraffsj cook 'for',-, 
fi a", .needy y neighbourhood bred. -.-ih ..'dirt, and;... 
yyiyeat qut'my/fingers ; washing. their dhhes:? 
y-;; audyalitiiiq-’^’ith ndhodyrtq; help- the' T,., '; ■■'. “■ 

'I, ' 

yyiyHelp youy co'uld- haye'.eapugh tif -,your’- '■ 
:.tphghe.-did hotstihg Onfall ...the servants' T 
kf’lbtbughtTo;ihy'h6usel';l;y .y-"- 

xys'/'-vy-v /XX :,-4 {:' 

h-y. Spu hre. right;';;.'" I .have d' seb'st tive: 'ihmdV 


But, your ,s6Uttide;;sebrns to be .bursting' 
with; a, crowd’ of nepliew&hhd v nie'cehand 'a 
miscellaneous,, brood:;; oT cousins;'- ; Hasn’t ' 
.each of .theni'.a pair :of.. hands’ for.ytheih 
; share F. Yoit'’ anger me andyet:,make‘’me;’- 
:iaUghv"’''X-;'y;-tXXX; X:V'y ■ :■ 

.y /--Kliiii ^ 'v-'" '. 

'.i.-If only you laughed Jess and" gofnugered .v 
•mprei.-possibly you ;could' have' chang^ymy. .. 

uatufk'-;; X/- Y’ /"'Y'-S'X;' 

,: ;’''-X,X'q'^.;;;X'.Khhram, X.;':-;'; vY.' 

- Yonr'.uatufeYchauge-l-;; ■ -Nolf. ’even .whenS ■ 

■ydu:are.'dead.XY,;,;,' ■'■'..'•X-S.-?. .rv.'-,-'YYY}X'' X.;- 

■■'t' ''’VX7;.X-' >'■' .X.^»y 4;4,'X,,-;'Xy X'r,:; ,i4Y . 
y.,:X This' is encouragingly true’.-. /-.It’ ’niakes. , 

-, me hope that. death vvdL be. can-tip us about 
claiming; mhb..ThcreJ loPkiat , :thahJa^'.’;' 
; crowd ■ .-waitihg. at - yoiif ’-'gater ; 'Some" of 
'tliem ■ hdye , the., ^pry ; of .. a ssck-husbaiid,- 
,,whq- obligingly Ynever dies,. and some of aa ;X 
/uncle, .whose, death temams for ever: fresh. X 
"•with- .its'-'cndlesh 'claim, to .;'funeral'vntek/' 
':They/ faring-' 'their bah^ fttU- Of Res,' th.'es:-:' 
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- cEange them for solid silver. . I never cease 
to -v'onder hovr certain people can have a 
special relish for heing cheated. 

Kalysni 

.Thepoor cheat beca.nse vreaith is often 
meaner than poverty. Hovever, teE me 
v/nv, last evening, when I fed the poor, 
sweets were scarce and also milk. 

• EUri 

■ Very likely the pastTranan and the 
milk-vendor like to* give you a fair chance 
to be cheated. 

Ekier Seioheoghevg Womej; 

They shout 

■ Edng Eve Rani Kalyani 1 
Kbiri 


Third woman-, 

But this surpasses anydhingy that.:.^|^,, 

know, -rM ’’'■M 

Kbiri'--' 

Because it benefits ’somebody. 
you. ■ 

Third woman j'/ y'-.i' 

Your wit makes our sides burst ' 
laughter. ■ ‘ a, ’ • 

First woman - Y 

Whatever we may say, ' our.' Ram 
the biggest heart in the- world; ' ' k.F- 
Khiri'.’-: 

In other words, she is the bigg^t,^®?!,^; 


r*' 


under the Sun. 

Fourth woman. 

-f . , X -v , , - Tf • , , , ■ That is true. You remember hp^|, 

_Listento that h.^Ifth^r stomachs had ' bfind Yndi was loaded with money,- merdj.^ 
^..ed thetr .fii oi good'f^e y«isterday, . for fun, itseemed to me.'- '.■■-■Vh 

thar.lungs would shoVi' it this morning,-'. 

■ ' . . . 'v; v' ■ ' 1 bird woman 

. Kalyam: ' 

■Who 

ZICVCXT <.<>.• 

,;a'xeward for her facility in; weeping. 


J 

.-4 . 5'1 


hobthat'girrtvith ■you, Piari^. I ' V’ 

chaw her b^ore,- > A ’ - ' V took away firom ber ar^. wmol^ rug.^^^ 

■ • " ■ ■ ■ ■ . ' ■ ' -areward lor. her facmtv in weeomg, '' '.‘-"J 


- Second woman 

■ It is the .new; bride ■■ come to'orir house ' ■ 
1 have brought her. for vour biessino- , ■'’■ 

; '■ .'"yciiiri - h 

/ ; It is easy to gnesswliat vou . mean'bt ' 

- blessing. 

. - ' ■''■ Kalykni 

She has a'awcct face. -. / 

- . ■■ ■ 'Second wouiati • ■; . 

‘^■f j*^«iry-'has' she 


- I - --'-d. Fourth woman- - ' a-'.' 

There is no harm in'charity, .but^must ifc^. 
be foolish'? .'h ' i'-'i 
First woman -.i''- ., ‘ 

• i But she has such a-sweet nature, 

■ ■■ '■' ' , KJiirl ^(7-$ 

deal of' one’s, sweetness tisioii.^ 

to 'one’s jrocket; .. ' -''.i' "''’- ?/;; 


brought from ;fer fatoer’s house: . f ; . h'^Vhat I objectto in'her is ’her Yamifianty 

' . • .Khirt " '-nlgar people.'.-, ' 'i 

■cncit, wsispsr thc^wha hr^ ia- the secret/ ..could; easily "haye' ' a'.'hetter,, .’tpA- 

■ ■ ■ Ealyani ;pamoa,.to say- the ; least, than .djedar.'f 

■•■,.Coaihw*rh''EieintocQy'roo:n.: fi-'.-y;' 

gocs^ with :,the 'womin yi; 'F-vyfi: 

'■ ' ■' ■-■- ''It.is'.auply -courting ' the'.appiausb'.o 

^ T 6£ msCQtnmpu' of that' vtoaiEin,'-" Y " ■ : EihJn' 

r'Elihi ; ■ '7 ■; y'r.-^.SucE.isthe waV'-of tW world -''Ttrs’''' 

- ‘ .'. ■ ■ 'bach braiK'B'om si^ 



THE; TRIAL 


•iSEe gets Ithe 'best., pf . the- bafgaih.=/ For 
jfroddJs' vulgar, but praise, is fprthegrcat.- 

-■V.;-’'F'o«rt//lTvbxrjan'; ■ 

; ; '‘,Thete,tHcy'; couie.'.'baclc from' the Rani’s ; 
room, that yr.omah with the bndc.- ^ - - 

, v''rv'-; ‘J^rs£ ivpma7i-,i 
-Show ti'S'what you have got. ' . ,-.'r •, 

-■ V Nothing, but a pmrbLbracelets. •' 

\ Tbircl .vrgmaii ,, , . 

It sounds like, a, practical joke. ' ' ,; 

, Fourth iromnn". ■ - ■ ' ,■ 

. You remembeNPiari.got for her newly 
married , darighter, a.' gold’ chain besideka 
\pair'bf earrings.' ' ^ ^ 

‘ ' y':,Sccoh3 xvouiaii 

poor, but fortimate ; 

- are, they who have the reptttatipn for it. . 

' 'Fourth woman 

; ' The: generosity ■■ of the. rich is a mere 
.hobby, it is only to please themselves; . 

; j;i:. If only Lakshmi, 'tile Goddess of Luck, 

•; were kind to me; I would shbiv; how, to be 
kind hV proper style,; ■ , ■ r, , . 

v':,v-'. '■ ■ Second, wdnina , t, • . ; 

pr’aj* that vour , wish ' niav he ful- ; , 

;';RU'ed;',;/: , '.v.- 

.■'-'.'-alt ' Fnsi ^iroinan. 

'JyVStop,' your chatter 1 hear tise Rani’s .; 
yfoofeteps! ■„ ' ,f - 

Fourthly, ■onia'h'- J 

' /L|LbridIy)\;Our .'Rani ^ is:'- au angel of 

k*-';--,.''!'-; yTA/ffi woman, ■. 

y Wealth has.t^en; blessed bt thc.toach'of- 
•“het-hsuids*.-; 

Bht nib ‘K -aovant b'f j 
5- ; ,FafTiini. .wr' F' 

’;;are ${>, 'hnsv.- tVdKuig ■- 

‘.■uhAut -F ' '■•-■Z. ?. 

j'uriu-ibly ; jilongiung the \ 
gb'bl; iiid'tF a'flnxnv’tjtgf ’• 


■hoeing . and ; taking, , . .weeding out . eveiw 
green thmg that bore flowers. 

’ - rKaljrani ■ 

y;.',, 'Before -you go home remember tha.hif 
gif^ hadf to flbw,-parallel with expecta- 
tions. .they . would Hiave- run dry and 
•disappeared from the iworld within a few 
days.of creation. (She leaves the room). 

; . ' Fourth, woman • - ■ . 

•: Isn’t, that, spiteful ?,. She must, , have 
been eavesdropping. . • ,' /- , 

V ■ b' 

:“.Nb need for thatv - She is old enough'- to,- ■ 
.know by, this time';, that the praise 


pruned tbin behind her back.; ' ' V , ., ' 

; ' ' ■ • ' Fourth wgrhah' '' 

Rcaik-, you , people., ought to control 
your tongues: . ; ; . " ’ , 

' .1 ■ Third .woman - 

' , If only ybu.' Can do it,-, it.won’t'mdtter. '.. 
■'mucii if, the rest of us fail,' _ .. 

v^b'-;. -'-b b'':-’ 'ib'f.': 

, 'Enough, for the .day’s work bfdetrac- ; 
tion. - Now you cango, hbme with eased,- 
hearts and try”: to forget ..'the. smart- ~,bf 
receiving favours. .(The w'bmengb.—Shc; 
calls— bEini, liini, 'Kaslu!, ' ' ■ ' ' 

’ (Tire brans; .bbun) .; .."b 

, •.,■■■' .. ('..'''Fashi 'I ', 

Yes, Gtannv'.-' • . -. ) ’ ', 

V-'..' lunr and Bim ,- 

; ''Yes,' aunL -b' 

. • •' FhitI -[ )■[ ' ' " ■' 

. '' '-Come and take ybur ibb*-!*., ' ,; .' ■■ ' . 

. ~ Girh\, _ • 

We .are' hot hungry. ' -- ';;'.-,.b'. 

.'Fhirf 

■ : .J 'For eating' hunger 'ss not it'd, hut;. ,- _ ; 
oppot^uhity i.5. ' Yob -wili: Surf ■sbute.uiHk , : 
i«-tl!C.eaphbAni,F«d PO}3ie.s%vecb-,' 

' ■'.Fhshr ■■■., 

.'Appetiie brs-b.k^ Ihbsts,' . ; 


THE- TRIAL. , .5 

Because ;.y6 It’ ^ m'your;’ ; vs^SBbttld' thc'. elcptiant-'evei- cothpiain of 

,^\ciioice.!tBaty,tli6se' ,wh6;-/hav^ minds. Hye'.f'the.wei^t'ofits tttskS'? -Malati,!. •'{ ' 
.;.'U'pon-thos^;yrlip.B‘aye'moiicy/,.-.^.', v, /Ty-- ' 

.-:.:‘..'.;Tnte}Iect -id-, neverf despise, .•.-only, tlie --‘y, ; . ; 

\;;ci-pofed,,3iundsi- avoid. , ’ , « . J. 

yy''X . yy '■‘.'jyj • ■■-TeacB-. tnis gm wliy;snq.inust Beioliowf;,. 

is 'too ..straight, ispy^ ■ ^■i 

vdnly ; another name for stupidity 1 Butif',-’ , 'yyr^\yyy'.y-~‘-^(^A‘{'^^'-.: • .p'-.'yyp/-'. 

you :pfbmise. me; your' 'favour, T'give you'; Rememb'er .thaLyo'it pfe;a Ram’s grand- , 

p- my., solemn 'yvord:-; tKat'P heiicefortK niy . .'danghtefi '. In the NawaB’ahouse/'-whereT' 
■■-'dullnesa^yyili delight.' your’, heart., I. shall;r used, to; serve,;.' the . Begum, had- a litter of 



r.;y p.Dd^-ybu thinlc .you .will; ever be. able, to ; - •'. : ' d^iunv 
U |P^d a:larthing in c^ty p ; ;; p' „ : : v , Ka^i,'db ybu hear.? ;; f pj 

^ yy- -r'y: ■- ' ■■■'; '.-yAitendahit- r^,,. f- 

y'.tO\the ,beahty of theview— aindif can also; '•'■'y.' ? 

be.'.'.imade, paying :'.by good ; m^agement. \}y^'y.y‘-\yy'''y-y''^':^^^A 

change' ourmutual. position,; an'd.yoti p; '..j-Medati,;.! '-lyy. ‘ 

.p,yvill find the Rani developing .a''tnawe.i.lous ..'‘Cp ■' rMalati 
P;;*fdeht; .for devising .means ' to get . what, is 
npt her own.; , : Oh the . 'other ■ . hand;; I,sh^ ' ..' p:, - .®’;. .v 
l'pi>.ccb'me:;perfectly.' silly ; in;'; swallowing.; lies '-'j; i.-,- , 



me ':: in ■■p:prope£- 


style; P 

y '' -hhiiNGS' ih 'Mbxr -y 

yyy%-^"y- y./';-:;;- '■^,,..-Z-'<y:yyy 

V-: ' ' . ' ^ ■' /y*/ i ' '' r * '’V?'' p'* ^vi*xS7S^X '■'.V-f 51 '' V’ '\'z 
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Moti 

-.'lam rteumatk. 

_ Alalati ' 

• " Osca again. ' ■ 

• Moti 

Long Eve Rani Mother. Todav, helng 
tne . devrath day of the moon, is' for fast 
ing and for almsgiving, 

_ lour Esm Mother can ascertain the 


You must adiiYii- ..th.at' a-- thing' eitliery 
remains, or is stolen, or.iost, o'r . t-. v . v/x' 
' -Eim ' ' 

I have given it awavi ■, . '/fV 

Khiri ' ■ 

Which plainly means that someone pas; 
cheated you of it. Teli me, •vvho jras it ? • 
' - Ban •' 

pn^es of the. moon even ?.-ithout voar Malluia. She is the poorest of 'aH ydur 
hejp, if, she finds it profitable. ' servants, tvith her children ystart'iam; ■ 'I ■ 

'' * “^'^*^®‘^‘^^’iiEeapofrmgs, Itliought.'. ;• .4; 

Bihlri 


J — wil 

; hejp, if she finds it profitable. 

illoti 

.. '^Let me r^dve alms from our Rani and 
,tm:e leave smging her praises. 

Khiri 


Listen to her I Only those of modera'te 

... . py spending in' charitjV: 

■The first part of your nravef 1 n-e<'e-r rn doing it earn ingratitude; ; 

■ ignore; the rest 1 iadoSVVtO, ““*7 ias no .merit: for those ttli6 

' man lean. . imnSSk'" ■=>“"=“ faro much. Mnlati ! , 

- praises. M-alati! > ' ' ' . .'''4: "V\x‘ I 

' ' ; . ' X^j- Yoiur Highness. ■ 

j-'l'es, -Your Highness'!'- -i- . KJbIri • • 4’ 

' ■■■■ v'v’' “Vibe .-dismissed' at 
Lef-ais woman taheher, leavein -pro- - ' .4' . ' ■ ‘ 4 ' "4" ■■■•* '■ '-■• - 

■ perstyle. - _ - " 4.:- '. '■^.XEesh^be'drivenaWVlXV^^ 

, ...... . ... -■ 


Then Igo. 


Moti 


o.- - •• ■ ■ ■' 

' '.Kofso easily.' Bend your, head down'V, ' ' " ' ' ,;y--'4; 

'■ Tabeup.^ednstof thejioor onthetip'of- ' • - -^^ten'dant .• •V...’- 

your nose.- ■ Once again: Onceimore: ' - y.- '-^.^^-rrhige procession.- ' -4 '-4 V -f '-4‘- ' 

' ■■ '• '■ '(^o'igoes.) ^ ■ \. 4 -' " rrhr^'--- - 44444; -- 

“^^^fj^o'^essioa- 'in front of the 
Suppose I happen to obj, 
to prevent me r Zviakti 

Malati 

Yes, Your Highness ! 


■what-hafipened to the ringvou ■ SupposeT^hSh^to ob' 
- hai on your , forefinger i' ' Has it been ' is there tn 


. :Kot stolen, 

- .Then lost',? 

— y Rot lost. . 

,-■■■- ’Jt/i/xf -'-r 

' 4' Yhcn' someone has cheated jbu'bf it r ^ 

' ’• i:"' . r' ■= .'Bini • , 

-Lo.- . .;■ x;'--:--:-- ' . 


kliiri 

..-Bmi'x- 


. - Khui-. . 4-.'. . 

■4in-Sl V44 iysi 

■ ' ..an ^ ^ tblhb^idn 

■ "'.iflid snr^y^:: ?Vti ne is hanged 



THE, TRIAL 


\,j. - '■ ' ''-'V'!' ' ^ \ Klm-i ^ ' .■ 

Aslv nij .gtiaxcis to give everjone of the' vYptt doitihake me blush. (To the maid 
party tea stroke witbf a shoe. . - servant) • How, you may go away with 

' ■ ■ 'proper ceVemonv .and' finish the rest of 

'■ Onlf ten strokes !■ It almost sonnds like 

; i-. V ' ■ ■ ^',;,(Ataiati takes 'away -the maid malung 


, a- caress. 

Second, attendant 

..They.L'ought to rejoice at, this happy ' ' 
ending.'. - ' • , , ' 

. Third attendant . - 

: Our RahL has the , gift of humour, . for , 
which God be'.praised. =' ' \ ‘ 

^ f'.'- r EHTEUs ' a'Maid' Servant', 

' Maid- f 

- fMy pay has, been in arrears for the last ■ 
nine months. - To slave and yet to borrow" , 
;nioney to'feed ■ oneself is not to my taste. 
Either pay up my wages or allow me leave 
and'go homh ;. .1 ' 

i . -■ 'Khiri ' • 


her walk backwards with salaams) 

Re-enters Maeati • . 

: '/ ' : Malati - ' . 

; Rani Kalyaiiiis'at. your door. . 

h -'- ‘ 

Has she come riding on her elephant ? ' 

'Malati \ '.y . 

" No, walking. She is dusty alLover. ' - . 
/ Wrl- 

Must i admiit herju ? ’ ' ■ ' ■ " ; - ' ' ' i' i v .r 
■ . .,Fh-st attendant 'y/- , ,,1.-1-- - 

. She sHould.sit at a,proper distanch ' 
. Second attendant’ 



Malati 

V ; ;''Tes,- Your 'Highness.; '■ : • 
yd,-: -■ Idtd 

■{.QhWhat is, your advice'?. - '• 

r''yv5.';c y y':- ' Malati . ; ••.y. ■ ■ ' 


Your , Highness is .tired. , . 

. ■;:':Maiati{' y ;y:';‘ -dy ^y,"'' d.y, 
'd y ; 'Malatty ;• d ' -d' 
■ V,' Yes, Your'Highne'ss’! ;, ■' ? ^ ' 


Malati : . 

- removed 'biit - 


• and' . 
buty,’.' 


yy'ietjher.he,'. fin least.' n' hundred. ' : - ddbiri ' .'tdd'- ’ 

'•d}p|.^?’,','-'"y-:''d ■ ■? ' 'll' ‘d'-' ' ■ ..iy'/ddvise me,what'tbho(''v'' 'j''';,' 

I r:, Malati: ' . 

dd:^?he,is.pdqr I remit-fiftd'.rupees but of d; Leh.all'' othcr-seats be- 

"•^■■^“d'dd-hd'd.d'y- ••'.'•dy.' d ^ '3rbur owm'y.':,-:-"dyd.'y 

}yy/:].\ -First;aitendant . '..-y;, " 

You .are' iny hundred- hr 
^ ■ - y 'twenty slavey^rls' stand.yin- h'rbw'.bu 

,; V fHOwducky for hed to' get fifty im’peehfory' side . that, :do Sashi,.;. hpldd.the'r; 
■-fidtHifid . ---i--:''' • •• . d-- • ■' umbrella oyer my head.' -Malati I dl-.d d 

ddddddd Third aitendani'C- -.'/ddd"-' yyd'' d' ■■■y:hd 

rdydph-cahyas'wclf'cbunt'ithiue.hiindred - y- 

d^^hfiftydup.eehb'U.t of hthpusand.' -'hy 

d''ddhd''^’d'dowth|itfenda^ yd I'-'-y '' 

!2yr:l|bd.fe wV-are i '.-iere:. -whpse ' chanty- can x;,-'-: ' "l-d r /y d ' 

c-d': ' "'-d ? '''i'- ': ’;,''yEerf^'ti..'Hk'e,a picturej ' 
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■ leaf ? And jcur jcv.*el!ed iambre1la/,(^fl: 

my presence. . 'jbnt throne vnth its'- canopy— 1 suppose:, 

^ and returns TOth ' th^ also have followed the rest; ; 

Laljani) . - ■ K.alyam V.-.y 7 


, , liliiri ■ 

Bring her into my presence. 

[Maiati goes out and returns vrith 
■; Elaljani) 

„ 'KaJvsLni 


-Are von weii? 


KLirl 


KTiIri ... This is instructive. Our sages truly ESJ. 

My desire is to keep well, but the rest ' P^^sperxty is like a beautiful: dream'; 

£ the world tries'its best to wreck me. the “avrabenmg all the mote', 

Knlx-n^i - dismal, ..But have thev left ' vou . vour: 

. palace? /--.'A-- 

I must have a talk with you in private. 


, Kalyam - A 

f. ... . , The soldiers ate in possession *• i.-'f 

Nothing can ne more private than this.. . •: 

Inly yourself and I. These are mere • iuari f V- 

ervants. hlalatil ' does sound like a.storv— a- Rani 

Maiati ^ beggar ' in Vtlie 

■Yes. Your Highnessl ' street. Malati I . 

Is itpossible to send them away ? • r,'- A,- 

. , V Mahti '''•'I:. 

■ V”’ -,3 1. ..e- 1 ' ''dmt do you say r . • , .. 

.I.snudaerto think or it. A , - . .> ' > ::•■ 

- h^iyam • x- -•■- 

i YThen let me tell you briefly. Oar their 

Path'ah King has fordbiy robbed me of mv t-Y, ' ■ ," ' ' Y Y '., 

lands. ■ , .Aa/yaui. , 

Y' : YyA; ■ KHri ' ^ sbdterhere for;a'shbrt; 

/ ' You'- are not joking? Then those': ^ can cry to m^ver my lost fortuner^ 

Villages Gopalnagar, Kanalganj and t. , , ■ KhJri • ... -.y.j ; 

'.J^alyajoi '• ^fortunate! My. ' phla'ce : is 

. -.Thev.uoloncer.beiongto me. my servants— no space "left 

■ ' t - Y ■- A,,- - . needle can be dropped. Of course I- 

That’s, in te'restmg. Haven’t you some - ^ country-house.- *' ^ 

foash left?,, - ' ' 1 

--■.-.‘i ‘ F«-st attendant 

'botbrng wnatever.. ■ 

y. ry'/Khin'.:' ■; . - v. .. - 

’;-Y 'How.-fuimyl --.That 'sapphire, necklace "= Y 5V‘ Siraply’oreak.burhearte,:.;/; ''-'- 

...'arid't’nbse v.'bnderfur diamonds 'and ’+iiat .^^fyam ~ ■ Y 

. clmm 6frnb% Eevehtpws dKp. . dream bf outtmA^ou to -ancK^ 

_ ' ■• ' -'1 ' " * . IGCOtrr^Aniiarvr.ja- T - .O. ,> >0 SUCi3 . 


r ; -They. .'are all lAkeu,iawmy.'.Y;'-.r- -"i -Y-’ 


AhAi . y.. - 

soon ? , Bv -'the'bv ' • if 

->illliave some — x'dL.' ■■■ 



'v '; ■■ , , .\;g 

:;, Nothing has been srmcl. ^ ■; ^ ; . ^.•- fasK.%:your pity.- ,: \., 

'■'- ■' [Khirr... .. . 

?- ' ^hair and footstool are . . ' ' The woman '■ . 

!' mSL^W ' ■— storeroom. : ;■' Jf yo« must.te^ct 

; maiati 1 . ' where I mayget it givanted; A 

; •• ;■ ■ :■ ■;. . hlafaii-j . , ■ ;.:_■/ ' : ; : "- ^-^Khiri: ' .', " ' ' ■^'': Z. 

;;:;Ares, ;Your;;Highncss! - ' ■ ^ . ^ T .;.. ,:r KaIyaniis -tlid praper-persoii’ to 'diit.' 

, ,‘ j' \ - . A'/j/n : •:. , '^^3' niQn \vdrgb;an'd^ 

y . What' dp ymt tiiinlc of this'.? ^ V ' • 

., "'b ■ ■ " V ' ; 

:'. ^-Itidahes one laugh to see- the frop- i pjace is well, known - to .m ' 
ry An attendant - . ’- - ■■■■■‘ '..■.■. „'I '. V ' ■■V’.,' 

V' y^ Shall ■ . TP A ' 'id , 'i 

1 1 send her away ? , ‘ ■ , : .> Ir you must leave me, do. it hi' proher 

■ '■ vi- ':'lrhiid ■ •• • styIe.--Malati,;Malati, Tarini f :Where.are. - 

pp> cdlherih., I aai' in a dclmhtful ' "V ■-■.• ’i-'- - ■ ' 

mbdd.today. • ■'■ ' '. d a r • " /'/'I- 

• . '■/ '■ ■ '■ (®?JTERs''KAi,YAd)" . .'i, v^' •. ; 

d'-i'd/f’/--' E nters THE- wbMAx.' ■' '■■•■ ' j ■■ -..y .'. • '•'• " 

'•"■•. •' -• ' , 

: ■'■ ■■ , -Have you gone- mad? ■It'’is:stiirdark ''" 

r-'r.Vl'-ani m trouble. ■ 'y' . • ■ .■■ .: and' your ..shouts; bid fair, to wake tbe ' 

..• , whole neighbourhood*. . ••/■..,■■ '..■ 

; ‘v.* ,,;YQti .\v£iut.t6 ' .. " . , . ■ ' Khiri' '' y '■ y ' I 

'■•:-'r\'yy‘-'y y/ The' woman ~y ■' .^2^7 .dreams I' have ''had all ■. 

■' -i.-. ; ' ' ■ : ; 'tusht I -.it is anew life' to '.wake 


... ■ , •. -rJ--Tr- -r--r .-.^y-au-n tmu-X' am ■ . 

■;A-Sg :t^e;W»r revedge: .r;; ^ v : a;'.: 

>; , 'ryy-y 'y ' ' '. d Vy^' i- i/'' ■ ^ : '■. - 
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--.y.? yX^y’''] ■' ;!,■■ ! .\mtb;tlie;night';Vahd.J.ahvay4 natur'd 

..;'|y^^-^3y-l^.*'^iiuy/jppssession a'penen-writt^ the',' satn'e, -^simple, religious,.; free froni. the d ..', 
■ *vi^M'?:^,^.PPPb .';,’iYhich;was';giv me'bV'an least touchlot racial Bias.-'perfectlV 'franic-ah>f'’'''d 


talkq t '■ ".r.^ ■*^3?k..Atnca. -■ .V\(^e had;.';<.great'-\visu tp -accompany- 

ir;!;'. Af ®P^pd‘'mes' , continued- far ' . neys,'. and; it 'would have ■ b.e 


been ;a;';,delight;td me - 
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lo have fead r. 

~ family * 

■ Before vre parted, I asked him to put dov-m 
ca paper some notes concerning his own 
experiences in Uganda and .East Africa, and 
hi lift', me his pencil-written mannscrlpt, 

, irdin which I quote the follosdng passages : — 


r.En as z ^companion ; but he h^d . relative and ' myself, he gave me 'permis's^o^.i 
and anxieties vrhich bonne hiin. and I continued to l^ch all the - >vhEb'tcp 

Uermans were in possession of the tovvn. 

( 2 ). Towards the end of the campai^, 
on- the borders of Lake .Ylctor^ ■' Nyanzai 
silver coins were, getting very scarcer .fTy; 
German Government needed silver, C v^rj' 
badly, and ail payments to the Goyermipent 

were required to be strictly in silver. '' I 

to pay three rupees poll-tax to Goyernmenli 
,bnt I had no silver. I explained .my 'positidif 
to the officer who -saw my distress. ' He. told 
- me should he forced to pav ; b.nt_whend 
was inst going avray,' he called" me 'back -nql 
rupees, in silver, into my- hand and 
told me to use it to -pay ' the tax. ' He tookrit 

trom his own pocket. - 

is). Indians, who kept Oil Mills, “ used 
^metiraes to burn their, oil’ .cakes at night 
1 nere being no means of ‘.export, diev .had nc 
' ' This -happened' on* 

night and it ' was .-'reported- that an India? 
was signalling to the enemy, and he iwa 

^ains.d the whole matter to bis satfsfactior 

Ae‘^nian' arrest4a'‘o 


' . ‘'My o'.vn experience-s during the War 
vmre chieliy in what l.s-J now tiie Conquered 
Territciy of Gs'rman East Africa.' I was 
there shortly, before the War. Though 
In-diariS were not treated in the same way 'as - . 

Europeans by the Germans, they were treated 
in a Civilised manner. There was no segre- 
gation of races of any kind whatsoever. 1 
a.m sppking of my experiences at hiaanza, 
the chief Ger.man pert on Lake Victoria 
ICyamta. .Germans, Greeks. ,-\rahs, Indians, 

Somaii-s, and ethers resided side by side in 
tl'iC san-e street on quite {riendly terms and 
wuliG'at any segregation, restrictions. Tne 
women oi one nation ■ often passed their 
aitemcc-ns with their .sisters cf another narioa 
in friendly talks. Children of aii races plaved 
together in the streets and open „ spacesj' 
their medium oi talk being Swahili. The 
. -bare-footed German children of ‘mv neighbour 
would enter my house and- take food with mv bn Snndsvc f-yn*- ^ P^so 

•.cliildrcm, enjoving our Indian roil Indians alloked to'Win nri^Efr*^”^ 

-h,tdalw,ays ,fu:l and free access to German The mL wat r^S 

/.-V « 'b' 



, Government officers without any ceremonv. 

Tliey cc-uld talk tcankiy w-iih them, even on 
-■ cparioversial subjects,. Officers would take 
' heed lo any reasonable talk of Arabs, Indians. 

■' - -o.* natives. - 

' ; definite, examples to 

. pffwe.lhe nature of die treatment given to 
I.uui.-vns by the’GeriT.an Government. 

. (i). ■ I was out of emplovme'nt durin"- thi* 
- timA-'A^haii' my -.rifeand two ch'iidren 
vritii me and a reiaiive, who aiso was out of 
employ meat'.'. rhaT.no .current" meatsA o't 
my . , fan.-.I»y,- . and ' I feared that 
- wli.-it little I -bad in 'store tvcald he conir-T-.-^H 


t4)-_ An Indian, was sentenced' to fiv 
years Jmppnineni for 'a political ='oiIehc. 
On appeal, tne Governor reduced the sentehc 
l.o six months and passed a general rale th; 
no po.iucal prisoner should be sentenced t 
more than six months by any local officia 
-n ca.-e of a serious offence, the matter shoal 
be referred to the Governor. 

German officer caused the deaf 
!_r navsve servant fay heating him. H 

.S&eSitSt" hint 

tC\ T 4. 



Goyenimtmt nes-ig at .war- vviih the Em»'«i>h'' 

. ohjS-imV 

: ’■ fr.y appUcation faut..^ when, •lExDhar.bd 'to 
., -had no .'cajiar means id rnamAt- 

' 'h , ' -bed - Hui.J.mh; ; together ' vritir. niy - 


G&OtS, 

ccmSio«r,roo“dth*^^^^ 

• iion mad.- r- - GO ••.Gistirw 
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harrassecl in any way, whatever might' be 
their nationality. 

(8). When the British forces bombarded 
Bukoba, where there were manjr British 
Indian subjects with their wives and’children, 
the Germans gave protection! to Indians, in a 
camp eleven miles off, built specially for 
them. Again, 'when the Germans left Muanza 
they kept fifty native soldiers in the town up 
to the last moment to protect the India'ns. 

I shall now write down, -as they come 
into my mind, some general considerations 
about the treatment of Indians in German 
East Africa, and then proceed to 'speak of 
Uganda and the East Africa Protectorate. 

Before the War^ the question of Indian 
immigration into German East Africa came 
up for settlement. A Royal Commission from 
Berlin " was appointed, and after making full 
enquiries they decided that Indians were desir- 
able, ,and that the country could not be deve- 
loped without them. After that, the Indians 
had no restrictions about entering German 
East Africa. 

• The natives in German East Africa were 
not subject to any segregation measures. 
Tliey-were able to reside within the towns, 
if they so wished, in the Muanza district. 
Since there was very little colour prejudice, 
the German took the Indian to be his fellow 
citizen, and the Indian in his turn took the 
■ native to be his fellow-citizen. But I must 
say theGermans liked only law-abiding people ; 
rand so they did not desire the presence of 
rmy mischievous and wild people, -like the 
MaSais. They drove them away from their 
territory, b:ick to British East Africa. They 
did not like 'reserves’, such as the .‘Masai 
Reserve’, in British East Africa. They did 
not govern on that principle at all, as far as 
I could see. Of course, I am only speaking of 
the district which I knew, near'^Iake Victoria 
Nyahza." ' 

The Government had an Educational 
Department for native children. They enga- 
ged a German fjeadmaster, on Rs. 375 per 
month, and they had some six or seven 
teadhcrs".at the lluanza School. German, 
and Mathematics, were the chief 
^Subjects taught. Each bo)'' received five cents 
mr food hverj’ day and free clothing every six 
months, and also free lodging in a boarding 
souse attached to the school if be were a 
“daardcr, ! myself attended that School . for 
yJOttt months, in SQtfi. ^ ^ 

can iSav this, that the natives were far 


better treated in German East Africa than 
those on the Congo. Concerning morality, I 
am quite sorry to say that the loner strata, 
both of Indians and Europeans, kept native 
women in their housest 

“In Uganda, the colour prejudice is at 
once evident. Indians are considered decidedly 
inferior to Europeans, and even, to natives ; 
and the natives arc taught to look down upon 
Indians. This is one of the roots of all the 
trouble. 

Under ‘segregation’ principles, the In- 
dians are forced to live in restricted areas. 
This restriction is often at the caprice of the 
Chief Government officer for the time being 
For instance, a' certain area at Entebbe was 
allotted to Indians. They erected buildings at 
great cost and trouble. Then a new area was 
assigned to "them and they were induced 
to build houses. But now this^ new area, 
owing to certain natural reasons, has been 
neglected and at last abandoned. It has gone 
norse than^the '^Deserted Village” of Gold- 
smith. However, the officers still seem bent 
on following the same mistake. A new area 
at Jinja has been surveyed, and Indians of 
the old township are being induced, persuaded, 
or compelled, one way or another, to aban- 
don the old place for the new. Though there 
is ample room everywhere for the European 
residents, they are to be allowed to occupy 
the old Indian area. This continual harrassing 
of the Indians is very objectionable , 

In contrast with German East Africa there 
IS no Educational Department in Uganda for 
native children’s education ; and I must add, 
for the sake of justice, there is none for 
European children also. I thin-k this careless- 
ness about education very harmful. 

A very troubling and increasing \-exadon 
is the separation of races on the railways and 
steamers We find now introduced every- 
where the distinction written up, -—‘For Euro- 
peans’, — ‘For non-Europeans'. This is re- 
garded by Indians as intended to make 
Indians mix always with the natives, ' and to 
make all Europeans into one superior class. 

I candidly believe that colour prejudice 
against natives on the part of Indians is a 
sin. They are my brotheis and st-.ters, and 
I should feel no distinction whatever between 
them and myself. At the sanie time, the 
weaker sex, among Indians, is very helpless 
.and timid and has To be protected. Many of 
tho natives are still wild and savage, and 
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frigUen Indian women. I once saw a So- 
mali lorciWy enter a compartment reserved 
by an Indian family, and occapied by 3 
males,— ane of tbem eccentric,— his wile and 
five cnildren. Tne Indian station-master 
andthe Goanese gnard tried their best to 
get him down, bnt it was of no avail. 

^ In land policy, as far as 1 have studied, 
there is no distinction in Uganda. 1 should 
ime to see all people on an equal footino- and 
allowed to obtain land freehold on equal 

also be educational 
mcilitias given, as soon as possible, both to 
turopean and to Indian children, as well as 
to the native children. There should be 
Government education for all. In the Mission 
^chools, 1 have heard that sometimes the 
Ghnstian natives are taught to look down on 
the Ir.cmns as ‘aealhen’. This should not 
he done, for we are all of us brothers and 

Concerning rhoralily, human weakness - 
pr&yails m Uganda, as in German Eak 
Africa, and Indians show a lendencv that 
'..at. 1 imcW' also of one Arab snpplvinir 
native y/omen to Europeans, and really things 
are oaa. _ The people of Uganda themselves 
are very immoral, and this was the case long 
berore b-uropeans or ladlans entered the 
country. venereal diseases prevail much 
«mong the people of Uganda. Other native 
races are not so notorious for that 

natives by’ Europeans 
tha., 1 hav e seen, while residing in U.^and3 
- 13 neitrier wor.se nor better than that which 1 
h^ve seer. in German .East Africa. I imow 
yd two cases of Europeans being punished 
in tlm law courts for ill treatment of natives. 

of natives, and 


One thing is at Once to be 'nouced,' , Ai..^ 
the coming of the South Africans.- thb -cq^- 

prejudice has gone very high. . 

13 a marked difference ' 

British ^st .Africa and .what T foiihdi,^: 
German Last Africa and Uganda.’ In Bri^^ 
East Africa all sorts of restrictions'.abpunf 

and things are going every day ,from, '^|t? 

In ls.rgc sr^SfS 


In large areas of the countrv, 

cannot be purchased by Indians at aibjLsEQ 
no lands from Europeans are allowed 
transferred by purchase to Indians; 
townships, segregation is being- earned iS 
more and more definitely arid Indians§,^f 
-ing harrassed. The colour premdice 
stronger in British East Africa than anv^vbeff 
el=e, much worse than Uganda. ^ ... ■ : f 
-dvXir' Grogan has been very actiiW,*- 

Indiansl^"; 
in - dinner, ';u# 

wnh powers. 01 his own. or merelv aS',? 
Lonfir^'^'^f ni'essagel'V/qs 

v.as very insHltin| 

ti^rd that the anti-Inaian, poiicv- -vvhicit''^ 

.advoitedj.’ is -.du^Vh 

was cince TmprisoLMMo- ' 

before the.Couft House Nahobr^' 

As to treatment, ,I have ' ' " A 

radways thatindians are ■ frequently iStI 
They liave often 'to' - eadm-e' '' i'nsulS gI 

name porters, who , push, them' In ^pnepS 



‘^gregatioa 


are obliged to purchase platform tick-e^ 

S" ’■•‘I 

passengers. I fLnH ‘h-f A ^ 

|d »A*h 

the carriage whe-e Indtn- ™’ Set ' iy 

, he would L toS’to nofn - 

fne mustbaveto'd L ^ 

- .Abcd/BrUish,.&si Africa I do not k— / ' 

bee.-.,:.,. .-...A ... '‘•He. «.no..-, ...- education for-the nalU-a A> ^ f.T''- “dustr 

turm .has been y tual aiso -“'^h intelie 

A .ij.iui,- juA-the same ac 

. -ourselves, ..and,., -timrefc? 


, There is no seg 

- no re.servx's such as those in BriUsh Ea- 
niri^..,-. Bat Ills wTong for Governmenfto 
•: natives. educating the 

-T.have beard that tie British East Awica 
' Goyernmerd once asked for / 

menial wS^bS' 
iJ^^nca T<iplied tr.at Ibci’" ' ■ ■ 

’iH— 1 a t* i.**';..** il4ii,lV.CS r>r\^ 

■ Fast 

TY Tiiej. v.-ould, rather keep, to" thorn" 

• „ ?y 5 yes. , I thmk this is ^ good th=L . 

k for, people 'of ■';Ugahda' to~5r-^i” 


*®f'-’‘^-»'bs:CaU 5 C 


mok of rav 
ulGerma^ 


E; 
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•Alr.'C.P; 


Andrews Received by the -Indian Coininnbity at Nairobi Station. 



capable 6f ' .inlelleclual-''.;knb\yledg - Again ' 

Ih’d Economic 'Report says, , on , page 33,— 
every direction the sphere of; the Indian is. not 
coniplemental,' but conipetitiveynth those of- 
the;European and the AfricanV' ' " . ■ ' 

. {This' idea.', r have fohnd, is the ropt." bE.Aall : 
Ihe 'eyil; ; It is the hvain reason of .the .-colour , 
prejiidice in alldhe-; colonies:- ;.'Neithe'r Euro- • 
-peans', hor,A,must .sa}7, Indians go- to,, doreigii 
-f^ototries; as mere. .philanthropists,’ blit ■ rkther-j, 
as exploilers., [.Europeans . haye-;',never -cared!, 
?trawV'fpr. American ’Indians, '.-aboriginal , 
Austrajiaris; : ‘Tasmaniahsi, /-‘arid -'.othef--- weak: 
'‘, 3 <:cs,- , -And- r'tlibugh-j Outwardly: .they.- profess'-, 
to pr'ptect' the Africans, from .the ravages - of • 
dhe-Iridians; it' -fs, hot C really.-; tlie case- ,. -They . . 
seek: to'rbmbyeithe.Ihdiaris^ nbt.{ because; they 
protect;-thp';natives,--djufc . [because; they^,. 
[•y'‘jipt'',to-reni'pye'c6mpetitipri[ ’-iy-- V'i 

Ihis'.vet'y-'same reason, as' far.as' I-.'-Jam-,,- 
j.P.dgc,.;; they ;',clo‘'- not-; wi’sh '..to.', allow;-, 

. t^rmahsun Ahs Colbnihs.’; I-.knoyv ’.very: -'.Well'- 
;Ahaf' thYi't'iermah .tldverh'nieriv iiV'.,.' East.’; rica.'-’ 


-.was -not -worse. [than b the .’British, but they 
- make it : out , to' .be ■ injurious-,'' to-.the natives,-- 
because., they want , to .destroy, competition. ' 
i They say-they must- protect the natE'e against'; 
■the bad treatment of the Germans.” ■. , .. 

. ; .Eycn if ! - they' ., ivo'uld. ■ ad.mit" th'eb Germans.. 

back after, a little. W'hile, 'they , ivould,; hot- like. 
; to ailbiv the Indian ; tob-.-remain-';/- because tte ,, 
.'Indian, 'with .his, - very ■ plain' ..mann'er.fbf life, 
■•'can liye'at'far less' expense ; and'so the.Indian,-' 
: cre,afcs .yefy.kebn- competition.- ; ■ .' , ; i [ 

, -There .[is Cone' great’ '.difference ’ betweeii - , 
[..South ; Africa; and'; East' -AjjricabC Iii-b South;';’ 
■'Africa,'- '; both. ’.’ Enrope-hni;- and. . Indians, arc.-, 
[closely in 'touch' with the' native's b'yyhere.is; in -'- 
East.', Africa, ' with -.the exception .; of ■ '■sbrne , 
' -European [settlers, iLik‘.bnh’,.thc' Indjan traders^-' 
h\yhp_;['a're;..ra,; cfo.se;. tbiich'_,.avith',;thb; ' hati-v-’es,/.- 
.lienee;. in East-Af.rich,. .there- ih; all,'. this talk'.' 
tof the ev^.Ve.sults of, Thdian- contact [yviiUslthc-’- 

-■ natives, [.whiCh-is-nGt-hear-d', 'rn,’Soatk'b’Afr3C3 ;. ' ' 
; ■ Oth-e’rmse, I 'ca'anoi. believe that- IhevIturobc-.bTi [' 
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is superior in the nratlers ot morals to tlse 
Indian. I lave seen ihingi^ happening ■ftilli 
niv o'.vn ejC'S v.liich show ibat the European 
ic not morally superior. I said that both 
races are victims to immorality and eapioita- 
tion, and that is the truth of the whole 
iTiaEter. In chastity neither race can leach 
am’thjcg to the naked Kavirondo ; while the 
Baganda were very immoral long before any 
foreigners enter^ Uganda. This talk of 
the Corntnis-ion about Indian itninoraliu , — 
as though the Indian alone was weak in these 
matters, — i- altogether one-sided, and it 
should not haie been brought forward 

European settlers. I have often noticed, 
are supplied with native labour by the Govern- 
ment olScials, while Indians have to arrange 
for their ov,n labour. Yet everywhere the 
European settlers complain that iheir native 
labourers ran away ; but I have seldom heard 
of such compiaints from Indians. The deep 
reason is the different treatment giten to the 
naUves. Europeans know that they can still 
go oa appl^-ing to the ofncials' for more 
labour, and so they do not take care to treat 
the labourers well. But Indians, not being 
- able to rely on Gmernn.eat help, have to 
treat Useir labourers well and pay bigher 
wa.gcs ; and thus the natives prefer "to come 
and work for Indians. 

I admit fully that fndiam. are backward in 
sanitation and that this is one of their worst 
faults. But I have to find fault also with 
Gokernicenl in this matter, to some extent. 
I'or since there are separate quarters for Euro- 
peans and Indians, the Government takes 
fsii! care of the sa.nitaty drainage and clean- 
ing and watering oh 'the European area, 
.''.1EI10..1 totally neglecting the Lndian Quarter. 


great 


iudge, and vve cannot 
-Nature says to us, that 
tnd sisters 


together, in 
we break any least 


lu constqLence. the Indian^ are the Sr»t 
victims of epidemic disease^:. In German 
E&sf Africa, where I lived, there were no 
st’paraie- (|uan.efs ; and in consequence the 
whole township was clearsed and watered each 
skiy, and epidemic diseases very rarelv 
occerted. 


\V<i mav bt 


f-rol 

Thi- 


over to 
mav vcr. 


told that the poverty of India 


hfrira the bubonic 


likely be true. 
*} 


plague. 
Cut is ' 


Nature i 

defy her judgntents 
vve are all brothers 

this world ; and if we oreaK any least wv 
her iavvs, w e shall iiave to undergo punishment 
to that extenL It is, the same ev eryvyhere. 
\Ve, Hindus, have ill treated the low'-casle 
Shudras ; and we are undergoing -punishment 
for this ; and until vve undo the WTongs done' 
to them, we shall not be able to call ourselv^ 
sons of God. This last War [I wish it would 
prove the -last', but I fear it cannot be so,} 
teaches us the same lesson. If the Europeans 
here, in East .Africa, learn the lesson and 
treat Inoians ano natives and every one with 
equal treatment, then we Indians will leam 
in turn to treat all as our brothers and forget 
our differences. 

1 agree with you, after our long talk last 
night, when you say that Indians should not 
consent, to be separated racially, having a 
franchise of their own, cutting out, j as it 
were, little colonies for themselves in these 
foreign countries, and dividing themselves 
off from their brothers by High walls which 
they' can hardly look over, 1 agree with 
you tliat this is not humane, but narrow 
and selfish and against true religion. I have 
ahvays held tliat the ideals of patriotism and 
nationalism, are not humane, and so Indians 

-■ni f distinctions, 

atlea^lin a toreign conntrvn I believe in 

^ parliaments or councils. I believe 
m this because I bedieve in one God, who ^ 

Thus 

But. with all deference to your views of 

vsrt °| 

the electorate its-'U should 
oUW ^ J4^^»he^k„ov,ledg. 


-- — not 
i. t-T W 

o^er lo Airica and to indu the InRx^a/a 
^ /vRfi fM not the inS[uen«i’"'t;pi. 
ct;5T.!.% vvjiicJ-: the war brought with it j-pj 
as raaciv r,- mv rr'.lhoiis of pcorde in E.jjn 


far as I ^ 

should be th'* ahilitv t,, i candidate 

come to solutions sni r ^*<^ernment so as to 

% State languagi 

V, lien vve conn- to tlw +“ f differ from yon, 
the te,t should not be Slklf^ 

5!'* tne State language^ S S 

ss ' S' 
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tlieir business, and when they sit quietly by 
themselves. So, it is not necessary for the 
voter to learn the State language, if it is 
foreign. It is only necessary for the voter to 
be a mail of commonsense, 

If any candidate wants to win an election 
and does not understand the language of the 
voters, then he should learn the language of 
the voters. This is better than that the voters 
should he compelled to learn the State 
language. 

You explained, in your argument last 
night, that the people of Uganda, if they 
wished to have votes in the British part of the 
Administration, might have to learn English, 
before getting the vote. But is that a good 
position? , We shall soon be asking for votes 
for our sisters, as well as for ourselves. Can 
■weTorce them to learn English ? Should the 
people of Uganda and other nations be forced 
to learn English ? I think it very troublesome 
and unnatural. 

, Now, concerning a State language in East 
Africa, is English a natural State language? 
For the sake of inconveniences caused to a 
certain number of Englishmen and Indians and 
other foreigners, which make them dislike the 
trouble of learning thoroughly the native 
language, can we force, as time goes on, the 
numberless natives, who wish to qualify them- 
selves for a vote, to learn a most troublesome 
language like English ? Is it not more reason- 
able, that we few foreigners, in order to live 
among them and exploit their country, should 
'learn the native language and govern them 
through the native language? Even for ex- 
|iloiting,— ;-to look at' the most selfish side, — is 
it not safer ? I think, therefore, that in Uganda 
the State language should be Luganda and not 
English ; that not only at ifengo (the native 
capital) but also at Entebbe (the European 
, capital) everything should be carried on in 
Luganda, and not in English. I see that 
Mahatma Gandhi is advocating that Hindi 
should be the State language for India, and 
not English. In German East Africa, Swahili 
was the language of the German Government 
and also the language of the people. 

^ !• leave here about 7 a. m. for Nairobi, 


and reach Mombasa about December aSth 
•and sail for India. I hope to go to the 
Shantiniketan Ashrama. which you love so 
much ; for I wish to spend so.me quiet day^ 
there- I am finishing this v*ery early in the 
morning, because I am afraid I shall not see 
you again, as you are now in the Hospital. 

I wished verv!- much to discuss the matter 
once more with you ; but these are my views.” 

This was the end of the MSS. which my 
friend left with me at Kampala, in Uganda, 
before starting back across the Great Lake. I 
have read over his words many times since, 
and I value them for the fairness of their 
admissions and for their obvious sincerity^ 
and simplicity. 

The picture wdiich I retain most vividJy'^ of 
him in my mind is the characteristic one, where 
he was seated in a retired corner on the deck 
of the steamer "Clement Hill” during our 
journey across the Lake. A large illustrated 
volume Of Luther’s version »of the Bible, in 
German, was on his lap, and his English New 
Testament by his side, open at his favourite 
chapters, the Sermo'n on the Mount. He is a 
Hindu, rejoicing in what is to him the supreme 
teaching Of his religion, namely, Ahimsa, — 
that harmlessness to all, God’s creatures, 
whose positive side is Love. He had gone; 
so he told me, to school under the Ger- 
man head master, at iluanza, and had been 
seated day after day with the children, in ’ 
order to learn , German, because a copy of 
'Luther’s version had been given to him and 
he had been told that its rendering of the 
Sermon on the Mount threw a new light on 
its inner meaning. 

I wdsli indeed he could have been spared 
from his family duties to accompany me to 
South Africa ; for f felt again and again, when 
we talked over many things together, that his 
simple, 'direct, religious outlook upon life 
might have helped me more towards tlie solu- ' 
tion of the problems wiiich were awaiting me, 
on ray arrival in Johannesburg, than any con- 
ventional political discussions. j 

fTo be continued) ’ 

Shantiniketan C. F, ANDREvys. 
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THE SEW RESPOSSlBiLITlES OF INUL\K CAIHTAE 
By DiuuKN’i.jjA Kt'MAte S.\hk.%{’,. 


made btforo the goods Rave tlse coutttrj-, 
Banks arc djscourugirjg any e^iiaisive , 
foreign loans, even domestic loans art ’- 
greatly restricted, Bnsxaess is practically,” 
oil a cash basis to-day. ; 

But Hie merchants at the Indian eni 
of the transaction do not seeju to 
eq^uatcly realite the situation. Hence a lot 
oi muieccssarv delay, atmoyance, and loss'- 
o. busmess. Scores of busniessitieu from 
India are _nou- in the IJ. S„ who especk'd - 
to get credit on the strength of the referen- 


1 . The Ecoxomic Expaksioc of Ixw.v. 

C APITAL in Lidia does not seem anv 
longer to be shy. We have risen 
above the conditions tvheii the charge 
may have been considerably' true. Nay, 
progress appears to be so cumulative 
that the held of activity for Indian 
capital to-day is not confined solely 
to India but Is being extended tviliy-nilly 
to other parts of the world, —by tllc 
sheer momentum of commercial enterprise. 

Students of economic historv' are amr,* 
that trade was international or rather ccs Eom banks through whom they usualiv' 
inter-racial fit?t and became “national’’ conduct their tnansactiona, ■ They arc duV, 
afterwards. This la-w of the development ^PP<jI^ted and have been senclin'-'* cabPs to 
of intercourse between peoples is, appa- their firms to. open ci-cdit in this country ' 
rimtly being verifiea m'er ag.ain by the con- In many lastanccs the sliort tde^wnme 
ditions of financial Wandcvlust that the messages they send out are not nuite futol- 

present boom has set in motion in India. RgibIc to Hie firms at home Sn HmiV 
It IS but as a phase of this economic agents here have to lose time and sS 
e^^ionofladm that the banking world money for nothing. The cirrmn<=f™, 
has been mterpretmg the travels of distin- at once suggest to the ^ 

guished Aperts like Sir Vithaldas Thacker- Ret a respSisibiUtv of the hh.h“srfmno?- 

tance. ' impor-, 

3 . CoXDITIOXS OF ScJPPLV IK AMERICA./- 
In the first place, Indie 


sey . of Bombay, Sir M, Visvesarayya of 
hlysore, Mr. J. C, Banerjee ( engineer ) 
df.Calcutta, and of numerous other indus- 
, trial and commercial agents from different 
centers of -India to the United States. And 
- of course the firsthand invastigations of 
' these men could not but have been enrich- 


“ ateototdy (UI 
™- second place, the after^ 


— — w*. wrv*^A*a.\u enrich, niatli of tlie wpr hoc • 

; ing-Tndiah busma-s experience with the of an uanrecedenr^ 1° f several 

con^ete : realities .of the trade crisis that of goods^asl^! ? character. '-The 

; confront the entrepreneurs and captai^ of owing to the t-tmHon nP ^PP^ciahly, 

.-industry everywhere. : > . quarters of tl,r.“i f"om all 

. , ; Sd.far.as.tlie prospective importers n' T 'conditions of labof 

' vwbolesalc dealers of India are cionr;^ ^4' tours and hf 

,th„e cah'b=-,no,Wdr.iatiraSrd^^^^ -^,1 °S, 

to fliem 4-Tnr. a.1- aoiG 


what 


j . ■ oertain cases. b- 

them than’ the, fact- that ■ 'no — Jl- ' ' ''*ow it is -'orettr- r-a^ • ‘ 

it the'references.oftheirh^Us' 'and no ’■ 

ier- what the usual inethnrl curve and admits of on the. rising; 


■,,;how; . Pavments, for ' anvthino^^'vk-''^*-!' 'cnoe as “rieid” v.uuiu .uw 

-j/.-fcom -the-'Cnitea , States, X-ill .% Mconaf of the S 

^ ^ - o: i- o X »« this sMe SfStrs’SSja 
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-•phident'way- ot'.'clpiug busmess therefore = 
;;vv6iild be for- Ittdian: purchasers -to accom- , 
.vpauy all orders ' 'with- ‘‘irrevocable.' letters ' 
of, credit” i “approximatel 3 ’- covering cost, 

: freiglit, , insurance, ' etc. Tlie. manufacturers 
of macbineries. often demand 10 to 30 per 
- cent iii'a-dvance . alb.fig with the order to- 
' mak'e it binding, the balance on preparing 
shipment, or- oit railroad “ bill of lading.”. 

• ■ -■ ..It must'be remembered. by our importers 
; ; that in - 'America today the manufacturers 
^ are not- going after- new business. They, 
rare glad if- thej- can only supply the nor-. 

; mal reqiiiremeats of their old: customers, 
fSpecUratibh is; ' moreover, running ram- 
.pant, jhere, ' manufacturers consequently 
;■ have hardly any goods .in' hand. These 
, liiaYe ‘been contracted ior by -middlemen 
for months and years ahead,— especially in 
;.bte'el Valid- hardware, industries. Buyers 
-. from, CentraL^^ Southern Europe, from. 
■^•Japan and . China . as well as from Latin . 

America, haye’eonie; to the United States. 
V to bbtairi whatever they can from the spot ' 
dealers; They; are uniformly discovering 
.•ithat inahufacturer's’. prices,- where-ver avail- 
ii.abie;;' liave;',h6' stability. Nor can the 
''manufacturers assure in -all.instances that 
f igo'ods would be supplied according to the ' 
Vsamples ; which; !.-.-were. furnished several 
" , months . or ; even, weehs' ago. ;It is .eUsily 
L 'conceivable' why' at such, a long distance as 
L'lndla '.satisfactbry business 'Transaction is 
.difficult^, if hot irupossible,.. through. manm 
J.bfactufers’.' samples, catalogues or pricelists,. 

ATliere are-already-several. Indian experi- ' 
■/ en'ces .which’ go to . shoiv that .£ ,willing;and . 
|;;.’.respqririble buyer, -who. opened credit -with 
V':the order' could, hot get the, goods because 
The ofigihal samples -.bbiild aot-be satisfied 
^by ,the;actual productibh, and of course the. . 
•.;.datest;pHces,-vYere;abbut 25 to .75 .per cent 
J llxigher; 'thah.The prices ./originally, quoted. - 
The best thing to ,dp, -tinder -the Ccircumst'an-.;; 
y / ces is; to /accredit, the agents' with, a flexible, 
/^i/.amquht of freedom;in' . regard to" the - qhali- -■ 
:../y/-ties,‘ and, prices, ■ . aud'. 'secondly to; organize 
sbihe sbrt bf. an, Amorican-.branch or /agency; . 
billy -for the, handling b/f purchases '.but 
vTb'fb for deetpirig the hptises'in 'India:fegu- 
' . Informed as ;^io the ‘ , fliictuatibns ■' and / 
in-the pfbcluction,ride.bf • ■ Ame-. •" 
//Vrica^cpmi&fce/V.:V*./V:; •.T,.'7..v/. 


■ ’ . This latter point needs a little elucida- 

■ tio'n. -';Afahy Indiaii importers of general 
/• inerchandise seem to . cherish the hope of 

- dealing direct with, -the- xVmerican manitfac- 
T'urers.'. This thejT attcaupt to accomplish 
' through advertisements in" trade journals.,. 

In these . days ■ of scientific advertising' 
nothing- is; so far , from - the practicable. 
.SjUch ,a hope on the part of Indian and 
other foreign '.importers is- based on an. 
ignorance of the actual conditions ; here. 

- It is no torious in. business circles, . that a ■ 
thirdhand’ dealerquite often quotes price's 
as manufacturer, telling bis enstomers that . 
such and such-arc. the mnrket. cpnditions.' 

Vliut .even if proper- connection, were avail-; 
'.able, to deal directly with - some twenty. 

'Imes of -mamdatture in' a 'VAatis-; 
factors^ manner from a distance- lilce;,':tha£ 
of India which takes • at ' least, four weeks . 
for a one way mail, is a very- e^ensive' and 
, arduous affair. A reliable agency working- 
'•bn a “cominission bari§’-’ ;slaouldj therefore 
be sought or better opened by the leading / 
■'business -interests of India.,; /tUitomaticaliy; ; 
.then there- arises- another .responsibility' of - 
the first rate befo’re Indian capitalists andp- 
banking. institutions', ' ,• 

■ 4; -The; Einan’ce/of I.'iternAtion.-u:; 

V' . ^ ;TRAbE. V/T.; 

. As a/ rule the subject.bf foreign , trade, is ■' 

. -ithfamiliar-and quite abstract to most .’of -; 
our ‘reading jpublic. It ..niay /not, /be • but 
pf'place here .to give a- glimpse ' into' the. 
ciechanism '• of international -/ com'mefee, ' 

' .esperially into its financial' .side.;- /Suppose;- 
• an Indian hierchant should. like to . venture - 
pu extending / his . operations, in /Ame'ricav.. , 
As .he-.is likely , to'/be,- - linknd-u'n- .in this 
*c.oun try,. ;tO: begin, with,, -.the- business 'can '/ 

. be.consummated in the/first instance /ohly,- 
if he remits .cash, -with ' the'' oirdei- thfough , . 
some bank, .-He may/Iiaye, gobd- banking / : 
references and his'stahding, ih.his . comrner- . 
cfal '/circle /may .*be;-, .excellent, '-but-.-the. ;./ 
American, seller lias np/clidnce'/. of knowing 

■ anythingabbuttliese particulars itnless tJiey-'; 
ate .obtainable ia tins conntryi .Tt has toTe '/' . 
•uadbrstobd that- banks in India -whb/'bave /- 
'ageh.fcs.'here .do/, not ^sehd-/ reports/'' unless-:./ 

; ■■'they /are/ asked -by any; - paitjr froin;. /^is' 

■ ' side.qr, ■instnicted by/ the imp'orters in; India' ; 
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who axe contemplating business here. Hi. 
procedure x\ ill be to make aj raagcaieuts 
witir Ills local bank to instruct its agetits 
in Kew York to i=sue an ‘•irre’'.’Ocablc 
letter of credit” in the name of _ the' finn 
which is to suppU' the order. This “lectei” 
is to cover the approximate cost, etc., 
of the transaction. The payments can 
then he made by the bank when documeaU 
are submitted to it. 

Or, the merchant may have credit al- 
ready established in New York. In that 
case he ha': only to adtise lus bank, or 
commercial agents to finance a certam 
amount of the transactions with which he 
may have authorized the ordc-r-suppMcr 
But if the merchant’s business connections 
and standing aie abxady well refeired to 
by any banking institution, of course, 
the supplier can arrange to get credit foi 
s'nty days at ilie local rate of interest 
, which is geueralh* 6 td 7 per cent by 
making pa 3 *ments for 25 to 35 per cent 


acfjujrs 
ihi'/..' in 


India can hardlv he c>:p^ctc.d to 
that e , pci ieiae liy opc.adhjg a f^v,’ 

New Yoik or Chicag<f 

Vci\ few Indian houses have the 

facilitic. for making their pufi.lmse^^ hi 
liiis the world's biggest n,arket. They 
fail thciefore to take adva-otage of ike 
diversity of prices and qualiiii-r otKXcd. 
hIo.it of them dopend on the smsfict- Or 
catalog«>.a Sent out by kO>uc t nUrprisiiig 
firms. And of course not intuj'i conemms 


arc in a position to scud tueh; ov, u agents 


abioad. Some of the promuaut Jcfulcis 
in business should tlarcfoie make it a 
point^to establish an Agenev cuiisistiug 
of Indian intcrc-tts. ■ - ■ 

I'.ouse 


clearing 


It should worL as a 
tyports and inmotts. 


Thioughthc s. maces of such a clearing 


of the purchasing amount against docu- 


ments. As already mentioned, -banlts are 
not encouraging loans. The latter proce- 
dure can therefore be eSpected only of 
highly financed commission houses. 
Generally speaMng, it should not be 
counted on asplaying any important part 
in foreign business these days. 

For one, however, who is on his maiden 
trip to^the w'orld of foreign commerce the 
best method is to start some transactions 
by paying cash against documents. 

' Arrangements for credit for future trans- 
actions can subsequently be made vritliout 
much difficulty^ on reasonable terms, which 
however will he regulated accorffin" to 
the usual procedure hr which bauks in this 
country' ofier facilities towards financing 
foreign trade. ® 


house the Indian merchants will get guocl.s 
direct from manufacturer.-, or at the best 
obtainable prices. Owing to the purchases 
being made by a local rLpicscntativc 
there will acciue an appreciable profit in 
the competitive market as regards prices 
and qtialitics. And as the Agency should 
be directed by Indian caperts, the traders 
at home may rely on persons who ujider- 
stand Indian tastes and conditions as well 
as possess American enperiente. 

. ^Fhc Agency could handle not only the 
importe to India hut also might be depend- 
cd on for the wv poi t tide of Indian trade. 

States jute, gunny bags, tea, 
coffee, nmber. shellac, myrobalaas, indigo, 
turmeric, tamarind, mix vomica, all kinds ■ 


of crude drugs, essential oIi<- 


ores, mica and other Indian products h 
always m good demand. The A^ei 


could briu 


A^J ISDIAOl AgESCX IX THE 

United States, 


manganese 
are 

, . The Agency 

Tn,!;-.., ■“ ‘Erect connection of , 

ilmerican 

memufacturers and consumers, 

be- 
tween India and the United 


The need for an Indian Agency perma- 
nently located in the U. S. must ahead"- 
have been, felt by the large 'dealers and 
shre-wd novices in foreign commerce. For 
intakes time and considerable local know- 
ledge of all SOI is to getat the right source 
of supplies. And transient agents suchss 
can be deputed by the hitsintss houses in 


all this time tenl^dhTerie.f'iandkE 

channels Hke English 

ofadirefi- , ^ ^®^?''^*^rdsthe promotion 
countries between the two< 

nnrf^l besides an extraordi- ‘ 

this' ^ triaging about 

offavoShT On achounti' 
tramfer of rates for the direct 

tramiei of mpec mto dollars (without’ 
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passing'tlirbngli: 'ihfei'stediiig" stage).- there' '- 
is: the, chance - of ' a'i.tretilendbus saving ifqr -v 
ffidiihli’Ppoi.W^s* ' Ajnd already,-;'.th< 2 re ;are c 
facilities-fhat ; cdnld be:- easily- ;.,avail'ed 
Por i thee ’International , -Banking Corpora- T 
iion'of'New 'Yorit hasVabran^^^ Calcutta^-; . 
nhd the.Yata industrial Bank is the Indian.;, 
corresppndeht ■ oh. the' Guarrantv : Tmsh 
Company of New York. ^ 

• -'.. In additioh-there must' be -mentidned the, 
direct shipping connections bet-ween Indian- 
and American.rpprts'.' These ; .sailings, every " 


.’alternate'weeldirom each e'nd are.,the most 
Tavdrable condition's - conducive- .to an 
'adyantagcoiis' trade ;f elation ^ , 'V'h 

. -sGirchm stances then seen^ to be ripeVfr.om 
all' sides .foi' building.up an. Indian Agency 
ih^NkwiYorY for -the ■'handling of direct 
•transaction between; the . and . India; 

Yhe-'./consequent ’ 'responsibility^-' of Indian 
capital in foreign countries - beednies neces- 
sarily ah important subject ;of investiga- 
tion to; the 'students.; of fihaficei . exchange 

and',b'atilcihg'.-'h‘Y' .> ■ • ■ : ■. ■: i - 


^ ;A'BASTAli;:THE;I^ND 6 F.TkE-^IJAI«ltA&A^» 


HE Feudatory .State of Bastar in the 
^'■;.i.Centihl . Provinces covers an area 
'.’iiof . oyer '-13,000 ' square miles. It is 
• bounded oh -the.-, hortH,-: by;, the, Peudatory 
Statev of -Kahkerj' on ' '.the' south „ by the 
.-MadrahPresid'chcy, '.on' the-, 'cash by •. the 
■-ternto'ri^s .of -theHaja -of Jaipur, in .the, 
;.M4dras.',Presid,encyV;' ahd bn. thes'west by; 
7. the- dominions- of "the 'Hizam. 'The river 
iGpdayari': which; forms tl^e boundary be- 
,'-tweeh;Basta.r State and, the Nizam’s , Terri- 
tory was pTold the scene of 'mahy^hVents, 
^pathetic ' and \ heroic, : in -..the, journey of 
K5mah:Has:hiah?.and/ Sita. ’ to" the , .south. 
-.The forest-, of :PatidaUa;-,Panchavati and 
•. Jahasthana' ' and- the . ;'ttiountaih-home hf 
uYali and .Biigriva to: -graphically painted 
;.;by-Hie-p.oet Bliavabhitti in His play Uttara- 
■^BaiiiachfiritamK'.gre' .by-, tradition, - and 
;.:pbpular helief placed in.-Bastdr.'- -In Bastar 
; are the..tpwh':of.Bhumagttdam;b the:- Capitai' 
>;,of ■ the-:-.' Bakshasa.' king Kharjuseh,;'. and - 
btptJntHumfafthcbome ,'of ; YdH.,bDhutna-;- 
:-g«dain ph. the-.Godayatn .was'.'tiie'; place ' 
:,from tJdch Shoorpatialcha ■came,to.';makc 
'-love;:' tb.;-"I^3ma ’ ■ and was’ jilted- by,. Win.’ 
Y^kiliwas’Idlledhhd' his ■ ‘ -widow married: liis 
■.youti^c brbthcr’Sugrtva'the'aUy.pf'EahiaV 
&Thb;- cftstpm,; dfv'marrymg . the- ' deceased - 
rhnd-S''l’lybtinget .-.trother '•, still, exists' 
Tt®bbg’-.i'the .• ancient':' tribes',- of' .'Bastar;'- 

-. variety . rof -.fruits; 
-tw 9 Y.® S' tVildr --’the ; :clncf 7 ' of ; iybidv -'.is a. 


.-■Very-v.Idrge.sired- ,'ahd • deliciphsly-davoured; 
' orangey/ .To, those 'whorinmhtaihr.that ':'.the; 
■orange is 'not-'. a native: of India'- but/ bah' 
. j .been ■.imported; , by; 'Westeru; ’hati.bhsj-Hhis'' 
-/will cpme 'as'.' a great;; surprise;,. .if.-:-;- the;,., 
/'/aheieht Bishih,did'''depend upo'n/fitiitsghdr- 
biilbbiis- pi ahtslor. their ■ maintehahebj .they-';, 
probabjy could , hot--' have, ; selecte&dhetier '] 
place'.thah the . jungles: of'- .'Bastar! where, - 
•' the .rnpre primitive' ■ -trihes: are”'. : tp . thikday 
unacquamted -with the, art of , agriculture''" 
and gre- largely dependent upon; the' bounty ;/ 
of .the sylvan-deities for their, npurishineat, 

' Traditiph also .-relatek that . .the Pandayas. j 
daring, their .■wanderings .resided iacoghi.tp !. 
' 10 the.iinlcnpW'n recesses.'- of .the motmtaias ' 

, ..of Bastar , 0 n - a' liill - heafj/the'' village of; 

... Puja'ri Kanlceryon the Godavari, .are' shown ,= ■ 
• Hie footprints. 'of the ! Partdayas’. io.: ■which , " ■ 
;_the devout resort 'periodicany bh' a.pilgfim- ' 

‘ ageY7;;-'/'7'-;r,;- - y,-;/""-'.;.- y y.yi-’.-'- 7 .;;/' v: 

• Such -Is Bastar,',. the ,-. land of ,RSma*s ' 
-Vaua-YAsa,- ini'- whose ■'primeyaT';forests of'.'/ 
'■' Sal and " teak have rdamed >frdtn ' ancient 
; .times all.- Varieties of . game inclndrag , the,;- : 

■ wild'^buffalo,'! tlie .Indian bison,; ;and’;tfic,/, . 
-Indian. BArlsingha. ;.bV -.‘GaVna.;.-,.'.This,',-,;' 
■,-spprtsma.n’s paradise, .during last ‘ Easter, y : 

! clothed ih;-thc glory'of,;Spring,/;-w'ith’the’ - . 
, early- tri'or'mng breezes heavy with the scehV.;/- 
of thebiosspm of 'the^-thangp and-- of- the,;,/ 
iohuffictable ''.jungle •, trees-', and',;' cr^pers;, 

: resembTe/tT,'...'fciie '/paradise' .'of- -Indy ;by,'/ its/-/'/ 
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coiT*par£.tr,'e iaaeccsssbiUty, tlie thann of of Bio j or departure performed hy the 
its forest life, and the music of it? birds, tribes when triilmnza wrxS raging 

chief among vrhich^nre the f^ious Bastar in their small Ysliageb. 1 iic Tillageit: 
hia'ct, the BmmrSj, the golden oriole and vrould get together anti Ss two [.oks^ in 
the rare variety of gre.a yhg* on hnown the gro'und on the village hounuarr and 
as Kiva Hariyal. Bastar might justly having decorated them with leaves and 
be depdbed as the Cashmere of the Central sacriheed goats, pigs and fowk to the 
Provinces. ^ ^ ^ ^ In£aenza deiS,d, request him to take his 

By the Kincn^s of hfr. Crawford, the departure from their village, Kcslml is 
Polit.ctd Agcii_ o; C, P, Feudatoncs, 1 was 2000 ft. abote sea-level and tiie suddm 
pjpmitted^to “boor a wild bunaio and a and steep ascent of the Telia Gliat brin'^ 
biiOn in tGy*a«a.0i block , oserved for the one into the cooler legions of the forest 
Raja Eahadim Sari Jawahir Smghji oi plateau of the northern half of the State. 
Sarangarn.^ Shooting in Bastar is well The chauFeur, appropriatelv called bv the 
xegnls-xcd lor ^visitors, each sportsman local tribes the PechwAli, has to Ee rather 
being 5*^? to shoot one bull banhlo circumspect wiiiie negotiatin'^ the ascent, 
ana one bispn per year L’nfartunasely as amongst the victims of the Telin Gfaati 

1°”®^ people,^ especim-y tne viimge was a Diwan of Bastar State in recent 
SsGijfCciriSj art ai;cL ualess tney could. tc£x?, 

be absoluteiv restricted, big game will be ' Pharasaam, 122 mPes from R-dnim 

W Ti.. road o« fcst '-.enporSt cSS I S 

S unsuccessful owing to the 

State, iSi miles from Raipur, on the B. r, me 

Rv., is maintained in snlendid condi- 

aown 
Echan 



from the troop 
bin- bunvan 


Vthjdi XLliCzuuivil panoramic vle^T oftue rr-P£> ^ bunvan 

bpis and plains belovr comparable to ihf^ f camping ground thdr bome. 

wew from Panchgaria is obtained, i= a in thr- good water 
tempk believed to possess the no^i o£ SSf- Jimgle. The tribe of 

nrTVtrjcr jtiTTrrtTr rT\jAe-*y>Z^ V - 
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placed in^tEAinlddie of;, it. •; On- . citlier. side’, 
of the path- Was a smiling group of jungle- 
beautieA • -This gustprix ’■ is, - loiown. . ..as 
B-dtrchhe’kna.-'.’Wheneyer.^a ruling - chief .is . 
p.assing he.is stopped’ bj;:a. rope .thus, tied: 
;and, isA' reminded , thaW- With.' a little ; 
Dulcsheesh he. inay. proceed -unmolested- on 
-■KAjbufney.>: 'j f-. .i;.’ ' A ' 

-•-■-^Thc:.- jungle; - Trib'es',. ' ■ of ' Bastar ’ are 
expert; hunters,., ,'AIost - of ..the tribes,. are ■ 
practically' .oihhiy or 6ns and .beef is' a , 
iaYbnntefood.'Avi-th;. them.; ' The fermented, 
jiiict of thejialms’ known as,, salafi toddy. : 
hhd-stndi.aad the.' liquor' extracted , from-. 

; AlahiiWajilq-wers are' the ' "only joy- hho-^'n. 
.to'- them; besides their passion for' dancing. 
The ; slaughter j.bf animals; - especially ...of. 
■COWS, fqr food Wiid for sacrificial ..purposes, ■ 
'iSjCarriect'da oii'/a yery . large' scale; , Sxteh -. 
W.6W: slanghter haS' gone ori without ."any ' 
interference from, the ■ 'rulirtg^ faihily. Ayhich,, 

; WAuHindm A - .The yRaj , family of Bas-tar • 
A^lhimb descent frohi the Kings of Warangal 
AJbithe'Peccau.l ; •; tVadition, relates that" the ■ ' 
x,§9l|3pss '■ .Dah'tesli'wari ■ gave, ‘a " sword .-to/. 


. the. first Raja of Bhstar, Anuani .Der,' and 
asked him ' to dead the- Vay pronusing to 
'follow him; /On / the ' xvayj Aunam Dey 
.turned baclc to seaif; the; Devi; wa;s''behin‘d 
him ; upon" . which ^ she ; ; stopped.; . and 
.trahsfoiahed herself into stone at Dautetv 
/\vada,' wherc a; '.temple was : buHt; by the 
Raja and it .has’ since. been. 'eni&oweel and, 
enriched by- his descehdan-£g; The -Bastar 

• Raj- - is ' regarded '■ as • : a-.. ' grant . by the 
.Dantesh\Yari-/ DeW.; in 'whose name the 
■State is -ruled and .’the reigning Raja is- 
.;he'r''Puja ri -or; high .priest: ■ And' yet * except" ' 

in the toivn oE-jagdalpur;. where the small • 
'.■colony of 'Hindu.s' has > partially •- Hindtiised . 
’the.;trihesnicaj' "the; slaughter; of co\YS,.for;, 
. food is continuing and'Bastar to this day 
. remains .the laad;.,of -the" Rakshasas.' ■The., 
.• aborigine's have no need, for; Brahmans;; a.t . 

theit- marriages or deaths or-; for the gods ' 
f'and' 'goddesses ,6f . ;Brahina-nism. .-'-The-; 
,- aborigihes are beIieVcfo;iTi‘;witcheraffc' anWA 
•'ihagic, emd- the Gonds;of . tIie .wild .regions,' 
■; aiW, notorious sorcerers:-; Chaitan Singltahd ; 

• cYCu-,th6 Mah6medan Mahbiit ‘ 'shared - the . 
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bslitfsn tlie^eTilcje £iid promptly covered 
isp a liaiC tliat vra^ sbov on tlie marcli to 
prevent the etil eye afttcHug it and 
r<mdenng it dangerous for food 1 The 
rdjgioaar^he ahorigines is s;nipk-th<^re 
are so temples and no images and vror^hio 
consists ol the blood and flesh of cov.c 
pigs, goats and fovds, to drive av-av 
epmemicsortopray for rain. Amonath- 
prmcipm tribes of Bastar are the •’'lldiie 
Manas, Ehatras, GadhSs, TelanVs anfl 

not cat OLC.. _timcag the minor tribes arr- 
_Koso-.s or v.orixns in silh and Ghassiac rr 
S3ces. The Ghassi-s speai' c 

their own and eat the fesh ^ 
the leopard and the bear, ljut nr f 
b»r Tb,GaaKBa„ ^ 

mi. monkcj but laey vrill not cat th° -rS 
faced motjirev, , ^ ‘■‘"'j 

The MadiSs are perhaps the 

pnnnUvctr/ceof ae a^ori^kes tf 
andm all^ prooamiity aretae dc=cenda^^ 
ot some o: those tribes tvhom cer 
called the EM-hasas! 'Sieh 
MSOv, js not understood bv * 

^ aad M5di is diiilrcnt 
^•rhntngariji as y-cli as Tih ^ 

. = “1-s.xra on 


tar do not eat be J’ « 23 

resrw^ .vC contrary t! 

rcs,.cct the cov.- so raucli that th- v ns- i 

for agr,«hural pu,p„s« 

'-^op^ raised bv th" co ‘ 

another cov- -Ind t- ot i 

sacred food. Th" 

selves fidln drci^tvl'^W’ consider the 
cloth and'an anarrotvlo 

oath" head The- ‘'‘^Tardiongturh 
cigar about? ^ 

“chutta” T'r,.* ^ v.'Cich is call 

called MSdiaii" ^ Madii 

AbhuJmSd. ^he iidlac^! 

nee as th"v — “or cninva 


KosriiB ,L ==<iil 

“.as .boil i 

Oj'/Jitai, Chant ^ Tiff or 

raainiy on the nr^i' Madias 

jendu Chkr \liCiT if ‘ 

oi so^ and the les^"'* ^olj-ar. The fr 
ascfifctr food Sai-4^^°3 ether trees 

^sladand Send! trees 



Cv-" 


•j Mildis WoD)Ki 

'Mit.dpwh'iti a- famiup ryear. ’and' tte ' dried 





jpie' jjUjfdias; like.', .the ; other 'jimgle tribes, 
arc , devoted v„( id- in.tdxicatirig: driuks < - The , 
^lic^pf the, various, palm trees' is frce'to",the 
'itbje,cts;o£,Bas ta,r./ 'Aiiy-dne may ' . extract 
*jy for ;diis,-.d\vn;'\isei blit , 'sale -pCdt is ' 

-yidden.f' '-The.liquor'- made .;froih , Jdahmva 
•^dlv'ers;-;' aloiie ..is,', sold.' T- by .' a;.;Tliikedar, ’ 
>ilthbugh no'l' restriction^ .'is ' imposed dm-. 


ihg and differentyvaneties .of •dancesiy 'The^ 
liorha of. the- bison arc ’ 'wof u' • o'li ' ,the:he'’ad 
••,'4uriug,-Ahe,','dahce;. by -thei ^.uien.' X’ '-.feW' 
- day's later the' , ceriiiphy - caHed ' Ga tapalcna'. 
is ‘ perfq'nn ed / > Od this : pccasidn- more ' ediys- ' 


are 



idbm'estic .rebonomy. . of '-thevjungle ;.ytribes,- ■. 
t5’eidg^fQo4Tbr'botH'-..man'? and ;bcast. ..-iTlie 



[Ith'eiEyarriytdj'f^^^^ tWd or three days'; .r-^^hen- 
!^lie,''ryady'edl'arii're, ■a--ddiv;'dd'lkilled 
f-hertail id'giydn'.in the hahd'df the deceased, % 


the:''''.b5dy ds' '; burnt. 'I’.Thei 

^lS?^|j?ihIedVi'rdatiycs‘ eat':'the" flesh ,';.of ’the; 



"Af -■'.f 'hietil '.'audy.Hyo'men,'- .yarc'-'';^/expeffcl 
y..uan(^t^g;^h'd.thd*e'-.ar4'’inanv''-TcfT -.mterest-d 


deceased'm'.whose memory a stone . is " put 
up.byThe roadside -dn a.'place /selected " for . 
; yhe/p'ur pose .• / , i\.yx •immarried;-, liiam dias no . 
right ,to a; stone./ after- death. /'The '.Madias-: 
burn ’their dead, .except, children.and tlidse'" 
_ adults lYhd.h'avd'.'died '-'df ;. stnalfpor... - Tlie- 
Madia mendh ;remofevhiJls;’;haye. no dress . 
of any'- /Idncl;'.. 'aud.',.dri.. '/this '-.respect:' they 
'. resemble Vthe 'Afiicah:abdrigin'es.''deseribedv 
uv Rooseyeit's, Game. .Trails in East- Africa'.;' 
. During' the?:monsdoiisV.'the '■Hadias; '■wear,- 
- Fdr.'protec£ion>';ad kind,- of overc'pat 'm'ade'; 
.;',df ropes. ; , The wOmeii- tie a/ piece of clothf 
/ round'- the' .yraisty they, p'ortidri’-; aJjoye' it V 
: :being ' -left > exposed/. ;■ lT. is ;;said/; that; -td;,/ 
/-touch, ay;Mldia 'wdman/’bn.,''flie sh'ouldei!',’;/ 
.■•'■but , nowherd: else,./ .ahovey. the'’ .waist,-, .is; 

■ '.'regaifded , by;''- lie'r, - as ; .'aii'y d.utrage. --to. -'her 
: ' modesty;' They alsd/wearbltge-ir on '•na^f 
rpimd thest/n'ccks.,. -The -Madias are ccr'yiiry ; 
dimple' add'-d’aw ./'abiding-pepple;;', .Thdpiie; " 
./■'crime bndWmamD'ag/them' is' homicide /.fdb-l 
















s X^ie- ■cbiiimehccmenfc;of -ihe •• cbui'tsiiip.-. ■^■s4u#c.^ii;^:bi:bss'-st'aJvC§ 'putqp.'/A. '.stake'.' 
riie^outig pcd'pie spend'' the-higHt' in - tlic. fin.; tlie ,; iiiictdle,; represents.. tlie.;rai.ii ':god;. 

5Hbt4iSliar''‘ati4: foanaEties.^of imanriage; - Tiie;temple',lias no. coje 
f atiy,-.are Eeld stibseqiieiitlj..; Ko’ married-.; to ^vea-cbance.,t‘b;tHe ram gbdtp, realtze 
.ybmen'arer'allowed'-‘mytbe'-';Ghp^ ,l;t5ibttHere'is.’fear... pfdelitge 

Mdrias also malie ttse\ of corv's .flesli - and' 'Veseessiyelj.rHis 'wdrsIiipEs alsq conducted 
i^qdbt'X-fbr .'Xfttn'eral '* ceremonies.- -X THfee - by t?^e .sla'ugHter oX.'bJii'ui.ais.>'Thq' M'U 
;?ears,;'‘- after .-'the; death .qf.'a.:,promuient' '^, .are’ expert;* in, thedmowlfedger.of ..tvoodcraft,. 
pfember of a-t^Muria' ''family.', the - suryiybrs;; . and'the' laugffage Pf 'bifda.qnd b'easts. They 
phtertaia friends- and relatlycs . according -/hunt in large'organized^ parties 'and.. their 
to ib'eir means and position. -The cerembhv ■ depredations, have'- greatly,' deducfed ytbe. 
is'; ■ called • Dhol 'Mama . Huge,: drums ', are'-. ' cliane'e. of sport 'da ; fo'rests which ;at:' , one : 
&eateh'day;arid night for li tr^Ic. or "two , tim'ewere filled with. game. Their way of 
according Vtd *. .'.‘the-X '■ -row.' of^tlle ■ didst;, hunting hison is by' sUrrpuudmg him-ond';: 



shbiTting-itih the-Pisbh furhh. b'a'ck: ■iipqU'-j 
:are:'-sacnfifced.' :x>aiicmg'' . his^phrmieirsd; It; ^;mq^.-;tfe 
‘ antb.'driakingv are .. necessary- parts ■ of; the; 'vfii'st.party.'td-.worry the bison ftoin pehtndi-,-.; 
'■feferaony'i" BHeemadil^vX the, raih ’ ’* o ^<-7 - ;f t-.A-ir* Annnorti:' * 






1 mvtlieground 


■bison ..'cbmes, ‘top.nearXtheyexperhXiltt"^^^^ 
■.td^'forthf'ad.Xclins^'b'yp'h-tree^'Jbyh^^ 
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YRIs method of pursuing aiid being pursued " 
bj the bison is repeated till the bison gets, 
eshausteo and is kbled by.' his tormentors. ■ 
The Murias believe; th.at a bison 'can' jump I' 

' ata man -wdio ciimbtd'np a treei The ' 
■bison is belieVed also to throyr foam;at 'a- 
' rh;,' snortin'^* which - sets; -tip - such. 


■ ' falls dowm .and', is gored -far the bison. 

' Yiliat vvould happen if the, man up rlie tree 
'■ iuMl.'a' coat and - trousers could not he 
'■ explained by luy Muria guide ! ; ■ • ■ 

■ -. Ta the month' of, Chaitra- the vromen 
.observe ' :Chait-parab by 'bathing . and' 

'-..decorating .tlieni.%lT'es''in the.' mornings - 
. and dancing; iiibhe evenings with', buncli^ 
:■ of 'peacbclt feathers in .their hands. ' Diinn^r 
.^is • ptrmd it'-'is-bhe'^aitom of Bastar 
, to organize a general ' drive - by s-veral 

, thousand beaters -: through' miles and iniie.= 

...of jungle- country: and through nar^tn*^ 

. rue ..u.iic ' tec ceaters come 

across, nfeg«, tuey seep, the night tb^e 
and-, continue. -the.dnve with urabafed 
■: next , mermng riU at " the , dot m' 

it a- large - quantity of -game' irrr- D ^ 


•as. Joor Parudh, Theipoet Bana.-'wEo' 
■according toV'/Sir. .Ry , ,G. , .Bhandarhdr': 
flourished in- the 7th. centurr A. C./ 'h^- 
given ;a vivid'description of a drive of- this'- 
, ktod organized by the tribe of Shabaras'' 0 ?: 
-Bheelsin the ^dambari. The foilowdhg; 
,^toct from the Kadambari mar be'.said-i 

accurate account of theGondsi 

and Munas oi Bastar. “I could •hob: 
toeT^ore,-but feel, oh what misgnided liv«^ 

theShabar^^leadandhow dislas^MS'- 

afl good people is their conduct 1 

are th£ by therirtuoua; 

‘^'u-iptura nh.’l ^ is iheir;^ 

-S&c^Stfinl"^ Pfphets;:lhei^ 

birds; do!?s areS«^^^^^ 

is in lon^- fr,*. f irienos, their, kingdom.; 

them ; hov-« know-n’.to'i 

tricI:edaeeds~’aretLi™S^~ compassinj; 

poisoned mouths^ ‘ 

their assiataato - rt, J ^ snakes.-.atoj- 

the ihnocenfc 

'-'•■women ■ of - .wives- are ''the| 

^aenceiaampng;savage tig^ n^gimf^ 
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"nesn': is tn 

offering,:, tlieiv^ occupation, is^ ' theft;' ' 
.beads, are, their orhamehts, theit ointment '' 
.is.:oi Ahe'-mfe nf -f-Ko •v.r’-T. r -•,' ., •" 




frri 


;«ie^;gc^pletely:- ^ 

.^rMchiv,,(JCaaa^ - ,. 

V f off space .foirliids {ihe '' recounting 
^oPi^oiir- adveutures dh^ the jungles of 
7^^'^aoti ;,in{ the,;quest after : 
■the -^d buffalo,. The trip -was eminently 
^ ® .coveted trophy, having been 

toiled for> and sectti'ed. 1 •• * .. 

kr - ffs - .conversant . .' with 
Marathi there j would .hardly be any Ian- : 
guagedifiicnlty. in .Bastar, , Halbi'is 4oken 
by. the..-, majority and, is-;., understood hy 
, ^mpst;ofthe,tnbes.V Td.a- native of MnhaA: 
' .Halffi' woiild be Marathi .with ' a.'' 
slightrproyinciaf . variation: "The Halbas.-. 
;:;are Hindus, and. follow, the Brahmanical 
:,^ta^ ;they are. htriHngly tike- the Mali- 

V trOfttclS in nnri xl* - . 






.,5 - '-u'- ‘.'=ai .i>u.ciiiarasurra is. nor , 

. ^erely,;the Deccan but'at dhe-time included. 

^.ffole of the Madhya Desha or Central ,' 
;>t. ,7pyinces; ' Haibi ' will present the most 
';c-?^^?^^stin-glanguage proofs. ., Lariy a,- -Uriya '; 
■■;'‘'^“oA..hhati_sgarhi, so akin' to Marathi, may- ■ 
S':;,'^^.^:¥^ahtage' be studied by thd . curious 

> ’’ oar ' trip, were dcvot- 

A'lT^ff.JfSoalpur, the capital of the State, and 
:■■ vf ,o,t, the splendid •waterfall, 22. iniles ^ 

tVhen Bastar town, the^ 
'"-■-'ancient ca.T)itrit'’'’nr'io i,.— ■ 




i-x ,Y t:» T ; vuiv-i. ouuccauisneaaquarters 

,4|Rvlagdalpur on thd other side' of the river 
^ ';.,P-^:.^^ceii^dants of the invad- 

;':*S . -to', be .. found- .in Bastar;and . 

of .the languages-spoken bv. 

! iSs'not free' fri-i«r • -ji. 



f r Bahadjit. Shri J.awahi'r Singhji bf' , 

, ■; ' ■ State, C. P.- ' .. . ' _ • 

. Chaitan Singh is on-tlieright holding the Snifje. r: .•. 

At -ICohdegam, the headquarters ; of 
the, tehsil, there, is a dak' biihgalow and a;: 
- sm^I ' ' bazar - !iii twHich the enterprising" 
nf-tiyeA : of ; Kathiawad deal’.; .in •' .grain:. : 

;• Eathiawadi-,;: ' whether -..as..' fe-aderj^- 
carpenter/ mason; , or contractor, is jh great ;; 
demand 'all : 6ver .the ..C., P; Xast X’mas.I ;: 
came ■. ‘across^ oiie •in. thb,far aivay ijunglesi"- 
of -the’ :PhulJhar Zemihdari,'': This enteri -; 
.prisihg :-ypung^ Bauid ■-fook ypart/ • ih. the 
tiger /beat; ‘suitably dressed in .Klialci, and; -; 
Lis ■-'’crtthdsiasra /arid keea apprcdatxbh. ■- of; 

1X1 ’^11^'' li* r*T-l L/J. ’ .f' '■ ' ..’i .»T' 



of ;'9G fh/..Ayhich 
:hns '-already ■ :atti-'a:ctfed' 

Sorimtd;,- 

.-English picked;‘up; in' ari'hbtnr’s' 
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slioot on tEe last flay bj the RajaBaha- 
Eur of Saiangarh, 

The arms -were then finally cleaned 
and put away till the next vacation. And 
we bade farewell to the jungles miujumiaCT 
thelines from Kalidasa ^ 

‘■■Alay the wild buffalos plunge in the 
water of the puddles and. agitate it bv le- 
jpeatedly striking it with their horns^ let 


the herds of deer forming groups under' 
shade df trees occupy themselves in 
nation, may the wild boars enjoy acd 
trample upon the Mustagrass in the'poofe; 
and may our bow, having its string faster"' 
ing undone, get repose.^" (Shttkimtaia, Ae^- 
11,40). _ 

Bar Library’, ^ 

Calcutta. RAKjiimio S, 


W±lKlSi.MAb 


X. 




1 article is the suLstance of a 

Berber 2Sih, 1920, after a -risit to Ueaada. 

seutaice£“Y.hich 

were on,3 of local interest. C. F. A.] 

disabilities under which Indiaus ssiifer, 
1 they go auroad, are so heat y, that 

■ J and iastiuctne to -turn 

in-gt aJl to tile? j 




atsometias 

-r sciiDoI daysj how 

ui Our home-iiie Enninn,! = wstDm<!d 


hi ^ -r • > W’-jfSe ot yohr school days^ 
tome t England, weare accasto — 

to meet together m families each Cfaristtnas 
It was at these times, when I 'was 


Season. 


when tbp^T^ £ arms and how the poor mothc 
V £ \o deHrery came, had nc 

oissau-aeu wun poutics alone Pereonaiih' to h-r head ; she had ro ghe birt 

I haye_u.s^ered that 1 could netcr d^m°“h^fc the*^^"ilp wp of a stable whei 

workm thal Celd, andl hate aicats^'Wv w^-Tsn t If"'*' The peopV of the plat 
hack from h. For tb. ^,... 1 .- ^J.r'.Arhnmk '^^^.sobusj wuth then- owm afeiirs that the 

P] _ mane room for her ia the inn. S 

intend. a 'stable, and this wa 

God ^ ^ ^ ages, tha 

earth poor and neglected people of th 

eann, ana does r.nf _? -jS— 


woraia euae i . aie.ats sbrunk 

Inmk from tu For Uie purely pohficil^mr 
while intj have an itnnortaaee wlii"h 7 m 
not underrate, hate at* the 


not underrate, hate at the -same A'" 

fmhng, that they are apt to dud with 

But the rcLgious hfc o'" man if-S.,.! > and ho-K- Ar 

gQ..3 deeper. It sekks to di-=cot er ’ 

prpeut needs, hut the tdtjmale facts’ ofh-.,^^" 
cxmteace. Its onesonrer-e a'm ,c -- u..inaii 
the suulofmau those*^ 

Edl poUtkal eonstnecdon 
must Ik based. ’ b. strong, 

Toda-i ie the brst Sand-'- -ft,.. . 

it comes between Chmtmas''iu‘d\p„^^^^as ; 

It ts a soiemn lime of the vea- -toC^ 

Chra.h3n$, and > ou w U1 pp^d^ wicif m- 
lakcadecEwtone et a season 
Clnstma? daj-, wn ch 1 1 aec last 

boraers of Kd e Us 

t-o.im.m/mu.d. Itwa.pa^j^a 

ttr-mtsu-neu:, and w hac cuer n T^cmiar 

“ y-tysii ■“* 

r^wn'‘S\s '-•= «« 

■'•ect .3 f'tiii- - C satpberds, a« desenp 


<.ucv Wich.Hi ^ ~ » ...... .iw., 

her pain. Vie chUd^ thsw tmdersio 

from illustr'’’tf^f picture to oarselt 

books, the in scoi 

the mother ®^nble v.atchingot 

caind, with its nhijd,— perhaps so! 

khc manner' or <lowti to vrai 

htaw harden all +1i^ had borne : 

big, soft” 5 the cow, with . 

these animals loolir n^’ to think of ; 

to-tsam ns, that A?°°’^^aur motherns 
the dumb beasts never do harm 

hdly. For mankind so faii 

were nnwilW to ’^oisey-sceking m 

Immble beasts of the fie’ room for Christ, 
welcomsl.i.r.i„T, __ had ' 


drawn hea 


al-k: t. 




“tike the ms 


ticn, 1 thlr 
>c' 1 mkctlj 


«f the shIph«dV a. S 
«ii t.mt Christmas' 

xmcicr th g 
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lie cbld winify Heldsci Al’e listeubd silentiy w&Ie - 
fur» mother* repeated toj-'us- the wotds of, the 
Jihlei—'- -v’*’. 

:“;-’X^ete \te're; shepherds . abiding^'in .the fields, < 
ieepmg'-wat'ch over their flocKs bynight.'' ' ■, • 

• jAnd.:' lOr', the'iangSl . of', the , hord'-'came . upon, 

hem'j' aiid^.the . glory pf .the Lord shone round 
ibbut' them! and they werehore afraid.' ! ' 

.Ahd. 'the .angel' said . mito .them, “Fear not; ^ 
For hehoM, J . bring you tidings of great joy, 
Evhich' shall be to all people. " 

• j;‘“Eor uhtb you is both this day, in the City of' 
DavidyaiSardbur, which is' Christ the Lord. ', 
j^'t'And' this' .diall 'be- a sign, -unto" you.' Ye 
shah-findyhehabe wrapped* in swaddlihg.clpthes 
inddyirig^in a manger.” .' !r\f ' ' ,.*. 

i. And; suddenly \there;;'was; - W’ith the angel, a 
Ehidti^dcjof'. thc heavenly host, '.praising God 
ahd.saying,—-;\';-.' ■■-■f-;'' X'',; ; „ ■ 
). .;'%/‘G!pry;-Yq\Gp‘^'tn'M(i hiff&esi,;:'::-, . 

";;;Aiid ,bn eaxt/i,peace, yopdwi7( towarqs.bie.h'l”. . 

.' 7 , Aye,:-; her . children,, used' to, learn, those words , 
by'f.heart,- and-she. would ask "us to, repeat them 
to/.her' without a mistake; after 'she had read, 
themf.tb-tis. ' .Theu- she!'-would go on to explain - 
t'd.rus,,ythat althoughthere w^e'mani'. quarrels 
goihg 'bn'.m the world every .day,- yet at Christ-, 
mastide^vht least, ’'.there .shpuldvbA'ipeace and ' 
gbbdw'ill ' iii- all, hearts; .to'h’ards.' all . mankind. 
She'.'-fold'hts,^ -we ourselves had any. bitterness 
atthatseasoi^wcthonld ce^’e to . chOTsh it; 
iXrThe ^riiow “would- be ^falling;' outside dh the'-' 
'sideet;;'iv;hiIe".ou.r mother 'spoke;'-to.;us';;and.in • 
ilie '.’distance -we could hear -the church .hells- 
Tainti}; 7 Sotindmg 'wifh alnipst /human voices... 
';rhey., •'seemed, 'to -be- repeating ' :lhe" i'^Christmas;; 
message of peace/'and goodwill. .A .warmth of / 
IpyejlwonM' ebmerinto.- our- young hearts as we,-; 
;list€hed to;' 6 .ar'm 6 ther’s words..'; • . : .—k- 
•■■B '.Ah L ^ew older, . my mb-tlier. explained : to ine 
jinore, fully ;'i^at,.-.-when .1 became a ; raan;- wbat- 
■even happ^ed ,to;.'.me' in ',fhc'“ outride .world, -I'' 
yiiist./j^uever ! my rny;.; inmost ■heart;bear'ill-'p’ill! 
/tb'wa^'s/ any ..huniah ;.being ; . because ..we;" were- ' 
-,all;alike.’ children, of bhe Heavenly- Father, -w’ho 
bb^filly .and; impartially. ' , For'. Christ'! 
j'had/taught us jsayihg, '' ' ' 

.’.“/".'“Phey/s^-ybur ’Father in hcayen raid all ye are 
;oretii:eh.”S' V.''"-:’'' “ 

;f;;i;8he';,iqldime '-that- just as ‘ tiihre; bught ip be . 

bitternera'/betwiEea .brbOi.er.s.‘ aud sisters m.; 
>bueyfahiiIy,;.;so;there ought tb bemb 'bit'terriess;';-/ 
;|leadipg;’to-’;wa.r;.and7 blobdshe;d, in dhe-,.; larger. 
;;fepn.ly<bf.mahkind;';:..EacA'.bae*,qf;us.'might,.t'Q-' 
^'.dp' e'tCTTthing 'that'y'asiin. bur power to - preyeht/ 
'by rulinghur owhianer .lives' an'd subduing’ 



Each ■ ' Chf isttnhs,. • Day, , since ‘then,*; I ' have, 
tried iremember - her teaching and her wish. 

■ I -can hear .wntn'ess to' tbefact that, theibng^ I 
/have’ lived-'and. the older I '-hhave grown, ;*'the 
;,nipre 1 ;ha've;.reali^d';the;fuhdamental truth.bf 
-'the ins'tructio'n- -which ';my>-mother gave mband 
. its - practial'*' value.. X?t'- lias'; seemed to me to 
h'cach'far deeper, -as ahmitimatc remedy for wa-r, 
;than - any’ plans, ; however, great,- of man’s 

■ political, devising;-, whether f they . be Hague 
-.Conference's orLeagiics ofNations j forit tpnehei 

the heart oF-.m'an and- keeps it /pure .frbm that 
• -which is.thefoot cause bfwar 'and'strife;.'';l \. 

■ ’.Tldk' year,'~my.;,Christmas''I)ay .began..under 
'..conditions- which' made ..it.'. 'somewhat;, hard* do 
' ^fitid'dli'e'- quiet time . I’.', heeded .for .thought and 
'.meditation;, ..For.I.'had be.en. obliged by illness; 

. owing ~to 'an- enforced, delay ; ih.. the? Hospital, 
.’■while in Uganda, . tb , cross ’ thb'’ Lake' Ab'etpria 

- .Ijfyahza'.by.tlie .weekly ■steame’r . that was due'.to. 
’ arrive , pn-,the;East ; Africa.- side' .of .the Lak'e on' 
: Christ m as' morning. • . There' was '- alhthb -bifs tie . 
. .and. -noise .and.. confusibn 'that, •ivas ineriiable 

; -b'lien a- steamer Hnearing pbrC ; ■ ; V, 

If-I 'itiay confess it' to you, --ll had .'a 'sense' of- 
' depression .and . loneliness all through th'e' opening 
/hbtrrsc'bf this last Christmas' Day.-'; T pictnrea,' 
to myself my. p-w-u , brothers and ’shters meeting, 
tbgether'and keeping,' tlieir ..Christmas- together' 

■ at home, ,'ahd I.fclfc a 'sadness that . F could -hot ; 
■_be. . with., them. ./■The/'inemo^ of those ea’flier- 
- 'Christmas seaso;nsj 'when,''my mothbr was.-wifh 
tfs,'came'.back - toA'np; ;mahing, my heai't’.ache'; 
withthe sense* of,/ being’- far away ir'oni'thbse:-! ‘ 

.tpvcf. A "if: ■■■V'' 'A-/ X*.* 

' ■ But'a little’ before, iipbp/ the great 'ship, -d-as’.. 
nippred clo'se up. tb'the; d’harf.;;- f, was taken by " 
r '■Ihdian'.friends-'ainong.' the 'Indian: 'pppulatioD/ 

, .and - at the ';end of -the- town'- we/.virited .-tlie'- 
-.■radway-'-' quarters /-where, _fhe'/' poorer Indian -t 

- families Eve, • who -work- in'-therail-waywa-rds;'-.- 
: There: /-was';,' evidently' •tn-uch'.:' .shffe'Ting. . there ■ ■ 

- visible.' in • the faces/of '-.the . ihotheirs.' 'and 'the ', 

■ chddrebV'ahd 1 was told 'that the place was'very! 
-.malarial a-nd.-; nnhealthyl' 'd . sarv-.fthe/ Indian ; 

mothers /-with*’; their; ;little_;;children,' '.'and. the :< 
■virion flashed uppn.'mewith, a sudden' illumina-' 

. tion' of. joy. that--, tius ■was my- true - home; and.-'- 
these- ■were, my ‘-.thie.' bfoiher'svand; sisters, . with 
.whoin.-H was'-to-; spend my ; .Christmas; ■.■-And; ' 
'.'almost, '.at .-the;' same rmbment,; .the' ;words-ftbiu -i 
...Gitanjali ’ -were , .broughto. to mj" memory •with;a-; ’ : 

- new .and' wonderfuI,;fid|nes'y;‘of.' rneaning/'and;' . 
pb-wefj-^,,. •;y;, ; t-'..';';/;/; 

■':H<k'e:ysii%y'-foqisi:d6l, 'aiid~tbcfa- resiijthy 
-■-'feet,’ \vberedlive--[tEe: 'po.6'restf,.ahd lowltcsti and.^-. 
.Aost >'': *' 'A--; '.'b-.f Xl'/V. 

.-I.-need .hardly; tril;''you.' /how; > when .;thesc’;'- 
rrthougbfs.'.'caihe; ; thronging,: into - my mind; - all;* '; 
; the pre-ripu's ■■depresrior£-;and -lonelines-s vaaished-;; 
..■iB;a-mpn3ent;',.and a. great 'peace' -filled fpy.S^ft.;;’’* 
.'After this; inner, .light -had disp'clled; the ddrlaie^.’e . i 
; ■t..'wo-a]dhbt;;’:havc/ -wished;., to/'.be- apywliere els-- 
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intlicTTorMbtitia tnosc rail wav quarters and 
atQong the ladlan faiailics at Kisuniu on the 
tordsTs of tlie X-alae. 

Ana so, in the end, this last Christmas Dav. 
waich nas just pa^ed by, became one of the 
happiest in all my Ihe. The Indian commumtv 
wh^ eveamgcame, Sccked down to the stattoa 
to bidme lareaell and my heart was tcrvihU. 
The Indian women and the children from the 
r^yray quarters waved their 'good bje’ as tbe 
SiOT.iy past. A great happiness 
had fecn _pen_to me that day and it w21 
remain with me in years to come. 

If this simple narrative of what happened 
has a.- ^ expressed my meaning, you wdl have 
pessed that them^age which, above all others 
I wish .o leave vnth you is that coutainedia 
itedf, Christm^son§ 

Peace on earth, goodniil townrds men. 

It is not easy to sing that son" here ?ti 
E^t and Central Africa, v^here racml 
abound, and vet 1 le^ It vrfth vm, 
full well the insults Sid hSiiriois SdA 
to suffer at the hands oftho=eS 
axt ab.eto use wita impunity the prestige i>->a 
TCce. _And yet^I v'o°uId ^ 
the more entreat j ou to givehesd to the vcorifi: 

Peace on earth., soodwiU torvards men. 

^ _1 am not ashing vou to feehu- 
injustice, or to be v.cakly submisshi hi 
o* urong-doing. I am noz askbe 
•■cfraiQ. from an sadis^atioG fVn*- ^ ^ 
righteous and just. I^th 30 U to jJf, 
to resist injustice, and to ciaiw +1 ^ 

IS right. Butl would h^e / 

maintain unswerving and ^ 

^viUm your hearts, reSie^SriS^^K^^J^d- 
Puice on earth, goodniU tow ard= men.' 


tor It was in India that these trut' 

goodwill were first proclaimed. It is toydt 
°rir of moral truth that 7 is 

’-‘”'2, it is no cotrardi 
of Imiite you. but an adventm 

enuurance which requires t2 

accomoh'sh rightly t 

^othF- ^ victory, not o« 

victo^^’of tlrT' ^ owm inner spirit, 1 

means' t a + ^ Spod oier theevilin oneself. ^7 

passion shall arfe 

of theheai"-"^’^^^^^ mastery in thecentt 
vne aeart,— tme masters of love. 

Eenare'= ?addba, from his seat pei; 

rvh^ heslid!^*'"'^ a^^Hrid this trpu 

Overcome nu^er u ub kindnses / 

Overcome untruth with irutf’ - 

Or ercome hatred with love. 

proclaimed in the Panjabli 
^ese words,- 

&■>«/ “ “■= *“■ 

^ecs : it I“II of kindred ntta 

Gospel. Thu= ®P’vit of OSrist and of th 

generations of s^ts mid sages of al 

called the friends^r“i’ have be® 

voice. Xo other spohen with on 

such full humanity has hat 

everj age. We ar° borne to it « 

records of the mef f^clrs of these greai 
our inheritancer prorefrU^tt 

■a ia Eas^t’^riS^ is hostile tc 


rv^^eintce midst of c 

been sudTniontroro?^-”!^;^" v.as-abk 

Tcphed.--B5 remembering that'? 
gcutkoan.’* * I was bora a 


are brcthrln!^’^ father, la heaven, and all >re 

C. E, Axbkew'5’ 


Throe Important BOORS 

hyEtv.J T. isuede-h .,,1 x. ^ this. Th»rearf ^ u 

Xcwyorh.uTs^/?'"'^-^-. ' are s^ffns that 1 

assuaung an ' laeaxia that wei^'c:Pu Of course 

trie^worid, .yi hap„,. ^^t^nately ‘ 

^ “‘•cognising Aaietvir ® ?fv£n +0 ^“^“rnes of , 


Asia 1? 
taucv in 
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Map of Asia,” by Herbert Adams Gibbons 
(Ihe Century Co., New York) ; another, “Tbe 
Awakening of Asia,” by H. M, Hyndman (Boni 
and Liverigbt, New York) ; the third, "The 
Opium Monopoly.” by Ilelen N. La Motte 
(Macmillan). All three are interestingly and, 
attractively written ; they give us information 
up to today ; and they come fifom authors of 
standing and give every evidence of being 
tnistw'orthy. 

I “The New Map Of Asia.” 

Mr. Gibbons is an American scholar and 
writer who has had mxtch experience in Turkey, 
Egypt and the Balkan states, and has written 
extensively on European, Asiatic and African _ 
subjects. In a sense his is a historjr of Asia 
during the past twenty years .* but it is more 
than a history ; it is also an interpretation, and 
it gives us miich information of an earlier date 
than the present century. The period of which 
it particularly treats is perhaps the most critical 
m the entire history of the Asiatic continent. 
The book tells us the amazing story of how 
nearly three quarters of the continent has been 
brought into subjection to the nations of the 
"West, has been made virtually a political and 
economic annex to Europe. It pictures to us 
graphically and with facts, figures and maps, 
Russia marching with giant tread to the ihr-off 
. pacific and seizing all northern Asia ; the long 
’attempt of Portugal to obtain Asiatic posses- 
' sions, which ended in failure ; the various 
, successes and failures of Holland, which ended by 
giving her colonies in the East Indies seven times 
' as extensive and seven times as populous as 
our Philippines : France's futile attempts in the 
sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
to establish a colonial empire lu Asia, and in the 
-nineteenth century her seizure of Annam, 
MTonking and other territory from China and 
Siam ; the attempt of Russia and Great Britain 
to partition and appropriate Persia; Great 
Britain's conquest of India and other extensive 
.\siatic lands; the encroachments of the different 
r European nations upon China ; the disintegra- 
ttott of the Ottoman Empire ; the Rise of 
Japan, etc. 

Atr. Gibbons maintains that Europe’s con- 
quests in Asia have had no moral justification. 
They havcfall been based upon the principles of 
•'the Prussian militarists and of the German 
' Imperial government— principles which America 
fought Germany to destroy. Enropean eminent 
domain, in Asia is the doctrine of the German 
' Ufbf^tei7$ch put ipto practice. To use Mr. 
Gvli^ons’ words, Enropean dominance in Asm 
^as wa see it today cannot be justified ‘‘unless 
one believes either (a) that our parritular idea 
Aff eividzatioii is So essential to the world’s 
^ bapptnss-s and svelt-being that it must be built 
i np and spread and maintained by force ; or (b) 

soeaUed ‘superior races’ have the right to 
V or at least to direct the dcstiaks so- 


called ‘inferior races' ; or (c) that the bestowal 
of material blessings upon people is adequate 
compensation for denying them the right of 
governing themselves.” 

Mr. Gibbons’ book shows clearlj' that Asia of 
right belongs to tbe Asiatic peoples as trulj- as 
Europe of right belongs to the European 
peoples ; that the wars waged by Europe by 
'means of which little by little she has extended 
her domain and brought Asia into political and 
economic subjection have been as unjustifiable 
as would have been similar wars waged by Asia 
to conquer Europe and reduce her peoples to 
political and economic subjection ; that the 
subjection of three quarters of the human race 
to the other one quarter means not only injus- 
tice but au unstable equilibrium in the world, 
and therefore perpetual danger of wars so long 
as it continues : and that justice, freedom and 
self-rule for the great historic civilized peoples of 
As'ia are a necessTty'it w-e are ever to “nave any- 
thing like w'orld peace. 

“The Awakening of Asia.” 

Mr. Hyndman is a well known English writer 
. who for many years has been a recognized 
authority upon Asia and especially upon India, 
His book covers somewhat the same ground as 
that of Mr. Gibbons, but in a difierent way. 
The two works supplement and confirm each 
other. Although Mr, Hyndman deals to some 
extent with aU Asia, he gives his main attention 
to India, China and Japan. 

To Japan he devotes four chapters. These 
form the least valuable part of his hook, because 
they show prejudice against the Japanese people, 
prejudice which seejns strange in view of the 
intelligence, justice and fairness -with which he 
■- treats China and India. 

To China he devotes six chapters. These are 
admirable. In them he tells in a most interest- 
ing way the stories of Chinn’s long past, of the 
corning of Christianity^ to China, of opium m 
China, of the Boxer Rising and its consequences, 
of the remarkable reforms which the Emperor 
Huang-Hsu attempted to introduce, and of the 
rise and growth of the" present Republic. One 
cannot read these illuminating pages without 
getting a new view of the intelligence and moral 
strength of the Chinese people, of the value of 
their civilization, of their remarkable achieve- 
ments during the past twenty years la driving 
out opium, in remodelling their whole educa- 
tional system in harmony with modem 
principles and ideals, and in settijjg up a 
republican government. 

China has done great things in tlie face of 
enormous difficult'cs. Mr, Hyndman believes 
ghcwill accomplish great tilings m the future, 
put the dilBcnlties tli.at "^he still has to meet are j 
stupendous. Her most dangerous enemies are 
the'Europeatt pois ers, which in the past liave 
seised her seaports and great shccs of her 
territory, set up “spheres of infiuence” within , 
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lier borders T/luiQ^-lcr concent, forceo opoa 
lipoalter at tbe oarnon’s rnoatb, stolen fran- 
-cfelses of priceless value vberiever they ha’.e 
oesired tbeiB, dictated her tarifis, 'taken control 
of h^r taxes, forced loans upon her at their 
)v. a terms and compelled her to spend them 
IS they commanded, and so on to the end 
a long and shameful chapter. The same 
potvers -vvili play the same game in the 
future if they can. IVill Clima be able to 
thwart them ? lYdl the moral sentiment of 
the vrcrld support heriniitT efforts to thwart 
them ? 

Coming to India, Mr. Hyndman gives us 
only' three chapters, but they are of considerable 
length, and on the whole they are the most 
important in the boob. Hardly any other 
Englishman knows India so weD. Every person 
should read these chapters who wants to become 
intelligent concerning the real India, the India 
of a great past and a remarkable dvilizacion, 
the India that has produced great literatures, 
great arts and great^^religions, the India that 
for s. hundred and fifty years has been held in 
subjection by a foreign power which has 
exploited her, drained av.ay her wealth, im- 
poverished her, refused to give her education 
and made her people hev.em of wood and 
drawers of water for her conquerors, "and the 
India that Is now protesting to the- world 
against this bondage and is entering upon_a 
tremendous struggle for nreedom. 

^'ThE Ol-ICll MOSOfOEV 


people to produce ii ; devoting froai 209,00,^ 
C00",000 a*cres of the richest Indian soil, 
ought to be u«cd for growmg food for, ^ 
starving people, to the _calttvaiiqa_ of 
for the manufacture of tins world-poison. . •, , 
Miss La Motte tells us bow she beca^ 
interested in this subject and thus botv she casj 
to write her book. Her story is wortii 
ing. She says; “On my way to Japanjin the jriL 
of lOlG, I met a young Hindu on the boat, 
was outspoken and indignant over the Bxiysjs. 
policy of establishing the opium trade in lamad 
as one of ihc departments of the lndian _Goy^'> 
meat. Of all the phases of British rule in 
it w’as this policy that excited him most, 
v/hich caused him most ardently to vrish 
India had some form of self-government, SO®* 
voice in the control and management of 
own affairs, so that the country coald protoj 
i tstdf from this erik Without tlus, he decianA 
his country was powerless to put a stop to th'4 
trafSc imposed upou it by a foreiga government 
and be greatly deplored the slow but SteaoJ 
demoralization of the nation which w as in non^ 
qucnce taking place ; for the British rulers of th# 
land not only sold the opium to the -other 
•nations_^ of .\sia, but insisted upon an extensive’ 
sale of it to the people of India. AsthlsyoimS 
Hindu produced his facts and figures, showing 
whatall this meant to his people— this gradu?* 
undermining of their moral fiba: and ccoaomR 
'^dency— 1 gr<nv more and more interested 
That such conditions existed were to meunhear 
of, and unhdievable. It seemed incrcdfole tha. 


dsr. oting herself to studies of the Orient. A book 
publtshca by her a year ago, entided ‘’Pekin 


habitiformmg drugs, and with legislation t 

incorporated ’ 



appeared feoni any pen. one should miss it 
who cares to understand inside conditions and 
events in Pekin during the w'ar,— tbe things 
vvhich the censors wouldnotletus^knov.'. 

Her “Opium Monopoly” has "been written 
since hey ’^Pekin Dust” and promises to attract 
even wider attenrion. It is a small work, aad 
Is cOnSued to one subject, bat that subject, 
is a serious one net only- for Asia but^ for 
all tbe world. There is no more shockia*^ 
stexy jn modern history than that of Great 
Britain V. aging two wars to force opium upon 
China m such quantities as to uracticallv 
poisoa the whole nation. At last the Chines* 
govcrumeaUiy CKutst, determined and most 
pefc5j3.e.-t eaoris stopped. the open imnorta- 
rion-oftnedrag;rathoas’a it is still smS^cied 
nto a lumtcd extent ij.;t aii Aria is suE^m<- 
from it, part-rulariy India, Practically all i}fk 
up.waol tLe, v.oxii is produced and con»-n’?<.h 
by Great Britain -.sheilas the woiid-*c^v 
cae causes, Virtually compek, the iadian 


-a: It, 


asA 

only - that, bn 
P* greatest and mos 
^tions of the world, a natio 
looked up to as being i* 
ths. Very lorHront of advanced, protnressive 
humane idcMs. So shoehed wri 1 bf w^l 

? w I to what ha had to sa 

^.cthe—M^^^ thinking that however ear? 

ou-ra*^ Tt smcereinhls sense 

I a-rided ^‘tst bemistakw^ 

into theum^ 
government blue booW 

fo^Sion S y Setting 

the .highest authorities in 

wavf sht Wd ^‘■t^Je East; The res 

aU the iBn 


ms.sts upon, scpplvin, 
rates, fr-— — - --c-.-w, 


•he 

Great Britain noto. 
g opium to all .her" sh 


otem^ Its sals upon them, bat she? 





iplies ^it to ' ail- tlib'. ptBei*; European ’goveminenfcs 
‘thatf^liaVe cblomes -andf dependencies ; iii ' Asia 
;'and, ■ Africa, and , tIiey;^.fbrcii.itS'Sale‘ among’their , 
istt1jject rdccs.',;'-Th'ere'ate! iii. India, 17,369 dritg 
'sHopsr'iiiaintainedi'by the .authority, ' of the' 
.gbvertiinent,'.cohtrdry& the ;n’isli,- of tlie, people,'.. 

. .where- opium 'audrintoxicjiting liquors are sold. >■ 
.The.'.a'uaualgov-ernmeat-rerenuc from 'opium tn- 
Itidia, 'according: to'ithc ' latest statistics', is more ' 
than £;15,000,000.," Surely .Ave cannot wonder 
!at Miss- La -Ardtte’S; commbit.'when she says: 
“Amatipn that can subjugate ■ 300,000,000 help- 
less -’people, 'and .then .Adra them .into drug . 
addicts-rfor the sake of.reveuuc— is a nation that 
commits, a; colcI-Blooded" atrocity unparalleled 
hy,'.;'Aiiy atrocity c6mmitted.in.the rage’^and heat , 
pfwari’V' V-.'-, - ,, ' , " - 

'Where, is there dhydiope for the Indian people ? ' 
:They hate and dread the rpoisou. which is 'slowly ■ 
iihaerminiiig. the. physical vitality' and the moral 
life.;of.fhA'nati6n,';ahd would, gladly' banish it ' 
ah. China- has.'doney-.;'But:.so,loHg-_a‘s;.they; arc, 
'domihated by.a'foreigti pbiver that is willing:,to;.„ 
sacrifice the health, - happiness and' life of mUhqn's ' 
oLats 'subjects, for -revenue, 'theyi.aye helpless:'. 
Their only, .hope,' as the Hindu ybuhgman said; ' 
is.inhorae'ritleA',..'v..v^ ■ 

?\.T,.''-'/Self 7 gavernEaenfc 'in. the Philippines 
■By js Maxima; ;Af.j Kalav},--^Chie^ .. of ihe Depavtment 6f ). 
■Polptfial • Sofon'cei; of ' 'the. •■Philippiites. 

liliisirdtecl litili'PhotdgrdpIis, ‘Neiv, ICorlt'fhe Century 
fidifigtf, pp.''2io 'id __, y . r ■ V - 

GuidABoqls bn'" the ' ^Philippine Qnes-. , 
'^io^i-d-iyMaxinio-Af^IM Secertory of -the' Philip-' d 
';p{ne-f;Misswn 'ta'iheCUuitef‘.'X^ '.Washihgton, D: . 

' Ppi -^dy.- '■ f ‘ 

>A' "Tlie notice, 'ppnted'bh'the'cover.of the first of : 
;thcse;-bqoks'A;the.; second is'a pamphlet A^riius' as 
ifqllqws- :’7,.f'This'hobk; reports;: the' concrete: evil'}, 
idence ..'ahto' the Filipinqs'-developmeht AL.the; ; 
/.qualities "of 'iiimd". and}. character' .that} justifieh^' ' 
^ tli'A'belicf that'they can. govern .themselves ''mde-.}-: 
yj'endentlybf,' outside assistance, '.aud: that there-'};- 
};ISrei;,,hi.tfie; American view,' .they}'sh6jild , be .per- : 
j.niitted to dq'so.'; -,‘Itaa indeed:., mb.bok ‘.‘that' '' 
positively ttirillihg,; 'for it- tells,, qf. biae ;'pf 'the" > 
Jmqstihspiring'experirdeats m national unselfish- 
},fics's_qArcdord.,'.It,ihdicate3 .hbwi-}ih a little ruore } 
j;than;20.years, ' an 'driehtal people, 'who had long 
f been-'.'misgdyerned,; with-: patient '.guidance, ; and}.' ■ 
'.co'ristaht;-' .'assistance' .frbm}-a;'„big -iiatio'n } that - ; 
Aplayed.thb part of a brotlierAhas. grown .lip'jtO; •’ 
responsible- manhood. • -The bbolcls. 


ture,Vin' editcatiOn'A' ia}';self-gbverame'atAadd.j.}in' } 
} thosA.-fields' wherein }cmlised people ,r must' 
l^lncve fekults'in order to. live in }in6dera} . time's- ; 
Ab^htijwitlijmqdern people}”,. }~ > ; f. ‘ A '-A} V 
[5?ci'Thc preamble' of '^Jbhe's ia-wA'p'r^-EWlip^ ■}. 


r sovereign^' over , the Philippine Islands ,aud to 
-yi’ecbgnjse their, independence' as soon as'aistable 
. ;.gb.yerhjTieat can be establisbed, therein.”,' ' i'Even 
;,bcforc. the complete, resto.ration of peace, .sch'pols 
.'.were; : established, pithlip ' improvements 'were 
■ .ttnder taken, 'and sanitary measures adoptcd'fcir 
,-s the .upbuilding. PfAhe Filipino .race. Freedom 
' of ;, spe'ccli, ' of . the press and .of Athpught were', 
■' decIared;'.to'..be'"inviblable''.ritie3,'‘'and thus the- 
• ■ American. Government,- . .}iU3tcad .,of.: stifling the 
.political; aspirations of '.the people and making 
•' the'm forAet}th'cir,idea ;bf independence,' or com; 

; pelling' tlieih to keep it -within their breast, has 
; gi ven theih a ; greater cp'iiscipusness , of kind, has 
; •nriitecl-thetiidnto.a.more resporisive whole, and, 
' has . enepufaged: : them to }dehiand.with ' gi'cater 
insistence" an 'independent}.' national ■}existcncc.'”' 
' - President.}; Wilson •; has ..said ; > ‘IBy } their i.coitnsel 
..•antL-'expericrice -.rather. than',by} our -rowu,-.’ -wc ' 
ishall .learn' how}-, best'.' to serve y them}'' and how 
soon it willbe possible to withdraw bur supervis;,' 
ipn:P The following -'extracts.-'are.giYen.^froin} 
President Wilsbri's.;, speecH'eAAuring},the.};Wa'r.' in"} 
'"order tD.^strengthen-the'ease' {b'r} completeyindc-, ' 
•, pendehee V '.-[.‘‘.What \vc' demand is ’.that the' world'f 
befmade ..-safe.:..'; .for.; every peacedoving. .natibd; 
which, .like' bur own", -wishes- 'to live. its bwd.lifeA' 
'-..'determine.dts. own- institiitions, ■b'e'yas'sured,qf,; 
"justice.ahd fair, dealing ' by 'the: other ;‘peoples 'bf-" 
the. world ; as }. against force 'ahtl} selfish’.aggres* }' 
■sibh'}ft. '-‘:‘We} arc: glad'.., to;:fight-}i.fbr the rightS''' 

. .of nations, .great .and: 'small, '';and'the''}'priTilege 
,.of men evcryyvhere tp} chobse their-way ,of,life..f;. 
}'for} democracy, .'forithc'lrightiofrthosewhp.subV:; 
mit ' t'p* authority., to have-' a. vbicc ia.th'eirb’tTO I 
' g'oYerhments, for. the} rightS; ' And liberties “bf;} 
small nations'.”, .“Every people -should ':,beMcft; 
free to de terihihe ' its-^own , ppli^^ . its own -way '{ 
lofidevclppment,' unhindered;' .An threatened,- :un*-;‘: 
afraid; 'the '.little '■along}- .'with,. the"'}'great',and.--- 
} pb.we'riul'.?!}} f'Peace-'shoiild'-restjupbh the 'rights; . 
.-,of people,: .not.'Ah'eVrighta'pf the..'go-vernm'ent;'A }= 
;_the rights. of- people great and i' small, { .Weak' and ,., 
;'powerful,.— th'eir equal rights ,,tb ■ freeddm- .-{and 
■; security." and 'Jself-gp-v^meht.''. and' to ' pariicipaA '} 
;}tj6n .upon fair} termain,. -the: ecohpmic.;bpppytamr"';. 
ties:';bf;};-the',;'-wprid;;!?; rAnd- irtp/ftheV.; Filipinos 
. President ^ Wdsott". has -said '- that': .“.the, 'end . [of .>} 
•''America^. .c'6aneCtion'.:’wLth}',th'e' Phitippiriesi} isy} 

. almost}in\sight,".'-a'ad has 'uttered.the '"following,',''.^ 
; enepuragihg-;. ■words }: , .“L-h'ope 'and- .believAthat; }“ 
tb'e.;fiiture' hblds'"-b'righter,;,' for tunes 'Tpjj state’s 
Aybich, have;, hitherto- .been ";thc; ' preyK. of. -^eat -A 
■powers.” '-...A. A'-:} 

rv'^^'keferring.to the. fixture, ■;bL A,repreb^tatiYe}v 


’pines in the, Arly .Aays.of , the A'merican’pccttpa-,}}'- 
■}tioa' : (and - ;which..:'pre-vails 'iii. India-., today), 'the -s 
Author.' says-';'"', ' “That,'}type;pf,;gbyepment}has'.,::}' 
ver it-'ha's ; been '-''establishecii'’ ■ 
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dovnl by bsni jit t!:e foTtov.’Iitg speech : *‘1 atu 
n ftna itelicTcr that an caccuiive sLocld coa- 
sixlt ih 2 ^ people, ihroagh thdr represcaialives, 
as xo -K-ho shall scn'c xheai ia oSlce. Thii, the 
vjtnl jier^c oC 'df-govcrmncnt iliahcs oars). It 
should aever be possible, ^acd it v.-iliaov.-acvtr 
be £0 here, for an lixecative to ride raiiilessiv 
OTtr the people he is seat here to gotern, witu- 
out due regard for their ccatitneats aad due 
coas'-deraiion of their v.-ishc^." gave and eatept 
the fotituous connection' of the Governor, tvno 


a ££].-govtrning colony ruling upon the advhc 
o.tjiCiOcal cabiue.t, tlie Fiiipinos today cn',ov 
complete dpnicstic autonomy. The Council of 
tvh.ch really governs the country is com- 
posed of eight me-mbers, all Filipbo.?, eicent the 
.lee^goveraor. Tne legislative is dividea into 
houses, the .\rsembh- and the Senate v.-idch 
are composed entirely of rilininos. The CLhf 

^^-7. ^ natioaais and foreigners alike, the 
Judicial system being quite up-to-date. Tfo-re 
arc no ev-temtorial rights, L in China or 
separate poarfo for !:nrop.mas in criminal c^es 
^laXnam. Tas ur!,t action of the Councilor 
t-fote .i.aicative of a r.evc lorcc in the Phii-V,-.lr(. 
Government tvas the r«-omropr„i.^t 4 il 


place, aiiiorig all free men of the world, a' a&ti" 
Uagdoin of cou&inictitc and equalkariaa'l 
juitke, ba“cd upon foundarfous that v/ill mala" j 
It umtcisally j?tciire and pcriTjaiiciit, And xvbcu' 

all thjse tiusgs shall have been accoir.plisfctd, ^ 
tneutuvcrsal laliu »haU have been coaflnneih- 
that tKc war tviikh has happily ended has heea ' 
fought in the interest of free h'amassitv and tits 
evcrmsiirtg peace of the vrorlil.” 

“ilierc have btuH a few jjcople who lielicvsd^ 
that a policj- of iadepeuduicc would ringa 

lift*. it 7 / r-c? t 


conforms to the type of the English governor of bmW-- hi 

ase f-governing, coloay ruling” uporr thUZll of 



-• — «-au iitw vvai V»Tlttcr» nn 

■the statute book of the Philippines which '••in 
give'^cradjmsats of instruction to every chil.l 
age m -the Pidiippmes.” “Let it be 
^id that at the present dky the cry for mo^ 

fiCnCjOlsiC rA,n«ir»/^t«nr5« , ^UTC 


be Islanfh. To them the ir.trq aieiitioa of 
uiuepcaoence would be cnoagh to scare prospect- ' 
ns capital away.’’ The same cry has becs^ 
raised by the European merchania m India, but-' 
t-s^Lnglish capital is ijowing in in ettr larger 
Yomme m spite of .\ngIo-Ir.dian croaker?, so sit 
been tec ca=:e in Kcpablicaa China, as we 
ima 11 om_ a recent renew in this magazine, and 
.so a.so IS the case in the Vhilippmes, where 
complete mternalautonoiiiy liasbcenestahiishcd. 

—tat- announced business calamity has failed 
to material-^. On the coaiTary, the last hie 

jears have Deea for the Philippines the vears of 
devd5mm[d-^"“^’ ^“Sbest Jeonomk' 

in ntf-pwr*^ 'platitude' xhat was given eurreacy 
m tluiPhilippincs^was tliatidiecconotuic iadcoitti' 
dence mu=l preceoe political mdependtace fit is 

prs.o'iff.«rLfe 


^hoolsis re,oaniiinrinV-«i. ^ook^IudcS ae^^dinrpoS'Ss 

This impelling movement ^°“®“H^°^speudencc first ^ n™ 

for popular ecucation. this vf.-fr,, „„ the last five v.-nr-,. . 


a^conscionsncBsto artrivL ^ 

wslramenr of «o.nS 


_ccure -m i-hemselyes and their posterity the 
nitians r»f th.^jr bappjcess and prosperity,** 

'« 'CpoJr.fJ^ete^ination of hostilities in Enron- 
the. udippmcLegalatuTc unanimously 'adopted 

've extract the follow. 

in^. . j 3^30010 people IbclieTc xliat Pro- *; t-™'' . isiauns, Aburr-^iirr 

dcnceai choosing the American people as tb- industry has hsea creat-d^^ 
lejuiers in this stapendoas and immortal ^^ois^atnre, to fostf- n J^hiHppitie 

pm4, has ordained in amount v/aT commerce. A Ur-e 

though the compare deveIopmrat^aud^^^T^•'^*' ^**°krships1fbroxd ™ finance 

non to an pcopj.s of the pnac “'>ibaTct^hS-„ deserving touiZ 

given blrih to'thc UahelSR . 1^2 R'c Easiness edStio? ^^q«kck?eSsfe' 


pro"-re.s ,V — . •“"irameni 

Wlhiipino^pi>n?f our;}.." 

The political futu?rVofSehc^i^fT“^^ 

in earnest to attend -^o fiR ^ kegun 

mentofthelslandT^ A «onom5c devefop-, 

fd.o^try has bc^ ertatf T 
legislature, to fos^Z 5, RhiHppi 

amount commerce. A 


uj kne principles tehi^h 

fl'tr^ the fruh of 

shahilottDv^ome^nawbi 

lissss^aKlSS isf 


^ tuttmea 

ago promtfnTyolnf^Z'^ 

only law o”r 'SgR to Sudy 


and guaianlccd; that thcT-ooh secured 

free, be iiherafod ond to 

wdQoufc tear or hindrance .tstablUh, 

Utei!: o-.,-n thooaing and to'cta-R^Rwient of 

v.utn«odemattdc',lbvthM- h-'R*’'". win 

the wimk be not at the merer > ^bat 

tuat xbe spirit of selfishness L J t and 

a-.>...-.yd„a,tat ,L„, bfifey?; Jj 


basics orSauasSioa"^^ ^parpTn^ 


ih 


Amcricaus. 

Sc.— 


laanagement from 


. -•ww,4Aj,. Tfn AiWLU 

'?‘tations of the f-w 9 i^go the commercial 
financial bacHn-^ audaciry to 

for some t-nterprisT countrymen 
aad pessimism of the distrust 

cennf^,, T>--onle- Today th- ' whole 


country Las'" ca^t^lh? feveRRf^ 
and business .TfVR^ 


«P.aasion, and busin-h commercial- 

springing up everywhSTwitb 

t ^itii ^lijpiQO co-pxtdl 
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statement js 


and management.” /Ind ttiis 
siipported by very interesting facts and figures, 
such as the establishment of the Philippine 
National Banlc, almost all the officials of which 
are Filipinos, and' the capital ofw'hich is going 
up by leaps and bounds, the Engineering 
Companies, the Steamship Companies of which 
there are five, the cocoanut od ihctoiies, the 
forcign evport and import houses, the tanneries, 
breweries, cigar and cigarette factories, the 
nationalisation of raihvaj’-s and road§ (which 
have been opened through tlie most inaccessible 
parts of the interior with magnificent bridges), 
the sugar mills or centrals, the Government-subsi- 
dised coal and mineral resources development 
companies, the bureaus of Labour, Health, 
Sanitation and the like, for the details of which 
we refer the_ reader to this 'thrilling record of an 
experiment in human brotherhood.’ 

Local self-government has been extended to 
every part, even the most remote and backward, 
oftlie^‘35 regular and 12 special provinces, 
and there are 793 municipalities entirely 
elected and autonomous. All except three 
provincial governors; who are the chief exe- 
cutives iu the provinces, are Filipinos. Numerous 
provincial and municipal buildings have been 
built. “Native Filipino officials,” says Governor 
General Harrison, “are today governing one 
thousand municipalities and forty-two provinces, 
economically, efficiently, and for the good of 
the_ entire people.” “I have found the native 
c Filipino official to be honest, efficient and as 
capable of administring executive positions as 
any man I have met anywhere in the world,” 

Fliere are 10,000,000 Christians a ( Roman 
Catholics, beiugconver ted bythcSpauishconquer- 
ors about 1570 ), and 500,000 nou-Christians 
( Mahomedan Motos and aborigines ). The 
treatment of the non-Christian tribes is an object 
lesson to ns in India -who have our fifty 
millions of people belonging to the depressed 
'communities. After the establishment of 
complete internal autonomy in 1917, a Bureau 
of non-Christian tribes was established with 
"the aim of rendering permanent the mutual 
intelligence between and complete fusion of all 
r thci Christian and non-Christiaa elements 
populating the provinces of the Archipelago.” 
The aboriginal nomads “are being made to 

- understand that" it is the purpose of the 
" gO’^eroment to organise them politically into 

fixed and permanent communities, aid them to 
_ work, protect them from involuntary 

^'^^yitude and abuse, educate their children, 

■> them the advantage of leading a 

■, mvihsed life on a parwith theircivilised brothers. 

' To assure the success of '■this work, the organis- 
^ ation and exteSision of public schools through- 
out the noa-Christian territory has been given 
, f^P'icial emphasis.” As the non-Christian popu- 
lation is far from self-supporting, "millions of 

- /Pesos have to be taken every year from the 
'pockets of the Christian jpeople for the uplift of ' 


their backward brothers.” .\ great factor in 
"the problem of final unification and nationalis- 
ation of the peopic of the Philippines” is the 
provision of £t latge member of teachers, dPctois 
and nurses for, the non-Christians The combi- 
nation of schools and dfspensanes makes a 
strong appeal to the non-Christian people. “In 
this connection it must he said that kind treat- 
ment and modern medicine have proved greater 
civilising factors than bayonets and Jurags.” 
Tlie bandits have disbanded of themselves, and 
outlaws have ceased to exist. The xVmerican 
commander of the constabulary says ; "Force 
without limit has been used for three hundred 
years, but apparently with little, if any, 
permanent results ” ” And now, “teachers, 
doctors and nurses from all over the Islands 
have carried a message of friendship and love 
and have established more firmty the national 
solidarity of Christians and non-Christians than 
the severest policy of blood and iron would 
have done.” As for the Moros, -who are 
Mahomedans, the schools have brought their 
standard nearer that of their Christian brothers. 
Seven out of the ninety members of the lower 
House and two out of the twentyfour members 
of the Senate are appointed from among the 
nou-Christraiis to represent them. “The 
Alahomedan Filipinos sit side by side with the 
Christian Filipinos in the legislative halls to 
work out the destinies of their common country. 
The Mahomedan members are allowed to 
take the oath of office on the Koran As a 
result of all this, religious fanaticism and 
jealousy among the Alahomedans has declined 
and Senator Haji Butu, the most proraineui 
Moro leader, says : “We, are onein spirit and 
one in blood.” And the Sultan of Suli has 
formally renounced his claim to sovereignty over 
his Mahomedan subjects in favour of the civil 
government, thus efecting a complete separa- 
tion of Church and State in the Aloro country. 
The amalgamation of Christian and Alahomcdan 
Filipinos has beai further helped by the policy of 
immigration undertaken by the government by 
which Christians from the -denseh' peopled 
islands of the Archipelago are encouraged to 
settle in the virgin fields of the Moro country. 

The author disposes of the so-called Japanese 
menace by calling it a mytb, the climate alone 
being an msuperahle obstacle to Japanese colo- 
nisation, and quotes prominent Japanese writers 
in support of his statement. Then he proceeds 
ta make out a case for complete independence. 
“The Fliitippines arc asking only for an oppor- 
iitnitj" for free and unhampered development ot 
their peopic and natural resources, so that they 
can in their humble "way, contribate to the 
civilisation and progress of mankind.” They 
possess certain advantages, Their _ country has 
no land frontiers which give rise to international '' 
complications. They have no institutions of 
royalty, nobility, or blood distinctions. They 
have no caste or arbitrary customs. They arc ' 
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Jliils and Sontlials are the only people mcution- 
d, as if India contains none but primitive 
aces. The ancient literature of India is 
ansaclted for supporting pet theories on the 
jrigin’ of things, as if Indian literature does not 
ontain'any developed idieas and suggestions, 
lit only the primitive germs from winch such 
leas have developed, of course among the 
ivilised white' races^ of Europe and America, 
lerbert Spencer maintained correspondents in 
ndia to find out facts, from the habits and 
otions of the aboriginal races of India, in 
upport of his theories. Max Muller explored 
he ancient literature of India in an analogous 
Qirit, though in a somewhat more reverent 
cin. ,Por ethnologists, antiquarians, philo- 
igists and dilettantis of all sorts on the look 
ut for new theories by -which to make a name 
ir themselves, India is a rich treasure-house, 
fc is the land of mystery, and facts in support 
f any and every kind of proposition can be 
licked out of the incxhh.ustible resources it 
ifiers. But while, there is uo want of dogmatists 
o theorise on the primitive ^customs and 
eliefs of Ancient India and of the aborigines of 
lodcm India ; tbe Modern Civilised Indian has 
;w friends among the savants of the "West, 
ecause he is little interesting, and hardly 
irnishes any data upon which to build their 
heories. And yet it is the living Inan in India, 
nd not the aborigines who dwell in out of the 
ra 5 * comers and can hardly be said tohe living in 
ny real sense, who, one would suppose, should 
ttract the attention of the intellectual centres 
f the IVest._ And those who, by their contri- 
urio'ns to literature, aim at leaving the world 
little better and happier than what they found 
L, should find ampler material in the condition 
f the Indian as he is today than as he was in 
rehistqric times. To this task, therefore, we 
vould invite the savants of theAyest, and India 
rould give -them every assistance and welcome. 

These obsen*ations are not suggested by any- 
hing in particular ^ that wc have come across 
ithe book before ns. 'The- references to India 
nd primitive^ Indians are not numerous. But 
observations are meant for all writers of 
he type to which the author belongs. He uses 
JUrned-* phraseology throughout the book, 
E’e ideas he conveys do not appear to us 
p be'very profoimd. 

_ ^ XOGOS. 

Oldest Hindu Drama. 
lyeinere Sanskrit-Texte, Heft 1 ; Btucbstaeckc 
>ud(IhistiScher Dramen herausgegeben von 
f^jurich Ltteders. Reimer. Berlin. 1911. __ 

One continental publication of special inter- ■ 
t Indologists which appeared nearly a 

®^nde ago has for some tinacconntable reason 
received that recognition and publicity in 
nma tv'hich the iuTierent merit of the work and 
^^eh-making importance of its contents 
We allow ourselves therefore the 
r\ liege of inserting bere a rather belated notice 


of the hook which is entitled Batchstuecke 
Btiddhistiscber Dramen ( Fragments of Buddhist 
.Dramas ) by Prof. ITemricb Lueders of the 
University of Berlin. This work represents the 
first fascicle of a series of annotated editions 
of Short Sanskrit Te-xts included in the import- 
ant finds of the Prussian Turfan Expeditions. 
The dramas under reference, which are tinfor- 
■tnnately all fragmentary, were found by Dr. 
von Le Coq in one of the cave' temples of Aling 
Oi by Kysyl, _ west of Kucha. The largest frag- 
ment, which is made up of eight or nine smaller 
pieces is 31.5 cm. long. - Though found in 
Turfan^ the manuscripts must have originated 
in India, os is made evident by the editor of 
these fragments. Moreover in the light shed by 
palaiograpy on their script, Prof. Liicdcrs feels ■ 
jnsiifiiSin assumingthat the manuscripts were 
written in the time of the Indo-Scythian dy- 
nasty of Kttsbans. Hot only arc they tbe oldest 
Indian m.-muscripts which we possess, but they 
contain also fragments of the oldest Hindu 
dramas preserved. One of the dramas to which 
these fragments, belong was an allegorical play^ 
introducing among’otbers, the personified qua- 
lities of Buddhi, Dhriti and Kirtti as characters. 
In another we have the figures of the Buddha, 
Sariputra, Alaudgalyayana, and Kaundinya 
among the dramatis personae. It is evidcht 
that they are all Buddhist plays. It is interest- 
ing to note that the characteristic figure of the " 
Yidushaka of the Hindu drama is not abseht • 
from these plan's. ■ This is not tlfe place to enter 
into the complicated question of the bearing of 
this find on literarj--Iustqrical problems, _ bnt we 
may advert here -very briefly to the specimens of 
Middle Indian Dialects ( otherwise Pralcrits ) 
wliich are preserved in these dramas. --Is in the 
classical Hindu drama we have here the regulac" 
alternation of Sanskrit and Prakrit dialects. 
Here we can again distinguish at least three differ- 
ent dialects — Saurasehi, Alagadhi and Ardha- 
.magadhi. But the really important fact in this 
connection is that the dialects of tfacse'dramas 
represent older stages of the SauraSeni, _Maga- 
dhi and Ardhamagadhi of the dramas hitherto 
known. Accordingly Prof. Lueders calls them 
Old Sauraseni, Old Magadlii, and Old Ardhama- 
gadhi. 

The volume dontains six plates reproducing ■ 
photohthographic facsimiles of the palm-leaf 
fragments as also a transliteration ,of the 
texts in Roman characters. The introduction is 
a valuable addition, to our Itnpwlcdga of Indian 
Palaeography and Middle Indian dialects. The 
author of these dramas, as shown by Prof. 
Eueders^ina subsequent publication^ "vvas uo 
other than Ashvaghoslia, that prodigy of learn- 
ing who has left his mark on every branch of 
literature and philosophy which he touched. 
Weuameslly recommend this work. for careful 
study to all students of the Indian ' drama, epi^- 
graphy and linguistics. . , .■ 

"BriSKAPHiST.'’ 
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India at tiio Death, of Akbar : 

1, himk AT THE Dfe'-t*i or Akbau • An 
Lcono.nic hy W. //. Murcia}, i, CSl.. C ].E., 

laic of the htdinn C'.vil Sc),.ice. dJact nllan Id' Co. 

Vtlce li USX. 

A hd; o£ sufficient kno-v>ieac.e of liie past economic 
condit-.ons of a country is aU-ays a stU7abLna-b!.,ck in 

the -„!Tiy_.olp. proper understanding- and apprecbition 

otitj CMsling fccor.om.c orgamsr.tion. Every student 
Of Indian Hconomics ivno.vs 110*’/ mucii the progre_s of 
the study has jjLcn rotoded by the absence uf ddinite 
and rclif-ible information about our country's n-jst 
economic conditions. The lime is not jet 'ripe' for 
s.riling a full and cGinprchcnsive treatise on the 
economic histcry of India, like Mr. Cunnineha.-ns 
History of British Indiuirv and Comi.-.rr-t \’\vch 
can give Ac student all tne hght he seeks on the 
subject. .>Ir. R. C. Dutt's bsjks deal uith co-npara- 
tfvclj recent and v.eiumov.n periods of Indian History 
and they neither cover the entire industrial field not- 
ice their angle of vision evactly i.hat a scientific stu- 
dent iri'gf.t desire. .Any book -.v Inch can establish a 
cbiira to be a serious and impartial contribution to th» 
subject dti=ervcs a vdcome. Mr. Mcrdar.d, i.hose 
contributions to Indian economic literature are already 
v.elI-kecnvo, has done jeoman’s service hy brinainz 
out this monograph v.hich throns some light on the 
economic life of India at, a particularly .nterciftin-v 
pu-.&d of her hbtory. Just as the reign of Elirabah 
IS taken as the beginning of modern England so v.'c 
^»ay, pethapo *>1x^1 less truth, that modem India 
dates from the reign of AUbar. It is wth the tatter 
part 01 this reign that Mr. .Moreland’s v.ork is mainly 
concerned, thougn many of his conclusmns are capsfa4 
01 a much v.ider application. The material fcr th^- 
study IS drawn chiefly from the writings of contrraoorl 
ary Mahommedan writers and from such cCTannv 
mrormation as hasUen left behind by the nilmerous 
taropean travellers who visited the country in the i6th 
and I-nVi ri-ntun- .r H loin 



exaggeration In early 
..ritc= ( both Mahommedan .and European 1 bv th» 
Hdipt pronor statojeal and analytical metho'ds of 
stucy, and bv- tne d.fnculties of communication vWA 
ofte-a made the writers depend on hcarsav 
for descriptions of distant and cut of thr v av 
pla^. In the arcumstances it is natural to cxJSt 
mat tne condus-ons reached by the- author 
somecire tiasbeM taken to'sift the evidoice sho-uld 
oniy be pro-.-rsumal,_and he would not him5S.'ciaim fir 
them any degree o: finaUly. Sometimes thpr^ f 

S'ons ( such as the author^ stafii,tli f " ^i-clu- , 

trade of IrMia in Akbat’s reign ) 'arrb^U"n 
ments wh-xh though ingenious are co f^Tr . v 
be almost whollf uSbir Bu 

.he study as a general economic record o'- AV 
times is beyord dispute. rucora o. Aknar’s 

stu? ot 

find hc'.v little the crnrrm*?rv i *■ He 

deranged denng: las‘ India has 

p‘* to an industrial re- o'utinti^'^w 


omj n diceiible flr.ngc lies bean in tfit rl-rtction of 
ir.'roductio:, of a number of r.jw' crop'; w hoM-fv 
have not mutccially incrc.tv./i tiic iVcrunc of ibv 
Mtoiged in agnruiturc, .ond they form todAV, as ti; 
d.d m iSKber's tnr.e, the vast i.iajority of the led’' 
popuL-tion. _ The indus-.rm1 orga.nisation also remai 
very muco tiie saine as in the reign of Akbtf 
the e'ccptwn el the dtciy cf 'eert.-dn ind'gun-J 
mduatne. and the gro.ah of a number rjf r.i'.>di 
lictorie. e.igTged in nr-ln.-ie predues'or.. Of I 
cecayed md genous industrl-.s the n,oA irnportsiit w 
lv-md!»otn cotton weaving, wifich ..ccuoled suck 
prominent position in the n.-itienal cconbmv r.f the 
days that one Eutopwm traveller state., probably 
romccymgger.n,on, fnat “every cr.efromtbeCap-: 

w 5 is clothed fru 

teiatofoot mine products of Ind’an looms. T 

bce-n i„ tlic growth 

tv.o.hundred.fotd since .Akbs) 


on, -I .w„ A , led to a somewkst ffl'J 

equiPible aistrib-ulmn of wealth m.akin-r for ircal 

fhe^i-md and the glaring ineqmiiity betwe 

Uavdlers^r- of the e:r 
28^ '«=i^«od-that’s all. At pA 

.If .6.3 iSfrih 'Sh’ss” 'iisiY 1,1'^" 

“^'ror tne question as 'follows —“Inc 

1:^7 ftrt"K 

I’ugh? hl%'7k 

these commodities .a steady infe of o 

metals was t.-mred sr. thr. ‘“‘‘fk or the prcc.-<) 
from outsidY“and u-j.V II ho viewed fnd 

spectacular fo'reign coramr^o.'”^na" ‘^"^oised by 
attention on the re-r"rr7I”%‘^ A concentrate c 

our finaUerdict must'* be that 

despoTutelv' 000* "TTnc *is now, Indl^ >* 

suggests to me tii-v fho '•Mcb is avatla ' 
was probably ev^ income of commodl’ 

hadr:earw\cn tTmi^f”‘^^^'to.y [tlmugh m . 

the 16th r-rr..,, -r . , *ts present purchasinz rsower , 


n*w oi tils: 

existm'g poVerty ’of fhT remedy for 'tr. 

pos.ibl4r^earrtoincrr-.-.““”i^^' > '4 byev^, 

population. - teas-_ production per head of tb* 

picture of^he ^?io2ic‘^ fl® H 
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ing largely of foreigners, enjoyed incomes which were 
■fery great relatively to reasonable needs, and as a 
rule they spent those incomes lavishly on objects of 
.tlxury and display. They did practically nothing 
;ou'ards promoting the economic development of the 
Country, and such part of their income as was not 
jpent was hoarded in " unproductive forms The single 
benefit resulting from their activities was indirect : 
Their patronage of foreign merchants, dictated solely 
oy the desire for novelty, m fact facilitated tlie opening 
of new channels of trade, and thus paved the wa3' for 
’conomic developments in the future. Enjoying this 
oatronage, the merchants on the coast adopted a some- 
what similar style of living, but elsewhere it was 
dangerous for' traders or rnen of business to indulge 
;n open expenditure, and, like the rest of the middle 
■lasses, they lived inconspicuous and probably frugal 
dves. The great bulk of the population lived on the 
hamc economic plane as now : ^we cannot be sure 
■'vhether they had a little more "or a little less to eat, 
r^jut fliey probably had fewer cloihes, and they were 
A.crtainly worse off in regard to household utensils and 
if o some of the minor conveniences and gratifications 
Tsf life, while they enjoyed ’practically notliing in the 
f vay of communal services and advantages That is 
-ihe picture Itself : in the background is the shadow of 
ji^mine, a word whicli has dianged its meaning within 
it he last century. In Akbar’s time, and long after- 
i*«rds, It meant complete, if temporary, economic chaos, 
-Snarked by features which, repulsive as they are, must 
,fi*ot be left out — destruction of homes, sale of children 
)!'ato slavery, hopeless wandering in search of food, and 
•"l'’nally sWrvation, with cannibalism as the only possible 

i. Vi^tcinative. It is against this background that the 
hti'glendours of Agra or Vijayanagar must be viewed." 

, A The Indian Inoomo Tax, 

2. Tnr, Indivn Income Tax: /is History, 
jJl'Vico/v, ai\d Praclica, hy Shankar Madha-J Pagar, 
jc-f..'!., FhJ), (Columbia), for some time Director of 
^yt'ornmereef. Industry and Statistics, Baroda State, Pp, 
pS rp. Price Rs. 3-8-0, or 8 skillings. 

This very interesting monograph on the Indian 
“^^ncome Tax, for the preparation of which the author 
- A; meiebted to the suggestion of Prof. Seligman of 
folumbi.a University, the great aiitliority on all matters 
lAetfoining to taxation, will be hailed with delight by 
A j,fodents,of Indi.in Finance. It lifts the veil from at 
;f'^:aatyttc corner of the Indian tavsystcni. The Income 
is one of the few direct imposts levied by civilised 
jf'ij’i'overnments today and forms a very effective insfru- 
■'A'* f in the hands of rhodern Finance Ministers faced 
jX'With sudden deficits or called upon to meet emergency 
aks. It is a comparatively recent imposition , though 
® crude form its* existence can be traced to an e.arhcr 
'■■'i in” '■'' really a product of the iptli century, 

(jt vhen fit-.!' adopted It wls every v\ here regarded as an 
rnergcncy {.ax, but the necessities of modern govern- 
ficnli Ivive turned it into a normal measure forAaising 

j, . H’vcuucs; In India, the Income Tax was first iattij- 
^ u in jgfio fy meet the deficit caused *b\’ the 

'‘Utmy ; bat owing to the difficalties of coltect'on and 
d ytUd. it was aboh'-hi.d in t 8 fi 5 . It was re- 

tSfipand given up font years later^ The 
f." Incon-e Tax, the third of its kind m fneim, 

tSSt» and the rules and tcgwlatfons on the 
i '-lOfcei SteVt; been cenEolidsted and simphfjod by the 


Act of 1918, w'liich also raised the ta.\able minimum 
from Rs 1000 £b Rs, 2000. 

A study of the Income Tax figures brings out, more 
clearly than anything else, the exceeding pox ecty of 
tlie Indian people. The total number of persons liable 
to the payment of the tax in British fndia was, in 
1913-1-1. (when the taxable minimum was Rs. 1000 ), 
only 331,000 out of a population of more than 250 
millions f and of this number people with incomes 
below Rs. 2000 a y'ear formed 65 p.c. or about two-thirds 
of the total. This means that m the whole of British 
India there are’ only slightly over 100,000 persons 
whose income ranges over Rs 2000 a year ! In 1913- 
14, the total gross yield of the tax was less tlian threo 
crores of rupees and tlie incidence per head of tho 
population about 2 annasi 

The Income Tax is primarily a tax on the incomes 
of labour and capital ; so there is a priori ground for 
the exemption of all incomes derived from agricultural 
land from the burden of the tax, since these already 
pay'ine'ianb revenue anb to tax fnem again woiiici'oe 
double taxation. The Income Tax Acts of iSfio and 
1869 did not, however, show any special consideration 
to agricultural incomes, and, in the opinion of the 
author, "tii the permanently settled provinces as 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, wheto the landlord con- 
tinues to pay from year to year the same amount of 
land jevenue to the State, it is unjust and inequitable 
to exempt the agricultural profits, whether due to 
improvements made by the landlord or the tenant 
which are not assessed to the land revenue from tho 
payment of the tax.” Especially is such exemption 
unfair in case of the incomes of those tenure-holders in 
permanently settled tracts who hold > land from the 
zemindars and do not pay anything direct to the State 
except probably a trifle in the shape of local ceases. 
It can be easily proved that "the distinction draw n by 
the Government between incomes derived • from 
agriculture and those derived from other sources 
is untenable in practice as well as in theory.*' 
There arc other industries, such as the tea, coffee, 
and rubber plantations, whose ' incomes are not 
assessed to tho Income Tax on the plea that they 
are agricultural industries and as such not liable to 
the t.ax, thougli there is no reasonable grounds for' 
such assumption. Companies registered in England 
whose incomes arc partly or xvholly derived in Indt.a — 
and they are among the most prosperous enterprises in 
the country — and shipping Companies doing business 
in Indm, are similarly exempted from the payment of 
the Indian Income 'Tax because they are li.lbic to be 
assessed to the Income Tax in England. Pensions 
and furlough allow inces of Government , officials 
. drawn outside the country, though paid out of the 
Indian Exchequer, escape taxation for the same reason. 
Thus the country is unfairly deprived of a large 
amount of revenue year after year. There is no 
reason why incomes made m India or derived mainly 
from Indian sources should not be liafalr* to tho Indian 
Income Tax. A poor country like India should not be 
made fo suffer UnnccessjTy losses for the benefit of .a 
rich country like England, It is some c insolation to 
note that in the l.ist income T.ax .\ct an ^attempt his 
been made to remedy some of these eviF by bringin!? 
tea plamat'fns, indigo foctorifc, and sivpping Com-- 
pan cs partly un-J.r the -operations of the Act. i" 

Eco.'totiic, 
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A Guide to the Stl'd.' or tpf B utis i Co:?S7,. 
TCTroNAE Lr.., iy //. i?. Bh3e,.'d A P^f^r rsr^c,, 
fP, 60. Prirf- AV. 1 4, P.thlchei hy N. B ic C:. 'OO 
Pdhj Pc.i'’c CHy, ** 

in fi.t 'FcTtr ord‘ tft. anlhor . “Oi Ojwr_.c in 
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*D^y/s.!x.n O’ ti-e CoTi.tiiUion' ti . on’n 'rtUtrorUalrvi, 
on tke subifist Ut^ frsady 1 Li-ik, 

m no» ^ nc . . G 4 xy v Ircst 

£ Brjt sh Go'nst’tt*l-4>'ni’ Lii;, la,*i n m^re 

s-rjn.arj o' Dcej-> “introduct j-. to'tn- 
Stnaj cf tr.c 1.2.-0- of tfiC Consiitul.01 ' i: ck..jr 
fj.:oo= in fer.g£.-|e -rd in .irring,rnc-t Dfc;i\ 
oaihe fccc ^nd irav be of so-ne hoip to studerb. 

ptepaTiHg fct iiTi vet- 1 _. CA^im Hiition:* 4 >uH CAn^tii^^ 

Basal 1 .Y zis^c-ne of tbea sub^cat.. 


Prmi ’-g i'l !r ij; l/iTAs* msyb to l>c ^cSEfe 4 
■cornir red-s 't" pj.ti* 'g (S In/LiT-i »»ra 4t 
beobjort of .Jl T-’yn.r^ a»i i-^Lbs^tri to 

>.h^t{..t. tb*.) pji/iiG, 'jiir iii_j accvf.jfc 4 ntvts.ir?J 
•icd (n S 4 .ns 54 x-B_ Jn ti > W.V 1 f.D^ fhul 
ay,4.> r .n It A .iitc-sp! lo canJtttic lie i/iotfK Uv* 
i, r '5 to-daoJ ti o r-t-i'-.'-j rbiCUfC s-O-g^ 
st,>»e !au»t; . icr rvirrolt; .ca tkr i,en?«:r>iX alJSi 
< 5 , 1 “".. 2 !, bccris,. t ti. ’ i! e ^.•rnjja!t>^a'’ attfa 
tr.e scj tc'ce at ij toj , -^sth *b«Y 

Cjvcr,s,..(v carrvul, olc.,' ii ri-.j ti 2 s jtSenoe - > 


£< 4 , b.g mr.g w'.U. '‘Ir. BeV’'‘ 2 S 5 . 
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iT,c’>‘'c,’-.cd lhi.se sb’/rtcosr 
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onrer. t> c-Aarjinctons. - r~ -- 

B, CnArxP 


THE EIGHT HEROiXES 


T\EFIHEYIEKT in tte elegant arts of 
lore h among the most strikin'r 
features of Indian art and literatur^ 
The polished courtier in the age of Augustus 
conning br heart the precepts -of tlfe 4rs 
Amorisot Ovid and making advances to 
some lady of aristocratic birth ; the 
gifted troubadour of the iliddle A^es 
fascinating the hearts of damsels in his 
happy tvandcrings ; the French beau v.ith 
his dainty pieces of rers de sockte fvil of 
pretty compliments to his mistress or the 
Italian gallant reciting his carefuRv pre- 
p^cd Serenade in the cold night to his 
mistress in the upper rrindorv— none of 
these can compare nrith the exponents of 
tne same kmc /eding in India, more 
comprdit-nsive m their treatment and 
more profound in their depth. One spec 
itnotonly m the epics of dim antiquity 
and tne ht«-aiy , masterpieces of the 
classical penod, bur also in the IvHp 
literature of the middle a^cs esnppi^ii • 
vorkot ttaYaialmarAkoSSSjd 

in the songs 01 Jayadeva,* Tidvapari Sd 
CL^aieias, vrho have besides managed 
tomvesttneir work with spiritual ifrv 

matmns. ^ is agmn a perenSal sour^ of 

inspiration m Indian painring evem 
-jvhich .t s pokibk to 

ioiowlcdge of the wavs in which the 

<^'cd es^doie tae vast eapanse of xTo’^e 


A book of Love compiled by the stude 
b^ed on all the available Indian sourc 
wnl assume almost encyclopaedic pJ 
portaons, for here not only is it that “lo 
took up the harp of life and smote on 
the chords with might-, but it has al; 
studied everj- possible variation of t 
music on each of them. The moods ' 
love and its ^most mSnite manifestatio 

situations 

lovers m the entire course of its swa 
It was probably inevitablethat even wh' 

and the perso 
-ubjectttiro its influence, v.eresou'^ht t 
oe analysed and classified £to ^ou 

ofTpi-f ^ SS. 

distiS*^^?- conyentioD. 

sometimes only good 

the rhetn^'^’- ^T*'^ ^ Sutler sugeested 
notlSi ■tiiey taugh 

fnSwM liis tools’. Bat 3 

the i^ackgrouud for almost a3 

th^r o literature of love in India 

interest and deserve to h 

is made here toenamiei 
nmnerous departments of fN 
jjhitlii . ^ subject, the charaeferisation 
"in acpr.^’!”^^^ oight types of hero*, 
in whi-h moods or r^ari^ 

The-mr - 4 - st^d towards their lo * ^ 
romantic ofthem is 



•THE ErGHT^HERdlNES- 


.4!. 


•I«d6sct‘ibeclby pitaaatijayam the Dasatupa ’ 
-as-‘'ono wbb, Ibvc-siclr, .goesto'licr lover 
'or. makes ..Hina come ,.to her,’' . a. constant 
jtlieme- op Indian. loyc-Roetry. ■ Seine of the 
ffinest descriptions of the. Abhisarika arc in' 
'ithe .songsXofvHdyapad devoted to an 
’exquisite; idealisatiori of.- 'Radha’s atnorons 
daUtance; with Krishna. - A' . \ 

\:/.^hef Gitp iGojiiida of 'Jayadeva has a 
^nnraber r- of V similar 'pictures of Radha 
.seeking the.. bowers oh the Juinna bank, 
rhhmihdfulj fof the time-being,' of any other 
concerns in Ihe.- Without any idea of 
■jCqnfqrmingJ to .'.this ; traditional classifiea- 
bibh,;. Rabindranath . Tagore has also 
’lescribed.the.A6/n‘sar/ka: ih the Gardener : 

^‘Whefi I go' alone at night to luy love’ tryst, 
birds do hot sing, .thch-windL docs . not stir, the 
.iQttse's.oh both 'sides of the street stand silent. 
.-Etis.my'bwn^auklqts that grow loud at 'every 
^tep'aild l am ashamed, " 3 - 

;;pr 'again .'.with a touch of mysticism, 

;'*d. rati as-a.mitsk-dear runs in the shadow of 
,l:he forest.mad'with liis'bwn perfume. The night 
■'■■S'the.aight 'of Mid-May, .the breeze is the breeze 
jS.of ■: the ■ South. ,1 lose- raj’’ way .and wander, I 
/i-leek'what Tcantibt get, I get what I - do not 
, tbeckiT 

i5';.n'The - idea , that the Abhisarika is uot 
fdetef reef." by. .n'uy ■ obstacles .is ■ carried to 
cSihcli grotesque lengths that, in a Kangra* ' 
I:: fainting devoted to Ithe.’ subject, ' ' serpents ■ 
iif^re .-^fepresented as '- curling ^rphnd . 'the 
^hergihe’s. feet and'twq ghastly spirits ;in a. - 
:^yreb-t^hk- smile ^their. ' ugly. : smile bn . her,- 
(lib'ut^Lstill.'-'.tkHe . proceeds'-..tb .her place- of 
^:itryst.'' '■ ' ' " ' ^ ' - - - 


Plf Last 'Mmstrel , . 
!il?®^|(§’y:.^cver, 'and; .daring- .'Abhishrika. in-., 
jjggmg thineet Ebfd. Henry', -"of ■.'Cfaustoun,'-'. 


' '.-'^Lest her Watbhfuf niother hear her tfehd ; 
•-..^The-fja'dye. caresses the rough blood-Iiohad, 

.- ‘Lest his voice should ’waken the castle, vourid j 
The wh.tchmah'.s .biigle is, riot blown, ■ ' 

For he Wj^ ber foster-father’s son, . ’ : 

i.-, And. shc glicJes through tb'e greenwood at';' - '• 

dawn of light, 

•>,„f .To' mbet 'Baron- Hcnfy'lier;. own true . , 

'r- .. ' ktiighb*-' 

....‘;The i Svddhinapntika \{i .-'.‘one , w-hose' 
■'lover sits by her side and is" at- her' semce 
-.arid takes pleasure in- it."* ' fit',-'is;riiafdly. 
necessary to' say that , this type:.' qf - happy 
: lover , is mot ^ intended to represent a ' -Ken- 
pecked husband, ' but -one ; who ; has 4- fb uhd 
'his realisation ;,m .love -and gloriesfin, 

. Thc.csscnce.of this idea is; found .described ' 
.euriously enough;- in jone^ of .the- poems ';-of 
Thomas -Hoodi’/ > 

Loyc, .see thy lover humbled .at tliy feet;' , - .; 

Not ih servility, but hbiriage sweetj’ . ; . v -f 
, , - Gladlyinclined :— and 'with iny’berided . knee - 
Think that.my iawai'd spirit bo.ws to thee-— -j’. 
, .Mof'e p'roud indeed than when Tstiind or'.',';;;';' 

''...■climb, 

. ■ . 'ElMwhere there is nb' statue so--sublime,‘;';;’:0 
As Love’s ill all the world, .and e’en 'tg-kiss ; '. 
. ^;he pedestaHs-stUl a bettcr.blis^ ' . X;'.'- 
Than all ambitions, ...0 !'lbve’s'IbwcH''ba'se 
is' far above the reaching of dis^aca 
Tb'share.this posture.'-' Let me , dien'dfaw.X;.!'' ' 
'v‘^ 

Feet. that h.aye fared-.sg nearly, to the sky, 

And .when this duteous homage has- been ''J:'.; ; 

' ' 'rV'i;:.’''"'..’'.'.-- /-''X.- ■' .X'-: '■..gpeaX: 

'■ ,I will rise up and clasp the hear t an Heaven; " ■?.. 

■■ -It ik .iisuaf ' ;’t6' , .represent ; the ‘Syadhina- 
' -patilca’s husband ■as.X.btisy dnX;;:persqnal.X- 
attegdahce on Her., Sakuntala-is' -'a, ■ SVadhiXy 
napatika ■when'Iiusliy.anta' asks’her ::-----;.? ; 

Shalll'employ thc-raoistened lotusdeaf -'X-X:. 

• To; fan away your. weariness arid grief 
;0r' take your. lily-feef , upon' iriy kuee,.’ 'I' .X :> v- .XXX 
, 'Arid rub,them,.,tilly.gii rest- more;easily ?.® ;- ,'.XX/. - 

' 'XThedgYer, - in factfis her .boanden,; thraU;,: ' 
..arid; could eiclaifti' with Herrick; ' VXyX- ,-'.'; 

^.?.-Aheart'as'spft/'h beart as kind; ; 7 ,. /.■X.'X-' 

'■ ’ ' A heart as-souhd ant} free;'- ;' - ' - 


?-.i“X;-.-X^“aouneri£irtiesO-liastdie:,-.. --,1 1.1 c 

Andthrisilkeri knotsXwhich'in-hurrv' ■• X -“-As m the.whole world.thgu canst find,'.; 
'X-X 'iv'-; she woidd-make .That heart I’ll give to theeX" . ;;--X-: 

, • '.Bid tha-thearfstayaridit will stay..." , •. 

X' -X-XTq honqur-iIiy,'decree;r,-X/- X'-' ;,X' , 
'-‘."■-.Or hid itiarig«ish-'guite•away,,^’■-X. / 

; ; Arid:’ t shall do. so for thee;'-' ‘ '■ X '- 


l-'fTTTt ' . V- ^ V wuiuu 111 

why. tremble her slender fingers to tie',, 
hX.Xx hydqes/she.stop/arid look' often around^: 






;-.X' i,;; ^ris.nat.tfae'watchmari’s'bugle blown ; 


Bid.'ine-'despair 'and- Fll despair , '• ■-; i 

T •'■■Under that 'cypress-tV^f XX, ,.X 

/. -.'.Or bid'^irie die arid;! will.darh - , ' : \j ■ ; 
'i •-.-XX.’XB’eri.'dcath,to’,die'for:thee- X 
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TOE :J0SBK.''; liOViHW :-%;k jio.v, 


'fijou ari^say HL-, ssy lore, ray heart, 

Tht* very c’, th oi ;n 
At-dli” a coraresuid of c\cry p-irt 
To livt. liad die far t'ai .* «. 

The VdmkH^rtjji ‘‘is ouc- T.-ho wlorna 
liCiSiwiffoi Vi hen her iov*ei* i^s nhout t-o 
coBie" and readei s of Hr.gilsh poetrv v/iSi 
he reminded at oiix- of 'the ’.vc!!.I;ao;/n 
lines in In Memoriam : 

O ‘iOme where, niedc UJCOH=;dou- 00',?, 
Thatsiimsi ran-neig goidea aa*r; 

And I'lnd lo find so fair, 

Poor chiid, that waitcol for ihj love ’ 

For now 2 :er father' *< clninr.^y glo 
Jn cxpcrLalioti of a. gueii ; 

A-nd thinking Tbh v.-iii pUa a hitn best' 

{jhc lakeo a nbaa j or ,a rose ; 

For he will i,ce theni on to-ntghf • 

*^'1 with the tlmnght btr colour bitras • 
And, navmg kit the glasa, she turns 
Once more to set a ringlet right. ’ 0 

The Indian poet or painter is usuaUv 
more frank in his description. 

Ra^u in the sixUi canto of the Gha 
Govindu awaitiug Krishna in the bov.vrs 
on the Jumaa-bank, is a typical example 
bhe look-s for him in all directions- 
attempts in vain to v,'alk a few steps to 

find him oat and surveys every moment, 
her own personal adornments v.-ith pride. 
There is a touch of the same circumstance 
m anotner .stanza of the 1 vric of Ta'^ore’e 
rj noted from already ; ' o . 

When I sit on my balcony and Hste-’ fn- i-io 

/aoj-emps, kaves do not rustic on the 

aaa the vratcr is still in the river 

on thclmccs ofascnlo- faikn Ski;r^Tt 

own heart that beats ’y.ildK- r V* 

ijov.' to quiet it.” » X A i do not know 

Utkanihita or 
Vika IS one that is distressed at hZ 
lovers absence, is one who is disbirKd 
when he tarries without bein- at faut” 
Ine most elaborate attention his Wn 
jiaid by limdu writer.^ to this 1 1 " r 
heroine, her distress at the loir’s 
^Ikmg very largely in the co^pf “the 
drama and the lyric-cyeie. She is tormelt 
' ed oy the .season of Vasanta fsnSn?ri 

9oct woufd put R 

- youth’s “xancy ligntly turns +0 to ^ 

of love,” and 'also by the moon who^mi^^ 
sweet recollections and kaov-lpa 
uorulBllea desires. The usual eonre”';;"’ 

- .S to represcut ter ladies ta CtS’“ 


t.v*" ill II !>c I oi iotti 
k-avts and nowcri-, and f.uuiiag her all tl) 
nouts of day and higlu, fche birhcll pray 
ing ^to the rod c4^ lo^y to wltfidraw hi 
cruel attentions. ,t wry familiar omtikpi 
of a heroine in suds di^Ai<.r> i.-,tht Yaktha' 
wuc m the cor.chsdjng pat age , pf tl; 
Aicghadtjia 1 

J.onep'.spLi. tvsloiva-d cLtiruviid nioatas’, 

^ kitamj si,r{;sory to uti hijibaij'l mru'e. 

1 -'hV 

ililU r>I Jili v.n.l / r r . . . xii ^ 


v'oli 

ext 


Kipn«! by thill .orruVr r --.Vp Tthc-.V.*. 
•eu \ liuVt-LiS^ eiuOH 

fhcir ■rn.rn.s.uig r . ^ 

I X Se .V her no Long t. r-cinhg s w clL 1 

And ihor.c dear lips are dried hy ps.tching*^' 

'{"d h' 'f Pyl'id ehtstx rccH;ie,<!, 
•»~d hej unsttn through vcaieg tresac» 

aliinc 

♦ 

't?.Y fuvonritc bird the techs rehef 
rti.d Utk the tuneful .-kirfA-} Itrr grief, 

A.onrns u er the feather’d prkolcrk^ kindred 

And fondly questions of its absent matc.i 

T is a heroine peculiar t 

Indian love-poetry. Si-.e is th« i 
enraged, is one wlio is filled with j-'olous 

w of 

to Furnr Eot quitcuulmow 

Jliddle Ages! love-songs in th 

A ..ribute is paid to the forgiving natar 
theK3?f?^.‘“ conce?4n 0 

bift “Sr ^ TuarreV 

kmi after the basrepuiss 

Landm-’o ’?^'l|oation.” lYalter Sayeg' 
aninqr-i’ Lament would also h< 

for the fact thnf 

iSSth ? 

c ecsued him while he spoke ; yet could 7 


I would not check 

love him ouce I sought 
•Tr. A '^‘■•vu-'d all my thooeht 

Aly would ibt! 

> IOtc, could he but live- , y . 



'the 




.Whpilately livedj'fqt me and .\vlien li’e found • • 
j; "r '^ITAvas’^vain,' iii' holy gfouiid;- \ . I '■)' '■ J~ 

(He hid liis face amid the shades of death';; ; . ■ 

, -Tlie . Xip^^J^bdha “is; one :wli6 is greatlj: • 
bffended . that her loyerr’ has not borne to 
the rendezvous, agreed uppnV’ /It will be 
noticed that, thb only diflPerence of this type : 
of heroine , fro . the ;,dJtk^^ is that the .' 
disti'ess, US . caused; ty the failure of the 
lover to keep his , promise .and not by his ,. 
unaybidable absence. The type may also 
be descTribed as a disappointed Abhisarika 
and does not seem to call for any special ' 
treatment. .y' - ■ f:. ' “ ' 

- ■ , “One tvhqse . loverds iu' a distant land ' 
art- ^ is... the . Pcasitaptryd, vs. 

also' known - as ' the : , Prositabhatrika, 
Prositapreyasi -or.v Prositanatha. ...The 
;Yaksha’s-, wife in. the Megbaduta referred, 
to aifeady ,. in, , another eohnection is an 
'a.dmirable'. example of this type also. 
There'is.; often ' remarkable resemblance ' 
'between.'" ‘.'-Elizabethan' love-poetry in-, 
English;, aud the brqtic fusions in Sanskrit ; 
' and the Indian' . 'Vernaculars', later. English 
poetry,; developing great; reserve;.; of, .senti- 
ment. ,-1 Howard',;- Earl ' of Surrey, \-:has a -- 
Hull ; picture” of the; Prositaprlyd ' in lines,' 
Avhich.but ‘for .the difference' ,in 'language 
:’might ‘ very . ■well have - been written in 
■jin’dia'T ‘ -V" ^ -• • 

.‘i' "Good ladies! j'c that have vour pleasures in' . 

:V.v. -’f-' exile'- 

Step in'yotir'foot, come talce,a place, and 

;• - - 'raouni* with nic awhile! 
<7, And siich as by their lords' do set but.little_ ,■ 
f', -'pdee;,' 

t.':;*" Let; them sit,still, itskillkthem not .whaf ’ f - . 

'chance come oh the 'dice;.- 


Biitye.whbm-love hadi'bouud, byhrder'ot " ^ 

. '■ 'i'- ’;hesirei 

-To love.your lords, ‘whose.good desertS' none 
" v, ■ other would require, 

'■ Come ye, yet once again,,and set your 'foot 

-y.' -- V.', . by mine,; 

• ,’\\''hbsc'''wofHl plight 'and-sbiVows great no '■ . 
/i '' - 7 ■ ; tofiguc may well define ! 

:- My IbvV and- lord, alas ! in whom consists • 

-• .. ’■ ; uiy wealth' 

' Hath fortuhe sent to pass the.seasi in hasa.rd' 

■" of his health.,’ 

'Whomlwas ■wont tfembrace with- ■well' ; 

,' r ‘ ' ’ contented min'd- 
■ ' Is now ^iid.thc fo^'tuing.floods at pleasure - 

.bfthe i^d,- 

Where God .will.him preserve; and soon him;-’ 

, ■ ■;'■ '' ‘ ■' v..--, v" V ■ borne nie scud'. 

'• 'Without.which hoge'bf'niy life'alas.f.were 

^shortly at’an.,ehd! 
■Whose absence yet,,althoUgh hiy hope dothf , 
''rf '■.-. , ' tell, me' plain; 

With short retifrn, he cbmes;ahph,.yef , - ■ .v ; 

r j. ■ • ceaseth hbtmy'paih. i* - 

The Hindu University, ••- ' V; -P. SESPlAnRi;;,: 
■ V;,^,'Eienares., ■; ; .7 

■' --i.' Tennyson : Lqck'shy Htill. ^ .-i ■ 

, 5 . Canto li'Ll SS-Sp., ,.' - , ■ ' ■ ■' . ; 

■; Sv Lyric No. 9'.- ■ ; .. Lj'ric No.T^i 0 

.7. ■', 4- Vide Dr. Ananda Coomafaswanii's ..jUustfatfed 
article bn. the Eight Na^’ikas of - Indian -.Poetry,, in- the: 
Indian. journal of Art and Industry ,'^,;. ' , ' 
o.,Canto II-::-Stanaas XXVI &:-XXyir., '.‘r ; 

. ■■■ •6. This 'asi wc!l';as* the foUbiVing definitions 'dee'-' 
from the ' .7-. ' - 

j.sSee :Thy Lover HtimUed M.Thy Feei, :'- }.. ’ 

• ., 8. fi'ak'untala ; } Act ’ III. ..Translation., by. , Prof. 7 
.Ryder.; . ■ "-y'j- 

. ■ -■- 9.. To Anihia Who Jfay Command Him Anything, 
lf/~stan2M '7-9; • 

, .' 11 ,. The Gardener.: - {Lyrjc 'i'iOi'g.'.'S ' ■ ' 

, -■.-;'.'t2,'.'Tcnnyson : 'Lachsley Ildir. - 

. 7-.' 13., Horace Hayrn.in 'Wilson’s translation.;. . - 

r . ni\,Cov}plauit of the AdSence of her Lover.' 


THE INDIAN. STATES 


1 ^ -T a .'time ; 'when , ; ^ ..'questions 

1 of all possible degreesiof irapdetahee: 
Ti- 7 y, ■«%' attracting the ndticerqf the; pub-,. 
•Jhc', iitgeems particularly. undcsirabiey.thaP 
y.pEobienis of IndiahTn'dia'; t-ha.t;largc:-,.trhct ; 
:'■ of„th'e'.;cbuutty- ;\vhich , is'^tthd(ft‘i the -Tndraii--: 


' to. present -to; tiie'pubiic ' some of 'The :'Uibst,. 
salient, .facts ' about'; th'e St'atc.s; ..that this; 

■ series of artrcles. has' been'.undertakert.': . -',' r, " 
7 ^ ’i-TIie first, question, Hibugh of apparently 
'-"acarlemic 'ihtere.st qiiiy,.' is ’ one that- deals, 

‘ -with :--their' actual';- status '‘at j'.prcscuPauff 

hclpsyifx-iniaiw'.-'wmy.s; H clear.' buc^ kleas; ; 
" aboutjthcui;';--; ,;••• '■ 
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TDE MOrcUK REVIEW FOR JULY, il*; 


LThe States BEroEr-LMEP.NAnoxvL 
Latv. 

Eecognitioa, as' s-ach, by lut-^rnatior.' 
al Law 'presupposes tlm following qaali* 
ficarioas : — 

(a) A deunitc teiTiton,'. 

(b) -Independeacc. 

(c) Sovereigiity. 

. Taking these isi order and applying 
them as tests to our States, we find that 
ail of them satisfy the first condition. 
Eteryoae of the States has a territory, 
however small. The Pope, in fact, is the 
only example in the world of a power 
haying diplomatic relations wltli otlicr 
powers without any territory of Its own. 

Applying the second test, wc know of 
course that none of them is iudepuideut. 
Some would call them scmi-indejfendent 
but, as Maine says, ‘independence is indivi- 
‘sible.’ 

Dependence, again, is external or inter- 
nal. That the States are externally 
dependent is clear from the fact that their 
foreign relations even with one another 
are. entirely controlled by the British 
■Government. They am also intemallv 
dependenLin the sense that they cannot 
GO Tf^hat the}* choose in tlie niatter of 
internal_ ^ministration. There arc some 
like x\Iaihar in Central India which possess 
little more than first class maristcrial 
jiowers ; there are_ others like Cochin 
wluchhave to siArmt ail nevv legislation 
,to the Bntish Government for approval 
Md whui cannot appoint even a new 
Dmum Without ^ch approval. The case 
oi States like Hyderabad and Baroda 
seems to he an exception but we must 
remember what Holdemess says in hie 

- Problems of India' ^ 

r. .".*UDOrdiaate union inipliK xestnint vr, 
British political ofScer o/ESide^t^t 
kept informal of the ahairs of the State 'uvi l.h 
to advise the chief in a more oS’Sori 

- tative manner. . autuon-_ 

Th^ in all the States, biu and smli 
explicitly or implicitly, the British Govern’ 
meat reser ves to itself the right to inter- 
fere when it thinks this step -desirable all 

” treaties aotwitlistandinfr. ’ 

be^n^°rw It should 

- be noted thac sovereignty implies- the 

*®bowing six attributes;— . ' 


(i) Tilt' pi'/wtr to deride 
war and pericc. . ' 

(ii) The power to mint Ciflns. i ' ^ 

(iii) The power to make lawE. 

(it) The power to levy iaxes» had t 
spend the money so ifiL'M. 

(vj TLe power to be the final e-ouri 
of apjical in ail dii-puttd questioas arisui 
widiin its territory. ^ ; 

(vii The power tu alter the constilB 
tion, if neccasary. 

Of these, we imd that il) utid l,vlj 
not to Ik. found in any State- It-hs tru' 
some States have iuaugiiiatcd RepireSfiot 
ative or Lcgir-l.ative Asst mblies, Lilt 
are merely consultative bodies and fe&V 
the poivcr of tlic Prince rts "autoeratic a 
ever. It is inconcdvablCj for in&taE® 
that the BricLsh Guverameut- tv3I allot' 
the establishment of a Republic in -^5 
State, the establishment of anything 
constitutional monarchy seems to & ^ 
yond the range of possibility'. 

A few States hlce Hyderabad and Hdny 
pur have mints of Iheir own, while 'mos 
of the bigger States, naindiv those tvhic 
have the power to administer capiiti 
puniahmeut, arcalso final courts of axipea 
in both civil and criminal cases, iater-sra 
questions being left to tlxe Itupen 
Government to decide. 

The repiaiulag two factors of sov 
xeignty, viz., tbe power to raise and spec 
money and the power to makcTaws, a- 
possessed, with reservations, by all 
States. ^ In connection with legislation i 
lias to be remembered that although^ 
Stat^ are technically beyond JBriti* 
jurisdiction, they cannot make laws whL 
violate the principles of British law. 
State, ^ for instance, can make a law 

using iMaatlcide or suttee. t . 

Putting all these facts together tt._‘ 
clear that there is not -one State w 
possesses all the features of a State - a 
recognised by International Law'. la fa- 
the only State attribute that can sal«l 
be asserted for all of them is the poss«< 
Sion of a definite territorv. They have 
authoritatively put Levond the'paleJj 
nternational Law'. A 'Government 

dated the .21st Angi:^.?yl®®* 



; th^'c^s^^ph- 


V/Vrife', ^rinci^effi'of mteraational'iaw^haYe no 
bearing. npon 'tlie.rdatjoDS between ^th'e vGoVeni- 
mcuf .of; India^as .representing tlie Queen/Empress 
bn the one Handi - and ' the native States under 
the. stizer^niy^', of' Her ';Majesty > on the o ther.. 
Ihe v p^araount'; supremacy,, of the' fomer pre- 
supposes '.and- implies . 'the suhordinatibn, of the . 
[attef.'’'.r/;'/ '.'i '■ ' , 


fThe.'tem'/State’i iiien. as applied to these 
units dsVnbw.' ^ title of courtesy, 
reminisceht /of Hhe past, . and, used in ab- 
sehce < of , another and .more, expressive 
epithet.’ “It is indicative not ' of their pre- 
sent but of theinpast political status. 

An interesting question. that arises out 
of the notification above quoted is, what 
isvthe exact nature of the relation' between 
the aad these: States ? 

if it is.npt, international, it 'must be consti- 
tutional.y ,Now, ; constitutional relation', 
can be either.official or feudal. , ' 

■ ; lf.it is official, the States must be taken 
to '.be. , exercising.' powers not inherent in 
them.^,but ydelegated.^to, them by the 
Imperial .Government../ ; They ( or their 
Rulers ) .- ’•OTli. . be accountable to that 
Governmeht for all. their actions and liable 
to.'bei divested, of their. powers at" its/ will. 
This .clearly goes'; against historical facts 
;theStates,'.at- least , many of therh, .were. 
,hbt." created , by - ;.the . British- Government 


/.andslfheir pow^ been on, various 

.' occasions admitted .by that Government 
; itself 'yto'- be inherent;' in them. They ;ate 
. '■riot/removable atyits, ' will and they have 
-dpeumeritafy safe^'ards'for their, conri- ' 
; f-nued- existence.’ ■ : 

' . ■ ,'Againi the relation above discussed 

'cannot .be entirely- fetidm/ .ythpugli there 
:,are ' striking resemblances between the 
.two. j^The States could he supposed to he 
ph^a feT^dal tenure if they had 'been Created 
y by y.the lmperiffi , Govenimeat '. and /their 
■'/fiefs were, alienable/ by it;' This .y-cpnditipn 
, does hot . hold ' good. ' Again,., feudatories; 

' cannot: mint- cpinslyand ..cannot ...be callkl; 

: 'allies, as- somey pf -itheseyStates^are called../ 
.' As 'the Privy Gburicifonce dhsCrvCd .yPhe ' 

, least independent of sucli States, is-for/some,' 
■y important purposes, a'fbrei^hystate.l/ . 
/"Thus' :they positipri / df.' '.the States;. is /. 
'heithef iriteriiatidnal i nor- .cbnstitutiohal’ .• 
for y it/ satisfies; none:;, of the, tests/ which/'. 
.' .either-, y designatidn ■ ; ; .wouldy.,' imply, ■•/.To 
, ob-viate this difficulty, '.'some \ri‘ite;rs"'h^ 

' invented a 'new, lerm/!Semi-intern'atioheil?/-y 
'to cdver.'this peculiar, ^political r'eiatio'hship; ; 

' In the. absence of any other ' tenhyi..stippdse' ' 

. ; ■we 'shall. have to be:satisfied, with .this/ 1'-/ 
■ •..■/ r/'-'.v',;/ . -.,/;'A'SruDENT/oF'.Pbi>mcs/'y.' 
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l/^/y MINUTE se’cdiiug ih.co.utse.pf yyears . 

y attains /; a , luighty ■ ■: structiire; In 
jyy /y.y'Sriiui^g '.it -; executed movrih^ts in- 
ysf>qce../.B'utlhe rate'-:6f : -this' mdyement is 
; sp-^tr<^'eiysIow that at ".hp ' timei'could' 
i'.we percdye.it Rowing. Theypace, of 'a snail, 
yis'proyetbiallyysl'o-wj -.'but -’compared - with 
ps ■rate:,.6f .growth-elongation. ,of plahffi 
yit.is 3,000 times faster, ; For investigatibhs 
iffieyplriapmehon' of .-growthtdongatiPn; 

V •jve.cmu'st therefd-ro; ■ h rt tsSn-ie . Tnncrtiifviticr' 




is- toy magnify '.' dur ris/o/i, y'atidy-the; other,. / y 
./ to magnify the mdrement itself. - A- micro- ■/' 
•/scope does ■the''fo^er,/ and.-.the m'i^ 

.lineal/ enlargeineht -we '.can/ .obtain there-,' y / 
' . witli- • isyaboiit -1500 times. . But. av high //. 

powei-y ■ microscope ' : 'can • -be, - . used "^th; . ' y 
;• advanta^iohly for in-vestigatioh/dfydfy’eh’^ ; ./ 
, ; theinsehesyerj^^ mianie.: .This, -'along ’Witli/ry-, 
' nther ' f ; structural • ‘ limitations, .which / y - 
hecestitate'. intense •/ illummatibh,' read.efy ' 

, .;theyuse,of-tHe'miripscope -impracticable Tdr;y,y';': 
'/tlie meas-fifyuamit pf..the'grdVth:eIbngptiQh,; / 
."of brdiuafy plants.'. .'Foryth is we;must.Hse;yyy;'; 
.■'-'ytheqth"ri;,'metfida, that .of 'magamlngyrihe 
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tween ; cdnsec^tWe Vdots., '...Tlius- the 
’aotted.curve: of ' : growth-elongation is 
also - its 'time' tnarkerr ■ Details, of' the •' 
rapparathh ahdJresults of investigations 
therewith;. willVbe . 'found in - the Tran- 
■sactions ^'of' the' Bose Research Insti- 
ituteXYoha^Paftll); • - " , 
iv'.dne wpiildythirik that a magnifying 
[.device of 10,000, times would satisfy the 
jhighest ambition, but one had not to 
;}W.ait long.. before Sir J- C. Bose, began 
itd '. consider.; 100,000 to be ‘a good 
round . number’.; . and so^ he was 
determined to' get.;a\ magnifying device. 
pt due hundred thousand., times. The 
mbyiotis pfocedure ' was. to increase the 
mumhehof levers from .two to three. He, . 
^hdweveri-. soon ' found out that though. L 
;’theoretica.lly possible, a limit to mag-, 
.'ijificationy by . increasing . the number of, 
evers, us imiiosed, owing to the additional 
weight of tile, lever, friction at thebear- 
ngs, yield, of the levers, - and loss at their ' 
inkiii^s/ all. of which ate ■ proportionally 
dagnified.. He had, therefore, to, think of 
i .detachcdyet compotmdahh device. . This, 
ae obtaVnediby:. making ' the mo vethent of 
the' Crescographiclever upset ...a 'delicately 
poised maghetic'.system placed ..in froiit of 
if A “beahi . of light reflected from -the. 
hnali:; ihirfor attached '. to • .the: magnetic.' 
Jystein served;as afllndicatof.'- ; The ypossi-,' 
ailities of this combination of luechanical, ,. 
magneticj and.- optical -, devices -were so 
(mmense .-that, hei-made iip. his 'mind' to 
.obtain, the ; yet Iroiinder,’ number’ of one ' 
dilHdn .times inaghifica,tioh. That . perfect-, 
■^df -he; gaily.' remarked,- ' ‘‘It. would be- a 
;dmmc if we caniiot secure a magnification , 
.ten; million, times V’.-i A. Magnetic;' Cresr, 
Jidgraplf ' , with '.."a-, magnifying power from' 
one to ten.; 'miIlions.ik,seen - in ' the,. figure. at . 
'.fche.tp'p of th’e next column.- "■’o’, .• 
y iSir J; 0.' Bose drst'. demonstrated :-., his.‘ 
'^Inguetic Crescogtaph here at J-the, Bose , 
[■Research; Institute;-: in .-.'Febr^ , : 1919; 

;*ince:’;lasf;Decenib% .-to demons- ; 

before yafioiissrfeh-tific .Societies 
^^^ddo'Omye-isitief'o ',Bfitain,;-with'-- 

■^^.^^Ihug’.success'ahd .unanimous - app'ff:iay' 

‘ ||'?S,->;yit''--vW'as,: t'aft'er; ; his - . Diseburser; before, " 
hi- -Society" ;df ;Medicinff ; that '--.pr;,; 
r .moving-' a- y6te;pr '.-thanks,'; 



‘ 

relieved' US of "the monSfony witli' his 
‘fdamp .fiddle ..string,’’ Despite Sir Gi ' 
Bose’s most convincing reply- with, esperi- ': 
mental verification in- meeting- -all; 'the:/ 

o.bjectibns;.. [raised;' ,by ';'Dr; Waller ;;,-,'the • 

following' ;; letter- -: appeared ,in-/the 'Times ; 
, (London);. , Dr. Waller wrotet-ri . -I’-"- 

/My.' attention lias 'been, called 'to -tlie'accouht"; 
of a 'kcture ,by. Sir J.f.C; Bose, at the Royal 
Society' of Medicine'; published'^ in'.-, the ; Times of 
March 12. ..The. “close!’" ofthe lecture, .'consisted' 

: ill a .“Dem'onstration of .the.-'grbwth qfa plant / 
by' the . magnetic crescograph.,’’ : I- was/:preseiit, '. 
at ' that lecture’ and this .is- , what"; I '..saw;'- -.'A' 
■sp.ot.' of light serving-, as, inclicator.'td apparatus-'’! 
at a magnificatioa...sta-t:ed ;t6 be, ten, million,,. 
InoTcd. to .the right at a'-ratc of 'aboitt a.ymetre,- , 
per,’ secqud-^r. e.;- .'about l-lOth of [actual plant ' 
elongation. : 'This- moveineut of .the spot.- mights ; 
have. 'been- due to . many yause's,.: possibly,, t’6 ; 
■ .growth, - more probably 'tc?' .gradual./extension I 
:,.or to ;slight variation qf .temperature,. fallacies . - 
only ■-toOjTamiliar.'/tq -us.in theJafaoratbry ‘widi 
'.ordinary 'ma'gniffingpbwersiof, sayf-oOO. ;..Thc. 
[dubious .'character of; the'/ demonstration^ was. ■/ 
borne but at'its cl6se,.when alternating, currents' .. 
;.,werc passed , through- ;/ the . - pfant ' in order.; to 
; show;, arrest .of [its gro-wth; But. 'ra/point- of- 
, faci^ as. soon as the. buzz pi- 'tbe ,m(Jttction 'coiL\ i 
' was ■ -heard the spot of lighf instead ofptoppiag,' 
\piUl flew off to the.!eft-r;i.c.,.: 'ik: thc ’direction' of 
'■--n'fi'at might. he cahed .“cfegrbwth’.’-’ ; 

'.' •■.Ih''^-nioving a votbof.thanks.Ib'Bif J.;- C;".Bose: ; 
:.for. his great', service', tb 'sciehc’c,'m[ the founda-/,.!' 

' tiori'.bf the- Bose' -[E(^earclJ .‘Institute, attd/for.'. ' 
. -;the. -.paias he had taken [to bring this demonstra-'.- , 
tion of i.^lant'^"o-wth; before -us,- .I .feli-bbliged ' 
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I 

he' Response of Inorganic flatter to Stimulus’ 
fc the Royal Institution on May lOtli, 1901. 

- “I am glad tp find that Dr. Waller has siib- 
squently been able to cotnfirra the results which 
,e heard me describe on the occasion referred to 
hove. (Waller, ‘Electric Response of Vegetable 
’rotoplasm to Mechanical Excitation’, Nov. 
), 1901, Proc. Physiological Society).” 

. ‘—Journal, Limiean Sodf'ty— Botany— • 

■ Vol. xxxY— 1902. 

I The tables were thus turned on Dr, 
v^aller. The charge of plagiarism against 
lira could not have been stated with 
'reater dignity and self-restraint. In 
riew of the above, one cannot be sure 
hat Dr. Waller’s criticism of the Cresco- 
'jraph is free from serious “emotive'’ 
omplications, though we do appreciate 
ns, concern in securing for SirJ. C. Bose 
% true compliment even “on such an 
ippareutly trivial matter,” and this after 
|uch minor recognition as the Fellowship 
)f the Royal Society. But our misgiv- 
ngs gain support from his remark on 
;Megrowth”, whatever that may mean, 
that “the spot of light instead of stopping 
i^till flew off to the left” after the passage 
>f a strong induction current does not 
[rapart a dubious character to the demon- 
sitratiou. Qnthc contrary, it proves the 
[irritability of a growing tissue, which 
‘Undergoes actual contraction when the 
^intensity of stimulus exceeds a certain value 
Bose, Proc. Roy. Soc. B. Vol. 90, 1919 ). 
tSurely Dr. Waller must be aware that 
growth elongation is not immediately 
* permanent, por is it irreversible, and that 
the after-effect of a stimulus on a growing 
.'■organism may persist for a long time,— in 
the case of man it may exceed IS years, of 
^whidi he himself is an example. 

^ tlower’er, to continue. The controversy 
mid not end there. Professor Bayliss 
‘■wrote the following letter to the Times : — 

j. In^ yIiuv of the interest aroused by the 
‘ingenious aud beautiful “crescograpli”, as 
arranged for the investigation of extiemely 
rainnte changes in length of growing plant 
isfravturesj it seems of great importance that a 
‘ uetsoastratioii should be given to" show that 
.what is recotdctl is in triith .a physiological 
K tlvsjtge and « not due to tlia ctTcecs of heat or 
pother physical phenomena. Allhongh it is 
ft'intraby {igrted that an extraordinarily, scu- 
' iastrameat has been devised, few physio- 
’•ogssts are prepared to agree vritli Rroiessor 


Bicker ton that all the controls necessary have 
been shown to ns. 7 

Everyone will realize the difiiculty involved in 
setting np so delicate an apparatus in a strange 
laboratory ; but, in view of the adverse criticism 
that has been made, I would venture to suggest 
to Professor Bose that lie should consent to test 
in a laboratory where the necessary means are 
more conveniently at hand than in his own 
bouse, a few experiments on non-living struc- 
tures, such as those referred to by Professor 
Waller. Perhaps Professor Bose would give the 
names of a few gentlemen to whom he would 
wish to make this, demonstration. There are 
several laboratories, including that from which , 
I write, which would be prepared to give him 
the necessary facilities. I may point oat that, 
even if similar phenomena were shown by non- 
living structnres, the fact in itself would not 
disprove the possibility- Qf_ recording by bis 
method the real physiological phenomena of 
growth and its inhibition. He may rest assured 
that physiologists would be only too delighted 
to be satisfied that suehhas actually been shown 
to be the case. (Italics mine). 

It was in response to this tbat Sir J. C, 
Bose gave a demonstratidn of bis Magne- 
tic ^Crescograph in the physiological 
Laboratory of the University College, 
London. As a result of this demonstration 
the following letters appeared in the 
Times • 


“SirJ. C. Bose kindly agreed to demonstrate 
to us his “crcscograph” on Friday afternoon, 
the 23rd April, in the physiological laboratory 
of University College, London. 

In accordance with the results giveu by the 
application, of various tests, •wo arc satisded 
tttat\thc growth ol plant tissues is correctly 
recorded by this iasirument atid at a magaidca- 
tion of from one to 10 million times. We saw 
in particular tfiata flower-budinactivegrowtlis, 
if treated by immersion in a solution of potas- 
sium cyanide for some hours, no longer gave a 
movement of the recording spot of light. We 
conclude that such movement when shown by a 
similar bud in the active state is not due to 
accidental stretching or to undetected cflccts 
of currents ofair.^ radiant beat, etc. We agree 
that the instrument correctly records changes 
of length in the growing tissue, or, indeed, of 
any s lifts tance attached to the lever of the 
instrument, however such changes may be 
produced. Nafur.'illy, under the conditions of 
Bie experiments, it was impossible for uisto 
analyse completely the complet: effects produced 
by the passage of an electrical current). ■■ 

Signed : '' 

W. M. Bayliss (Professor of General Ph;? 
fogy in University College, London). , *■ 

Y, IL Blackman (Professor qfPHijt- 
logy ia the Imperial College ofScicn'—’’ 
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J._ ClcT.i jPro.Yssor of Piiarniacol&gj' In 


S- Projto'Or of Eiar- 


UjurerfR:, C*Ilege. Lonios) 


V/. C. CHntoa fAs-istj 

tric^Er.glc^ring in Driver^itj Colkg^, Lcnaoc). 

i , G. Donaac (Projissor of General Clieni- 
jstry in. Unhersity College. LondonJ. 

Eajldpc {PrcDs^or of Physici in iLe Tr.. . 
j-srial Coliece of Science g 

— Altnongli ve v.ere aaforianateiv pre- 
\€ate<J from bdag present at tnedsraonarrauons 
oa rae 23rd April v.c nai e seen elseevaere ‘•icaiiar 
deISoa<^trations hy J. C. Bore, and acrrce rhnt 
tDegrov.ia of plant tirfess is recorded br the 


crcEecerapI: and th: 
of the instromen; 


It cliaages in rhe 
record ',,1’eJi th 


ina.cations 
plant 


its grc>\%th would 


treated in a w av that 
aaiurallj 5>s modtued. 

Signed . 

. ^ (ProjeSscr of Physics in Cniver- 

Sjiy College. Ixiaa&a). 

- r-3y-ORY^fRrofeHSor of Botany in Uciver- 
feity College, LonJonj. 

__ 111 aclaiowleaginent of the aEo-e htters 

Sir J.C. Bose addressed the follow-lri? R-ttrT 
to the Times;- i ^ i-excr 

“hh-. Permit me to eaorcs^ my •iaan"''s frr 
your aMttdation of my v.ori; and the gra-i- 
fttation-that j oar accounts of my lecnires -dth 
ezpenmenuil iKustraiion.- given " before "^hr 

iKtkapfncc and the Royal Society cf ilediei^ 
thoagn enfan^ed by Ur. Y.’ailerk 
loti Marcn,^ hate been corroiorated bv- ^ 
demcmsiratioc at the Physiological Labo^*^ 
of tic CcHpity College. London. Fo^ 
facility and for his aniaihng eaartesv and f^-! 
ness 1 Oder my thanLs to Professor Ba--ip.' 

-*lth refpeare to U.-. mav 

mentaon ±aat my paper on "Bcscarche? fn 
Growth ana Movement la Piants hv V, . 
rise High llagniiication Cteccograah” I 
ii.zccvU.d by the Comiasttce o'" 
of the Itoyal Society, and pubLYLel 
(Proc. Jvoy. Soe., VoL PO. 30101 it ■ '' 
rhatmoynewmleanee which Uaihes 
tnid.-rea ana preconceived hieas e 

subjected to searching iiujuiry, and in 
tae aeccptaiax oi ray paper came ac 
of two years of me closest icmti"v " 

Ctitirisras v.Mch trans 'rc's^'^fpr. 

* Biicoess anist inevitably hin??*- 
n.aowledgc. My invcsVi-^ 

tliEr ^ very .nature prft^tnjt bv 

dsfKniStiej, J regret lo say thr? n 
of nearly 20 yearn thcoc dcScts'f'f-°® ^period 
greatly aggrayatc-d bj mkrtprev— 

, worse, .tad 3»ou “21 

me bv czfaresv my craiiindc t.. St r'craifc 
1^. Fro&a^or T. V,'. {^bver, PV S- K. 

- v.-iij, and to tlx memeiry' rtf i Bar. 

, leigh mM Professor 7£o.,es, ‘ail ‘Sr‘' R^v- 

ief.r ai ter year for tht pn^p,,, .F‘“oik 
that ms worfc might 

yy tee c&nctevioa of m^rPi. 


"S 


li 


happily seen m niy aombuitiop to the Feliowshi 
of tLe R&yai Soeictv' , < 

, - dclifcerately placed in sny na»" 

JVierred, I can now ignore ac 
“y ■i’«'ork fay tipsetri 

'rPf tneory , has roused the hostilit] 

nitiiridual, 1 can the mon 
vrdcome which hii 
»odT of sciea 

u^cU Ox tiZSS COlimxT’**’ *" } 

:f?,y himself to the cliaiig« 

iiave, we may" no 

"'’-or v/ork of an iavestc 

ftr yuch severe tests 

men- ? aahonal achieve 

has V-v'" a -° spirit whi ' 

inspired Jie investigator. To oerf 

is a Sent f timd 

reward e +‘ of positive science. 
parSS It ^tihrv of the a 

m on ^ena 

age, that of 

Already invesriJ^^rt ^ obviotja 

conducted on the ibes^^jr Jaboratoi^- he 

Bess house. In rhT husi* 

Gregory’s art Richard 


hmit of 
nd-.accc of 



Pre.=ident ^Rereheqnol 

conditions 

Druversities ; '“^m^orthe Amenci 

or cchcr CG-uV^erea^^aiirt aadgrotsni 

hewtoij._ authority, calls upon 


stu^t-hoarr aost of research' 

. ■“Ci.’tcm .' p.,t ^.■| . ’ 

puzzling r,c f oRHcultv wi 

quite ... ^ for fourteva years ind'I 

(yrhh 

sn^j ana vigoa 


Aat«ce-Lowmba-0,ipis, 



;,.;;,g;rpE:BQsifror,bR 

‘V- j.- “ ’ ' '.V 


u.es tKat „i„ 

^4.«nofc'be^OTer-phd^^ . . -oiv r-widen . our ou 

■"1 ''.“If Faradav t . .'■• ^ bs.vc-'Iigbfc’ no'w dhd 


penotir 

*'■'■ iiT^-u" ■ ■ i^.'^'i'-v'^^ocu.'.rxe.saici : ■ fKafo; 1. ' rt- ^ T' — outlook" 



SS-:ijy;;*?S?PsiTi:p!i:opjNpiANs:w^ 

";;t?^;fcave:bMrfor: 

‘ -.vtd the notice ofthe Indian ntihlfr' " ' "'” ?'''‘^-^ ?-\°'^™°“?^3'Xa’rtd:\veht;on'-stn 

ftex.>wn.ndrbe'siirWfl£fif S ?il^^ -Played’ :kll: .sork; 

tTlfQrm?ition,beac out the cdnl'pnf'i f^rough their Indian tduts—threats.'prornisek ’ 

^?ifce:;pf ; siricerl^Si *. ‘P-^^'^'T^’ents/in.fact eyerythihS 

rtr6fessidnsV9f:Qquality'with?n--thd sinkers - had. heVer beendrS'" 

^:nicmthkfb£:fezs!S^ orep 

created;, as a. -racb " infbriir" tb surprised .ind -dismayed-'-iS 

i,pust hb\veyer' adthit' tliat iti ‘th'p^rnrb '''f '- even /their own' leaders’ 

f|«ntius,>he^^:S'jSed^an? ih^nr appeal^ 

;;fPrsectltiqh 'foV/fohr "ybars T.?"* • - ^^^P./^eatily. ; augnientedV "by" -;thbV' "acti^l 

in-i^Iiu'ritius. d'iSriSfe'-'''Sff 

&?«:,■ the- races/ ■ But • in " ot^r bn • ' '' 3' - , ‘,0'^o"ien ," ,:^verb,,;prepared It^^reldvm 

p’^^opean.-Minister of'iReiieWri '■' a 

?•;-. P^^ker ;. race 'or-'raAbq -P^?.P^'u.-^kera ;,, were;.., quiet, -/vwomen-': .bvi'j/. 

s'‘^{Jff^P'.".p.pr die bfhbe Asiatic rS'es-’ suer'' 

SKihe GhmeseJand- the: Jap'dhese-' arb t ■ to;preyent' mehVfroin .'kbih'l 

“'/®?lPy.somefrights'.;-»But the' rndiTn ^'"ork/ were./.warhedboF’/tH'e 

Spbe/and/must-reWain'knf® '^PB?^“PPces.;-Vthai;'mikht//ensUe:.vbtiV-:>- 
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■ iblain confessions. The Government threw 
hemselves into the arms of Fiji’s vested 
nterests represented by Messrs. Scott and 
-Crompton, who — not the Acting Attorney- 
General Mr. Bruce — prepare the case for tlm 
Grown. 

. Mr. Crompton’s' Indian interpreter and 
ois familyj who are highly unpopular amongst 
;heir countrymen, are virtually empowered 
to order the arrest, search or cNamination ot 
any Indian man or woman and they have 
lound this a unique opportunity to show 
their power to do good or evil to their 
countrymen and to stand well with their 
employer and other whites. The excesses 
committed by them are past description. On 
top of these Messrs. Ramrup and Ramsingh 
were threatened and made to remain inside 
their house. Mr. George Suchit was actually 
severely knocked about. Mr. Manilal nas 
assaulted at the Police Station before the 
Inspector by a special constable, and another 
white man, whom the Inspector did not arrest 
there and then. The Bombay tailors were 
terrorised by T. Horne and Telford and this 
Horne did havoc nith the poor defenceless 
Indians of Toorak Even women were not 
spared. Mr. Manilal was advised to remain 
indoors. An attempt was made to starve 
Mr. Manilal in his home for want of provi- 
sions and everyone going to his house was 
severely scolded and inquisitioned by uhite 
constables and others. Even a little white 
brute of a boy wa.s petmitted to terrorise 
Mr. Manual’s servants and neighbourhood 
by exhibiting his revolver. To cap all, legis- 
' lalion was passed which the Inspector Gene- 
ral admits to be “drastic” and designates as 
, similar to martial law. These special con- 
stables were more in evidence on the i6th ol 
February and they proved their fitness on 
' that night by stealing into the bedrooms of 


half-caste and other women. How car 
Indians and their women stand this strain ir 
this strange land of Fiji ? These poor fellow: 
have now yielded and manv have returnee 
broken-spirited to work. It is certainly s 
brutal victory for the European capitalists 
and scoundrels, but like all victories based 
on force and fraud will not Last for any length 
of liine. It ill behoves the European officials 
and others to taunt Indian leaders with leav- 
ing their fellow-creatures in the lurch, when 
they har'e themselves by means of violence, 
threats and anti-Indian degrading laws and 
reign of terror erhasculated the Indian 
labours of Fiji and made their leaders practi- 
c-ally prisoners in their own homes, spied and 
watched by blackguards, whose only recom- 
mendation is the colour of their European 
skin. 

Indians have asked for a Royal Commis- 
sion of Enquiry and it is to be hoped that 
they Avill get it. The cup of their sufferings 
is now full and bitter enough, and God cer- 
tainly Avill listen to the call of the poOr, the 
humble and down-trodden Those W’ho have 
by tricks obtained the break-up of the peace- 
ful Indian strike will indeed have to pay for 
their treachery to their fellow'-Indians and 
the Avhite man will not be able to plead his 
colour before the bar of God’s laAV immanent 
in this A\ orld. But the fact remains that the 
condition of Indians in Fiji is far from one 
of self-respect and that unless and until that 
is restored, they in India should not listen to 
and talk about further emigration. In the 
meanwliile iiundreds of Indians are .yearning 
or panting to see a ship to go back to India 
and leave this hell on earth created by. the 
greed and avarice of the Avhite planters and 
their Fiji Government. 

M. , 


! 




THE DIET OF BENGAXEE STUDENTS ' ^ . 


E diet of our Bengalee students requires 
revision._ Recent experiments have shown - 
> that it is poor , in the mascle-fofmmg' 
clement (pcofeid). . 

The daily’ diet of an average Bengalee consists 
. of ncc, cfai, fish, Vegetables, a little milk and a* 


small quantity of sw'c’ets. 'A small number only 
take bread niadc of'* wheat-flour for one meal, 
in. place of rice. ‘ ‘ „ 

Of the above, dal, fish and milk practically 
constitute the only source of the mitsclc-formmg 
element in the diet of the Bengalees. In the case 
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of Europeans, meat, iiali, eggs, cheese and bread 
suppty the necessary food for the muscles. 

But both milk and fish have become verv 
costly articles of food, specially in cities and 
towns where most of our youngmtn concentrate 
lor their education. It is a well-lmoua fact 
taatthema;onty of our students do not act 
-these ta’o important articles of food in nrontr 
quantities. This is much to be regretted as 
young men require a safiieiently large quantity 
of proteid-food in their growing period oflife 
^ I'tpair of waste but for the 

grow _.h of their oody also, and this rjover+v of 
protmdm their diet is wiling most injuriously 
on taeir growth, de\elopment and rigour The 
analysis of the average diet of the Bengalee^ 
shorvb that they get even less thaa -’d o( ^ 
required quantity' of the mutc!c-rorj:nwff element 
m them daily diet. This chronic ‘piotud 
stam afmn’ is largely accoimtable for the poor 
pteical devdopment and lack of energy noSced 
in the present generation of Bengalee s tudents - 
Mdu^ess speedy means are t^en to remedv 
the defwt, the Bengalees arcbouudto deteriorate 
and suffer m the race of life '-■-siiorate 

The great defect in the diet of the BengaWs is 
chat It IS not ^^en-balance3. It isrery^riA in 
starch and sugar bur deficieat in prdteid TI« 
Bengalees as a rule take too muthoS swelm 
and vegetables (which abound in staroP ^ f 
sugar but contain little proteldl ton iv?i^ 

of da/, fish, and milk hLt is alu^un toS 
of our young men, except in thecas? of 
medans wdio cau use cheap n.r^ Waho- 
liostels, Hindu students get^m ou some 

week, and cvea then in inadentin w r, ^ ^ 

The absence of meat, liowerer^i?!!,! ^^?*^' 

diet wouldnotmakemuchdifferenee if?U 

get the nes.essa.vy quantity of ^^ey 

The question of improvement" r.r 4 ^ 1 , 
oftheBagalee students is laamly 

means. The majoritr of onr '. 1 * of 

from the poor middle classes 

difficult to meet the Td-^Ltio ° it 

their Aildren living in cities 

from home, in hostels and mess^ ^ 

In these dajb of high nnces nf r j 

average charge which a^studefr 
/warcfiflgiaa hostel or me 2 ^;„ for 

ca^ot expect to get a better c 1 al“ i'*' 

rate must be increased n we carffL ?he. 
e&ciaicy of our daldren 

being oJ the rate. Parents snd J.“tnrc well- 
sce that their sons and wmrdsllfiis'^^’'^'^ s>hoa]d 
quantity ol mascle-formbTltfL 
imat. fisa, dni, eggs and iSdk. °f 

extra tx^diturc under the head 
expenses for thpir ciiildren and T boarding 
riiow T. ho are well 01 ?^!!”^ ^oo 
.. th_ increased rate of thar^ts Tf^pid 'to pai 
pocr parents v,Lo Will fcd'^hi- “oR the' 

tU extra e.vpeauiturc is int S 

to kcei) the bo ya in he,dtli 


should try to make savings in other direcEc 
and spend a little raoie m getting wlioleso 
food m sufficient quantify for their child 
Any economy in this dirccrioa is false econoin. 
J-henionty spent on wholesome food is mon 
weU-spent ; it is a good investment both for t 
present and for the future, 

of ail hostels and mes 
riiould presenbe a wholesome dietary for t 

o V ^ ^ inserting belo^ 

a*S d?W men in good heal > 

from of axcrcise wbicb. 

irom calculations made, will supply the rea ’ . 

an 

Oth^fo?dsri,ffi5o?'''“% their h!>. 

ue suD^ituted for some of those in the tab 
thcconsum?-^” and religious scruples 

objection to one who has an 

tute them bv ^^5' subsa 

quantity of dal ^ 

Eawfoodstufis Ouimtitym Avera^ 

chittacks cost , 

Rice ~ ^ As. P- 

Wfaeat-flour | ,io 0 % 

Dal (lOoz) 1 S' 

Pish or meat oif 0 

Potatoes l'?02/ 1 »’ 

3 »|; 

Alustardoil /i 0 7i 

Pggs (two) o'~ D 5 

7. 2 (>02) 1 S, 


vmlts and spices 


V, 


Total cost 


(1 or.) 


distributed oyer 

ebapaties vrith 

tw o eggs or four ‘ 

form a substantial tif^ °f fresh railk-curd wo 
a aaytr ab, 


^anF to forges per 1 

■ant to_ gi-ie our sbid„ ^ messes, if 

the^Sm^""**^ ^'^"defi^°m dietary may 
replace the^^? f 

of frciif ond n noorf^i ^ incret 

who < ''*onId not h'’ ^ ^m afi 

riffo,:a to pay bv m 

'ne iucrea.s«l' rat 
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larges. If the c/rif -is; properly}' cooked , ia. - bur 
)stels\aii'd.iiiesscSj'ihuch.'-.oi' this difficulty atiout ' 
ificiehev .of = -hroteidHvill' disappear. ' ■ The <3al 


iherally ' prepared - by fthe, .'ines^.cook is; not- 
:,''aU an,,inyitiug,'disli";and^ itf calnnot be- easily' 
gestod; as’- stich. 'Nd,>V6nd'cr; .therefore, that '.otir, 
ays do-jubt 'slibw.Vnntch inclination' :to -fake this 
ghly hoitrishingpVdteidfopd in larger quantity,.- , 
al shbuld.^be -prepared in such a, way that-all.- 
didgraink should be lost- sight' of arid it should ' 
ate aa,runifpfm thick.preani-lfte.consistenc^^, 
b,; consume }att ' increased; •quantity' . of da/, it ^ 
ioidd hot only be taken in the ordinary' ,form- 
ut' ^so ih.The 'form . of Various ' Indian ', c^ces , 
hd other preparations yvhiclt'a-fejboth tempting , 
iid. wholesome.', ^ "-v 

[’There 'are certain' matters '.which,, ;if carefully' 
joked; into.-. by the authorities ' of , all hostels 
nd messes, would- greatly, itiiproYe.th’bquality 

fthediet of our boys}:—;:' 

},{l) jC6nstant and careful .siipcnHsion 'qf t/ie 
fteheh'tiOrily' cOoks . \yho cauu-prepare good 
jishes should • be. engaged.- . This means.: a little ' 
igher rate of pay but Siis ;.\yill . pay in, the: long ; 
,xn;..' : It} isvnot, often th'at',} the _ fpOdv.-which'.- is 
^Tered tb our-boys‘,.th}had ih- quality, ,, but the ,- 
'py' .in;-AvhicU„it'..is cooked makes ituiuattrac-t 
iive .'and ' it ' deadens the appetite: instead, of', 
J:imulating.it.;;Thc. Superintendent' withsome-' 
|,bys.'''8ho'uld'' cbnstit-CUe'; a Board pf;T'astcrs in 
jicli' hostel aiid'. the' 'cbok,:-. should 'briijg'the 
;i6d to'.theiii'as soon as, it is " prepared} for. 'their 
icamihatio'n'. : '• }* v‘- 

' !';A!'lreeraise of onions would-make, many of the-" 
jish'es palatable; and attractive. , - ♦ •- - 

;i^A!,cohstaht',.supen'’isioif,. ofthe-kilcheii would-/ 
jlso put a check to'dishouest ipractices -by the- 


.'-'sc^'aats./i itV.many 'bos-tels, students dp not 
:get; the-;;prbper 'return of their boarding-money 
Tor laxity , of supervision; /, ' 

' , •}' (2). .Varieties; in dishes, should be' introduced 

- ih -tue hostel' diet as much as . possible. A ni'enu 
. for the next day should.bcyarefiilly prepared dh 
the, preyibus evening ahdithis. should vary from- 

; ;day';. ,'to7' dayv Such/a '-'hoyelty would ^eatly- 

- mprb.ye - 'the -yalue, . qualitative', and aesthetic, 

bfthe^studentls.diet. ■ ", - ■ 

: ' c (3)' ..Otir boys should.be given .wheat-flour in 
. oqe of their, daily meals. : The objection generally 

■ raised -is the -paucity -of hands to prepare -bread 
, Tor .;'the large huinbehof- boarders.' / .Gqns'idering. 

■ ..that wheat 'is 'bearly ;;twice':as- rich.’ih- prbteia. 

as.ricej/the introductiohdf c/;apat/es in. bne meal 
:w;p'tdd ^eatly: enhance/ the, proteid? value, of -the 
i Bengalee , diet and . this should , be carried- biit 
„ wherever practicable.-' ' 

, (-4) 'Rice, 'should, be sb.preparedcth'at ail - the/ 
• ;water used for^cbohihg should be, taken -up,. by 
.the. grams,’'sb, that np.cxccss: of ; water, would he 
deft'.to be ., thro'svh.-'away. ..'’.The^ ricqwater takes-.; 
J'a'Way'tvith it.sbme.of the impbrtaut'.saltk andv 
'a little of the proteid-subslancc ih ;which -.rice.":is 
.'/nat'urally ’de'ficiehf. 

■ •■/ (5) ' The -/indian} dish - Imowa :■ as "Kaichtirf'1 - , 
;'thade of rice, '■'(/«/,■, ghee,. /'regetablcsf 'spicc's dnd'- 
'. salts,;' is /very -palatable as,- well-, as 'iiourishing,. 

- and -'shbnld be ptirtakeh of by .o'ur’. st'ud.ehts‘'as '■ 
'.'bften.as possible';---'-, 

.(G) Poods should'' not he.'allbwed.'to'/gi'oiVv 
cbldbefore .being taken. ';.Ther'e, should -be fixed 
,'hourk for meals arid .all-- boarders "should take' 

. the meal;’at' brie .'’'and/.'th'e' same ,time..as}far’.as/ 
-.possible: 

' 7, .'■CHUxrbAit-BbsB,', 
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Iv ^OrapM cat. Eepresbntation .oL , 7 

7/ 7':7; 'Geologic Tima-;-'/ /'/j/f'- ‘’f 

-;.A“(K(s!pgist.!«s,l!eeri defined as 'one who is perfectly: 
mtented^if given ah anliraitcd aihoiint of the commo-', 
ty fod.whicttuth’^f- perwns' iiavc the - least /use-r^-past - 
Ue ';,' atid ^athong the '“ questions -.that -. geologists' [arc-' 
qxet^d to'.aaswer the' most frequent ate those in>y.'hich, 
le.time clemeni.is concerned.. .What is:the [age, of the 
orld;?, . Hbw old ■ a't'e: certain' fossil -femains T .Z- How 
ag.'a'gd'iathe n-orld's-hist’Qry.'did. this- 'or '-'that -.cveiit 
ike.’jiiace.'; / /, 7.; . ' f-.- ::..'--;'.7/, 7 : / 

.impatience ', .are' ' comiu’only} 


"t The .average.'person.hra only a'v'q^ie conception of the [ 
'■ ' cstent Of -geolo'gk time' or the . slosyncss of biologic : 

• „ cvolution and physiographic'; development ; <*nd - it. is, i 

ri.._ ’/....V-j. * _ ' *1... — 


be, vjsua.li2ed'by some'scai(i otcornpafison . oc^ by ; some' 
'■'method of dlagramaUc rcprcsentatioa; ' 

A -method- has been'utilkedbv the'wnter.in lectures, 


Ati-i'assijvncd ■ 


j.repiy-mqimse-anu.sitatcir questions ; yet a .maiOfity ■ 
’'’•pJOple'. are. wcredaloas-'or 'skeptical ".''if/tenk ’oc.'', 
th-ousands. of 'years /are '".■irieatia.’icsd '-'•m: 


■ ti 

-'authoxiriesi 


•ajlogScal'':' 
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•-\ll’ - ■ '“■ ' >!>-/-. 1 ' ^V 


, - . - :• . '‘••J’-aeuhe ageolwnttoh4a^^f:r^'^™l"''^t«toanentkedav- },-- ■• '■■. •, ;•.• 

- p.e,dock;diah representing .thehge of th'. ' " • ' ' ^ ,3 ,. .' .... ... .; 

.r lhe cosmu: day. ,idH.idedinto24 goaJ • approprkfe;Ll„„- •- . .. L. V 

.roaibn yeaL’ L <»ch peri^ k approximat'era 


EheBcrr4i5sare applied to 't>»W‘ ri^- ^ in rS'nn -sever^> 

aocktifalrve’r.ave : 3' ' '-.^-viians .of ihb . ■ is nssSmed ,vdth the-..'g 

.'-■..-Pie-PaSsoroictime; ' 12 hews--^ rV- -■'■ '' •" tte I^t 'Soo.o 

• , PnWie time.' ■ g h^Li'?t^'''’«*-yeais ' '. ?v^t>-enty-iowtKjk ‘ ■'‘J ten- 

.y/ Ntsiolc time.' ■• :, ' t hoiirk. ' '..- _' '• skoidd a ,>H 


v-tw^fv iUi-ii vve ii^yC . -. . ~ '1 . ~ 

'■'-' ' j2 kows=n5oon>;-; 

... Pnieozox: Urns,' ■ f; 

' 1 rdfesoso'e limei. ' , - k ..T^ ■ 
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capable, oI operation from the: dectric', ';;>--.',^ .. 

Houses.- ■ -'-V '•’’.i'"-;;' < • A-,. 'i ''' 

carry'tHe luggage of .passengers'- to •. and -'from 
. 'the trains. .'.-Traffic' flows .thfough .■tH(5"-'.drdetst the' 
^^M^hanKal tws getieyer- more and .more .compUr fountain- plays'; .-wiih.the f.hli;6f - dusk the ii'ghts -coifie''- 

■ ted ;■ &ria A nothing could belter illustrate this, than-- .on ; every phase,'-, of,' the,' city! life is', fdithlully- 'jenro' 

■,c-t'by.city,6n eshibiti'on'recbntly'in .Neiv.-York, This'. yduc'etl. ’-A ’ 

ty-in ihrniature .is complete to the last -degree, show- T..’ A-i ' t ' .' 

ig ail phases of the hiodefri. city, even' to -.the subway .- •'.;''“STiCTllt^l'0 IP.UfeliC SCllOOl't,'; ,j, 

JVicoi 'And even the-pnssago of time.' is .'represented -.'Among, the larger - of, oiir’ schools \vhicli stepped 
,y. the '.changing TigKts-rthe.dlusidn- of 'daylight: is, asjdc rrom.:',tho', beaten track ';The School/ Oiindfe; • - 
'.the transition fro'm sunset ter, dusk and - t6V.mootir_ stands', alone. To those in authority ovef '.tKis fa'tnons ' 
jgh^r'.thc"’ b'cfllantly, lighted , streets^— and all, aided by,' , .school belongs' the credit. iof ' having become' pioneers 
arriving, and departing ' trains, moyirig.-. in^ education,' ,'for certainly; other,, large 'schools,: -wiir.’ 

1 . j . sooner- dr later move' irlt-the, ' dirtetion- ' which: 'this, 

"s'choolhas takehi’A'. .'i ' 

I'/' .Agriculture has'AnoW.’.-taken.d' more' important ■ 
pofition throughout . theseAislarids thandias evef'beea 
' the case before. The , Government .has seen the'irnport- ' 
.ance'dt. this' ^subject, and' is' ^ving a helping - hand' : 
•;to .thosc.who dasire.tp increase', by- means of research*..,, 
and.dthcr; metlidds; a }knowlcdge of -crops, and , their ■' 
.'production;, together with 'oth'er matters included, unde/ 
the title - of agriculture^ There are, for instance; about ' •' 
forty ’ permanent' .'research';- poks,, and, these are to be. ■* 

. .. .. .. .increased -Ato one hundred, .and. fifty ‘T.whileT'twelve,' . 

' op.necnpns, through whicll the numerous :,p.irls 'of. the '‘\a^icu}tdra}[ colleges in 'Engl.ind and -Wales' alone afeA’ 
.Ay,', operated- takes ■,u'p .additional floor space of ,■ to, receive, farther ^ants.;- .- A’- 

‘ V ■ ■ • ' . : - , Quridle'ASchool ; has, -not, however, . .waited for this- .. 

■ f ” b City, is -vcry'much "all there.” '.'''move.' on .the part ' of'- the' Government; nor ifpr.'’ the:i ■ 
;js business: center. sho>vs stores’ot every ' description, .-.'■.eyes of the.people to be' opened; . for ' here ,iwe -have, <a ''.A; 

fll.uhncry to music, from fancy . goods'- to A’dtugs.rAspecial branch ..for , training- the boy. .iti agriculture '.' 

' A .A?A.'ts»-, squads 'of. mou'utcdA police, and its ..traffic ..'.a-nd . all those subjects with .which It' is. mote' of' Ic^-A 
[fops.; its illuminated jbillboatds and its theaters f .Its,' :'cpnnecled.' ' . ' ‘ . - i- • , ' A-',' ' -A' , ' i-f. " , ' 

fteat.city'square with an 'clecttic-foantaih'. illuniinaled'’ - ;.>,;A's' ho other- of the' larger .schools Ifas' pre/ously";. 
'*i A’'®*lSing lights •dts-police station. and -fire depart^ ' dfodden' the path-:. which, this " school has '.set itself-, to- '-- 
nenc; Its sky scrapers arid'.bahics and .'public, ditirary ;'-,tread,';tKe' 'inelhods,of..,tfaln!rig mustdf'mecessity 

A ..P?^ i-cAen >;a 's'ection of.-'its -sUb'way • original;. . If they, are' ofigin.rl. .they .',afe:. none thc less:: .•. • 

es/arr*/** rs? fV<<x' to rtf JvijA*",. 


, ~ - * .-t uaius, muvuij;; • 

A.kicabs, automobiles arid street cars;- ’'■‘This ds irideed. 
'ri 'e'tisemble of action suggestive , of. busy . urban /life; ■ 
rid emphasizing that'the toy, after all,- Is the precur- . ' 
arof .'the mechanical- marvels of industry.: arid, that ‘ to ' 
He;plastic-_mi'nd'of the child the useoE.foj’s may. mean' A 
vjfeal training dor, the niofe. serious business, oflife' 
s.'cpme. '.'-s . ■. . . . 

A-AThe toy city,, including a surrounding canopy which; = 
..rovides the, changing . horizon - where the .. lighting 
ffi^t's.are sriiged.for the. passage' froiVi, day to night,' 
^.ffeet wide, ' ti j.'.feet'jdeep, and;' 9, feet S. inches' , 
ngh. ; -A switcK -board with more , 'than, I'ob ’electrical -. 


,,ippears.,beneadi‘ the city .-ivith'.gfcen arid ' red-' disl 
Idgnaiue.the arriiml.ahd deriaf ture.of trains. An 


to - thorough, .’.and some of the c-sperimerital wdrfc'.is of by'. 
Afid'.ia':' tto'mcans'an elementary nature., S , A''-' .A A. 

Ls natiirallv ' dries' rtbTfmp.-in' fho -boVS ara 
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.';^.Itiordir tliatlhe fiveTe.ir5’ rpt,'il:r6n oi', crops., may 
peth'o'rougbly' grasped a field has been'iJi'eared into five 
hlots, .arid' on each of : these , plots' ti'tie' yer,T'_s crop is 
^'rmvnV. so' that ;boys..cah see, .the \i'hoIe..circ!e of the 
hveyeats'tdmple^ each year'.,’;’ ‘ ' ■ 

■*y, So.that b'oys'may ghin'.a, good Unowlcdge of the' 
jisiial cultiyated crops dVie ;f!cld ' has , been' divided' up ' 
'"orthe purpose of growing all these crops, and tni.s 
^)ot on a play scale; but' on - such -a Scalc tliat a real 
^vorking knowled^ bf the crops.rhay be'gaihed.'.- ,, . , ' 
p dt may be stated that m'ahurial c.’vpcrimerits are also , 
P'onducted on' suchcrops a's wheat,' barley.' beans' and 
“Wtatocs as'well as bn grass. -i . ' ' 

^•“-Vrt: will be;seen front wh'at Itas'bepn said that every 
'-'ffort is'rriad'eto hiake the training not merely a matter 
t'f.thcoiy. as fSso'' often the case where subjects of a , 
ipusiness. nature arc- taught,' but of .very' real and. 
iirnctical .valu'e'to' the students who in ust go from this 
Chdolewth a confidence' in . thehiselves which, is only , 
Xt|yen to {lipEC-who iinderstand theif. work.' , 

_ 

• ■' ■.'-■Once;, ayeaV'thc- Chinaman; in the piclurc-takcs a 
lii'lay off and mantcures his' finger-nails,., and he is -busy 
jfU day j'fot three of his'nails arc very long and likely, 
,Sb be dirty, 'even ; though they' are encased in bamboo.- 
;j talks all ': the year round, 'rht.s ' Chinaman • has^ the 
iisongest.' nails ■in o.xisten'cel: and he is very proudibf.. 


,’iooks' very* ' much' likcvbnc of the bread-slIcks that 
b.ifccrs' lis^d 'to sell.' .'The owner of these wonderful 
nails, must find it difficult 'to-, sleep and cat in comfort. 
But . the-,' glory of being , the finger-nail champion- of 
the %vorld is pVobably worth it. ■ . 

' : Cave-Man. in; California. ^ - 

' ' -This is not a movie stlllof ‘"Stranded on a Desert, 
Isl.and'lj 'but' a pliotogyaph;' oF- William^Pester in his ' 
eftstomary .suit .sitting -outside of his town -house at 
Phlni' Canyon, Cal." He' lias gone'' "back to n.ature." 
He lets liis h;i!f: and., be.ard'. grow .to suit tfiemselvc-s, 
ivaars' a cheap .ind simple aproni'and.' forages for his 
■food.;' V. 


15-.' 

y.i ■ 








V ' ■ An'.Amortcan Caveman.- . '■ 

•' ‘ -Spasmodically die .-'nTakcsi trip.?; to''the 'rargo'Cit!es'.-v’. 
-.and .tries' to, canvert ,the inhabitants - to his , lyay of.'i' , 
Uving—with but'littlc success. Wh'en-on these trips, 
he: discards 'i^his.one-piccc -tkistu'me .und- -wears'-an otd -'i " 
soft shirt,. udusersi and saiidalsi- '■ .kc- - 

cnfsifor Insoinnia] .j i. ; 

.Lib face dovynwyird,' with your forehead resting btl •" r 
a.iedge.'-’.antl 'y'o'j.*,w’jll, surely; gO sleep.- 'So saj's;-;.;- 
'Alicc O. ;Darlmg,'of, Lebanon, N. H. 'She discovered- : 
this iri hef insbmnia’days, and promptly patented' if.”- -j " > 
; • iHcr invention calls fdr-a two-pieced matffes's. kThe 
upper- section_ is again;; subdiyjded, 'but the two': parts'.. . ' 
arc , held-together by.'.a. binding; i '' '.'-'.r 

• ,In the daytd'me the '.m'atfresS'is- stretched du'tl'a'ftiir ; 
the {astrfon'bf anj- ordinary; mattress,' but at' night the^- ‘ 


• '*. • ’Gid longest; jpn'e .. is-; Ihirty-one •: and .'pnc; h.alf ■ 
■'‘■;f?f'bhbS:;long,.'.dhe . next ’ measures' twenlyi'dne. . inefi'es,-.' 
yi.j^.S.d^nesmallcstbiit.si.'c arid bnchalf.incnes;* ' • " 

J'f h'Ji'itwSnty^oiio-inch ..ynail :was ' -about to 


thorb.uglr dverhauling.’. when-', this:'. 'pfetute-f 
i.t -,is/5howb..,'.wtliQUl.ita,' easlng.‘p’-It'; - 


' to- undergo' ' 



Ah\&a5y 'Cure 'fbt. I nsbmpidi; 





A Fo;d:= 





' 05 a. biil, ana tise^ ; 
ftidec odi. ' 




, A ToJ^toiss Tiiree Centuries Oid. 

'. tjr- t-naisc’cf taa 1 2 q,-. 


'•:'''~\’d ?A'. ' _J- 



on bk io-k' ' v\ V-"=» --S :as 5-5.it;, ka 
. itadia, si,i fr--* ti,o -skt*? 

•Acre t*-c 5 ai<-r' Jr-kT''' !*■',* f.o -r.;*| 

'A idk-;;,. Jw- ' K.-i;th, ' VC fe«; 

Suail-Shelis Pool tlie Pislik^' t' 











Mmm 






, i'-JctcriKe lr.i'jc 50 t bfJteSdf 


, '- _““p?*'‘-e ■y*'a-, "rtare ca,5-i= 

'. ki'.-a- at •' the ’jfec*- 

' yXt" 

“• vc --’'^5 ?‘"*5 hyi's^', 

i • ° c: tr? • 

**adon't van y t.E 

; ’a-'-A :?t-£'gk'.eratins' ci 'is” 



',;;";GI,EANINGS.: 

iye;.^'one, through.; this hdfrotvirig . experience, but a 
wise .ones- Imye managed to escape.' ' How J'Bv ■ 
igeniously . disguising themseUW'. ' S' , • 

-.Taiterfor e-xainpleSthe larvae. o£. the Caddis-Ry.'- : 

- r ■ V^'ph-is ■. tbfdccR themselves out'in the 

lells of .small snails,; though they . sometimes resort -’ 

‘ und . sand.' ■ iTh'ese various. substances . 

■e held together by mean's of silK spun hy .the larvae. ' ' 

PS. ®"?“‘*coyefed,., larva' .is pictured'- here.'- It- is a . 
ost unappeteing - sight, and you. can easily! imagine'. ' 

***^®wh fis a fish, turning'it down.' ' . , - 

: Aphis.lions, when young arid comparati'vely helple.ss, . - 
imouflage themselves ■ just-!', as larvae do. • . They ' ' 
cewise; carry around ou their , backs, snail-shclis, and ■ 
sO bitsof beetles.. ' ' '. V ; - 

•> . Harness^^^ AUi'gktor; ' 

\Xhat s an' alligator , good for- anyway, before he is 
'into attractive' 'ppcket'bo'olts and bags '? , 

;.Well, for onevthing,..i£, ybu'.muazle.him and hitch' V 
rn to a' siriall , wagon .he .will.-draig it'aroiirid.'- But 
-''®,!?-'!?.^hout the muzzle .or. he! may - open his mouth, 
yaljpw;'- the ■’.wagon and before , you '' can ’ say Jack 
.Dbinsori,‘a'paxt- of you. ' 


r>i. 



, .7' -. . •"."sy.v yi-iuii; , J.UU u.m say jacK ' i . A Two-hahijed tigarJ ‘ . ■ , '! ' 

.pDinson,‘-a’.part‘of you. '• ‘ !' ■ 

t'.’ .''acord^frorhithe-ceilmg ofr, the ,.Iivirig-rc'6m "-sri that 

' “•’yP'’®' passing bj' can have,.a' puiT.- . - ' . 






: ,: . .; ’;.Suiiatra's , Giant . . 'r • V 

■- may, a good, idea of the size.of a' gigantic"'' 

. • P'i»?t' f^f.om.-,this,spic.tura...;-,It -toivbrs.m 

,twiccashigh as a-’m-an.- In fact it is.of huge sihe' '. 






“RUPAiF 
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\ b^uty, .mode or manner. 
It is therefore an appropri. 
'ate name for a journal of 
art.- • "Rupam” is edited, 
' b)' Mr; Qrdhendr.a Coomar 
GangolyrWe cannot speak, 
of , the other provinces of 
India, btit ■ in Bengal he 
.is';, undoubtedly the most, 
competent . person to edit 
such;.a‘ perio'dicar;, We re- 
,ceivhd ■'. -its}'' first number 
so.mc months ago,; but our 
comparative ' ’ighortance of 
art .and the. ' consequent 
diffidence htid-sodong- stood 

.jn:-the way, of bur noticin'g- 
it,'.. as . -Mr; Gangoly .had , 
done -us,.; the' honour- to 
•ask'. th,it,it should be, edi-'- 
tori.'dly , reviewed. But' 
when .jthis duty cdiiid ho 
.longer be, :put' ' off. ■ and .ive ' 
,had to tackle.it, 'we w*ere.-' 
•..agreekbly -surprised to fihd ^ 
that there was .nothing in ,• 
•the ;jburnal.';beyohd.-: our -r 
comprehension and. 'that' 
,we could .ready'. ..all . the ' : 
"articles with^ pleasure and’’! 
understanding.'-,^,.'-' ' ; 

> ' ' and, the cover ' - 

■ are neatly ,:and tastefully 

■ Trinted.on thick dia'ndmade 

:1 ndian paper.- .■ Tfie pho'to^ 

,, gravure frontispiece,: which 
IS, excellent,' is presumably' 
:.die ; 'work. .:.of : -.Mcss'k, 

; rtiackcT.,, Spmk . Go.; 
.who have-, .also printed the 

■ text. The, blocks; and the- 
-• 'prrhting-, of the: other illus- . 

.tratipnSj . mhe in colours 
and ''thirty-nine, in; black' 
and -white, are the work of 
. hlessrs. Lh llay and So!«, ' 

, whoso ..reputatiorr'.'for, ■ ex-" 

- ccllent and; faithful process ' 

, engraving .and -neat fahd.. 
excelleriti printing,' unsur-' 
passed; in .fndia, lias Becn‘. 

. maintained in' this periddi-' 

■ ■; . 

■ The,first arlicio,'. which '• 

.IS,- from' the .editor's pcn,'f.s 'J 
OJ t'A Panel fronpArju’na'sv, 

, Ratha, ■ -Mamallapurjtrr!.'' r 
Itlis, illustrated , with -the' • . 

■ pnotogra-,-ta-e r.frontfepiece,';,, ' 
whfcn.'dve have.ibcen 'pet- 'A- 

■ mitfed .to ■; reproduce. - • As: V.- 
' 'I’o are ’.atj'prcscnt} d'bligcd 

to, 'CSC p.-»per.of •!n.'ettor,'.''-f 
-quality and;., hicks' .■ -'f a'-:, } 
;ni.atch.:„. due, 'reprudu'etfen -i''-.' 
■does’ tio-t do.,-jtist!ca'to|h5»-.,'.y: 

, tteenfaesat taus ; v'-'.,- ; 
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‘‘The stone papd fron’. the -o-caUi. i Arjuna’s Rritim 
Mnr.sval'.purant (NSsmailap’jr.'i'nJ, nfaout 30 n-.k- 


able to 


hereare many examp — „ 

Kccssarih' alien or inaccess’bie to persons una] 
undergo k 'strenuous preparat.on' for an approac! 
profound study of the subject. The etCimpie, though 
easily accessible to a sympatbet'c undcrstanaing'of 
non-indian students, is none the le.->3 a character isticallj 
Indian figure in its conception and etecutnn, and 
belongs to an epoch v.hich all scimoh of cntics haee 
no.v agreed to diaracterku rts one of the ba>t penodk 
of Indian Art." 

The Jiaihat or monolithic temple^, from one of 
vhich this panel has been reproducer], u ere excavated 
under the patronage of the Pal!a\a princes of the 
SlmhaA'ishnu djnaslj. 

" the inagn'hcent productions of the epoch of 

the Palbivas carry down the history of Indian Sculptarc- 
in an unbroken continuity from ilsearhest d.ajs, r.Uv.n\s 
keeping to that sjikndi'd idealism of form which the 
earlier schools had long ago set as their go.al. In the 
leonine type of the figure, here iiluntrated, with a 
broad shoulder and an attenuated waist, o.ne can hardly 
recognise the descendant of the earliest forms common 
in Buddhist art. The suppression of all smaller anaui- 
m.cal particulars has helped to secure an e\tte.me 
simplicity of form and con'mur. The artist who carved 
this relief was faithfully carrying out and v,aD true to 
the traditional aim of his predecessors in the craft to 
idealise and generalise human anatomy totlieessta- 
tials of major forms, ignoring trivi-il dctaik and 
evalvdng a power of synthetic presentation of form 
eft tsi to wlio w uric troin ^ jiosinff ftiocicl 

. asid which comes spontaneously to those cultivdtin" a 
memory of the essentials of torms. To one of* the 
masters of Italian sculphue is attributed the s.avir.'-' • 
'Learn anatomy and thea forget it/ a knov.ledhc^’of 
anatomy being. not an end in itself. TheartLtwho 
aims at a gensraused expres~.on of form must extricate 

himse.f irom the trivialities of individual models Its 

rnorccausjls the French critics have so appronriatel- 
characterised them. ..■^nd the artist who ciiisdied th" 
sum and graceful type know his anatomy, as also hr’’ 
, to ‘forget iw' Instead of .transcribing a^n^ 
model, he ha» given a mental resume, so to sneak ,• f 
numerous md.vidual figures from the =k<^.tch Wi 
his memory. The mc'food of such a priSnt^o^ts 
Ine n£ce£sar\ nrnrrf'nifrtr rtf t.Ir, 



present here ine artide illustrated 

rcproriuctiori of tv, > pholo.gr.sphs of two £.i;alpt(&' 
^presentations of \hshnu ,md (Virudi from java r* 
Beng.il ro p.u-ve’.y. Mr. “li 

nouccjibu; futures of the jav.ttt(;,e relief v.iiich 
^oscs M .lifin.ty between the art id&.L.of J.aviaf 
licng.iL I hi., rtceves .idduumr,! aanporj from .t 
amiLirity of techivgue dhpbyed m the da- 
k’raceLil [»'.e given to Visl.-- 
. . jugn tne ti.o countries are sep.ira'ed by s.vr 

deminSr.,?'.) f'"''''"' • w^usi-.gatwn f. 

e-ci't.rnce ot .m intiniatc maritif 
ojnn^..,ion in the day, of vorc, when thi- bri 

and mLAo,n,-iry efc 
.'I.!,'-; caiture of their ir.otitcxlas 

X 1 I * m f far a simiL'irity oL ’ 
id.-iL m iwa such oisiani countnea of the world-’". 

contends th.at "it was a ipP 
practically 

asTumnion, Empire, and 03 

art hut theop.nion about the decay 

•Ked m b^tl* SnOiL 

of Bengal. TOs miSt^ nw't' R'^^'Kingdi 
progress in art. In fact it 
wlTch exerted a 



. iiwLwithstanding its 

- i^ennv. it has an abundant amount of fiten- 

1 energy— net in actin' 



plastic qSty of iKs c^J^ttfeuX 

wJi help Us to rralue that 'dignity' and 'rr-nr. ^ 
wa, not the monopoK of Greek Sculmure and Ind:”' 
genito m art ,s not essentfaUy non-nlasfic *•“ 

^yny IndTan'S -■ 

amphcity of form and coptour as regards 

Wy but at the same time departed ^cm thk T"! 

wntiibu&a on 

t »■ t cariicx \ tshnu : ;n Bengal and 


proofs are furnished bv th« convinc 

reasons for 'findinir ''fh 

of Indian paint!aL>- remains of minor wo 

century, though 'Svo" ‘neeigth to the fifteu 

establish the continu!tv/f!u'^°'^^' are sufficient 
while their style tho-ouuM*'^ pictorial i 

survival of the the contin 

suggest that th-^nr^i-K’ ‘£°^' Certain peculiaril 
fallen mio d.Luse decoration had : 

favour is ago'rded l«. , 1 . argument in"! 

palace, — v.hich, bv ihoir '““faics oi Man Sing 
to the Moghul period " ^ mediaen’al i 

of hastily atoibjtfoi\‘’f“^‘^ against the -pracl 

art tre?5u.t= ® o^ 

reproduced in part deserves to. 

kas suffered so mWi,' “ country," saj> 

time. In many famnrbnif’ i"dia from the ravages 
the treasures of past *he destruction 

talk the modern hi-^ been complete. 
^mpa*y for the unfortnnlfl" -show-n but 'IS 
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^ /Sriou? au{1idt=; Have alfnbuted in' torn ta the french, 
“‘he Italiansi’the Turks, the Persian*;, the Portuguese 
‘Sr the Irislr as though to rob India oF the credit of 
-his beautiful work. By alt means let us be cautious, 
s^ind where the record Js absent or inconclusive let us 
“4void a partisan conclusion. What to an unprejudiced 
1 blind must appear inexcusable is the manner in which 
’^he record is treated when it is fragmentary. When- 
' 'jyet a gap occurs m the history of any form of .art 
]'t foreign origin is at once attributed to its next 
^Jlppcarapce in the record.” 

I ^ Mr.’ Vredenburg’s article Is a very important one, 
j'and we should like to read its concluding portion. 

The issue under notice concludes with the editor’s 
I scholarly and illuminating "Note on Kirtimukha: 

1 Being the Life-history' of an Indian architectural 
S ornament.” He carefully explains t!ic meaning of 
1- Kirtimukha {lit,, 'Glory-face'} and its presence and 


variations m India, trom, Nepal in the north to many 
a place in South India, and, outside India, in -Ceylon, 
Burma, Siam, Cambodia, Java, Sumatra, and even in 
China. Thus is a scholar able to point to the presence 
of the same kind of influence or artistic inspiration 
or genius from tlie evidence afforded by a single 
grotesque architectural ^ ornament. One wonders 
which to admire most, the abund,ant information 
which has enabled the writer to collect pictures of Kirti- 
mukha, from so many and such distant places, the 
patience with which he has collected them, or the slnll 
and scholarship^ with which he has adumbrated the 
fundamental artistic affinity of India, Further India 
and Eastern .^sia. 

“Rupam” is a unique cultural enterprise and should 
be suppotied by all colleges, museums, libraries and 
other cultural institutions, and by private individuals 
who can afford to buy it. 


MORE NEWS FROM FIJI 


jilpHE news which has come from Fiji grows 
’ll worse and worse. It is now clear that , 
the rioting began owing to gross insults 
'to Indian women, including a cowardly attack 
jby the police. We read, — 

”A special European constable, Mr. Reay, 
fwent to the place where the women were 
-assembled — private enclosure, — and began 
to put some questions to an Indian woman 
named Rahiman. Rahiman answered the 
questions in a straightforward manner, but 
fStr.’ Reay got excited and beat Rahiman 
'wiUv his baton. Some other Indian women 
I came to- the rescue of, Rahiman, but they 
twefe also beaten by the other constables 
. w'lio had now arrived. The sight of their 
“ women being beaten in this brutal manner 
-excited the Indian men, who attacked the 
[ police. Three European constables ,were 
injured ; one of them was rather badly hurt. 
^The defence force armed with machine 
^guns and rifles arrived, and shots were fired 
upon the* unarmed Indians. Some of the 
, Indians were killed, and more of them were 
seriously wounded.” 

Thus, each fresh piece of news that we 
Jiave received goes more clearly to show-, that 
X we have had something not unlike the Punjab 
^ overagain, on a^smaller scale in Fiji. The 
of Allahabad, has rightly point- 
* sd out that both in Fiji and in me,. Punjab 
- titereij wa'i the same Intolerably brutal 
iteatment oMndian women by Europeans, 


Last October, in the Gujranwala District, 
I was called upon to make a first investigatioa 
into the inhumanities practised in what we 
all knew as the ‘Bosworth Smith’ area. I 
came across some peculiarly disgraceful acts, 
which have been recorded in the '.^Report of 
the Congress Sub-Committee. The worst of 
of all were at Manniawaia and included gross 
insults and strikings of Indian v^men. I 
reported the evidence I had received to the 
Punjab Government, and asked for an imme-' 
diate enquiry- It vvas the greatest shock of 
all to me to find that, since his acts committed 
in that District, Bosworth Smith, has been 
reinstated in the Civil Service, in a high 
position, — as though these acts of his in' 
Martial Law days had merited him his promo- 
tion and had cancelled his earlier degradations 
for misconduct. 

When I was in Afric.i, I found that the 
very slightest oilence on the part of an 
African ?««« to a European tvoirtan was - 
visited at once with condign punishment, 
and that, at times, lynching was practised in 
Africa as in America. If this is the standard ^ 
which the European inan demands for the 
protection of the women of his own 'race,^ 
then, if the facts are correct which have been 
repotted both in the'Punjab and in Fyi, it ' 
is difficult to know what punishment srtonld 
be meted -out to a Reay and a Boswofth 
Smith. There are words which, in this-malter, 
Europeans have, need to remember, words 
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'Oil with the spiritual development of human 
ivilisation, says : 

■ *'The alternative is a continual rinijing o{ changes 
i the spinnings of the intellectual circle which lends 
3wherc or else a collapse to the lower levels which 
.ay bring- human civilisation down w'ith a run to a 
,nv corrupted and intellectualised barbarism. This is 
catastrophe which has happened before tn the world's 
‘story, and it was brought about ostensibly by out- 
ard events and causes, but arose essentially from an 
.ability of the intellcft of man to find its way out of 
self and out of the vital formula in which its strainings 
nd ouMtionings can only evhaust itself and life into 

full illumination of the spirit and an enlightened 
oplication of the saving spiritual principle to mind 
id life and action. The possibility of such a catas- 
jphe ‘is by no means absent from” the present human 
.iuatioi). 

The hope of the race in this crisis lies in the fidelity 
its intellect to the larger perceptions it now has of 
e greater self of humanity, the turning of its wiil to 
e inception of delivering forms of thought, art and 
Cial endeavour which arise from those perceptions 
id the raising of the intellectual mind to the intuitive 
praintellectual spiritual consciousness which can 
one give the basis for a spiritualised life of the race 
id the realisation of its diviner potentialities, 

The nohe which has already begun and 
luhd- many of its tones in Whitman and 
,‘arpenter and A. E. and “Tagore will grow’ 
tilo a fuller and more, intimate poetic 
-nowledge and vision and feeling which will 
Continue to embrace more and more, no 
^nger only the more exceptional inner states 
; nd touches which are the domain of mystic 
loetry, but “everything'in our inner and outer 
Existence until all life and experience has 
J^^een brought within the mould of the spiritual 
j“cnso and the spiritual interpretation, 

! The poetry of Europe has been a voice intensely 
ijger and moved but restless, troubled and without 
r sure base of happiness and repose, vibr.iting, with 
rtie passion, of life and avid of its joy and pleasure and 
.^auty, but afflicted also by its unrest, grief, tragedy, 
'lisCotd, insufficiency, incertitude, capable only of its 
issser harmonies, not of any great release and satis- 

■ action,' The art and poetry of the East have' been 
die crcalionjof a larger and quieter spirit, intensely 
lipppnsive as in the far east to deeper psychic 
4ignificances^and finding there fine and subtle nanrio- 
jiics of the soul’s experience or, as in India, expressing 

spite of the ascetic creed of vanity and illusion much 
£* 1 greatness and power and satisfied activity 
j.'t human thought and life and action and behind it 
jbe communion i of- the sou! with the Eternal. The 
of the future reconciling all these strains, taking 
, he highest as its keynote and interpreting the rest in 
ts intensity and its largeness, will offer to the human 
ravnd a more complex aesthetic and, spiritual satisfac- 
tion, ex-press a more riclily filled content of setf- 
f^penence raised to a more persistent sight of things 
TOolute. and; infinite 'and .a more potent and-alf-com- 
® refease into the calm and delight of the 


But especially a clearer and more inspiring vision 
of the destiny of tlie spirit in man will be a large part 
of the poetry of the future. For the spiritual eje 
is not only .able to see the divinity in man as he is, 
the divinity in his struggle and victory and failure and 
even in his sin and offence and littleness, but the spirit 
is master of the future, its past and present in time not 
only the half-formed stuff of its coming age^, but in 
a profound sense it is the call and attraction of the 
future that makes the past and present, and that 
future will be more and more seen to be the growth 
of the godhead in the human being which is the high 
fate of this race that thinks and wills and labours 
tow.irds its owm perfection. This is a strain that we 
shaft hear more and more, the song of the growing 
godhead of the kind, of human unity, of spiritual 
freedom, of the coming supermanhood of rhan, of the 
divine ideal seeking to actualise itself in the life of the 
earth, of the calf to the individual to rise to his godlike 
possibility and to the race to live in the greafness of 
th.it which humanity feels within itself as a power of 
the spirit which it has to deliver into some yet un* 
grasped perfect form of clearness. To embellish life 
with beauty is only the most outward function of art 
.ind poetry, to make life more intimately beautiful 
and noble and great and full of meaning is its higher 
office, but its highest comes when tlie poet becomes 
the seer and reveals to man his eternal self and the 
godheads of its manifestation.” 


TIio Heritage of India. 

T/te Young Men of India has rendered 
good service by publishing in full Dr. J. N. 
Farquhar’s lecture on “The Heritage of India” 
before the Indian Society of Oriental Art 
from a brief report of which we made an 
extract in a previous issue. By the Heritage 
of India is meant the civilisation of this 
country. Dr. Farquhar said in a few senten- 
ces what this heritage contains. 

In India, as in other lands, the most ..important 
parts of the civilization sprang directly from reiigion. 
Here, as elsewhere, Religion has been the teeming 
mother ftonl whom philosophy, literature, music, edu- 
cation, the fine arts and many of the sciences sprang. 
We can recognize with the utmost frankness that the 
iliree religions which have sprung from the Indian 
spirit, 'ois., Hinduism, Jainism, and Buddhism, form 
a very notable group among the religions of the world, 
being distinguished from other faiths by three doctrines 
of great scope and fertility : Transmigration, Karma, 
and Release. i,\Ve can also say that specialists in the 
study of religion give them a very high place among 
the religions of the world. 

One of the most characteristic and valuable ele- 
ments in the Heritage is the philosophy. The care 
and attention with which it is being studied by West- 
ern thinkers Js the best proof of its high qualities. ^ 
Hinduism has sLx orthodox philosophies, Buddhism . 
four, and Jainism one. 

Perhaps the greatest and most preciojts of all the 
p.xrtsof the Heritage is the lilcrntura. It is >tt:cognt 2 - 
ed on all hands that Indian literature is of very vsiymg 
quality, but tlvit it contains a great deal of materia! i 
that is of high value and e.xtrcmc interes't, ' 
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The speaker then %^ent on to dv.di on 
India s art, science.aris, tc, as the elem’nt 
of her ancient civilisation, •-‘cin^ata 

Indbin srt Is Ji. fsIrv'LT'id n* ^ j »» 

know even a little ..^ut IraVrfea To 

twe is to doufab tl.e nleasuzeT cf 
vou wish to realize !nd-n -r? I ^ •* 

to Benares and drive to Sarnaih 
there. It is the capital oU ‘ t-t«-capital 
great Asoka, and is a spbndld * s-ulno^r ^he 

snpieme member of v.}f4h h lrt“r “"'^^ 

. to back, 'fhe work Is as ftfch K^ck 

cut, and iPcart k. wo’^hv rf^ '^r 
Crec^. sculptors. So, e-.ea die great 

painting will bring a great Ir.d.an 

hfp to diaw into symLtot 1 ^ 1 . I v.ai 

Then there is tvociSK .-S' ' f 

age,3ST,ellery. In studying fnd44 '’I coin- 

day, I_ v.’as greatly inlereJed to 

countries maUthekvorld have only three 

1 :. one of the dearest tvideack ^ Htre- 

gcmiuoof the early Indian pj^b 'a' 
mvmtion mast be about coo ^ ^ of the 

Inoiatv MUSIC is cjjw rt^r^r^:^ ’ - t 

ftom^^uropT-'^'^ fpoc‘2' 

^e 2 .w besuty sn^ intef&it xbAti Lui 

recdCe^ in ,» «-ore 
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t” • •» it it. 

v,aj^t! ancimt Huroj, 


rTieltoH*r'' hh licarcrv 

have nnte' Kurops and A«a! 

zalion v h: d»Uiiiait- of Intiias o 

A ,.* 5^ <^c*r<jbiirates the judgTOv'i 


.-H«^'u^e, inciuamg Grammar, TT-Tf:*-' P'^iiap, 
nomy, Mt-diane, are its chief farml^'u Astr^ 

Mathematics, we may notice '.ith 

T5.ef!^(to which v.eus/- striking fal“ 

are called Arabic numeral acoaunts cvel,- 

rope through ti.e Arabs ; to Eu. 

T,?"‘".Thcy are an Indian irvLtkli ■'^tahicin 
m tito or)g,nality os the Indian m'inT Ptoof 

'‘'sfexss.?*ri““ 

the chief arc Agricuhurf. Tv ‘•''’^hle to sn»sV 
Wcav-ing, Potterjf 

led the world for centuries. seems to haf^ 

tlto as elements of 

A^ lhe awitui Cdncaiioi 

. I would remind jou “ 

nartfof't''"-'-’^ culture h^ '“i'-'^narkablc 
paitb oi Afeia sjnty thr* a r\ ^ ^-^crciiefl in " 
mce toe Curly centuries of thf? 

, . Christian 

In answering the nmu.i; 
dvili^tion desm-es^o bL " 

ivorId,thespeakfir^em?nShb 

"the very remarkable infi., " audience nf 
c«l.„e hb „aS A‘"'' >«-» 

Since the t^rly centuries of fhe 

Travel where you will— „ r- ^"tistian era ” 
T^bet, or funhef cast 7n re- Burma «;- 

, - - ° and nlrr.e.t m *?“=■ 

f ^ i “I'cmusit of 


zalion v w ^ of Inti; 

Asia, all the 

contoin^ , agretiing 

and valuable » Tt^'’“! ‘4'*' }f 

oneofti-f/' Ilib- heritage of in 

cin°ofop?ff of 

civiliklioa tSh'ihe 
and research a, speed, by 
reach of Ind’ * 

'■•ho can Adkl avco 

heritage I rt ,. T 

^nd thinke<-s b- n -cholars. a 

suffice to nonnf Hbour.?. ft Y.il 

best must anrf.- I^nglish afoRfi 

also. PP'^'t m ail the great vernac 

ITbcf ^ 

litcrarj', artisua atT-” **'' niultipkc-i 

'n^tvplu^ye vo-lfTT^^l sociuries. Tto 

Mote libraries are V-.,.*?! * arewiseJy aitwi 
The ^n v.i,o ^.nf ‘''*-D‘ part of the Co, 

the lleritage for a fh-t of hoa; 

showing )-.ow hbrary. siaticg the c&j 

public ‘huicfaJt^r'T;*'-' “"‘7 be managed, wi! 

" ^■‘y of his v,ilal T '’--n stirs^pptii 
lof'f^y man aj,j ^ ‘aae means to vvJ^ 
?%'«i^lar do&.v*‘^°*^° read the best b» 
^'’'IVf'mded man ar^ praiseworthy act- * 

We agrerv bi ' 

that 'All I>r. Farrjnbar in hpl 

"ho W- * " 1 

require tfi° ”’^ke the .heritage of 
&" Wk. 4x4 deal oTg^d; 

there h porfe-ct. If, 

no nerent stug h i-; a raiMure of good batl 
.^ •^geof Infc "5,; "hole aggregmteA So’i 
s^npwT=- Unmea5mLt’^'’"Ants%^„ata!! g^ 
**t Is Inr?^ praise of everylhscg 
cf iWs “u4f «'•■' quite as ^dangetot 
f"hionSt jaaJ boorish condemn 

therjact°^'‘ Thettfore” \limgs which was so 
the and seek to draw 

T&ust be ? ^^^'■acier . upbiuldic 

tv«vi:“'‘^«althy, y° pa^s by all that is .« 

tli^iff? "’’^t be thecTjr “■ The critet^ 
onlytj, Ifb'ood enough? people., / 

to-diy. TCerb 

■"uter fro„ "e h=4i , coin outside^ 
drink, ^ =“eie.m \fJ? '5 to draw the P 

, - "^“togive to the ^op? 

that ^as also right in' sag ^ 
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iAti-Mlndia, i’-needs:’. and- ■wliat Europe needs 
irdt’ a divorce, of; the tvro'ditilizations but an 
■^penetration, of each ' by . each.- India needs 
fWest ' and the- I\*est;, heeds India ; and the ; 
J;,h towards the’ great - end in view is co-opera-- 
fii and' not hdstflitj’;. . 'The -itwo races must ' 
■fk- together, ahdjthe two civdizations inter- 

■- , , Co-dperative Housing. 
'':'The:Behgal, Bihar and Orissa Co-opera-- 
tri ' Journal'- cpntams^^^^^ •useful paper on 

'/■opefati-ve 'housing -.by Prof.' P..Mulchei[jt, , 
j'f ., In ■ whicH,- he - attribittes the rise in 
; :,In ■ Calcutta; to >■ the , folio-wing' 
i:ases',:— .'J '■ ■' 

r;(l) ,The. expansion of commerce and industries 
*'tf ^tfieVshonEequcntiaf-'. ’ inlTux , of people -Irom’ 
itsidc't (2).' speculative, purchases; ; of ' hpuse. 
'pperty';'due' to ' the ' acquisition of fortunes ■ 
■'ide .by, traders during ■war conditions (3), 
.quisitioh of large areas by .the.- .Calcutta;, 
iproyement -Tnist,without providing. factlitiesj 
,t re-housing ■ the di^Iaced population ; -'14) • 
bjected schemes, of acquisition by public bodies..’ , 
ducihg landlords to" squeeze-', up rents ‘. for 'the ■ 
Cppbrt. of their claihVs' to -high compensation 
il '.rlse in ', the'; cost of -labour-;, and material 
■eventing constructiqu . of new- buddings ; ' (6) ; 
',ant.;of, easy’ '.means- of communication .with 
.ie-'^biirb's and. the f esultingcongestiomwitbm,; ' 
•;fixed ' area ; and, Mast but "not -die least, (7) 
iV'?westeniizatidn ;pf the taste Calcutta . 
tiople,' '(.'notablj' the ■ rich;', ‘ Marwaris-^ih ' thC; 
latter,:- of housing.' comforts ; and accoramoda- 
'bni - o-’;’.;,.-. 'i ' 

>’\Pne '' cause,- has been '.lefe - oiitt 'damelj, ' 
liai:;just as pwing' £b the .^eatly increased , 
^pst of; liyihg,’ all other.classes of ineq hayeV 
fbugiit to bb-tain a higher price fbr either , 
:heif labour or; for the things prod-heed .by • 
lheta.,Vsq.;hohse-o-whers,': ha-ve- . demanded ^ 
^'ghet. ‘f reuts . for ..their-;, -hbuses.- After^ 
itiuihera&g 'and 'briefly- xommehting bn- 
the hieasures.suggestefl'. for ,'the ' pre-ventipn-; 
p£-;'escessi\'e;. raising of- rents, the --writer; 
saysM;.;;, My ‘Vv j " ^ 

The ; roal's'dlutibn- lles,in,;increashig .the avaU* 
able -space ‘for, buildtng,- purposes, and- m-.thc; 
rapid ...cohstructibn . of ', houses , In large numbers.' , 
IJhe/fact of the matter is that,, owihg .tb various-' 
causes,-, the demand 'for: bousing-- 'acc'oaiihdda-'' 
tipn .is - very great in. .Calcutta, .and- .'the, supply _■ 
has,-' not , kept .pace;', with" it. . ' .The , forcesM of; de--- 
maud arid .supply'; should ; be allowed;. -to ' liave'> 
;i^-.play ;,.-but Mf'- capitalistic ; enterprise ‘ tends' ■ 
.^.rtificiany ',;to- restrict; Me'r.supply by -'attempts.-' 
.at'M'cdni^'rig Or ^iripiidpolizmgi' tiie;consuin'ersr-r ' 


hir.thiS;^case,.the' t^'ant class— should, combine 
,nitb co-bperati-ve . societies; to fight the profiteer- 
ing, landlords, and, the State, as the guardian. 
Of, .the . public interests, ' shpnld step in to 'protect 
the- majority (r/y., the' tenants) against ' . the 
minorify- ' (ivy., the i rierv* rack-rentiog land- 
speculators);, , 

,v He then describes the different kinds of 
; ho-bperative houring societies . ‘ \ . - 



. , ' The.nrst annual report of the Sydenham 
College - Graduates’ Association, contains 
' ’.<1 brief' report of Afr. -M.‘'Sub€“dar’s'-le'cthrh 
' Oh .“Ecbnoniic ‘-Fallacies”.' from :-; which we 
-.'tiakethe follb-wing-'passage.: ; - M, 

India was' d debtor country and) the - lien ;of 
■Outsiders'on,,thfs co'uritry was - on .tbe increase. . 
Q-vvirig to.tbeyeitLves-tthent of profits- earned ,'by 
-foreign' capital. Avhiclf weremot' showh.''.''iii dbh '; 
balance of trade}- The. assets', of .this) c6uiib7' 
/'V-^e'passing under a mortgage. more. and' more,-.; 
because,' the facility,' witb -ymich 'fp reign.' capital’, - 
fould- he iiiyesj;ed''a'nd '.the rapid , increase yof, . 
yalue. in 'thg assets tlms'.'held by bntsiders.'m 
■; Planta-bons^' mraes; forest's, s.fcamsbip companies, - ’ 
.;railways;' factories, ';Banks -and^ irisufance 'c'pm-y- 
Banies and'- other.;; concern's which :afe dra-wing’ 
•;q..yearly;' tribute,' from this' couhffyj -bright to 

■ biake -them -parise' and'- reconsider' the', economic 
‘.sltu'aidon. '.- The ' 100 "-■million ‘’gift •’ meant- :the ; 

■ inortgage' of the industries of this'country'.fbr . 
the next 30 years. India-, had also, ‘in'vestmen'ts-i 
.qbrb'ad^.: 'aboiit ,70 -,'crores , uridef,:l’the ‘; Paper -} 
turrericy. Reserve,, about .SO 'Crores.’.under- the;'-, 
-Qold Standard Reserve. :Thcse 100'. cr ore's’ were, ...' 
^6 to say; Icnf out by a poor. co'iiutiy,tb''d yeiy . 
rich .country ■' at.’. 31,5 to 4-li ' 'per cent -arid "'they 
.Capital " value. for every lOO-ysvas to-^day .,53 - to ' 
■.CrOv.-lVliile our' investments;. abroad ' yirere- so 

■ Small and were depreciating in . value; the 'n-rim* ■' 
I»er of Joint Stock Cbmpahies arid-private. ’ enter- . , 

, Biise iu Iridia-'cbiitf oiled ’ by ' outsiders'- -was : o'ri, 
.'the’ iu'erease.';, >A1I ffis/.yv’as quite apart' ifto'ia':-. 
'ixrid very, much.nfqre important .-than-, what-' ) 
. Averc krib\vri- as '• the .'Horae .Charges.' ,' Ivir. Go-' y 
u'khalc’s charge 'about misappfopria'tion’ ^iri' the 
Bfbrabtiori;. and- '.building, of -rEuIways ; iny'this;';-': 
■.5:ountry-befp'rethe Welby Gotamissiori had ri'ever- 
.' -beeii .met, 'and- .Rairways, .which;, badfbeen- ..a; } 
burden on., the ..reven'ues 'of India' until vefy; 're-'; - 
. <:entl 3 r, ' had ..been, built., at, ruinously. high priefe,.,.;- 
becau's'e, in - the ' promdtiori- of, 'capital, "in '’vtlie;'" 
,':l}urcfaas'e, oftmaterials, in, -the permanent, -way. 
<:orilfacts','-m; the prirchas'e.'of stores, aad'in every-; . 

- .Pther -'departmeat, there -had';, been’ '. notorious. • 
corruption,) ’M.-M.,’-. 

l.;.f-;.'Woma2i-in''Ancieiitr^^^ V ■ 
)-■' .=> ;'Ei,;its',scctioa;’i4.eypte!3^ y 
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no dottbt lie is a. repated raathematiciaii . but 
e \vorlt bn wbicb l Avds engaging myself is of 
;dii&erit kind altbgetlier.” So good and- 
pffmsiye was' tbeinan that lie coiild never be 
Iter - against anybner^not even those who out "■ 
sheer jealousy tried to , influence his relatives 
>t‘to.send him to Cariibridge when the honor 
, the , Ymvereity , scholarship .fell on ..him, but 
lb afterwards posed as, his friends and patrons 
d ; flooded, the- journals with appreciative 
;tice3 bfliis work. . Ramauujam used to .tell 
f.trepeatedly, how-good his fellow-employees in 
, ePort- Tmst were to him, and what interest 
‘ tseyihced by the head, of the office, Sir F. 
wring,, of the help rendered to him by a veteran 
[itliematiciah who is a high’ official in Madras 
j^ pf the blessings he conterred upon bim when 
went .to Cambridge iii 1913. 

*4. typical ..liigh' - caste’ -Hindu ' and a strict 
Jgetanan,. helived mainly-on bread arid water- 
•iringthe, voyage for -want of a companion wbo 
ujld tell' him , that out of a P. & O. , mail boat’s 
'.riu a vegetarian, can make tip h decent ineal. 
;.'He never concealed the fact of his humble- 
w*th but' was proud of it. His affection for his 
3''ther - Was most touching. His child-like 
,j,iocent. face .was a- ready, passport, to the. 
[.artsofe’s-eu the servants and hall-pprters of" 
great, College .who always mentioned his 
‘■me with great reverence and an emphasis on 
;:! penultimate syllable. ; - . ■ 

i I i Britain ieacis In Sliip.building. 

-/and Eastern., Engineer 

-.w 

!-'*Pbr;the, first, time since the Anuistice, Great 
•tairi.-no-w sho.wSitself to- be;,. the .pre-eminent 
A’phuildidg country-- in the;;, world. For the .• 
5'',-St;two or three years, A'inerica,has held this 
'iS’^Mtiori; arid ' we had’ every- reason . to- believe 
s,|it -.she would- make e-very-- effort^-, to retain- 
jSjJ^.Ori'.'the ’other -band,- ---British •, shipbuildep 
li'.re'quietly-confiderit-’tliat, , after, * a ...certain’ 
i.S-lnpd -needed for reconstruction.:. ouring to -tiie 
sf'^.-nter .ravages ’.of’ war in Europe, than- were 
iiJ3brienccd in .-America’,’ ' Great ■ 'Britaiii ■ would ’ 
g'zji more-shdw .strongly' to'- tlie” fore,; .whilst 
4 .the tradency would ,,bfe' towards'the - 

• shipbuilding. ■ ‘ ' • ’ V , 

This 'p exactly what has occurred; -and 'at- 


ought'-' ’also to -be -■ ashamed that India 
occupies!, the Idw'cst place, because ' the 
Tuih of' the- Indian shipbuilding industry 
-and pf all but a' -fe’w - of. India’s hundreds, 
of ' portS'- took place '.' during and waS; 

■ brought about by British- rUle. And we 
\shpuld feel the disgrace .most, as the fact 

prove's'oiir national degeneracy; .. 

. The. Indian Humahitarian is right in. 
drawing.'attention ' to the' importance of . 
teabhing.children that animals have rights ’ 
and we ha'ye duties towards -them.- . - 

.;'In. India'the tradiriori of infinite-’ compassion 
to hlJ ijving'crentnres, 'has bn thd rvhoie fawiH-- 
Prised people with -the} doctrine of, ariinials’- 
tights.. ■ To Europeans, Imetfculbus discussibri of , 
the’ rights -of animalstas fellb-w-creatnres and 
- the .duties of men towards tlierii, is not attract-' . 
lye. -In ’.ISll, when . Lord ..'Erskine,- ' speaking . - 
In.; the House of Lords, advocated, the- cause 'of 
justice to -lower animals,: he was greeted with;- 
loud cries of derision.- ^ The idea wasmbt familiar ■} 
rind appeared as- an ^inversion,’ of’ sane epneep---’ 
tions. The necessities of 'sport, food; . expldra’- , . 
tion ' and fashionable milliriery,- were,'.'so -ob-vibus-- , 
In- the - eyes ,of ,Lord -_Erskine’s -listeners,-. -that-. ■ 
they . looked upon the innovator of -.hew-fangled 

■ ideas with irrepressible mirtb. :E-ren no-tv, , ey-- 
’■poueiits of the rights of animals are , treated 

by sbriib as. quixotic busybpdies. , ’ ,, .} ,. ' 

-■ ' In-;India,',belief;..m'; the 'rights ’.of, aniiriais'is ; - 
■widely held baud, ', we - should riot - ’ericourage’ ,- 

■ custpriis; that bluri’t . the edge..,bf -a belief - so: ’-- 
.correct. }'• '<■ ’ 

' '“What is called , sport may be.- sport .. to , ' 
' unfeeling man,. but it. is , death ’.and agony ■ 

’ -! to tnahy an .inhoc^t Creature. ’ ■ , ■ i ■; 

” . -At ik,-' shameful that. 'in spite- of India’s' !■ . 
tradition of compassion. to all living crea- 
'■tutes and: of the .Hindu’s Belief in - the ’ 
.feacredness of the cow, co'wk are .not .-pro-' 
,'perly fed, and taken’, care oLah'ff are ' often- } 
truelly ill-tteated;' .-. ” 


B-;-'’ d^.':^rinstrttctiqn,''Svith a total gros's... tonnage , 
f "t’ ' -the- corresp'driding figures in tlje- 
^^^^^cs-.-cvere 535- ships, -with' 'a gross- 
of 2,573,29S,tons. .The total through-:- . 
.;;jf‘y..J^ke -wortd,., excluding sailing- vessels,- --was-., 
j-';{’!?Jv4pO,tb'ris, so thatin the Uaited Kingdora’'.- 
ijlrix-rpne-half .-of the ' ,, World’s - total .tona’a^ ' 
fd’iv 4?H'^‘^*^oaytractiori;’'.-. ,, - y 

-Ki'ay -^rightiybe.'-prbud 'of her:- 
' * shipbuildingf. .-.Buty shc' .: 


. Failures of Iiidian5 In Commerce. ' 

In Commerce . bad- - Industries 
Prat'ap Chataiji , B,. • Sc; , expresses hi s : 'be- ; 
lief that -‘the -failures , of. many cbmpanies-. 
are' mostly, due to their. negligence; of some ' 
.-.yital points' wliich thd organisers take to 
■'be minor quesi'.'.' ' '' ' ■ 
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satni o=^ may hz/s iaoTra ax>oj; 
tLcml _Oz!£ can sh^ciznai of adTcrtis.-- 

xG-iits in^tbe %»c£t£:rn eozsrries. Horr -iriii a 

2iOkiZ^~Cj •.kj» XO 



st:ccc:ss, 

Tiic^rcf^pcint a mo_t imporraar 
'iviiiah sliouid i^ure sisstsedlate arteiitioii, 

4 . V concsrriiiZjg faii>oux'. 'Tizt, dsn T*iio Sr^v^c 
tte:r^p!oy£3-,^sl;oaUt£ liberally provided fCT. 
Wc e aL. vS-cy liesxd of^oe vraroinc; core ^o**' 
tfcctjraccyofrieCapIcabsrs oc tbe laboarer' 
Lcj Ci-li-Tcd in tie ncrrible EolsheTis-^" ia 
Ecrope^; snJ. t,-e ir.uat oar ievd best to" tar 
7t!i Gjrih^OT-cr,tTsn:c.e of the raorster in Icdci. 


Lii} 


boncsty acd pticctcSit^ 


snorua ta: tat idea!, ana are, acdoubteulr tb“ 
ony vtay to secure Cat ^oocvrlli of it." r!*"” 
Cottrits^y IS c.:so a poteac factor- Ore. 

amasseo some sionej Ly tesia-^^ ;Z„^ 

tbrtt-x.(Oiat£, Lacs blinded bTci- ‘^acce^- 

BO doabt. cxs coatsrn vail be sooc'" oa d ’ “Y,. 
to rcia. ~ '* 

(h)_ Sc 

rcmanr/sTtceciaaim, faiiorcs 


raluabk- ancient irta'-orts iocatci in this 
and just as zhe^- v. ere forraerh'crcicrvsd thzt 
^^p 2 .trocage of ffieg Kumsrpahi, tht 
o: Giijorntj sc tjxej hjivc naxilly 

and delivered from odIIiIoc by His 'Ssg^ 
tiic ^ilaharaja Shri hayaji Rao GaslrWiSfii’ ’ 
snocera^ Bboja of Gujarat. ■■ » ' 

All the searches of Patan Bhandars 
^ xar had oecr, iatomplete and aupet®*. 
ttaae ^ searches led -the Baroda GoveiSt^ 
'“. «jiaertakt a more thorough es£Jiii3“ 
oi alJ the coliectiocs in Patan and for , 
purpose tcey deputed on 3 7th dCov, L 
,r^- Rabhuphai Dvivedi to V'' 

‘V^, Br:vea: vrorx..£u there lor 5 hours evey, 
sprang in the dark and study caiiars where ‘ 
.ants, are nept, opened each and every dnt 


fcome cour^ejs also needed. We nita.t 


y- xnen aau linx" j 

jpeparetl a Ciassifed, alphah^rital andanat 
-ist o! me same. hir. Bvivedi submitted 
to the Baroda Goveminent on ISth^ . 

It is to he iiopsd the Baroda Go 

re but p?iiara“n-' valuable porrioa^ 

*ticccM. 1^3 fail-ut^ in the Brs^ tc-se uianusenpts available to the pahl^ 


b2t 


bUh- *V*C 2IiC&t iw$£I> XO "tbi. ImC:, 


V 


Jam 2 aaTmscript*‘Biianda?s’ at 

Patau. 

Pa^n or -infciltvaca Patau V7a= the 
capital of tne aucieut Emuire of Gviro^- 

az j. s. E.aifa M, 1, u, a msTt 

t-ie ciefanet Library 7‘snscc'llaay that 
Eviv since its foundatioc Pa-nn t,,,. i. 
zjr i stiHis, the true centre ofjaciiu 

ued-r tM ^eScenr royal paironu'r^. 
cu to tuvs reugion in the llth. 12th a'-r' 
CMtune^. Its 'acharyns’ or •nrtrCi-.rn^Lt,^^':''^ 


I? \ India and the British Democracy* 
l2 the Indian Hexievr, Mr. E. G.f 
,B. A. I.L B., 31 , E. .A. s., pays', 
iOllopng tnbute of praise to the BH 
public : — * I' 

<^tsst, it IS due to the average B- 



^ 1 liu ^ coilectious of these mam-c. * pive him rhn^-T 
stii’S enst. thoix'-h PaT',-, same tea sin ^ *. — . 

other eS^er.t ^very their ovrS;f^°^_ ^ « men and 




berk)digals^‘^at;^an ;oh, toba y- 
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.yicii '-fscu^id ■ .Police stlrveiliaiice to :\YlitcH-.\a 
y;iblicist;>iu' ' India; ' is : ■ subiected, , 'the official 
i, 3titcur.'tha_tjh(^'"bften 'meets, wth- here, thet 
Sjase'ofhtimdia^iba and- inferiority that; gnaws- 
^■j EiSiheart'at.eyery'turn, all-'tliese .are -absent, - 
^'d', he.-feels' tli'e!; glow;- and- elcYafion ofa.lree . 

e that 'Uplifts him, to higli altitudes; of thotightl 
jMd, feeling. VHis-happiness -As ..only ■.marred hy 
'jib'sea^e- bf .'Jcbntimst. '.hctween the- -free,' fiill;' 
^.-'icient life of England, and the slavish, nan*ow, 
j^fficieht'lifeb'fhis his own .country, and the, 
jjliliu'g.’ of; impatience .that - inemtablj-- arises 
>;-ith: the, Tatter.-" -■ '• ' 

yt;Hjs .picture ; of ;= tke' average Britisher’s 
^^prauce'" of ihcl ip; sko uld he n oted . . 

.The', average -Euglishinan •■possesses- .‘very 
^^b^j'knowledge - about . India- and-’ her affairs,' 
J^lld - .ih.v ‘particular.'' about ..the ; "^•eat ' changes— 
.|^sCiai,;pblitical and- economic^that have taken 
'y-jtce itt lndia during the last twenty'-; five years. 
;t;J; '.knows .Vsbme'thing of ; our movement ' for 
ditiCal freedom, -but, Idtbws ; nothing or almost - 
. (thing of. what -• we are doing to promote pur 


1, -educational and economic progress and . 
d'.;;'dever6p',;'The '.national: spirit, among the 
Masses,' 'Pie :knD,ws',iiothitig'-.also;Tab6ut- those 
' ifre'ht-TpbiificaT affairs which agitate/India 
'.' bm;time-, to time; 

ijftiHe.has. certain-.hotibus 'about'India most of 
.-.hich; are. either ' obsolete'; or^ uhtruei-' -He., still 
l.'’nuks':tha-t-Thdia ’;is' a - caste-ridden ;.-^conntry''- 
npd'knows hbthing.'pf..,the efforts that are being 
;iiade,t6 abolish caste and- their, effects Tn' .-weak-. 

1 iirig it's-hbld lipon the people. He. believes that 
' iere'i'is'.an /eternal- fend - betwcen'.Hmdus i and 
|!’.bsleins' 'aiid that 'they , wpuM cut at”' each. 
;dhePs ,throats'if the .British, e.-vacuated India., . A 
^./btahy oh thenx’ 'still .'.believe that infanticide is 
|pevaleat'',’in:'Thdta 'arid- -.the ■ abolition '■ of' Snti 
;T®?pted. by . the . people." -They are 'still - under . 

hupression that .wbiricri in India are kept in.; 
^/tbjection: arid play no 'part,. watever in national 
^feipThey”;sf|h .'think that the.depressed classes ' 
jjiid’the-.lmass.es: .ares ; oppressed : by.' the'' higher 
^iristes andT’reated 'as chatfel. - ! 

4 '?;-®#y:,suppoftsi^'liis .-remarks- %,. ! giving 
from a’bobk eh'fcitIe3.-‘;,-“Light. arid 
reedom’’ .wliicli ccintains j'arciotig other s.sis:. 
s^p.9?;?h'.t‘Spreading tlinXighlTin'l ndid;’’-. ■ : 

of the Indian Society arc on the,- 
, n bpip;. .described'; .faithfully,:’ but ,. the - general ■ ini- ■ 

to prbtluc'c;.is.,one- , 
s}: ^•-/•"na'deqffate, - and- m/scime- respccts.-.pbsi- ' 
.‘te'^bTmisleadiug.. ‘--Thej^ emphasize the'dark side' 



'-'.:; .,.Japahy of. Today. 

; 'Mr. T. Baty, ’ Lt;'p.', b. c. r.., says-, of 
. ‘‘Japan of Today’’ in iXast and TYest .that 
\vve shall do' wxllnd't'.to fb that Japan 
, ihnpt a rnttseum and art gallery, and that. 

• it- is"'growing--4it is ’informed by a vital;' 

.impulse.-.' /. '-‘"y.i _ ' ; ■] T'; ’’ 

No where will you- fold as pleasant and kindly 
,ri people— but they are not' fairie.s, -.-and do not 
.pretend' to , be. " Nor are- they.', the inhuman 
automata- of the date Professor LbwelTs iihagm- 

• atipn-hc'ridued .-with - a single • ’iron,, will- : and 
' devoid, of individual self-consciouSuess.'. ..They 
.are' patriotic,;' arid they 'have "strong, family tieri.' 
' They, help their - relatipris 'generbtisly; and devbr 

tedly:- ’(Vorkh'oli.Ses,- as a -bdusequeuce; ■ are/ 
‘iinkubwri.iti Japan. '-^"Brit this - doesTiof .‘excl.ride/- 
}fc rather implies’; 'a high degree of , iiidividuality.v, 
which;- displays .itself- fn-. these -acts of dntifitl- 
piety.' The student of, things ' Japanese- -h-iir-be' 
'. well advised to expect to fiad-^'in- 'Japan quite' 
, pormal human . beings,', with the usual 'human , 
pritl'ook and the'usu'riT hririiau appetites.; -Theu' ■ 

■ piost ' 'salient - characteristic 'Ts / surely - gopd-i-' 
humour.' - The, celebrated .“politeness”- 'of ';Japan; 
■was t'p ’sdme.' c'sterit' , in' -the' past- a' matter '.of 
btiquett'e.,' si'’’. 

In-the'-writer’s . opinion, -where ■ 'manners ■ 
gre bacl in - Japan it ,is almost- invariably' 
T -the result of ,'V\’'este'rn-'’ih'tercburse'.'’ .Afew:.' - 
- other featufes./bf the , Japanese,- character 
.■fhay -beXoted.',.^;.; \ ' '-.--y/ -'y-', 'A'-,’' 

A ebrist'arit readiness ip”. be: amused,', arid, to: ' 
•treat the serious' - affairs of life.ivith a-'sriiilev is','- 

■ jhus a very proniirieni'featurepof.thc' Japmiese;':' 
Yueutality.- ; Bnt 'the Jap,anese '..character -if- ' a I ^ 
. lighhiica-rted; is'farfrom being' aTri-roloris oiie/ -f ’ 

..'The Japanese is' firinlj- conviri’ced’ of the unity'"’ 
■'tad - indestructibility of life';-; -The ''.intelhgeaces ;■ 

; -vYhich-gave birth to 'him ' and -taught.' himil-o-ve • 
j^d coiirtcsj',’ right back- to the source, of all, in' -" 
■•iheSunJhehealizcs.as '.permarieri-tly 'perSistiiig,- .. 
..Jridas bound- up' eternally with hiS'pwri'.'cxis- 
-'teacc/ ;-Sb'- he ,is;.-riot,.iinduly - perturbed .by, the 
-'changes and chances of inortality, '-He “chari'ges,-: - 
pis:xvoiid,'”- 'arid passes to- join the company -vvho : ' 
'.pavegprie before. 'T- -‘’-b'''''--'. ’? ty-';''; 

- .The, ;Japaricse; tericlerness for /childreri .arid- 
iristirtctive.feelirig for art are ;too'.-nrell- kno-Wir-to;- J 
require to -Jie 'expa^riate-d'- on. ; -here.',;- -It ., is ’-tme-y- 

■ that • the ■ '‘feeling.: for -.the;; beautiful 'is. diffased.'T ; 
throughout';', the' riaf ion-.'i-.and.dt is.-’ diffic’tdt to-;!-- 
'acco'urit for the, -floods 'orcrride'Iithbgraphs after. , 

‘ the foreign'* style which' 'ribourid in- • the; cheaper, ■ • : 
■'shops.j't ■" ■" 





;. jpg-'.-ycbni'e-''-: across--; it--'-,;The'V.; vappurmgs, ,'pt ; 
'chauvinistic ■ -journalists ' are alike:” in-'- ••cv;e^ 

■ 'cPimtryy'/ana-^mdeed,- ■.•Jap.aiieSe'-,-' aewspripets'" 
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appear u; dajs ro bj :acca .aiorc -nreair 
sea^go: Leart ia of oV 

Ofc cO XSn.rt V liIIdli*Tir -ri • 

irs-Jar coaTirrIoa of iaTS:5^bd-- 

£0 sianj anedaeatc'i EaffP=’-— 
egodsia of so rrarv QQar<^^'0-‘«: 
readjlvTO b-. erroasrcrod i-“ T-T," 
fordgs to tfie Japa.a&5:r idea oFloo-i 
cxasr one’s CTTa bo’o-.'r— rr- to 

ttr ; aai it T.-caid be' g^ra-- 
we readih-to be derected “feg'd t 
trafc:e v^ti. PossTsIt tie l-<'end 
coac^t 2S traceable to 
■i^caere ’frhoae tvciI-t2caiit''eEo---'^ 
oitea have/Dtca rejected ht thsi? 
sa^' secsitiTcccss. ■ P-pdicatoi 

ior anotber chzrpr^^— - . 
vrhici: has been 

^^i«Tepess oi theirs. Ko~ r— r 
^-paojarcs Las the point cP h^- the 

Et&loasiT regardedLis £o 


jYg' ‘ -''''- -tezi for ilie 

aw^.auy, IS eqrjilh- stnkfag. In fa?, Y 

on the ''>->b-'^'^'o"' Vtestctn , 

ri-' -C ■^ -?■ ib^Sresi ts dilettante Ci-^ 

< n*g- , 2'gr. ttnd crcdely cosSsstr 

L. " :" j ''■ “tasses. There is Fttle cT^ 

aa.agoat,ai 12 Jaoai:. * Y 

. ^ood Piaance and Snccessfa|' 
- _ Self.gorernmeiit. J 

Pr-Ia Daniel M, HcffiS\* 

°[ ^ Good Ouaii^ aad ^ 
r.-, t ^ Bombar Co-Gps'&^ 

^-^rerir. Professor V. G. Kale ooserte^t 

is tbst the Gcter;** 

econo^i,' 7*' ? ^ ^'^te energetic osrts; 

P W of the leoplej anat 

tries Cos;T 7-^-^‘ accepted by 

hoL* i -5 -i.T-*'?'''*' Dy the staiesins:-'-' 
YfiT docfTil.*' tbe reins of India's pA 


<^trpes 'to sgeh 

-catnp of the natig^ 7,-^!!,^ t.rr 
p..! . ades ad classes of scrie'r- 7“°'' -trasj-. 
tne noolspan_ tvho takes as^'ye *L^ *th- 

qizcai d&G^coTi r the ^itotto tr.ari 

ness cansed the deads of a ‘^'des*. 


agree traa YC'rf ‘•Pp.thoagh It is doan^ 
sbosla dire^T-^t^' ^ bolding that '^c » 

operarion b- growui '« 

oScers to ^tge nnznber oG’"^ 

tiaaace o-t « ^tia br prondiit! 

Gov err^,- . 'rale, there 'is no doabi i 


" YTTf^ belonrinn^ ^ ’-"oiy onicers to WKi nnasDer os ^ ' 

*v 0 * 0 e.>,ana sat detrn bebt ^“^te an Snaace o- » prondls^ 

approaching Gore^Lt ‘ 

ao cm-l ’which it'iLTTt-f ^'^P^'^^sibiUtn- is this *- 

£ias..,aL ana ^oag-distasee rc-rit^^' ^hss DEcct 5'ct snSciectlv apprscs 

rationed such, fherc is a^^f. 'O hi neccs^^L-g-'^^-?^'® Stats asri£tasci ’tcf 

pleasure, but so for-V^Y saoodnD- ,„_ ^ sidsstrf«! - 

=- ■»; ;t “.£f t“ /bjC&Si'- stf Drf 


Coinls" to 1 - «ta b- an vcithoat good '; 

isgrovrisg. Japan 

•- &- savs : •» i.-a <i;erecaa 5i---. : a“ vnth. truth, 

TS.' gror.-iniT ia*T-p-' t, raentia ^^'iriaanciai <?■*' 

^d.^nGuI.yj~e and .rSitcriai^^ power Goten-~~,YY^ without pspalar'i 

tectsmg ^-.tb th^ IerintS^,.?®if:^-°4-bu^ the St^^r^I 'T^f>^b-bitt&y cm 

'sdvidly, conscio-ic'YjiL groveth. padthe oth^ ^ot doingon 

^*‘^^“^f°"-toriard^-ri'^‘‘' ■'®rh- ^'"ws-y oaght to do. j 

‘-L'f ^ '=oi'e conjpLte ^srdoo- -adsr the ‘t E° the s&edfid is i 

-s" t£^^^ Japan has . . * v """ ^“^stice of the peop 

£La'fgs'’£-'S“Sa'ifY; / i“?*‘“^o^Asrionito:eiB3 

Sd SiiflSn -‘1®- “ ^ture m 4 


‘^ereataJsino ’nc&Uh F?“i, 

orer Goten-~~,’Yj^ without pspalar'c 
that the State '■r^^.^’^-^hitzerlfcoss 
ptidthe other- doingonc 

wayof-ri--.- . ought to do. Ar 
ri under the ^>7“? '7 the needful Is ia 
‘O luateace of the people* 


opportnnirie 

3 _a.t- - 


'Xzis. % r~ -T ^*r«035 

‘ ‘=-' the root 

, . ^ socasi 


continue to ri 
rntai erea^^i, °~tjaueto dratrj^ 
'-‘C? arc to take fiiS 
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!{e of the golden opportunities \Yhich arc 
w offered them, landholders in this country 
'll have to use labour-saving machinery on a 
ach larger scale than formerly, and they a\ ill 
;obliged to adopt more intensive methods of 
tivation all round, inv'olving manming and 
,galion on a- large scale. So long as prices 
lain at their present high level, intensive 
tivation will pay handsomely, hlanuies, for 
tance, which were applied at a loss five 
, 3 .rs ago^, can now be applied at a handsome 
>fit. The present favourable position ot the 
, rhet for agricultural produce marks, in short> 
f* beginning of an era of prosperity for the 
divatorif he will but take advantage of his 


/ ’■ 

.f 


opportunities. lie will have, however, to re- 
hduist in many ways his system of agriculture. 
I'd be successful he will have to put more brains, 
energy and capital into his work ; and in this, 
■\ve hope, that the larger landorvners will, like 
the "gentlemens’ farmers of England of days of 
yore, take the lead in restripping and consolidat- 
ing their holdings, and in developing the capa- 
cities of their own estates. It -will be the duty 
Of the department of agriculture to play its 
part by placing attheir disposal the best possible 
Scientific and practical advice, and in the 
shortest possible time. 


S'OREiaW PERIODICALS 


f Archaeology from the Air. 
jAs one generally associates archaeology 
-dh the earth, it may surprise one, says 
hathbers's Journal, to know that anci^ent 
'nains can be studied from an aeroplane. 

;But this is so ; for one of the most important 
^occts of the stud;^ of antiquities is the ‘bird's- 
* j view’ of an ancient site. Hitherto one has 
d to he content with maps and plans of such 
;es-^which are, of course, only ‘bird’s-eye views’ 
.loriously constructed on the ground. But norv 
;'s possible to take photos from a jioint in the 
vertically above a buried town. Photos so 
jkca reveal startling facts whicli are hidden 
;>m the ground observer. It was in this way 
at the remains of the ancient city of Eski 
4ghdad, in Mesopotamia, were found. On the 
ound the city appeared only as a meaningless 
rze of low- mounds and scrub. From above it 
as seen to he laid out in square blocks like an 
uerican town, with ornamental gardens on a 
rge scale. 

1 The writer then describes how ancient, 
Oman roads have been traced in France 
y airmen, and suggests that they can 
Iso be spotted in England from aero- 
planes more easilythan in any other way. 
ncient routes and remains may he studied 
t India, too, in this wav. 

f ” „ ’ 

5 - Libels in Pictures. 

JWc read in ALan’sey's Alngazine : — 

The yipscoxv soviet has removed front one of 
rirarcaes of the old Kussian capital a pictor- 
‘ ubth^ou the late Conut Tolstoy, painted 


Under the empire. It was a picture of hell, in 
Which the central figure was the couut, surround- 
ed by a ring of demons totmenfing him. The 
artist was merely expressing the feeling of tlie 
orthodo.K Knssians of his time toward the 
Writings of a man whose name was anathema 
at the court of the Czar. The ultimate fate of 
the painting is not stated. 

The classical example of painter’s spite, or 
artistic punishment, is that of Michelangelo in 
his famous fresco of the "Last Judgment” on 
the w all of the Sistiiie Chapel. One of the papal 
chamberlains having reported to the Pope, Paul 
^IT, that the painter was exceeding proper 
bounds by his use ot the nude, the artist, m 
disgust, took occasion to immortalize his critic 
fay giving his features to one of the figures in 
the infernal regions, of which there is a glimpse 
at the bottom of the great fresco. The aggriev- 
ed official complained to Paul HI, and begged 
him to order the painter to remove the portrait. 

“Where did you say he has placed you ?” 
hiquired the pontiff, who did not care to 
ilitcrfere with the foremost artist of his age. 

“He has put mo in hell replied the iudig- 
ufint chamberlain. 

“Ah 1” said the Pope. “I have no Jurisdic- 
tion there I” . 


Educational Endowments. 

As educational endowments are not 
Very many in India, SiifYithaldasDamodar 
Thackersey’s splendid gift of Es. 15 lakhs 
to Prof. Karve’s lYomen’s University is all 
the more significant. The number and 
magnitude of such bequests in the West 
will be erddent from the following list 


1 
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'gi-ea ia the earreafc auraber of Science 
Progress : — 

T.'e ere -^l-czscS. xq cc abk io recara. die giit of 
scTcrai ixandsosu. donations towards the cost o' 
lirifcrsicy ecocatioa in tais cotinrrv dtnriag tte 
last ibrca tnoatas. Messrs S. B. and J, BT Jc J 
fcsve gifcn £20,00tJ icr tLo endowrr.cnt of a 
Vaiterstty Cliair of Pmstes tenable at tfcn 
2.ndalts-x H-Ospitai Medical Scbool ; Lord 
CovreSraT nas coatri&nted £lO,€-i>G towards the 
snia o; £i0&f,0&G reasEed for the reconsrmetiGn 
of las engineeiing * dtpartaient at Universitj- 
College, London, and tai> proraLcd a fnrtber 
CIO.OOQ whea Cna total stbstriLsd shall rate 
reached £70,050 : daally, the Viorshlpfbl 
Company of Golfisadrhs has presented £15,000 
tc the London Hospital Idedttal CcHece for the 
mdo,rn5snt G, a LniterSjty Chan oi Bactwrto- 
ic'gj. In -iaierita the golden shower v.'hiea 
ncterceas.5 to fall on Science, Sdccalioc and 
the Hnh-ersities, haci developed into a teEtable 
dduge, hir. John D. Sochefeller heads the hJe 
r, lilt a total eontnbntlon o; fhlitj.Cot>,&u0. Of 
this '-astsumSfib.O&O.CJOd gccsto theliochcfeiler 
Foandatloa, and ^tO,€sGO,OOb to the 
BJneation Board. In a ktter ac.oasnanvhi'- 
tl,E Intt^ gift, Mr. BocheMler expressed' S 
Trk-htLnt.theprinf.paias v.ell as the fatetest 


» 'll ^ 

tern, of XcLcn, K. 2 . for the- foniicisg « 
■technical institate in Xciv Zealand, for_ 
prection and endo-itmeiit of a researcii instif 
H that coun^ A site of tvrenty acres ^ 
bijsn secured in a position overlcoting Tasr 
Baj.', about three iHiits front tin tovoi of 'SHs 
an-ji St Is ant’cspated that the bniidinas^tf 
soon be in conrs; of erection. Prof.''T, - 
Easterr.elJ. of Victoria College, IfdliiigroJi, 
actn appointed to be drst Director of the £► 
instircte. A 

Tbs ScienP.nc .Imerican informs us 
name of the Throop College , 
Tecnnologv at Pasadena, Califoriiia,' 
^^^t^hanged to “‘tlie California Insttr" 
of lecLnology.'’ In order to main^', 
the rapid deTeIopine,nt5 v-duch bate 'tal^ 
place in tins institution, gifts bate 
lately made to it asgreaating more t* 
a million and a half dollars. 


Trh-h that the pnlntiphi as 


Compulsory Labor in Etissia. 
Viriring on “Compnlsort Labor 
Russi^' m 'Ekonomheksskara. Zhizn ( , 


op^auug win i jr^txic 

raibing" sheii '^p.siGaJfy dtt c 
g‘ tLc sshirla- of iJ,e rcnrfttv 


‘•“C ItCTiacve -r jwoi.ii,y tii 

^ he either State to force 


justify 


’Princeton Unii 
f.io/jG-J.0 >0, II 


9** Shiikd ‘^sh- ■^he stale to snv to' ' 


ci.nsrtls Insututs of Tixhaolog::’ SS Oior-,n 
aadtns Lc==nt,o.tnI Fond ^ 

Lergb. anotbtr ^u.OOLOG-i. ' i * 
•j.'ir.iO .n, receifts 

'ri sStnernI 1 of -tX 

asnrfe-ulr Gfthr>.- .n - 




receipts 

-t of the 


ibc wiion- of the Mte Dr. Le-A 5 bo-Y.h« „ 
^ Tfyetaea Lnirtr.i.y te£ch^ 7 nr^:X 
o: a rc 3 *.»tnh.j; .vSte t 


t ^dtnth of 


o: a reas.itabL vtge- 
.'it-tc w:dc<:pre.-j.I on .tLe ^ 

Ltlaalie, for r.ot od.- fc7"V% oi the 

t^pLt=,:prd:tia xLi a.tLjratH 

hat tac City u*" Koch 

the ^lari4- orfe - 

M&t&esier Cnkcr^iT- 7 ^ L-' 

»-'V'w 4 .^ JX i-Or 

t entseb- 

sxs-k.s ^ 


leave Iiexe 

Vt-^“^^cn--saed there’ ~ 

his serfices pr» iaad and go TJ- 

r-laa ol iabt.- ^ compIiaEce nru". 

coantrr T ..vlf — *’“4°= laid oat lor the tip- 

&;rvice - 


tite stats-o*' assames me ns‘-r; 

•..-orhertol-avt state— to on>cS 

ct-naialy to 7 Xl at com - 

ptsrscit— to rtGr.fri ^ parasitic, spficii.3*i 


lyntat at com ,.' 
parasitic, spfiCidSU 


- ptrt-Oijf, 

leer, dt 


LiF Cg&~,v 

-iot'GTiO !-X^ 


L ^.9 fc;.h.y tu ian 


m-m of 
•tE Ca-v* 


‘i-mitec. to xiV'-M T - “ -servile — 
PShtcftraasfe-^Vpi . terther assam®'’ 
5® aacther ■^®®” rroia one eatmf 

®*^t<Stof th'- .,-,-7®-^° ^ *^0003510 V'^'i 
■^hi preseace of oth?r ircttcrmB; 

asr-c-dle 2 , 1 =. Familiar advaatags’' 

of gai'ercuto-'t eaHrely trfthH. 
rp,.Cialtrtd co^r i ^ eserasicga-cca 

i-oc-ol cter produaiom, f „ 
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:Ius''ip-:folip\vs.'-'‘that ' wei. iuay ■ mobilize'' oar i 
ivorkeYs '.-r according ' : to a, d^nite, .v general;, 
icbnpinic plan.. ' ' '' V "Y-- ' 

Pateiptism^and Intei’nationa^^ 

.iy.ls .patriotism inc^ tv.itli .regard ; 

the' interests', of. ■'■all mankind.? An- 
brticie yin ; tile. Ae'vY Statesman on “"What 


isYy 'Patriotism! ?” 


the following 


^Yp see perversion's of .patriotism evei’yrvherc. ' 
Iheycnreyfoi" 'these' Ys, not the abolition oF 
patriotism, 'but a better .sort of patriotism.'. 
Patriotism,' -we-may be' told;, is bound ultimately 
to .. lead! to ‘hatiohal, egoism.'. We admit that 
eg6isra is-;,a ‘vic'er'.ditBcult' Yd- eradicate either in 
the "nation, or iii the individual.-. Both men and 
nations' are imperfecty and they .cannot be made 
perfechat this stage- in.' the history . of this parti- 
cular planet. . All we can'do is to 'make the best' 
of-theniri^tbYokb co-operation and good will out 
of the Yealtn. of soppy phrases, and see that they 


play their part as realities in 'politics.-' . , 
.ri'In a-.reaV? Leagneyof- 'Nations'- the various ■ 
patriot'isms'.'Avould not ' vanislvbut . co-operate. '• 
Arany'.does.-:. horimeed’.tp" be ' indiflereht to his * 
'family iti' order. to serve his coitnt^-, and. he does ' 
not heed, to' be' Indifferent to his country ,ih;6rdcr - 
id: serye.the world;', Tf.'iiiternationalisnx ' cannot-, 
.reconcile itself' ,'with this,' fact;- ' int'ernatiqnalism • 
da .doomed; Arf antipatriotic internationalisru '- 
..-.cailj drily;., result’; in- leaving- the bclloyring andi 
iellicpse.'sort of.patridt'din full pdsscsriou of the;. 
leH.',;7Fdr a.bellowingpati'iot, iii the-.'eyes-^aud. 

of most people, is'. bctter . thaxi ho patriot: 
it'.'hlh- 

v,Y;Y.*‘TKe-Qtilt-of the Superlatwe.V 
yY'V^S'.the bahefnl; inflitehce of - “the .cult of 
.Yhe superlative”; .is not - confined, to bcci- - 
' dental' joprn als' , ;|3ut''' perceptible.; in' -.Tndiah; ’ 
;i,?!b'&alism :too’,.;, the •’reader,;, had .'^’better ■' 
--what’ it IS in the: .words . of ■ the. 
f.^W'^hfcKe.'rimer/cah.-: ■ • ' ^ ' ■ '' ■ 



■' pencil, lie carries, a large assoftmedt of adjectives 
; of'tHe, supei'lative kind. '; Of adjectives of humbler, 
.degree, nr shall . -we say, of less decorative' 
' qualitj’-,' .'he includes, .j apparentlj', none -, •what- 
' .eyeri, ‘He. 'sheds them just as the pirate ''drops! 
. his \ blanket’ and-.- other ‘ impedimenta; '.wheh: 
. gbiug ovef- the top '.form raid. : j:', , ' •. , 


. Niimher of Students ; in , Eiirdpean . 

y. .' The Livihg Age says .'\Y j .' 

■•. 'Mdst. of the' German universities'. ' report ’’ a 
Yecprd.'atttcndance ■ since the .war, especially. at 
'their courses in,' politicaf science and -.economics. : 
, Berlin,' has 12,96Y crirolled'; Bonn 6560 ; Brip.-'- 
'zic,. 5800 ; even the.he\Y Ijuiversity'-of Hamburg 
".reports ; ; a- 'matrlciilatioh of 1500.' '.ArhnichY is 
'tbe only, prominent liniversity wherd attendance 
has declined.'.-' Sth'dehts- -are.’ hostile to the City 
of Kurt Eisner and' the-. Bolshevist coiip-ifetai.' 
Farm has, a larger .attendance . (16^000) than 
' any German imi'vefsity. Y ■ ■ 

.y. '. Ah ItaliariYCa.tioiic- Ptiper oh . y y 
'. v . "'..Y'tlie. -YersaiUes'Treaty..'.,' '''-'^^^^ Y; --:'’ 
•' , ' CiviUca CattpHchlis ; a, leading- jo.urhal. 
•; of ■'the,! R.piiian ■■, .Catholics ■ of Italy.',' ' ■I'ts Y 
■; criticisra of the ■yersailleS ’.Treaty is quoted',. 

. ■beIowJ?.'Y> ...y, ■■'•.r;!' 

y What is most 'iuiporiaiit'and will- have' a.-dc-,'" 
Y.cisive effect upon ftiture history' is the .absence Of j- 
' a spiririial' or , ethical purpose. -.-' It .'is . devoid of.\ 
;all'recdgAiti6n .of justice;' of ' moral ', saucrion 'ahd.^ 
of. Clttistain/, charity. -It denies ;Gddyand;'';iris,, 
eternal larys, .and, His ■naihe is-not. ihciitioned.jn 
•the, ddeum^ti. For 'tbi's reasdn- it, is^a bartcful - 
thing -ahd.'an '[obstacle to', recon'ciliatipny -Such, 
are the 'true ; content's-, of those' 440 articles of 
[ p'c'acc, j which'! ni igh t~..hc \' 'more r prop erly , ' called ' ‘ 
.atUcIes of , war,;; agreed ■■upon-' by'more. than, SO, • 
victorious . powers 'and- impo'sed tipon ' 'a single 
■'vanquished, enemy— that:’ is, ' in .it. . .word.'.Ythe' 
fainqu's', Treaty of Versailles.: It' is a.’doctunent'Y 
, th.at posterity,' when the passions and hat reds.qfY 
the! day have \wanedi •■•\yili: remeihber.' in quite li' ■ 
.'different;: spirit,. ''Its- consequences ■.\\dll‘"be'!di5Y';- 

' ' r •" -I • > ■ ■ r 1 ' '.’I •'■•'I. _ ‘f tJ". iT.. B 


|;happeni'nga;'Yin ’,'thiS- wqrld'^^ of. duirs Ys -sufferag 
.W.^i'h-'dtscase'-YYich,. for'- want dfa better haiue, 
"SuperlatiYitis’.’, .'.Unless -iheinory'’ is-’’' 
jat fault, '.the-', grammar 'df-diir; schoolboy, :days 
i .taught ' ns. .that a '}, distxri^ishmgy property .'q'f ; 
'Adjcctwes^ m. that.: of ' cdinpdrisdh,!:'and Yhatof.'; 

'acre'. •'are';t]!e‘'tlircc, .degrees .- of'. pbslri'rc,', 
;;irP™paratiye-and stip'e'clariv'e..- '.VY,.:-.',';';.' Y.'"'',?''''-;,'- 
i'Y'i for./ sdmdy, obscure /reasdn'j/yout enter?'/ 

report^,’ fpYiiig for th'/ in! his -^daxly [seatth Y 



,'mdre'',emphattcalIy:Yidw : YWe ' haveypayed jt 
path -to new- wars, ;and • the . ch'art ' of '■ that/' pdth: , 
we are'-td.-follow... is ' caljccl;'!!! > 'scdfnhil irony a}-, 
!'p’eacetre'at>h’. v;-!-'/'./''', •■',;! 

• -f y .Khilqfat'.' Agitatioh '■ in yy! ;! !' 

■■ •''■■Sohle of il'sYnay beiinder/thc'injpjressioh;'' : 
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rtfCc&tly t^ppearcd on tie -n-alls of th^ 
Grand Moy^ue of Tiinis r/ould disoci such 
an impression ; — 

Giorjto Goxi forererl Oil. Mns^uimans in 
.nv.- oj the report pablishea thie motnui- in tS 
^ev.spapem m tfce occupation of the caniml o-' 
Jj’ ON;' of the Caliphate everr 

-Jmie.£ttaa slioiiiG Tjaniapate in a 

non ^hich fill he hdd toSay; at o^oVoX^: 
tre aftcrnoon, bdore the GofcrnnSt “ 

pic.^t ..gamst A measure that o-w-P- ° 

for the Islam Tdiglon. 

An American paper leHs us that 

iW'rSS!’ “'4 ;y ‘>»1» 

appomted thne in front of Th-' 

House hlasT students from thi Gr^d 
^nooi t.tre la^he throng. 

fiwn f ■! . fi-,. People Were 


penectly quiet Ind lav.^^dii“"-J^.f 
eu that a delegation r.^ v;-r demand- 


t, T of their 

The latter 'pTo^nlh^ 

nna a ciseuesion of th-*° -eoaest 

tihieh it -..as explained thiT-* in nf-r-r' on. a- 

Constantinople Vould i^^n . °'‘=“Pation of nitdligence. 

prestige or mdep-endcnce of ib^2fiusS^ 


even nov.- : rh-s and other worships onsidK 
net ond. Before the recognition of the tiniw-; 
an„ t£’e national v.e require a much d 
£^e of the CIVIC. Jlcrc comes before the 
Ainioy__thc greatest question of the time h 1 
ry oftmoujg v-cils for the refreshment ofY 
of national spirit, 
-piHw and aome spirit. Such spinr is s 

it dwells in house.?, ' 
cities are its reservoirs, • , ' \ 

He concludes his beautifullr tvrii' 
article thus : ' *-'• 

fV 

n-. things of the p- 

L to Hve. ,% 

Trn7-tlP ^ patriotism, but patriots 
",^“™*“^9pv.hich to subsist ; it 
ofci^TT'r^^ ^°pre. lo-rc of dty, aad if 

t!-od-pf.= ' r nothing deceive us— civiliraft ; 
attairK,! *1 . '"‘here noble form 

a fiov-'nf*Ky^ civilization. Life is apt .. 
a''tivbir tvhere there is this vit: 

s^v\hr-own arts are n 

ofcTWe£4nt‘A,.^^’^Sart comes onatf 


the 


ArcMtset^’e as Form in 
Civilization. 

Without ideaKsm and ido^ii it 
that is related to III ^ i- 
Country life has been idear^ sordid, 
have 

:many a dime. But tovr- '1 ^ 
itr.a should be idealized ^ 
built nobly according J fbould be 

Ryife^sor \V. H. Lcthabr ^ 

ayrlv oa* tii-ngf wprds for 

.ne m^tbem Koperly ^ tit aS if 

•-‘■-iOCi.'IHoUis of r”..„ busjcess of 

the umJe umst al4 '^‘^tward ® “i 

arauJaadme Prif^rcs 

•i- going <tm.-en;, Sor A-* f ®ort- tn 

riSviiijg fgain oa is al-.ats 

—y totir.s so ''b; Hie sptntaai, 

t..e towns shali 


Pei'nieiciis Literature.” 

«s Holbrook Johnsoa t 

li^micT °,.^°'^^stands bv the express 

Krmcions literature. " - - 

T'eriodieflil- ■..._ ■ 

fhe paper= rt ed to much noS« 

ture. but uVnnaJ^'^ subject of pernicious K* 
v.-hat r/nPv <-n' fo realize quite clti 

Some pcop?e thfnP - P^^icious Eterah 

Li7-a - hiuL pcniicioi2«5 ItffTAfureis 



^orahiy ““S^iiicui 

social ideas ^ oth^““?- “""■ 

htcraturc v-hi’’, that su 

put into the hav^ Ift c^ 

of hooks that are ^ i ? TO^nggirl, or th- 
bSe oSce bov^^ '^®i«Jhited to make the 
of e^-Mi vAth his lo£ 


^*1.C.TZ 6tlj*o!;v tOY' 
cj., 

^orsbj.^ -L®. fa-tauge cVe’ of 

«b Jud v: f r 


£-1 


csensj-.™ Ti-r waicn . 

hoots 0‘ '‘he* 

i to tho°;? bnf 1 ^ professional nsc 
*- hterary v-eY ■'vhub put forward i 

lue— books Yrritteaby' 
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PBRIOT)ICAtS^^ARCIfSR;£ EXBRCIS#’ 

iiHaveTead alot-aiid beeQ ,.iaught'a loti but theyf jwbnltb'oiP cases. It may be reni< 
: b:bave Experienced ^practically ndtliiiig. ,, . .that Sir;Tbomas More’s Utopia bad no I 
'%o‘mahy modern rvriters ■write. from second- "every' .man- being left' to. plead his on 
^H-'exp'erienceU' They bare lived -solely, as' • By tbis metbod, as - More put it, “the 
‘^ Zangnulb once- put ‘it, ■‘between -inverted. - cut .off. many delays and’ 'find out th 


He also gtyes.ps some idea .of ' -w-Iiat ia 
yfewis goodHteraturd. '' j - 

'•Iiiless literature;' intensify- and stimulate the 
I'ofman unless literature fillj'ou -with an 
ij^avstible hunger for being,- urging you to live, 
‘'jrow/.tb, take risks', to achieve; Ume spent-on 
itiine wasted. . The only pernicious literature 
jhat-'-wbich'.makes you 'contented. . , . - E 

Leaders. ^ •„ ? 

'IWq .learn ; from , the' Cen Magazine 

'• -.viA; 

'An' analysis’' of the,' personnel, of the .French 
i%mher .of .Deputies chosen: at the Novemb&r;, 
^itions : ' 'shows ‘ one hundred ' , and ' fifty-fou r; 
^fyersi one hundred and. four landed- proprie- 
, 'S;.seveuty-se-ven business . men; forty-seven' 
rsi’clans, and cbemists, forty-four journalists, ' 
'rfy-seveu:- pcofessors', .fifteen workmen, ten 
icitof S, eight ' ma^st'rates, . seven clergymen, . 
05, diplomatists, four, notaries, '.two' airmen, - 
,i.l one aetbri' Such diversity', of background. 
l-T.egislafu'res is highly' valuable. It. is perhaps' 
’•nificant'to .'note ; that.-; fewer-.-'.lawyers. were" 
.:ted- to the 'present Gha'mber-. than were elect- - 
^.a!t any.bfthe four .preceding, elections. 

^Lhe. lawyer as a pitblic deader . has; had'; 
jiE'intieresting b evolution h'pt - ' only ■•'in'. 
^^nce,';;but in America,'. ' The -pendulnm of 
^.pillar ' - confidence, . in the ■ lawyer, has; 
fjmng from one extreme' to; the . o theri ■;■.' ‘‘r- , - 

tiln ';Europe’s; history and-; literature. '-many 
jjtompliinentaiy 'verdicts oh, ;tlic ’.lawyer .may 
iy^.found. • Richard -de 'Bury, High- Chancellor- 
if.Fnglahd'under Bdvvard III, is found saying 
'};fliis yitrioh'c'Latih of the -fourteenth century,' 
more .iii. .pr'otracting'.litiga-. 
rf;^,'^';.Uiau';in peace, ..and' /quote "the law,,, not 
'J.cprdiiig' ;to ' the- intention . ' of- -.the' -legislator, 
;ut'. Violently 'twist Hs .'.•words -to.. the: piitp’o's'e; 

'^hcir pwp. tnaclunatiqns,’.’ Of course, , it may 
V that ' this , lord chaucellor, ' who "was - also 
Ashop of Durham, .had experienced ./some- im-- 
i^.jntqrtahle tiffs . wiUi'- lawyers iwho' ' -werq;. 

adefeuseagaiastthe cupidity of certain, 
•'jclMia^ics of that time. ‘ Napoleon ■u-as.giv.ch 
t.^t'gmtitkipg ;iavvfyers'. 'as' a.- class that'’ lived. 

pC-- others .and 'stirred Up,- 
;/9“ol«;,as‘'a: mereIiant: , drum's .” up' trade he'* 
. adruitted; that; he had 'never; 
t'-en-.-COuraefebils ' linorjo-li' +*n' hdnnt- 1ii« 


. they/ wbn'lth'oir cases. It may be remembered 
. that Sir;Thomas More’s Utopia had no lawyers, 
every' .man- being left' to. plead his own" case. 

• By this method, as More put it, “they both 
- cut .off. many delays and’ ' find out the truth 
' inbre certaini 3 '.”. ' ■ 

-."This' idea of eliminating, professional 
-connseT. from litigation took root in the 
le^slatiott of certain of the early American 
'^colonies.' 

v,,'-,.; Tn:1645’''\’irginia forbade -lawyers to take 
■' fees;, In:1633 Massachusetts closed to lawyers 
;mcmbership;in the ‘-‘Great and General Court” 

•. ' of the:, province. ."Syben the Earl of Shaftesbiay 
ahd;John Locke formulated' the fundamental 
.constitution;' of the -.Ca'r'b linns, they prohibited 
-.la'wyers; from practising; for .fees of any sort, 
^ahd ' -while that constitution was' in force, virtu- 
ally no la-wyer of clistincrion appeared; in . the 
.. Carolirias. .'So. the pcnduluni was swinging to 
. the extreme of disapproval - of the social value. 

, - of, lawyers. But, as ' Mr.' dlUfdick pointed- out, ; 
, the pendulum - be'gau’ to , 'swing, back during the' '■ 
latter pa-rt of _thc''"sey’enteerith.' a-nd "the 'earfyA 
.i.'part- of 'the eighfyenth ; century;'- Restrictions , 
' against ■ the,- profession . -w-ere : lifted in Virginia,.;: 
'.in .'New Ybric,-;.ih -,Ma:SsachUsetls,-'- and eveii m' 

■' .the , .CarblinaE''; 'Gradually .‘the leadership of.', 
"colonial' America .gravitated .into the hands^of 
' the lawyers.; '-v 
/-.yirtually'-'every 'man .'who'. played .A' role of ' 
distinguished- leadership . iu ' the' early', days .of- 
our-histor^'tvan alawyer,--.;^ ./ .-■ ' ■ 

■- . At -, present , 'it: goes against a man , : 
•:bidcliug~. for - the American -hatibn’s- stiff- ; 
rage to say that he is/a.Iawyer.. ..In .India,' , 

- , -.^political leadership” liot uno fteu increases; 

'. the incomes of lawyers.'. Will the readers - 
; of the. Modern' Revieiff - prepare.- arid, ,keep.- ’ 
.:,for,their 6vvn satisfaction 'a list of . living 
Indian, lawyers to 'vvhom “leadership” bas.-- 
, "mean-ti.'cfetrease' of ,- income ?. ,A: -yerj . fe-w;- 
■ .-lawyer-leaders' have ["given up.- practice al- , 
, -.together, , 'We;are,hbt thinking, of them..',.'. 

■.[Arc^Dvy.'as a Physical' Exerbis'e;';,.. 
y; Before-’, the t introductioh, , of ' fire-arins . - 
. /.birchmy flourished in japan' as;elsewh,ere.'.-' / 

Hvitfr-thcmtrbdactioa'brfireariiis,- of course,; 
t till .schools of archcr 5 '.;began - t o decline for the 
.'■bovt and. arr.ow were, no'., match -.for the gun;, 
But as -a-game for pifysical culture.- and cerenio- ; ;■ 
■’ nf fhf' ‘ nrfy. still' cbn-tintjcs,’ = • 




■ > instruction in tlie art not on! r nx .i okyo out in ^ 
■the, more; impbriaat' centers ;of [populatibh. '4; 
Oirliere' are'.a.ffttuibcr 'of archery '■ grounds 'prqvid-' 
■4*ed for the , matches;, .that.'rtake.' place, , and to . 



fill 
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important as tbe clrin'^ 

of the iadon-. “ 
tadies as v.-e!l as geatleroea visitthsse 
aTcher_j groun^, and regard the gaat" as well 
trorthv pt ctzlaration tor reasons of jAvS 

cut.nre H for no otasr reason. Whether F'k of 
5kS. ^“ther 

Janan^ are disposed to regard it as a ve-t^ 

recreation and 

DSk oi the adiierente of 


guett 

r:d 




most oi the adhcren{7of7he^arnr'^'\fT 
higher class. In folio etin^ t£; -rt » n ^ 
nevote great attention lo^oTov'-rfor^'"' 
and state ofnir^ The'>-c’"'?'‘'Ai! ^ 
solemn and treat the art al^at's be 

of assuming ‘^elf.-oai-ro^^'^f '•^1 
the breath and s.st-matizi^ 5*S“iating 

mn=:ck, Y.h!le concentrate of 

i-ftortand aim, all "-q to'aiU^ ““ '‘■^' 

character much admired in 
a^o.v correctly requires more-^ art tl- 
along the sight of a rif.e-faarrer tIV 

rnt^t on hitting the ta--^r ine arener is 
artificial aids. rai^et Y'ltnonr any 

^^ga.zine adds ; 

In tneJapanKe department ofmaa 
there ts provided an nr^i, „ “d.tary arts 
together yrirh judo and 

(^nmation ts held for ea-'h ° ^-nual 

ofproficienev in the ^^'ard 

01 itihiary Virtues g'rants th- r'fak rJ?® 

in Archerj- to those v.ho 

xhe p^hologioai mvsSe aato 

are tlart5--tbrtepers5n3^^-°7t;^°rj:- There 

ntle, of which this 

The Tarions edneationd^S; 

prat ide archery are the Toiwo that 

feclmol, the Tohvo HJ-^her ^’oraJal 

ana tae Keiogijahn I'ai^rsi J S-eh^ 

AUmqtie Japanese OecanstT^ 

Though the Japanese , ' 

many Western pracS''..^ ^ adopted 
they have nor giTe^u’rr^if 
conyemeat and eSn fo 
habits and tvavs. 
i=ays in the Japan Magazii^^' 

One » ^ 

Cf>untrr 
Jiiga ' 

’L'^ IT. the Y*V-wf- c 7 , ^ 

or a^serahlT- oS i,- 

GI geia tzuisr ly.* Ua. ^Jr than. 

son2e 

Sin4 

!»«e&'?sie'":a“- s'S 

•-oc ^aa give a chcch for tff 


pair of slippers •• , ^ 

, <v-.uy then Yi'lien the guest ^iV- 
ro tate back the clippers and give htai uts 
g£ta in return, tvhju he must xeturB 
Tne latter is ttsaaliy a bit of •wood 
unuber ^ corresponding to that oii.-tfe^i 
attached to the footwear. These cusio" 
lootv.'ear are known as gesokuhaa, 
oloest 01 occupation^ and found onij ia Ja 
eit stori'-itUing halls, moving pictaK' 
ana so on, these cu^todiatis are to 
i acre IS an oince in most cities where 
O' gi^oLubais for an et ening can be iadpy , 
one I* hat ing a reception and desir&> w 
accomriiodatc his guests. In large office hoih, 
? ^hoes arc worn, Yiut ja ail h' 
With matting doors .shoes are not atlpwfidct 
iDrants, for example, this Is usually Th?t 
-ad men to tal.e care of the natrons jnuB 
^ways on hand. At the Uyeno library, 
of the footwear oS*. 

pi At big department 5t& 

r ^tsukoshi sach men are alwavs fotsat 
rennf ones footwear; and SKch\, 

and tact. It is ok 

ony one can turn his^ 
ana succeed, 'jj 

, There are some who advice Japs 
Ka sore of footweat;; 

. ° ^ Janauese hareaotg'v 

the.geta is much cheaper ^ 

tae boot, and for the verv muddv-toao 
japan much more convement.” ' j 

- "’'jj. 

, Gi'eat Britain in Egypt* 

Imoi''’ Adams Gibbons, a) 

EaX^ authority, pa 

the strf ^°“^tioris and problem^" , 
the BritaiiMa Egypt 

Pash') ^^o^zitJe. Of Saad 2ag 

<ibaa, thft r>^ «-_ ..,r 



ia Egypt',’*' 

hlghit^rit^^°S over again h 

years that- u ?®^ials who had buo^ •* 

conservative f ^ a xnan of emellent jOOa 

character ' ir^P^^ament, and uniaipi^' 
because of 1 ?,?, idoH^d ,by the 'T 
csts. WTjpf^ hfdong devotion to theix 
^hooI.bov<ff„ Hriiish arrested ^s, *' 

?hestath?fri-«rf‘^'^^'“S in an orden/' 
’nto£a2^^°f io ve of country that is ^ 
tau^jji "^^°ol-boys la the same 
aamesa|<rc|°/fPft Goa. th^' 
one after 

?sypt dtshSr^'^^ this tribute to 
than tlevca fjj. s Jtows 
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It was the deportation o£ leaders of the 
Ifptian. people like Zagloul Pasha that 
' to the so-called revolt- . 

■The British aathorities tried to represent 
troxibles in Egypt as an nprising against 
,!Iic Order that had to be suppressed, troubles 
•'igated by Bolshevist agitators, and an 
'mple of what would happen if the mailed 
^ were remoVed for a minute. In response to 
J chatge, the Egyptians published a White 
gi'rieg documentary evidence concerning 
r'j promises and negotiations before^ the 
"prtation of Zagloul Pasha and his associates, 
f extracts from official court proceedings and 
^ tographs to prove the atrocities committed' 
‘ British troops against an unarmed popula- 
’’l. They begged the peace conference to send 
international commisispn to Egypt to mahe 
^'investigation and promised to stake their 
' upon the report of such a commission. 

^rhe inevitable nest move followed. 

fWhen the' British authorities realized that 
r Egyptian situation was getting out of 
5 d and that the people could not be intimi- 
i ed into giving lip their demand for self- 
emment without exterminating them, the 
,,ional delegation wiss allowed to proceed to 
/is, and the four leaders at Malta were re- 
‘'^^ed and dumped at Marseilles with no 
j'iaflation or apology offered, 
fifter Easter, the delegation finally arrived at 
1 peace conference, hut despite their letters to 
5srs. Clemencdau,’ Lloyd George, and Wilson, 
r case was not heard. Their communica- 
is' were ignored. Einally, the Treaty of 
sailles was signed with the article arranging 
I^Britisb protectorate over Egypt. 

the Egyptian nationalists a faction 
j ^ are they the whole Egyptian people. 
;,m is the writer’s answer. 

jjfhe British spealc of "the nationalist faction” 
j,,Egypt, and hint darkly at^ massacres of 
..^uaus and Europeans if the British relax 
J^ir strong military control. This can fool 
? y the unmitiated. As far as I have' been able 
see,, and I have enjoyed exceptional oppor- 
^lities, _ the native Christians _ are fully ns 
fjvionalist as the MohammedansT They have 
'^nred me that they are heart and soul with 
.^phammedans in demanding independence ; 

I nstian priests have preached patriotic se«r- 
tis in mosques { and hundreds of Coptic 
Ting men and hoys defied the British machme- 
in the" streets of I Cairo and Assiut. When 
< isited the Presbyterian College -at Assiut in 
-’16, one of the seniors, who had high stand- 
rame^^to me secretly, and begged me not 
/ believe the stories of religions antagonism. 

old trick of Jivic/e, et impera," he 
ji'alanied. „ "aIT Educated Copts irealizelj that 
(^r interests,,afe with oiir Alohammedan Mow-, 

S'*! _ V- T . 


countrymen against the British. As long as we 
are under the regime instituted by Lo’-cl Cromer, 
there is no hope, of happiness ter an educated 
Bgj'ptiau. The British ,are killing our souls. 
But with education we awake to self-respect, 
and wc cannot help challenging foreign rule, 
We are all willing to die for our freedom.” 

"Weliavein conclnsion an acconiit of the 
kind of how the Milner Commission was 
received. 

Piscount Milner’s commission went to Egypt 
to investigate the PtrOubles”. It did not 
occur to Viscouut Mihier and his associates 
that the British protectorate idea was dead, 
Ijke many other provi.sions of the Treaty of 
Versailles. There is no longer the ghost of a 
cbance of getting the Egyptiim people to accept 
the disposition made of their country against 
their wishes and in violation of the British pro- 
mises of forty years. The "nationalist factain” 
is the nation. The princes of the sultan’s family 
have issued two addresses, signed by all the 
'possible heirs to the throne. The first, to the 
Egyptian nationalists, declares their adherence 
to the program of independence ; the second, to 
Lord Milner, warns him of them solidarity in thq 
national demand for complete independence. 

The last resort of the Milner commission wa^ 
to attempt to convince the powerful religious 
authorities of the Mohammedans that it was to 
their best interests to join bands with theBrItish 
commission in settling the "difficulties”. The 
Grand MulH replied : . ' . 

"No Egyptian will accept the protectorate or 
enter into a discussion with you excCpt. on the 
basis of independence,” 

Lord Milner warned the Grand Mufti that 
Great Britain had the power to impose her will ' 
forcibly upon Egypt. Immediately the Grand 
Mufti rose, to signify that the audience was 
terminated, and said : 

"As a religious chief 1 can only say and affirm 
that it is impossible to convince the nation of 
the utility of a thing of which I myself am un- 
convinced. The entire nation claims'its indepen- - 
deuce, and it would, therefore, be useless to speak 
in any other language. T do not forget your 
power. But if Bgyptiaus bend to-day before 
force, they will seize the first occasion to revolt. 
The guaranty of force is not eternal,” 

' Rliytlim in the Univ'erse. 

. Tiraq.or rhythm is one of the essentials •' 
ofnansic, and all nature beats time, from 
the mighty swing of .the planets to ^ the 
inconceivably rapid thrill ot the light 
wave.' Prof. T>. Eraser Harris of Dathonsie 
University, Halifax, N. S. (U. S, _ A.), 
discusses, some of the rhythms of liyxng^ 
things and especially of animal -Organ® t 
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ijfcy’. If the Commission puts forward any 
es of this Icind, I need hardl 3 '- sa\'^ that I 
Crlo my utmost to prevent their accom- 
rent. My words in South Africa itself) 
i.,;it point, were as clear as any words could 
Csaid as follows : — 

to-day, after sixty years’ settlement of 
' as in South Africa, there is wild talk, on 
" irt of irresponsible persons, about ‘Repa- 
!jon’. But, in the Twentieth Century of the 
" Han Era, we cannot act in the manner of 
“^ian .despots in the year 800 B. C. 
J.rtiig over, for purely selSsb reason's, a 
'I’* population trrst of all : then to use this 
" ntion in order to build up prosperity and 
'7i ; and then, last of all, when wealth is 
■pushed, to banish the labourers who pro- 
'f the wealth, — such a policy is neither sane 
■fisfr." 

« t 

“'ave, then, most Carefully guarded myself 
Ij'ist admitting any form of repatriation 
'i has in it the element of compulsion. I 
/ continue to urge the Indian public here 
''a South Africa itself to hav’e nothing to do 
. such a scheme, if it is ever offered by the 
'1 African Commission. 

if by ‘voluntarj’ repatriation’ is meant 
'.provision immediately of more shipping 
^,nmodation for the very large number of 
^As, who have wished,— some for many 
p past,— to return to India, but have been 
fie to do so on accoiuit of the War ; if, that 
'say, the Natal _ Government, ( and also, I 
,d add, the Fiji Government ; for the 
-Jem is the same there) are willing to provide 
‘ shipping accommodation, I shall only be too 
■‘kful. I have pressed this matter of pro^id- 
teamer passages for poor Indian labourers 
d the. Natal Government and the Fiji 
mimenf and tiic Government of India, till 
.tired of doing so anj' longer. And when 
British and Dutch Guiana delegates commun- 
’d with me about labour from India, there 
sonly two questions, which I put to them, 
*Ilave you cancelled all indentures and (it) 
e'you provided ships to bring hack Indians 

; > . . • 

again ‘voluntary repatriation’ relief means, 

f, "mrough the advice and suggestion of the 
imissiou, the present cruelly stringent and 
cessive ‘gold law’ operating against Indians 
elaxed, and Indian’ men and Women are 
wed to take back, their savings in jewelry 
in gold, without losing nearly half their 
i-eatned money in a ruinoUs exchange, I 
II again be only too thankful. I was present 
he con'fisCation of watch chains and jewelry 
Joard the S. S. ‘Karagola* before she sailed : 
me moment. I nearly came to blows, I was 
adigaant mth tbe treatment T saw. Iftlds 
Sscation,— which X should like to call by a 
der name, — is stopped, the relief to' podrer 
lans can hardly be estimated. It is of these 
y poor Indians I am, thinking all the while. 


S3 

Thirdly, if it means, that, in addition to the 
free passage, w'hich has now been oilered by the 
Union Government for 6 years, a small sum of 
money also is granted for the Indian labourer 
to make anew start with in India, after he 
has finally decided not to go hack to Natal, ’I 
shall agairt be only too thankful it will he an 
immense’ benefit to the very poor, and will 
prevent many of them from falling once more 
mto the clutches of the professional recruiters 
in Natal, who are paid to recruit Indians for 
thedar"e sugar estates, under a system whiclx 
is called ‘re-indenture’, differing verj* little indeed 
from the old indenture system. 

These three kinds of relief appear to me to be 
c^uite safe and wholesome. Thej* involve no 
risks'.of compulsion, and will not be_ accepted, 
as an> equivalent for right of domicile, by any 
but those among the very poor, who wish to 
go back to India and to leave Natal for good. - 

It is said that, to make such distinctions as 
these _ between voltintai-y and cOmpulsOry 
repatriation is dangerous; and that the offering 
of even so much relief to Indian, cx-itidentureft 
labourers, who wish to return and not come 
back again, is the thin end of the wedge, which 
is certain to result in bigger demands for repa- 
triation from the European side later on. _ 

I would point out, that the Indian Relief Act 
of 1914, to which every political thinker and 
worker in India and Africa heartily agreed, 
contained a clause which involved such, 
‘volontarj' repatriation.’ It was agreed by all, 
that if the very poor Indians, who wished to 
return to India, cared t6 take a free passage on 
the understanding that they would not return, 
they vfould be given such a free passage. This 
clause in the Indian Relief BUI has afforded 
the greatest satisfaction to all but the European 
sugar planters, who are bitterfr opposed to it, 
because it has deprived tliem of a part of their 
supply of cheap Indian labour. It has ted to 
no compulsory repatriation of jmy^ form 
whatever. I was told by tile immigration 
authorities, that nearly 10,000 Indian labourers 
have already taken the free passage and that 
very many more have wished to do so, but ivere 
prevented by lack of shipping accommodation. 

In addition, a large number of Indians, who 
wished to take the free passage, were inveigled 
back to the sugar estates by the professional 
recruiters. 

My own suggestion, that a £10 bonus might 
be oftered by the tlnion Government, frs well as 
the free passage, is a fair and just ..and reason- 
able jone. After all, tliejNataTGovcrnment has 
received ,the utmost benefit from the work of 
these ludfiatt labourei’S, directly and jndircctly. 

It is only paying bade to them a small part of 
•what is their due. And it will make ml the 
'difference to them to have this sum of moneys 
when they get back, to India, It nuU enable 
them to ^tart again, I would add, .that the 
Union Government has been most hberal.in 
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carrmg out its ov<n proicise, giren in -the 
belief Act of 1914. It has cot only paid the 
passage of the. Indian iafaourers bach to the 
•port of Bombay, but hasfpaid also tbs raiivrav 
fare in eacii-eass to each Indian’s QT.m native 
village 'This v.-as sometimes a considerable 
amount enira. 

• ^ ,I am'extremej5- anxious that this question as 
iar as tiiese very poor and wretchedly-paid 
Indian labourers axe concerned,— shonld be kept 
■above the expediencies and inexpediencies of 
-politics. I trust, that 'the questioa mav b“ 
mads first of ail a humanitarian question. ' 

- As matters novr stand to-day, tvhat^ac- 
ally happening is this. In spite of allriiat 

ivil-U.C'rS m jStl'tSl Anrm -rrt, »v*-a 



- • ge», _o\.B that n^riy ^.QQQ have retumed 
•untiCi laaimture, simply b-ccause hunger and 
misery , ana want campeiied them to do so. 

T^eaCk appears to me to eIiovv, morec’earlv 
than anj’tnir!'» j’lc'' iu .- -l .i . -ea-iy 

• thdreor 


4 1, mr numani- " >-uey arc permcioi 

vddelv ChrisriSitv.... 
wwppOkktu, wt.t ji. v.ould be .much better for ' , 


these Indians to return to their jno'&eflaiid 
a fair chance of making a -good, si&fcih^;_. 
where labour is badly needed, than^t&t'; 
shonld go back again and 'again, huijoa 
denture, to the sugar plajQtations\aad:.:|h 
wretched coolie dines’ of Natal.'.' ’i -■> :;'CS 

c. 

Shelley’s 

In connection with ' the •. sunuuatTii. 
headed Shelley’s “Atheism” ' apperuring.'.pa ! 
5S4 in the Modern iJerfeiv’^for hlayv' t'l 
the folio v^g extract firom ah';-', 'article; ,, 
appeared in the Hihbert Journal more;., 
ago may throw some -light oh, hh; 

regarding Christianitv.' ’ it-- -'.'I'-f 
In a'^^ letter of Sheer’s in' 1822, thesc;^. 
ocair:— ■ ■’Tr 

“1 differ from Moore in thinking Chris, 
useful to the world ; no man of sense' -Cau;,. 
ittrua I agree with hira. That the doctri^ 
•■he French and material ‘ philosophy ruv a? .. 

arc pernicious, but still they're ,. , 
tlian Christianitv..,.” .-c.; • .■ 


TO A 





TMIITETHEOAT 

'■■Kdw all Eie tears of earth ^ ' 

. Stand in thine eyes 1 - ’ 

on innocence' 

Beavllj Hcs. , ; ' 'V - 

■ Talon of -Cruelty, ■ ■ . 

Rending apart ; 

■- ^afident p^eatjeness; ■” ' ;? - • 

XkCTius "too tljv xics-rt 
W ounued and innocent 
- .niake'.wise,' 

'.TroKjlnuer, rain of grief- : ' '''••■ 

• i liy nitcer rain of grief. •- _ . '■ 
ihty ans-c. - 

t-<ne Auy'm;iI-c.,vhoie. ' , ' 

. Let sicer. boUi warm -ahd deen”-' ' ' ' 

•,t, -^KkTttca'E Bosn-V 


•What means it that sucAb^uiJ,^, 
About iis, yet werecUe^ be,' 

And know .not wonder or. sarpt^.ft 
; giorioas .thin^ 

-vvays, of-hamanHad;’;l| 
.• .ishd to ■Uie-hegmi^g,;nbfc;,'v:.*^ 
-■ iportal win behind.,.- 

The'^Iehdpur qftbe inyybfe'dp^’ 

'•^l^l'things are burs;''€^ihUdV‘T;|^^ 
•; ,t uc beait of tn^' may -once .deshH-.v;!;; 

, -^^oj^4'thedeaveh:4ki'genayts^ 
;;_Tbthm the fierceiess^fthe Ji^lrll 
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:Saracen;^iid really iHade^llis liortse, not merely a 
'city - vrliere he' lorded 'it V over- . tie., lioines of 
- . Ciristidiis..- • Falernio' in' tic .tehti. centdiy wad 
'■fat ■-more.^tioroughly -a .Mnssaimatr city than 
Constantinople; "is now/ I Yet now we’ \v;alk its 
‘.streets,' aid ask in-vain for its MusSalman lords. 
:Thc day may conie when;;tnen>.' shair;walk; tic 
streets , pf; Constantinople, ' and' aslc-.tie ;.sanje 
'question. there” ■' i ■■ . 

' ; ■■...'And the .’yolume i' erids V with '-..the pious ’ 
hope,; that we may: tejoice: that the capital 
of .Sicily has. for ages cease'd to he .a’city of ; 
. Isiatb> ; 'AnA,..sp, ' rejoicing,] we -..'iriayylpoh:;. 
' forward ' with 'greater hope ■tpv'the - . da}^^ 

- wAen'/'Thessalb'nici and ; CdDst'antihopIe'f; 
' shall be iM,Messma,-and Paiemb, .V-', 'i; 

‘ ;i'jT]i0:;]^iiafat ,Q,tiest|on‘,';; ' ' 

: .Those who sneer , at the : Khilafat ' 

tibn-, may ,.b’e-, reminded • of, the,; following" 
• -.words 'ofFreeman, i— ■ ,• y 

■ ■. :■ .‘-T -‘nKjst 'empiatically ■Say-tiat'notiing.cari 
■;be' ‘more shallow,, nothing more 'foblishj'.nothmg =' 
' more- purely, sehtihiehtal; jhah the .talk bf thpse -'- 
who -ttink that .they; can;, simply, _ laugh down' - 
or shriek. down.'any‘doctrine. or 'sehtinient,' which 
they thcmselves .do not iiriderstahd.v' A belief or; , 
a fceHtig,^hich.has d. practical effect' onVthe' cdht' : 
duc.t,:-of , great -masses of., ineh, spraetimes 'on " 
.the conduct' of whole 3iati6ns,-''may be very false ; 
and '■very .mischievdits ; -bufit is'in every; case a' 
■great and, ;seri6us ,.fact,-to.-be.lo6ked gra-vely in 
the face.; 'Men, who, •.'sit at their .'ease and think',, 
r'that all ■wisdom, is 'rcdnfified'' to themselves and : 
.their p'vrn.;- clique 'may.' ' thihk.Vtheinselves vastly 
. 'supOTbr ’.to ' 'the'^eat; 'em.otions, , which; stir bur 
times,', as tiey wotild doubtless - have', thought".- 

■ themsel-ves .vastly" superior * f d., the ^ emotions , ’ 
■■•wliicliv stirred.. the’ .'first .^araceris' or- the -'first,;-^ 
; Crusaders'.."- ';Bat the ' erdotidns' are there, all the,'. -■ 
-saiue'/'-and', they'^do, their 'w'ork-.all the," same.-"-; 
.ThuSnibst-' higmy;redvtc'at'ed .man-, in;,, they. most;'-', 
highly . .educated - society .; cannp-fc sneer, them . o-iit' ] . 
' of . being.”;:: Historical '.‘Essays, .''Third. :;Sefies, . )•“ 

■■ /-r'.TW.I^Eeitdratibii of ‘Order’ atV;;' , 
JaUairw^la/Bagl^:; ^ 

C;--'''f'-'fHe ■ ,best.;"^llogisrii ' ■is.-; swept i'dov/n-'' by-,';.'., 
;r, . ( . ... . ^.'trttuipetrblasts’; -of .yublic;'SajFelyj'-;;Spcial.;Order;'-' 

f iFbr" heofly- t-w'd'’, hundred" and v'fifib^-'.'/vearS'- ''and'other,fair .n'ahies ' fot .a -Kei^- c^; Terror. M./;, 


, .-^reeijaaii .:on tli© future,.: ; ■ 
''y-'ff ; 5 of Co^stautinqple/ - / 'V-U. ' J 

Freman’s :.Htsi’orical ^ Essays,. 'Third ' 
ies,r-,I879, deal ..mainly; with. ■what ‘ are -; 
^ ;lm6wh as;the'Ballfau States' add the ‘ 
IteniA'iQuestiori. The •.fecen't''; outburst.; 
;tiiti-TurIa^sh feeling in England,' and the 
‘lassigned; tojthe 'Turks ’’by • the "treaty bf " 
fee,. are-nLoVi-t: would seeihithe manifest- 
,3ns:;ofi a,,netv: policy' or:.' of a new , attk , 
'.'e; ' ; They- are' ’ .the ' ; butebine • of ;• the; 
'p-topted tradi-tional popular sen-riment '. 
;7estem;' Eu'fbpein,'; regard, to the .Ofto-!:;^ 
E;i,nat{bn. ; .Here are a few estracts from;;: 
eniah,to,.prpye':this i A . ' "'■'■V' 

Wheh'the. Turanian came-as a 'mere -.heathen .: 
; igCj he cottldbelGhristianised,-. Europeanized, 

. milated , by an, ..Europeau . add : Christian" 
oh.- He -could :fa'ecome . a pup|(t.: There ■was"' 
.ling but. difference in race /and speech' to-.be;-. 
'oyer; '."'When'he chin.eiii/a '^positively higher ' 
tipn,' there was. more than, difference ' of:,race 
'.speech; to be;'go.t"o'ver.. ;Burtheti'ed with’: the- ; 
‘fruth,pflslain,*-vyith!the, half-crvilisatibn: of 
Sa'stf he could' not' he assimilated, Christian- ; 

Europeanized. ■; Neither;’, cbiild • the • h'pbler .. 
lyesentative of .'the same-' system, at'an .carUer .' 
"The-Sar'acen was ohee an unnatural exefes.- - 
^ bA on'; , -the ;s6utli-westerh "corner- of Europe. • 
^.IQttoman’ still isr-an. unnatural ';.excrescence.' 
''he sputE^easterh ebrner of Europe.'-, He can- 
tbecome : a'real pupilpf CHristi^ ciyillzatioa; ; . ‘'• 
' inno't ‘.talie real foot .b'n Eufop'ean ; soil ; fhe,-,.’. : 
.■'pnly..,re;malh' for- ever. -the alien'tand- ,',baf- 
^'ah.in'tfuderwhichhe was'.at- his first coin-,.' 

J ,t^.%';f^otts,:bistbriaii.fur^er recorded. 
';,/bpmibn,''th'at''*-whate-ver passes 'away; ■ 
"mthe .Tufk'; to any Eurp'peaii;''pb'wer--is A" 
; kr> ’a: :■ gain!;:'(p'. M^)', ; -HeV.hoped-.'-'that'- ' 
f- gt^3-'t.''':Eurbpean: ..pi-ties}: which '- 

tje.;q'hce.mider}Mpsiem.f ule,- 
e.}}CbrdbyaV;Buda:'Catid' Belgrade,.; 'Athens-;. ■ 
|".:-.T^P'yb,;‘;smd,':'- Palenud;*, - [capitM' bf'; 
tfjf.jt^.Cdnstan'hinbplb.'^'buld 'one '.’day be-:: 
/ ; fppm the,. . Tu'irk .and, .restored to' 
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name liad bcui often dkcredit- 
e^i.jb.nign^Mas^acbak-or -jraimv, ceased 
long ago to be tne great aias of pro'^ts^Ke 
It v.as LiLertr tnat thev ^.4“ We 
.ae-ss^ves, Pdn«uig that ad other blcs^.^^s 
Wd iol.ov.^ni her trab --Ephogne 
Ho^^Ro:nan ump r. bTi.ordBr3ce, OdaciuMan, 

Hnasan natcre is snch that xnm had 
governed tt, 

7 ^ Ij jj C*< Vi 

The So-called ‘Pm-ity’ of Race 
It is not the duskj Erahmms ofRidia 
alone who are prond of their bloodl^Se 
Bramnins ot the t- nWri ^ t 
proua or.e.e=r b!„<,rLS°l ^„f’S 
fcci, khere :3 no punty of race. ^ 

_.. ..the process of adoption -i-j-, -..i 
aSiitahation, has o-one y-^-axa’izaooc, 

nation can boast of ab-oS" te -i ^ t^tTs^here. Xo 
no exNdng nation bjC - 

os p-^nty. p..resy Celtic, “ 
aaytinxg dse. Ad rac« O’" 

greater or Us amount of :Xf a 

we may again sat that tropi ,<^et!ts^. 

or pUsio.ogical'pomt of ^«Jti2c 

laagaageno test of race, bat W’ is 

^moag the gj-cai nations 
no sudi thmg as paritv r>f '■ there Is 
K-aids IhstcrTc^i aflc’-Free- 

aad Laagnaga p lOS'. ^s^s, s. r. Raj^g 

Love of the Country’s Past 
ifaatpnde b a country’s pa's! mn ' u 
had conscqueaces, vtiil W 

foibv. mg V, ords of FreusiS Tf ^ 

canse ot Gr«xe if f«-the 

have loat at least as iv-'r-i. niodeni 
•j.aned troaitt:eburtheno''Tnb 

ot a health, rmtioaaUiIv? 

But there « d-'o 

storw ade-tothe 


rUK JUEi, 




oj...a^d'^aVa‘mw!'ncdfnlM‘7 

bdu ", lu. Gr^e,. iearat %• v - i rose, into 

«.rs S .0 , nnl -Wn". h.f on iS 

«3nc IK dt.v-e.* r** '• “""'O i-omu, W 

^rrtnr.an 


zzi 

"Sites tbts., 

Eh-* ^ 



).' 


**i rccni 


3 

^Qa^^irr' 


=b 3 iUJl 


F'sars s r Medieval aud NTodera h 
3rd sencs. lb 79. , ^ 

The Work of Politioal Theorist* 
Agitators in the Unification 
Germany and Italy- -r J 

It is usual for men who pride thsE- 


too have their uses, •.u.- — 
passage will show : j ''t. 

UoLiag, therefore, to the form v.Ls3 
political reconstruction of Germany bt 
tnis reconstruction mav fairiv be saia 
^russia’s tvork. But that work enmo 
ttate been accoj,plished without the tf*. 
tnose very ‘aentimental’ or ‘romantic’ 

^.ao sound themselves first ridiculed as 
1 -es or persecuted as agitators amd thea 
_^S’ae V, nen the moment for action cm-v, 
■"•^o prepared the fecHng/? 

hsiht and who ra^ ; 

T,r.^. 1 ^^paiional movement jnstmsn 
f ■‘'’^at would otherwise ha**- 

tioiencself-aegrandisement.Er-. 

^ita Germany as with Italy, where the"ff 
h-3v7v‘' practical statesman, comoi, 
^“^““P^’shed without the P- 
reif^T! the prophet 

m— ! fired the hearts of his <^, 

-hora Brjee. Roly Roman 
’ P- ^93. (Afacrailian, 1910). J 

hlandate for - Armenia. '<», 

Mesopotamia a^d 
^fiabited mabljbv Musalmaiis, si 
lormer Ahican H r\ C c a f c"-* /"vn c of Q&tsiSi 


r iriuabitants are mostiv 1- 
mandatories or JC 
sb’n « ^ ™^date for Chrisriaa ^ 
thrr.^^^ ^'^.^ging. The Chrisrii^ P 
^stious of Ettrope are, it - 

Pa^ns^lT^ ^ Masalmf^ 

th« fcIIow-Christiaos : 

COtint-r^oe, tT ^ ,__,?»• 



^ not. 

Bjpocrisy, thy name is maadatoi 
Births aad Beaths in British B 

British ®^^‘istjc3 of births afid de-l 
quartet 

meat to ft P^BUshed in rb& 

make vt-M of India, 

taWew ■ §^°*^mv reading. XlicR’-^f 
^ ^’^mpned from the -r 

i 
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*.F ^ ^ ^ . 

- -A- 

.■ ‘Iricfcase (+). 

,/vi'hce. ■ •" ./.Births, -: 

; Deaths, / 

of Decfease'of 

' y ’ • ' ’ 

' - • 7 '- 

population (y) 

y -'7 '■: 77 ;: 7 ‘.A^S 330 : .• 

■-./■'3830' ■ 

‘'+'1400 ■-■ 

7*7 ^ >'205090 , 

^ 299400 

. -94310 

' & Orissa/. “ 224004 . 

■ 354279 ■.' 

-13027S 

[/n;’."'/,' •'.■// ,/,/,'' 35 .o'o 2 ':. 

■; 76724,.' 

;■ A.:- 4 t 732 

^ d' Provinces ■’3.10057 ■■ 

360351. 

. . y 19696" 

txb 7 ;///'v-iG9848 -' - 

■ 120517.' 

'+49331 : 

y .’■Ffontidr,;'/" ■ i2234-''' 

15471- 

■ ■-'3237 

/•at .Provinces / 92567' 

16858.1 

-75S17. 

//as'-'; .' , . 22227y . 

251337 • 

— 29060 


S87 ' -1829 -942 ' 

'i%W ' ■ ; 15S07 - ■.r 59325 ' • . '-^ 434 t 8 ■ 

'jT-;-' ’' 82371 " ,-1519“, 

gliere .was - an increase 'of population ... 
^;.iu,T)ellii and.tKe Earijali, \yhicli are, ^ 
jicfent provinces.V ' Tlie; .biggest 'decrease 
in ' .Bihar ' and , The total in- 
',.se in British : India yras 50731 , and , 
^Iqtal'. decrease - 4536767 ' .dr a liet dc- 
5 se; 6 f: 40294 ;^,,. 

r/he statisticS:of'.;births"and .deaths for, ■. 
^^uarter' ending 31 st .December, -. 1919 ;., 
I^ypublished’ ia the: supplement' ;to the 
jietfe.of;Ihcffa,:Jutiel 9 ,;; 1920 ,Trom.which 
jyfollqrvdhg.tablelias beeh.'corhpiied-:— - 

?.‘:V .i.- - ':'lncrdjise''( + )' 

i^iDvince^. . . ■■.'Births,;;. Deahis. -or decre^e ( — ) 

'... 1 ' ') ' population-.'-.. 

'■'■’■'■-‘'‘’■' 5496 '-, , ■■" 5473 :,'-.\-''.''+'r'o 2 i '■ ■.• 
'.'392002. ■■ 459 <^ 7 . , ' . . .‘-dyeejs- •* , 
^f'.K-Orissa - 38 s 320.' •,;"35t92z,- , .• ~666o2. 

7 '’ 4 '.V 0 i 7 ' 23 ;' v;6846i, -G733''. 

•ed, Provinces' '47372'2'. - , '^gtyOo'':/ - 18038 
■>ab';..v-'. ,. . i ' . f27,i387-. - 1G7CG0: ^ ■ ' .+ 103727' ■ ' : 

V.:Frontier' -.19429 ; 14S5G i ':'+ 4573 ’ 

' fal iprovinces .100960 ; 148263' . + 12697 



^the, figures fbr’.this .'qiuarter .are: cbni- 



country, compnsiiii^ 

^•...cdiiti^dUs provinces of Bengal, Bihar 
|jA;OrissSaJ &ssam, ;';‘and ihe’.Dnited ' PrO'', ; 
jfices "of Agrd .and Otidh show . more .deaths 
' ih;f » berths ■■ ahdytherefore , a decreasing’ 
:pidatidn. ' -TaIqrig ;^e - whole of -British 



, ,h.ldhg,7,;intb^': 'consideration v'the.>;;'six "■ 
'.®t|is,'endmg:31st December, ..lOlO^.-tfiere:;-. 
',',4®''.'a'„he£'.,c?ecrease' of .369304,"' in : 


.';Ne'w: Zealand tijibour Party on 
;; ; - Fiji and the Indians. 

■ The :..MaoriIand .,' Worker of New 
Zealand, April 77’' 1920, publishes the 
rcijbt.t of the labour -inembers of the New- 
Zealaild Parliamentary party -on inden-^'' 
tufed labour in Samoa and Fiji. The 
party, are opposed to indentured labour. 
After their' ...yisit to '..these '.islands, their 
opinion remains unchanged; . They say in 
the Pepqrt : ; •, . V’, .' , 

- ,We saw hotlixng . whatever ; during' qtir - visit- 
'to the' islauds'.of the Pacific to lead us to" change 
Or', modify- our views - in , opposition to the 
principle of iudehtiircd labor. ',; ' . ■ 

, THd ' report,’ reveals a state pf.shockiug : 
immorality among thc; Chinese and PolynC'. 
sVan. , -natVvn . inbcntnTcA /AabqnTets,'.' .in 
Sattida.' But’ for- the - liresent’ -we ' are - 
cdncerdecl with.'Fiji. About their : 'visit ;to'-'; 
Fijij thedabqur 'members say'; '• ' 

^At jPiji ' officially' . we. 'werc' .given - nd bppor--' ,’ 
tufiity whatever' to ascertain ■ from the .’Indian ■ 
■vyo’rkers the causes which 'led -lip to;the rcccht.'.l 
tr'ouble. -Wliile the, , 'Mokoia-i .was •■-lying. ;iQ -the' 
Jjafbour.pn the morhing of our arriTalSir'JameS;--,! 
.Allen made, a deniand on .the ■ tne.iiibers . for an-, ' 

• undertaking that '^we should not attempt to get ; 

' ii'to tduch with the coolies-r^an 'undertaking, .w'e ’ , 
, ;vvereiiot' prepared to. enter into, arid Sir, James;, 
wjis .notified accordingly, ' 

.-■■/.'Wherever there ;; is oppression^ the 
oppressors try .to cohe'eal .the truth.- But ! 
the visitors still:; managed . to . get, at the ? ; 

:facts7;v^ 7^ /.v ’ .; 7 /;/:;' 7, 

■ ' Ashbrei .we-were, assufyd; by . the .whites' 'we,. ■_ 
•'int'erTriewedthatthe d2sturbance7-was‘ ■wholly .'a;'/' 
political-' upheaval— that ..the- Indians, ..were de/'-' 
' manding political aud,.,.sodal',eqiiality, Avith.^the-,” 
whites, and that this .was a, demand which .was ,: 
-unthinlcabiy and impossible.,; Ondnve'stigatibn,/.;' 
ho'wever, we fo'nnd, that the strike had its .origin 
in jin endcavour-by 'an ovei'seer .tp - increase —the 
- hours of labor bn the roads, frbm^eight to .'nine, -. , 
■f he'sub'sequ'ent.demaiidrfor a'wage ■ of ,5i- a day ' • 
grew but of the enormous ihcrease.'ih the '.cost of ; 
living,^ and. waSitt our opinion fltlly -justified; ' 

Ab'but -the.'p'resent ' coridition' ',of ‘ the 
:_Indiatis tlie'repor t • says 'v • ■ . ; ; 

';:yiie ■ • hotidng .conditions 'of / the' Indians ./wo /;;* 
found were much’ the same as rirheu the Kev. •Dt. 
-Puft'on'und-Eev. C; F.' Andrews" described t^in,; ’/ 
although belated step's are nbiv being ’.taken, by // 
.the C/S.',^- Cb./'to modify/the evil; ;afl'd’ -from/. - 
■'■llie/infbnhatiQn we/ derived;/ from;, the. Indians,/ / 
theniset-ves/aS well as .from sbnie/ of the whites, I .. 
^we'-hAveub doubt whatever .that the/stateifient/ •- 
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of tlie Rev. Andrews concerning the reekine 
immorality of the coolie lines rests on solid face 
V>e are satisfied that shocking iramoralitv is still 
rampant. \\e have the word of the missionaries 
for It that the Indians are still beaten ; and that 

Sin hnmar 

It is natoal for the wolf to blame 
the lamb and yet not to allow him to 
return to lus native land, though he may 

+n report states, in 

the following sentences • — 

of the Indians ; when 
solution of the problem would ^ 

back to their olm Stn- Se wIrS 
with the objection ■ “But wp ^ u 
labor,” Yet the Indians tlip cheap 

that in the mass they wmulrl° 'i'* 

Pijiandits Lconomic and leave 

and that the shorra-e 

alone prevented an e.vodits. facilities 

The Indian problem w— .. . 
solution are thus stated 

Ihe Indians have no i « . 

ever, no franchise, no vo?cS ^Tiat- 

lawfi under which the^- nil oetermming the 
tjy to-; no “=K£,“S'f, 

they could not move bevoh^d' tnl? s<-”ke‘ 

out danger of arrest unW doors, witli- 
permit. Tluring the sri^f Provided with a 

vv ere arrested, Sndthrir seltenlll 
^velye months’ hard laboTlf thfT^i^^S'' up to 

8«i"aliraeS"i“^,"?“ remain 
matter of tunc when thev aulv a 

dominant race. Y’in,;n ^ become thp 

“thole papulation has delwl the 

jihousands, while the Indinn^^ of 

mcreimcd enormous^ rr Population hnl 


“I have already said that the work ^l 
professors i.s largch' a matter of sdff* . 
In the gov ernment p'ublications givlnga ^ 
of the University- no Japanese- names 
mentioned among the promoters. In 2u 
counttics, they would take a pride in pt , 
ing such names. In Japan, theworl«is^ 
themselves in their work.” ' 

In India, firomoters of educatioji 
not many, even though, the names m 
benefactors and workers at^ made 
spicuous in many ways. - " ^ 

Patents for Inventions in In ^ 

Though Indians are not deBci^ 
intellectual power, their bent 'of . 
not at present scientific apd indttS 
For this reason the number of lo, 
who invent new processes, 
instruments or apparatus is smallj p® 
IS the number of applications for 
made by them. Cpmmerce wrol® 
time ago ; — • 

, ■^u examination of the specifications^ 
that the majority of the good and vj'P, 
patents arrive flrom abroad, jnostlji' 
America, Indian appu , 
too often bemg for trivial mventions, 

This appears to be true. Tlie 
statement compiled from figures pub 
in the Gazette of India, June fi- 
shows the number of 

abroad persons 


5'' 

j 

applicatim^ 
in Ihdi^i 


IJiC 

mcreiwcd enormously. If U~ ^”|;.“‘ation has 
wFyi. they must have ionom- fcmain 

'«M« that 

tteindlLr^d 

i-hvt’s’.’r’ otdiul by^ulc'GQ’’® *“*“■ 


w Ol 

^“^inns. Other Residents For- 
titaus remain T_n?_ 


1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 
191G 

1917 

1918 

1919 


ill India. eigners. 

137 468 t ' 

142 

120 ' 50S 

132 .608 

117 41a .f 

il05 • 2/0“ , 

103 - 273 ^..7. 

129 359 ■ 

155 ’ " 412 . 

200 726 

- Cliaracteristios 
Subject Nations, v” 
Peoples who had a past to be|f 

nation^® present subject 

have c’ other subject 
one common characicU®- 

reading to 

LionSo^t’tfcv 


62 
64 
50 
05 
50 
70 
01 
114 
77 ■ 
113 

Some 
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..exampley ;he ,.yprites' of 


■-‘iu.. its;\ratl\er ;,slxbrt Iiistory,', -Formosa has 
a itnciiir Portagticsc; Spanish, Dutch,- .’French; 
l-Chineseraie;' With such changes of, masters 
re, fejittle.patnotism' among; the, people, who. . 
‘erthaess. are Intelligent, hard-working, and 
'r>, abiding. " 

';;not.''^'tHis ' true of .India to' some' 

'pf:K‘ofea.;I)r,-Nrtobe.^;wri : — ■' 

[This '..country prides ' itself on ■being one of 
fOldesfenationspf the earth; ; Oriental pride 
'iere age is shared by oiir -, people too, : _ but'! 

; afraid, that. in the. Occident old age' is identi-- 
j,- iyitli ■.sehilit}'; decrepitudfc; , arid' .^dotage. 
[J,yeV& that-.;, may - be,- ; Korea .' ryas- pnce, -a 
'‘icrfttl- and • advanced, '.-nariq'n, j from' whorii 
fail learned' most df. her ancient arts' 'and 


intidia,; could . be;,, described; .partly, ,,;ih 
ilrdslike . the above and therefore we 
l''e 'a lesson to. learn frbrn' them,- b - ■ . ■ 

’■ bastly,' the’avritet* says of the’ , Korean-:’* 
^;idbience . was .th’e.badge of honour.; 'This ; 
.)jyfits-tlie' Ihdian, .'too;i' And* •when 
Ibbe says thatv^,"tllc first lesson. tp'iustil: 

hith..[riie- .Korean] is .; to; , ’-wprk} ’ ,we. 
^'hot- bilt thin'k ; that- large - mimbers of 
isttlhs 'require to learn-that lesson.? , ■„ 

C.:Bc)se.-';^'^{ ' v’; 

hVe learri-froni Nature thaty-“Sir jagadis; 

gave,' a';. very .interestingMecturi^- at'. 
i ’tTnive'rsity of London' ', Club bn ’ Thurs- 
- .evening;-, April 29, on. his. .well-known 
^^erimehts oil movements in plants.’’’-,";;' 

^t'Kichard Grc^ry, .Editor of- Wriftire, . who 
. idedf ''spoke of- Bose’s., contributions ' in'. 

, lies placing him- hi' the'.'forefront-of . inyesti- -■ 
;; .ra.K o’n’-'Electric' .Waves;.’ ,'His .sub'sequeht ■ 

; -freheii in 'plant '‘physiology, , - carried ■ .out . by 
‘ /cmarkableViri'struriients- in'S'erited'.vby' liini 
-..feonstru'eted, , by /his;- Indian '.'rriechaniCiaris,- ; 

aise,tb;create,a reyplution- ih'-.our - Concep- ;• 
'-.'.IP^'.^rbpistris.: '.The .establishmerit.of Bose’s - 
;¥lg-Ia\V;,yalt' prove' to be;of-;as great signifi- 
: iri physiolb^-as'thefrheory of- ?unwersal - 
''If?tiQii.in.;the world-pf matter.','* ' 

''his was’^lhigh'i.'praise <iadeedv-.Ibut,- a6t •• 



, . - . -Ihs'gteat;;.-' "scientist, ; ; 
bi .edited by ,&rrs'.’^Annie;-Besanf:, 'says 
So,' h'ti's; carried bn.a; ioiigYmi'd' ■weary; battle'; 
|i?,t;Wesfernr bigotry ahdr;pre5«dice>- .hiit’has;''; 
' coaci\tere’d:'and',v, is ■/recognised, as.’ bnh tciff- 


the .foreriio.st scientific . leaders of the- tyorkl. 

■ 'Wc'shoitld;say;“the-Td'reradsi’', because he has 
opened'npa'he'wroad, 

-,./.;Tt.'is riot generally /k’n own that Airs.; 
Annie Besant is.at least as well qualified ’ 
' to apprdise scientific work as any news- 
'.paper editor' in India, as-'in-fher younger.- 
.'days she;' '■.took advanced certificates, one 
; in horibitrsV arid so -became qualified a 
science teache'r'.'fin eight differeiitj sciences, 

; studied -for; the -B.'Sc.^'degree at London 
arid .passed^ rifb'r bi-o^-Q difficuIt exatriina-' 

- tion ''than -the L<^^^ 

■ Wbrk-nbt / .y ; 

- .SufScierit. 

' ' ’ -The .work . arid; fame ''pI . the -'late Mr.' . 
, . JRairianujam v'aud ';6f .the : very few- distin- 
, ' guished' scientific workers' whb5'are.- fortu-/. 
natelv- still with ■tiri, should riot -make us ■' 
forget thatifor a country; con tainiri’g . .■31^ . 

■ millions of.-- irihabit'ants,' .■the r ' .original 
scientific -work done by 'Indiaris is riot - a; 

' sufficient ’;.-.'cqntributiori . to' the-, world’s; 
knowledge ','of. sciriice. , The;';achieyerneh,ts'.,' ’ 
•• of soriiepfbu'ryoting. .investigators;.' eyeri',,.! 
.“ -thps'ri of [that brilliant , researcher, .Mr. J C.-\ : 
••r'Ghosh;,a pri'pil of SiryPy,;C. .'"Ray,. '.'should, V 
. ‘ dot . mislead us mto '.tiiinkingV, that •' orir ,'"'. 

■ young meri'are doing all that they cari.or; 

.. ought to do.~; We should periodically, take 

■; stock, of our; scientific;. - achievements, . iii . 
■'. comparison, with [those ;pf'othri- , couritries,' "y -- 
[The. editpr of this.Re-vicw' ,is; - riot .;qualified: '-\.^ 
for that task; ‘nor. has '.'he, the .materials', -. 
before hint to. do; what .little -. he can..'. He [ ; 

; ■■only .tries' to ; re’riiind’ his country riien ;.bf ■;' ; 
•what biigiit to.be'.dbrie.; ; -y. ■- ■'■; [ 

. Tri..Sc/erice;Rrb.g-ress[ e^ Sir Ronald 

Ross, for. ' ‘j anuary -we - could ; , riot, find';' a -• ■ 
.'single iridian name iri; the- section devoted-'. 
to .’‘Rerient/.,' Advices.' fin';Science..’’;- ■Tlie;'.;; 
record^.iri thC.April issue of that?- quarterly.;;?-.- 
. is: sUghtly' . more’,' eriebtiraging', from.' they?;? 

■ Iridiau; -'p'oiri.t.'-',bf-? y ie Tbr- some- - 1 ndiari 

..’iariaes? are; .found ;'tli‘eYe; -; Iri;.;the?. fiftyrfiye7i’. 
.'pages devoted to .this; -''record, the - fbllqw-r/ ; '? 
; ,?;ing eri'tries of . the? '■work-/dqrie''' by 'iadiariq.i'' y 
'v ?are;fo-uiid-‘,;-~ ■’ / ‘qt?.- bf-,.?',..' /I")/! V. ■?• ;■ ■ ; 
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“Onthe Me(*aji:cal Thaorvof the Vibrations 
o. Bow^ btnngs and oj JJusical Instrnmeats 

OX the \ loiin. Familv, v. ith Expenrnent'il Wt4r 

cat™ of the R.,*.- (PI 

the Cuit. of Science, Bail 10,1918) ' 

Bmerji.S., on the Vibration of Elastic 81,^11- 

Paxtly Filled with Liquid, Phn,. Rev. ( 2 ) llfa 
xm. 171-88. ■ xata, 

Dtteminatbi oVpr<^„t‘“ wUu’priara*? 
Htlerogii EUipiii C° “'i 


dtls 0j, 

I, • 


Pras^l T hn .. p ^ 1- ^05-79. 

Component of the UtrLw d“L^to the \YeU-kiio“vvn work“'’entitlea' 


Goto, “Lissotresna tJvuonvniOsa tvi 
chca {ibid). 

Kahahara .V Studv of the Cliromosoms!; 
Sperm otogenesis of the Stonetiv {Jaud-Ur, 
YoL x-xxii, Sept, 1919). ' - 4; 

Ktido, “The Facial Alusculature of tlx‘ .* 
nese (Jomn. Morph., Vol. xiadii, Sept. ISUtt 

Takenoachi, “On the Resistance OJ 
Corposcles of Albino Rats at Difief^t ftgf 
Hypotonic solutions of Sodium ChloriSv’H,'-^ 
Rcc., Vol. r.vi fSepL 1919). " 

It may be notetl in this connection j 
Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda’s woAJ 
antnropologt' has obtained reeogc, 


Surface 

47d-6, 


nkfrii;.;;- o«e to certain -Y weu-Kiiovvn worit enact 

Distributions. ,hid . IG), and Present by A. II. Keane 

' ^T\A -f - k TT 


In the records of the n-crinoi . , 

in philosophy, puremathematics’^a^tr?"' 
my, physics, physical chemistry 

Chemistry geology, botany, ^lant 

zoologt', and education no 
names are found. The worl ’ r 
oncntal nation, the Japanese another 

what larger. ThefoUo^.^i °'?^®°®e- 
names are found : * Japanese 


, « 

and largely rewritten by A, H. Qi-T 

and A. H. Haddoii, Sc. D., F. R. S„ E 1 

in Ethnology, Cambridge (Cambridge) 

Tersity Press, 1920), as the foHd^ 

extract from it vrill show : — ' i' 

this fRiblePe) classification whilcFi^ 
generally adonrf-A in rMitlinf* is not ■*. i 


Its 

to 


BJ wluSSlilCilLlOiJ Hi....'- 

'SS generally adopted in outline is not " 
o pass nnchallencred, especially with 
the theories of origin implied. ' Concerar? 
hrachyccphalic clement -of VVesterfi 
! iichefthat it was the result of s 
^ . mvasions is not suppo^^ 

The foreign element is certainly 
agohan and ir m-iT- TniersuJi 


Pure Taathematios— • 

Matsusaonro Fujii\ara c..? evincnec 

. l=.uruicm Ilayashi, on thV 
y modulus is a rational 
tl-" • nart of its of 


inigisc 
been 


Report % oi 

(1) (1919), pjj. X7-.S1. 

.Jatsasaburo rujhvar 
imenalu.l!--’;' — ^ ^ ^ - 
Toboku i 
?P 1-10. 


of its argr:^:;r'l°-“ 


latsasaburo rujhvara Ijh,.,- t 

anhehcr R«tc.nb^uche, ScAnX 


Ogar 


(1010) 

Apnlmd Hathematics^ 

Zoology—. 

Yo-iAua. “Ua ll.e.Mfrrroi-mo. o 
^■^iiAtbxuX “ niter. 


t>m, • ciemeats la botli 

and (Gujaratis, Alarathas, and . 

of S°™?nn source, “the Cr 

Turkestan, , 

to_ reconstruct the iistoU 

Asm ovrr n invaders frofflC. 

His corrif, Deccan. Behar and 

Sir supported by the 

d:^ov^,ri ® the Howo-Alp’DP r 

froi Sf ^^Sloa of Lob Nor^ ^ 

supplies centunes A. D. This V9~ 

conkitatic!*^ prevalent element in tht. 
ChlS indigenous 

fonu in the*^i^'^?’ ts seen m rts 




trib;» tn 


IC'J 


A Suggested Solution' of 
Iiish. Problem- 

t. ...scatifl artid,.'^^^ ^9'"*'^ of a most oG«,, 

coerdoCfriie 

tan xvia Heland unconditional 
ieaBihl- -ipj .Ifvie maintain our 
shah policy of 

her-pethaps foKver. Tha. ** 
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alieniativc to-day. Trclaud will never be a 

member of llie~Britisb Commonwcalili 
1 slic bas been, offered the free choice of 
'plete independence if she so wills. IVeinay 
onably attach conditions to the offer, we 
insist that no decision shall be taken until 
‘rtain, perhaps prolonged, period shall have 
^ised— long enough for the passions of to-day 
viave burned themselves out. But the ulti- 
, e choice must be peifcctly free. 

Alleged Outrages on Wliite 
Women by Black Troops. 

'Some places in Germany were recently 
npied by Trance, and black troops 
rre, employed for the purpose. Against 
use of black troops protests were made 
aermany, Fraiice (by socialist papers), 
(gland and America, whereupon they 
-re withdrawn from Frankfort, but not 
,m the other occupied territories. An 
tract is given below of the comments of 
i Nation (London) on this topic. 

tiBut there is a graver issue still. We now > 
ve the reports of the occupation of Frankfort 
t'Moroccan rifles,’ if not by Senegalese troops, 
d pf the horrible sequel. Apart from the 
litical merits of this incursion, the introduc- 
n of hlack troops into the heart of white 
rope will strike England, and Still niore 
'idly America as an outrage on civilization, 
ave seen a number of copies of German police 
ports of the conduct of the Senegalese troops 
the Palatinate. I don’t refer to them in 
tail — every friend of France would rejoice to 
d that they had been exaggerated— -bnt they 
ege a series of terrible offences agaidstSvomen 
well as a practice of establishing brothels 
f these men. in the bc,st quarters of German 
wns, and making the municipal authorities 
Ly for them 1 imagine that the officers of 
ese men do their best to control them. But 
e they controlled ^ A great country like 
rance^a chief ornament of European society, 
id a centre of her most delicate forms of 
ilture— must, if she thinks of it, revolt from 
ic; notion of planting these savages in cities 
lat have hundreds of years of Christian civiliza- 
on behind them. Such is the way that milita- 
Sra is leading ns Po many of us it must seem 
road to ruin. I am glad, therefore, to know 
lat there have been many French protests— 
inong others by KI. Cachin and Af. Gide — 
jainstthis horrilile descent But surely it is 
me for the .lilies to speak, and in tones that 
[. Milletand must listeir to. 

’ Outrages on -women are devilish and 
tbominable. be'tlie perpetrators white or 
'lack and Uie f.victims white or black. 
Vhen white troops arc or have been. 


stationed in a conquered or occupied 
country of -which the people arc not white, 
exactly the same kinds of outrages are or 
have been committed b\' white soldiers 
on ‘Coloured” women,' and brothels are 
or have been established for these men, 
just as are alleged to have been done by 
and for the black troops. But the angelic 
Christian nations of Europe have seldom 
made nation--wide protests against the 
many-centurieS'long sufterings of the 
victimised “coloured” women of noU" 
European non-Christian countries. 

Egypt’s Demand. 

The Italian paper, II Giornale d'ltalin, 
publishes an interwew with an Egyptia-n 
delegate in Rome in wbich the latteh 
says 

You ask what Egypt -wants. It wants 
independence, complete, tinqualified independence. 
When we attain this we propose to ,continue 
protection for foreign Investments, mi.ved courts, 
and the c-Gsting guaranties for our public 
obligations abroad. We merely want our 
country to be onr own. So far as the Suez Canal 
is concerned, we would plage that under the 
League of Na-tions, where it properly belongs. 
Our agitation has nothing to do with that. 

“Tliis Distingiiislied Don- 
duixote.” 

The following tribute to President 
Wilson, contained in the Spanish paper 
La Vangvardia of Barcelona, is -welh 
deserved : — 

We shall have to wail imtU the presidential 
election to know the real mind of the American 
people regarding the theories of a President who 
has become a sacrifice to his cause. But what- 
ever may be the outcome of the election. Wilson 
-will be the eventual victor. He may fall lacerat- 
ed and overwhelmed bj- his detractors ; but 
it is certain that his fame in history will always 
raise him above the common level of mediocrity 
He did conceive a grand ideal and he defended 
it to the last. If people belittle that ideal so 
much the worse for them, for it will eventually 
avenge itself upon its detractors. Tlie fame of . 
Lodge, unless it he ennobled by some later act, 
wilFbe forgotten. The fame of Wilson -will 
continue through all genera-tions, and the hrdo 
ofglory will illumine the memory of this distin- 
guished Don Quixote, who sought to make peace 
perpetual and good will among all mankind a 
reality'. 

War and Peace. 

Alfied II. Fried writes some plain ‘ 
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sljs £ 1 peace! 
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stopped and a iTecivik^W^-;: lias 

peace. TS’e are •.vkn's-inf- /iie have 
tJsie-rKktia;? a:iscon£*pt!)a^’!rf^' ° 
tveatbe storms of the 

blov.-n otii of the fo^,,,. • , liave not 
often tfekexs hare °-. ^otr 

action ,i not a ncceSifl f ^ t:iat miiitarr 
of i.nter!«S ^ -aX 

apon Um-cc /s ivar. toh/:- 
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-r,im£i,^£„era;anta'^OHi5^ fp. personal rt^ 
mwi and fnerJo^ ’ % 
o toers 7j«fl^ on tc^ akrTto Hli hy 

otLcruj avoid death and ^ ^ destroy i„ 
the create of ivar. ^uj is 

W;nE or acute. Etca bSre^cf ts 

of Europe v.ere at tr- nations 

^^1-h ass^mei‘l date 

W.1KH co.nttau,d ent-'i “P ^plosive form 

itauSrf iwreSfrfS^' '“‘““S 

c^h regard the eds W .f 
tndangenng its ov.-n r.fl- othe; 
,f4S ruined hV'?- 

tea to PtoventthesubstitoK ' ^ V<^rmh- 

htnr peace for our of pernja 

Guarchv,” nres^i- 


as 
>pe is 
and 




slalk «av to 
.ire mterv. ovea^^ft; and tra{ih;“^’= ob- 

two nations mu=t^ aature 

ELahe jastiff - '•.- mooted od vite ^hese 
only hope ciroij^t -'^al 

to tour %!fff^<;^and German^ 
T..ie:rc(jniniui.iii. -“Y’ toev mnstf- -Oiust 


To - ilien 


food at the same ineal. 

(tommend the following passages ' 
Cbaxtioers’’ s Journal : ‘ ^ 

^ considered by many people rheia 
met IS necessaiy for the proper fusctiijp 
J d.gestiYe organs, and that direstion a 
more ra^,dJ3 aceoraplishcd. and thefota 
orS.vf'f‘'^' ^,‘>sirailated, than when only 3ti 
r.„° f' cakcu. Vi hile it is true that tre- 
vL !:lu “'^^‘“teiiance of health and the p 
fn-.r,,!-- bodt'. the salts and t£f 
-ml K ^d vegetables, the fais in 

fond- carbohydrates, in '* 

jj 32 ,;,r’ ^ted them in a heterOo. 

is ^bechiefcauses of digestive dishiit 

« the 01 foods which %o not hare. 

tlds. Ttep. 

.^eafh^V^?! ‘^°™phcatecl one, and foods 
a faet'^c A!,“" required for their digest 
for incta^- P.copje do not realise. A ripe C 
oneho!^ in a healthy ^lo^a- 

five taltes from lh= 

into thf c^’ both these articles be 

the same time, bo-ttl 
‘emam there unti! +J„.,r aerket 


thatthev “ theprocess ofdJg- 

beseparated. The . 

cdTfeSi^,'^ forabsorpSDa,ifnb£/ 

able Evmn^'.f^'^/'^tnlence and other disJji 
E3mptoms of ordinary indigestion 

doum cooked food, it is 

I fh tiot be eaten togetheriv * 

in the organic saltsaretmchf' 

cliangeinthe,^^^^ tmdergo, a 2; 

raw food of cooking. One pa^j 

pounds of coo^^r^ much nouiisfameat ^ 
stomach is oto ^ the average pe*“ 

foodin ar^x'i? Qaite tmaccustor.eY, 

ally ohserwt? fi^is facr is no.- P. 

to the cooi-on e such food is eaten tn^'^ 
dietarv. 1)% ^rhich makes up 
‘^ss4/alth&r»u disturbance results 
^eeabiefee#ri,,i” ^ healthy stomaoh^t^- 

-^vurv fJ’ or less evanes^* 

agree in popular. ^ 

“ot certain foods s£ , 

which ? together. In the article 
and fruit quoted, it is said t' ; - 

vegetables uiilk, inilk”aii| 4 

taken % combine well. - 
vritk , a^oae - 

Oai’mnrvi 


^ixed Poods. 
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oatxaca}^ ‘ 

tenri% Potridrre , » “Tfccr 

f iic praisYb <,7^ ^ , ret Sjme^° over^eat^ in'a’*nrixed 
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‘^is. .to-a:.tnge uflThfr the tronbw4^7 wonder why 

-L’ug ranous cal cb'sagreeable 1 

Ine to follow clorelv thj^ 
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IBelre are 'countries where the national tliet’is 
:he plainest khid. • ' A uofable exahiplii ' of this ■ 
'cotlahd, rv-here'iA splenclicl’type of manhohd ^ 
earkl on a siinple,,' diet, 'the basis of-.which is 
shieal' porridge atid uiillv.' . ■ •_ 

tThe'plamer thediviug. the higher the physical 
rndard’ is, jh'st^as 'tme a saying as ‘Plain living 
•ds'to. high; .tliinlcing and ■ no - luaiter’ \vhat 

yhdy.dcateiofa mixed-food diet-, niay . s'ay.' .to ' . 
coiitraiy,; .there, is no disputing tlie fact that, ; 
inearer one gets to the.- mono -diet the better " 
;,“;heaith',;tyilh..he.v .At any rate, there is no 
jESrity. -to, Vtiiix '. together those; -foods ■. that , 
lically disiigree, ,ns^ ihilk ,and .meat, or acid . 
•'&' arid-starches.’ 

, P’P;^erism- and .Dy&rism not ; 
'2; y ,:* Expedient O’p.wyer’s 

irTH'ereVi'sVtio form of impenalistic Ijintta-. 
:*r'~ anii atrocity -■to ; -wliich - Ire! and- ,* -was-' 
■Jfsubjectedin lier'past iliistory^^^ ..^But fat-' 
,,'!_keiitj:. certain -'tliitigs . '.wliicH ’.were done'. ' 
{dd'iri.tlie past and done in recent times’ •:,■ 
[l-'otliep; ebuntnes, it wb.uld not be expe- 'J 
,S;a;^'t6\’do;;there-';riow itlie question ofV 
‘,l)iteoiisness;f'br huniaiiity needi’u'qt -b'e - 
^Xedi' as , , imperialism is riot a cbris'in .df ,• 
^iliteousness , .- or; f.liuirianityi • Sbj , .wlieii 
yS^atesmari--., rvrites ' tbat '"tlie •• 
jiyemment; can maintain order. in;' Ireland 
li/th - its 'present , forces,- there if - it is.pfe- 
^'ytcd - tb tkill,', as : Gtrieral Dyer - killed, in- . 
'■j 3 ntsar,''aud-’asltbe-'Gefmansldliedf'iri- 
Ijlgiumj-’h' it means that/’ as' such Inllirig is' 

'i' t«*' f h* . T." 1 J 


‘for i’OOO'iias riot, rt is said, 3 ’'et published 
bis' Lectures, oh" the: Larv of Torts, -as he 
' was.botirid to do -, according to the rules I 
•;.lJp tb'june'yG, 1919,:this,:Tiatter, it is said, 

, had -been dealt with .bydhelLJniversitj at. 

leaSt-BO/ times' and',: extensions of timei 
i.granted -y to . theV-.professpr- '' repeatedly- . 
T here 'were- t\y o other defaulting professors; 
who- haye,^; however, ..faftex*; 'much delay 
printed arid, 'published their lectures. ... The 
.'miriutes pf the- Syndicate date'cl ;the 31st 
'k.Decenxber, .1919, ’ contain aii' order, that 
’.;So-and-so',.P ..:b'r6tber- ■■ of ;'the. late .-y-,- ; a- 
'Tagbre‘Law.Brofessor,.;,."be.:requestecT^t'b:. 
■.'state .whether. the'manuscripts,qf.dBe.;;ltc*; 
‘■'•-t’ures qf-liis -Iatc ‘..b'rQther have been . traced; " 
mthi : ' the' -ihthaat^oa' ' - -ia .1: cssh ypt:, ■ 

- no 'mEmuscripfs . ..being; •''.fprthcbmingyV'L^^ r 

- Unix'efsity-may 'see ■.itself-bbligedytq.taice 

:> steps„to ’ recover the sura 'paid ' as rsalarV,” .-{ • 
: Will some Seuatqrenquire .whether, either, f., 




yHlehffqr ■■ bullet; '’and ^ hayitig- the'' moral-: 
IJppqrty'of ■ Arneirica. '.'arid,, other; countries, 
5,':irdibri',- ; must ,--.'be- -^veri. ' rip, * 'or .’a' much '■ 
.V'gtr^jriutnbei*'’ of .Trpbps-mtist be sent qto 
.slixflslandfl’'- 

."'..x'lOi' I ; <>....,* ‘ - 

n/T-*. -I L i ' j?-.— 


i%Accqydmgy> to' JReuter,-: ' it .has . - ' beep 
C^^bgfid'.that the ;fex-Beririari'’ provinces 'bf'; 
^firinda arid,.Uruudi,- shall' be iriclndcd.-with;'' 
FfriganyiKa,,uri. Barit Africa;-' . - •iri' 'a', Belgian;;; 

■A' \Ai* ^ v'- « i.i- 1 lILx!* ’ 



ip'''5a’-maridate in Africa Ty'-.r: y 

.1 '!•’ mb .1-' "J'* -T _ 1. i-i J'l * 


The -Universi'ty : paid sb'me^.t-rirenty- .thou-, ';,;t 
sand' rupees, ,we thinic;'- ,',as ■ ■ Salary- ,to, -tliqy,' ; 
,latc Dr.' 'fhibaut bixt^got' nothing, -tangiBle'-iy. 
; in return;;;. , ■' ■)> y; '/ yyy 

.. V'The afiairs' qfthe; university ;-f-;incIitdlng- ’';' 
‘ the, stateqf. its, finance;' need' lobkirig, into; 
but^thefe is not a suffieiei^t, number. :-bf:iri- ,.‘A 
•;dependent, : enci'getie arid willing:; workers :■ -■ 
yamorig^thti;. .Fellows;,- rvho ' can spare, -.tune' 

; for the pitrpqsri;; '',-Ari'd;as the' Minutes; arc"-, 
'.not sold or otherwise supplied. tb the puby-; ’ 
■' lie, .there-*, is',' Kttleyof, regular- newspaper or'; 
qther;,qxdside''criticlsm.;';',. :• 

-, .‘hlot'that;-tHe Mitixdes ;a‘re'’ri,o.t.',';gi-yen.fb;);, - 
.a- single; person ..who'-, is, not-, a -’Sena tor, as-.;-’ . 
>.:was implied, iri';-the.'.qffici'ai;'feply:giye’ri tq' , ■ 
.Ixs by ■•■the' ; Registrar, 'CalcuttaVUriiTersi-ty, - * 
-Ayheri'-'^We^applieid to be. supplied ;.^th';,therii;;,'.' 
,;bri; payment.-; ,'{yklei'; :Modera'jRd,Tie\V for/, .;• 
^ ■H'a\’;';i920,;,p'. '590);,For. a ‘geritlemah,;-wii'q’ . 
■is'nbt'-m'iSen'Eifbr-'aQd;' is riri]ai'6wh;'.'td ;'us/^. f;. 
.Wrote to, 'rig from'-'- a; mtifaSsal.f statibrifthe';, ;'■' 
' following ;letter'.q‘n reading- our ' larity -Mriy';' - ;' 

“t.E'e'rid y6u'iicfe\vith.a;c;opyybf ..;trie-.fiti'riute5j 
-bf-.theCalcixfta. Bnivef sity;sxtppKe'd 'free-; of - .cost;" f ' 
db mc,wIiicIx;coiitairis all-, the-’ corrcsporiderice of TV-. 
;-ttxc,Umvcrsity.'witli', the ' dovemriient ,,of’ 'India’--' c- 



riot;&. accessible to a ■, publicist' : 
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Ju. iEinri i sVs.U cesrn 
sccept -fh^; liaoks fr,"ji 2 

xn.s.nE Otir corrcs'jondci 
cou~eo-as oner* Bar %Te vraiite_ „ 
the 3 .Heu^^ _f:becE frora the Uakcrsitv" 
Tv ill tlie Segi^crtj crplaiu how and w^v 
a gentleman who is neitlier a FtEow no'- 
a Senator regalarlj gets the hlinates iree 
ofeost, oat ajoamalsst who is prenared 
par ior them must nor get thcai ? * 

0''Dv7reriaii Irreierancies, 
SirlJichad O’Bwycr, General Dver, and 
^xietr stipporters hate been trrin'^ to 

all %rts 

Oi ^*^e.wtcinp questions. For E'-* 
whether hir. Montagu knew all about the 
Yappemngs^ia the Panmb and neverthe- 
^ -fcs pretenQoi to be ignerrant of rtcia " 
a matter wHch alLcts the tTi"’.E„lh-lh 
of the Secretarv of State. 

^G'al character of Sir 
OI)pi_jer s admirustratLon of 
carmot be aitcrM by Mr. MontSut 

Ignorance or irnowledge of Panjab 

on a particular date. E'or can 

Ignorance or l-mowiedge a^te- c 

ihe wot« or for roe ftrretlle^lS J” 
OI wliatDeer did =r '^^mio.er 
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on reco-iJ, and it is ..-uitc easy to liratV 
independent conclusions, withotit p% 
any sited to the malorltv or the mb-e 
-eport or the letters of the GoYeras#. 
ImEa and the Secretary of State. * 

^-*'‘’0 2nd the other taespj? 
are- disgrace to humanity, stsn&a 
concemncsi. Eiea if the British Gt'i 
raeiit finaUy deelaic their innocencs ? 
-evvard them to boot, Indian 5i» 


opinion and British oi 


iblic opiniot 


, 'fe 


enttne that the latter is really 
and righteous, cannot loe altered therd. 

..V 

■“Organised Conspiraoy,” 

_ ; Snail ^ has bce-n accused by b 

ovainnain ol iaconsistenev, becanr-- 
5 I'-^seatc-d to Sir Michael O’l 
eve OL liis departure wliich 
S!g.C£d among others by Elr. Shafi, sp% 
emstrace of an ^'organised consiilrp, 
^PP<i 2 -rs from the Goveni” 
0‘ inoias Despatch that he is of o ' 
^ ■>^tTc was no sucli conspiraej. <■ 
tl, ' to the press 
+hl ^ relating to tbeconsT>irsi| 

xae <mdress wove in‘em.a 1 j>rp.t 


--- Dctter, the cha— '-ere interpolated TTitUoa 

oi^atBycrdid atfimritsar W, cap of the mgnatories and 

elsewhere E J^eard it read, 

and mi^stt-- IwV- vrhatthev had signed,, 


Michael baa reallv .r 

Chehnsford to place the'miH-''r-- 
under awi adm:nistrator= Tad p- ^ 
latter uevertbeles- -e-/i5r- r * 

grant the xeuaest. ^the ' 

be prcnouueM' much 

the punbe has yet cons.de4i E 

r/e; uut atroades wEI ren-i^ 

Ml tne sama ithasako been 

the Indian members of the 

not impartial. This 
eflecdteij rebutted Eu* 
were parual. Tier Sid 
va-xten Eiatement of Dyev fo- 
the words c£ Ms c-^'- . 
mouth ; nor did tC - •‘■m-nce m bis 

couupJImg -imiuence ou 

ocner witnesses. ' Kow ,oever^,. 
socter manner tne waat- 

of the EidiaS SSt-f ^ 
*etMenc. of 

- ■, Yrrtnessesm 


•mo-rtmT I Oi lean caused oj 

notv^r regime, Mr. SaatanaiB. 

^^Etradicted. But it 
from'tP^ while freeing Mr. > 

-^a^teef" of inconms^ 

of cowardice''^W^ dama^g cb 

wm-.f 'icsav ‘minor diarge - 

— _iIUiy Vtrrv iL - , ^ 



necessitate a. cSiJfor?^- 

manizes' degrades and^ 

oppressed. oppressors acd 

Heeling neU 
Onerous nor Bebeinons, 

of the Jallisc 
is that ^ver h ^ brought for* 
so he shot iH ^ deal with reheJ 
bad- o*V “ down and thus i 
*s that kc' j; _ rebellion. "The as 
- '^-urbances atAm”'^® 
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.sed days before April 13, the date 
the meeting and the massacre, and that, 
the Servant of ‘India says, it can be 
3\YH from the -record of the Amritsar 
ispiracy case that the meeting was not 
neeting of rebels nor was it dangerous. 

-\ccording< to the statement made before the 
'.rtial Law Commission by the notorious 
nsraj who turned approver, the very first 
plution passed at the meeting recorded the 
bhatic condemnation by the citizens of Amcit- 
' of the outrages committed by the mob on 
: 10th April. Another resolution recorded 
ir-dcterminatiou to carry on agitation on 
ely constitutional lines, while the last re- 
ution empowered the chairman of the 
;ting to send copies of these resolutions to the 
buty Commissioner of Amritsar, "the Comrais- 
ncr of Lahore, the Lieutenant Governor, the 
letoy and Air. Montagu. (Cf. Ex. 7 and 
urt the Amritsar Conspiracy Case.) And this 
'eting which condemned outrages and voted 
avour ofconstitutionalism is represented as 
.ngcrous or as consisting of rebels ' 

'Eych if we suppose that there was a 
Sellion, which^ is not true, Dyer was 
it justified in shooting any* number of 
4y men, guilty or innocent, he liked. 
,h. Montagu’s letter to the Government 
1 India 'shows that veri’’ many of the 
;en assembled at the Bagh were perfectly 
hocent, and it was mere devilry to kill 
:icm. 

l^Khlidg of innocent non-combatants is 
’’oked upon as criminal even when there 
‘a state of ^war between two countries, 
i will appear from the following extract 
'ade by the Mahratta from the Report 
‘ the Bryce Committee appointed by Air. 
aquith’s Government to enquire into the 
leged German outrages in France and 
elgium 

; “Lhc latter kind of murder is the killing of 
le inudeent iubabitauts of a village because 
tots have been fired, or are alleged to have 
iCn fired, on the troops by some one in the 
dlage, ^ For this practice no previous e-tample 
(id no justificatiou lias been or can be pleaded... 

Such acts are no part of waq for innocence 
' entitled to respect even in war. T/ier are mere 
virders, just ns 'the drowning of the innocent 
<asseaget3.‘atid crews on a merchant ship is 
larder and not an act of wnr.'J 
j ,‘*The question thca arose '^liow they could 
saw hap^ued...,, .The’ explanation Seyms, to 
» that tUeseescK«es ere committed — in some 
ffxes ordered, in others allowed— on asystan 
mu m ^usTsU.nnve of a set purpose. That purpose 


was to strike terror into the civil population 
and dishearten the Belgian troops, so as to 
crush down resistance and extmginsh the very 
spirit,of self-defence. The pietext that civilians 
had fired upon the invading _ troops was used 
to justhy not merely the shooting of individual 
francstireurs, but the murder of large numbers 
of innocent civilians, an act absolutely fordidden 
by the rules of civilised warfare.” 

It is on record that Dyer also wanted 
to strike terror, and reduce the morale of 
the “rebels.” And he had the support of 
O’Dwyer. And Lord Chelmsford’s assur- 
ance given long previously that he would 
support his subordinates in any steps 
which they might take in suppressing dis- 
turbances — a fact which came out during 
the Indemnity' Bill debate — must have 
increased the ‘strength’ of All ‘strong men.’ 

Tlie Simla Archbishop’s Letter, 

As capital has been made of the letter 
written to the London Times in defence ' 
of Dyer by the Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Simla, we quote below the opi- 
nion of the Standard, an ably conducted 
Roman Catholic weekly of Madras, 
without agreeing in detail with all that 
it says. i 

^ Of course, General Dyer has tried to defend 
his conduct at Jallianwallab Bagli, and apolo- 
gists for his action have come foiuvard to defen^ 
him, aftiong whom we are surprised to find th 
Arclibis^op of Simla. ‘‘Que fait il dans cett^ 
galere." His Gi ace’s views were given in a^" 
purely private- capacity as a British subject, 
not at all as _ a representative of the hierarchy 
or of Catholics in India. The Archbishop ha's 
a perfect right to have his own vicvfs on any 
matter and we may be sure he spoke from tlie 
highest motives. But we must insist he wrote 
his letter to the 2'imes as an individual and 
has committed no body of Catholics to his 
position. We have to call attention to this 
aspect of the matter because capital has 
already begun to be made in England of the 
Archbishop of Simla’s views in fevour of General 
Dj'cr, and will be made by the Indian Press 
against the Catholic Church. .\tul if wc deal ' 
further with the Archbishop of Simla’s views 
of this matter, it is mamiy because he is the 
most distinguished of those who have so far 
defended General Dyer’s action It .all comes 
to tiiis—the shooting at Jalli.iawallah Bagh 
saved the Puniab, and saved India. _ Wc are 
ready to allow it did— hut the point is, wa^ it 
necessary ? Even the admbiistrator of martial 
law mast adjust his means to his ends— especially 
as he is endowed witlt such vast poi.vefs, lie is 
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3Gt. justiGed ill using aa iota of nlivsicai fo»-ce 
norc t,!iaa-,necessaT7- If striking terror 
ueve6sai3'-.tD save rhe Panjab and India. Gene>ai 
Dyer need not bave gone to Jalh'an waUab Ba^h 
lie njignt^ve ordered a number of raises £id 
raya.s iHvO his compound and worked oiT^s 
battue taerc But the Jaliianwallah crovJd .^1 

■bou'ld®^ fl’sobedience was punished": 

cvervone in tb- 

CiOtvd ban beard of bis order '>nn 

fa.ov.-_li»v <iisofa.r& Sy o“<l“ ‘i? 

S'*'“«s. ««a ioilcieosikv 

r&MfSLns Ss".!’ ^SiiiSs 

?;Sl« ?n S "*» 

rceable dutv Wv peaorm a disa'^- 

^d scddiers'tbln tlkt “man“" 
to preserve order with the use ?fS’tre2i'^l'!?‘?“ 
force, v*iil i^\'er lie tumofi ^ 
from ^viIat he coiisiders to K- 

do lus_ duty, by theiiabt of 
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use n .11 the "or'*/*. 

^ary. to save it. Aiid if f- aeces- 

fear, that because, a man cowardice to 

powers, he wli not laa’-e ‘'^^use his 

.wse t.ftbeiii: ^ Sood and proper 

■ . Hi\ Lajpat Hai and the Panin-h 
.Council To Be 


f ^ ‘ an: mv5elf-.un.fit>f| 

- tn broken, 'i do . noriis;,. 

though Voanded;b^Mf 

b'nrJ n-.-’ '.‘I Pcr-o.na.Sy sustained no twotigiat^. 
tferdsb'J -re-pect docs r.ot permit me 

br--ihrA'^tbsr t.hat, harsWy 

them ■>^c\ .’. ‘^'T'emptuousiy laughed at . and, f?.'. 

Tri'J- Tn."' '''"Cr'j'se disgraced them in'm^ri , 
nhe.n 'ii>a c>nly prove' 'bemicKais^ 

unite- 'ri'l *’ |r!cuan and offidai. m’enjbefstffffi’ 
by mutual solve probjem-sjo^ 

of tbe PcT,r-i "Y ^ et m tne present circunts! , 

niLstpt ^'1 of the jiimfer 

represimts tr<. "'■ ^Mihtaty Gazette'ftts: . 

then 1 iiaVe no he-^t^f dfficials'jEiJJ. 

net come for indrim 'na 

forth» ^cofl m- (2 Europeans to work. to|-,. 

time ;-ferid ^ '‘’‘^srtily ■des.ire,,tl-.st, 

comeR m st-fj:: to say that the tia!«,. 

are the —I.T,' •’H.uyes to facts. Up ' tiH' nowj 
PublicGv' *be ruled. ' The.'I^ 
Government a'nf is a cQnfida'nt.ioJJ 
their relation com “‘'ue ' thing. 'As - Isdl;' 

together. Tr-‘v*c'i”‘*^^ tsveiy difficult for lis to.;?, 
my vien-’ther£ro.'‘J^* we suspect JthEn:-;; 

from inside ih.i rv- f?tinot be useful, to my;.' ,■ 
should not aoL'i- belter therefore;^ 

f Boycottin^riSl 
. E^fomed coun'ciis. .:4 

iu maennr„t.=.„r. -riv-- 


■Panjab ibgigiature. ,- the -reason. 

below must appc.ii to all «, K ^-o..s quoted 

.trum MotheriSd ; eon, 

^ •. L; .‘-tuoM'offidu-s r.-ho'-in il-c m-r-- ii ■ 

in ■■disgmrin. rpgime 

corr.i^iusihv.'yf {h^. *’i>, ‘ 

.:3orr*u-;,-s;^rxi«x»nc^:Lt^^ Sre c;^* 

hf;f/v>t5, iir;- 


Panjeb iegblature. ■ Tt„. taiarged do not Hl-o <;, bodies, in" 

tbatthcSlw ^■°^.5^'.-.?ia inany>- .- 
employed eScev-tf be.^efl 
This, h ^ other Mnds of wpj 

. ■boo. likd .Ijjdia ''^^Pp<3pnt,.coimt^ 

,Here:-v^-e find- +Vio+. ■ - ’ ■ ■ •' 

coHiid].s .and in the T V “•' 

there nVL /r asr.tbl 

JxiloaiHno'’ 4 -q\i. ppemlbgj 


-CU; O^Bnen wiX - 
rflndu..’* hdiK .aad aud-r. .f T raised iril 
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r;tHet ' ^OTds,^-tHa£: •; ^thesc > = a fiord' - greatei^ 
' ofi. controU tlie jgovern- 
conducting. , it according to the 
lYuh. of the ^fpeb pie than the enlarged 
ouncils; would , We do not think 

‘hat that .is orcan' be contended. ' On the 
be. recognised’ that,. 
■.“®P§n in- sonie details the hew GoYern-- 

.-the bureaucracy 
autocratic , powers than they at 
haYe;.;dh .the .whole the reformed' 
punals will be at. lehst ; better debating 
’ ^ V? the-p'resent '.ones and they will 

nable' the: elect of the -, people to produce 
efi'ect”,'a.nd / wield greater- 
™%icnce”,than now.'. We speak of moral 
..iofluehce ' hot,' power,' , Because 
may :be'.a-;. difierence of bpinidh ' 
? ' : ihP w ; much, if ahy ; real; power A the 
fP^psentatives; of the: people will enjoy in ' 
^cgislatares,. there, can be houe as . 
egards , the i^eater ippportunity for pro- ,;' 
ucmg uipral eff^t and exercising- influence. 

these, last expressions, • 
because in the: decades .during which 
ha-ye, sdrvedih the' legislatures , as 
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5^,..^.f“berSj':,’taey have ' .practically . 
hjp.-.htue-, .blit. • ‘'produce-'morar -effect 
"influence"!, .whateverj.' their 'i 
nieaning; And, we may incideh- 
.here ,-pwth due' respect to, men 


:a.iia\x;ne rmtiuence'' ,-were-. 
f'i^sedfat -too; high::h : price:' .’If mm •; 
ye-Mr.. ‘Gokhale had given s'p much: time: 
^^Sy.'Uhd ' devotion, to hatlohal -'seryicc ■' 
councils, they, could have done 
,'gpqd to;*' the ■: people.,,', It -may be. 
j < ;fhat the rtformed .councils to be, are 
tie result, of the aforesaid ‘^ihbral effect” ‘ 

'he: taken 


' India ..would have in 1921, without the 
i^^^'irig to serve appreu- 
:ticeship; - for ’neaiV sixteen decades of, 
,; BritisH -rule and 'without their leaders 
... hnvuig..- to waste ‘ their lives for some 
decadenhi merely producing moral effect. . 
■::‘.;^JBut not to digress far then— 

V If both -Moderates, and Extremists have ' 
: so,, long .been.' content to produce moral 
. ' effect and - wield influence, whv should not 
■hbth partiehagree now to produce greater 
. moral effect • and wdeld greater influence ? 

• Tlie ;; Moderates-'. ; agree. The Extremists 
V may not as. a party agree; but. those of . 
■ them '.who' are .'now- members 'of council 
:.-,shonId ,.he: able^^to clearly ' state their 
reasons if. they decide notto have anything- 
to do ■with proffucingmoral effect in future! - 
' The- .‘Extremists V may .indeed, .'Say: that 
./they have -had • enough of fooling all these 

• ;years, ;'they -pfe.not - go ■ to .have more; 
-But let ns have if/ in plain language ftom 
their Mbuourable leadersis 

'':.‘ .,T.bbse Extremists: who are not ' satisfied'' 

. ■with, the .cpristitulnbnal jrefprms-Tand-whp' 

• among, theip is ?— ■will;, no doubt carry on. 
agitation (for: real; constitutional- reforms 
and reaTpower, for; as (a party, thejr are 

: yet thinking of any . “direct action” 'as 

Gandhi., .has decided; upon. ; Such:, of 
them as are thinicing only of “cpnstitiitibn-. 
pf bgitatipn’-’: 'we may-, be ■ permitted.' to 
remind that,, ‘-freedom of speechP ; has breUi ( 



^ tibat the. '•‘'auarchists”- 
the credit for. Wh'atevef ' 
• cpncededTb.the people. ■' 

ie claims . of the Moderates and,' f he “ah-’-’ 

^esopota-v 
. ?0pp have a constitution of a- 

■ ' .uidepimdhhce) ’^-thah:.’-; 


^ ~ > r- , VXOV J4.4 , XHLUctAl , 

territory.-: Why hpf .carry'.2on,.'“cbnstitu- -:,’ 

..tionaT'a^tatiPh’.’-f.within'y.th’ese halls, -;a3’ : 
••well as^^ithout';?', Mf;',' 'Gandhi’s position’ (,, 
IS more ysensible, (logical,' .courageous : and; , ' 
; straightforward: tlian, that, of tfibse , who ,( 
.would merely: boycott ’ the .councils -'butf 
contirihe tp'pay..’ the taxes; levied'and obey ‘ . 
.the'Iaws made by'-the 'authorities., : There ' 
no’^semse in iherelyjpayitlg: the’ taxes and- ;:; 
obe jihg the 1 a ws,-’ 'Without , exercising even 
-the right’(b’f : 'critjcisiug ■-' ^eely': the -law-f ’ ' 
■ maker,' .the’ lawiehTofcerVthe.t'ax-levier and 
the. tax-spender.’ I And. ,the:'. boycotting,' ’of. . ,( 
councils h'nfeffts/^owiitup men ,the.'mofe ..’'; , 
ifdonem-.^a: huiff,. .because’ things ape '’not'.' ’ . 

',t‘6 V'ouivIllriTin'/ nr nn to . OUf . Stahdatd.f 
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aie di'^satisficd >Yith their parents. But 
are the Rrsreaucrats reaiiy onr loving mu- 
baps that they -vvoultl care for oiu' sulking r 
Oil the contrary, they would like our htst 
men not to be in the couiiciis. It v.*iil 
be said, criticism in tlie council chambers 
is pracdcalh- inehectual and a waste of 
breath. But is criticism more ehcctua! 
outside these chambers ? If a-itidsin be 
of any the least use anv where, surdv 
it would be of use whe're freedom of 
speech IS guaranteed ^ because it can be 
more unfetcered in the council halls than 
outside. 

We do not much care for tlie ords co-'' 
operation and non-cooperation. We under- 
st^d the m«ming of the word utiibation 
better. We do not care to co-operate with 
tnc bureaucj-at wlio is here oulv to rule 
and exploit for real co-opcratioiiis based 
on reciprocity. Cut we can certaiHv 
urdizc every right and cten' disabiUtv. ' ‘ 

It is not our role either to advise or tn 
lay down rul^ for the guidance of parties 
or persons. Itmavbethat we sompS 
provoke thought, and that in more sS 
is perhaps 

absolutely useless part to plav. Howev^ 

».ar .ctk tte LwfhsciJT"' "'“A 

“ it tkiT caSnot thmk o7“?S‘-' 
dieir hands to somethincr more^ 

and more to their liking.. “ useful 
^ SearborougE Baboar Conference 

l/ondoc, J-ut,e 23. Vr-ti,,. 
at Scarborough J.Ir. Tom Shw- 
togiky xe^olutioa ^ 

as destrucoje instead of concHt*^? 
demanding its religion, also 
Russian Soviet and arreting of of 

iinrope.— Rrattr. " • - Ja Central 

Iniiia and Labour Conference. 

The I-abour Conference -t 

rtfolution dtmandhi^^l^a^^HSh has 
of the principle of^self-detcrajmSin,, - 

OtTlonng cruel barhari,= ° ^o hidia. 

oiacersinthe Puniab -it-/" of Brit^ 

of concenied. alsothT^glf ^®“al trial 

-dr. Mohammed AH 


iiie lork, -li Titsiy -.’.JtwduuX ekraw 

Ui liij , lar.^ u v.;*^ [fuiitUi ttcv 

v\hob(^t ILc U'ik'^ iic sn^iunn-lcd 
iiiigiit he tioublf in tki Ir,dLisi AnsJV 
vcrcrcvis. j ' ' 

De.Ui.-.g -utn ih., Lvbotu Coaferenceiirdj'* , 
'■'"H ■}'' MmalonaW 

It iiCiKr.lf t'.tr ..,,,,1 4 ... 1 ., 


w.r/’? r'' MmalonaW dss'-SC? 

•uat {.c.Kr.il io.ir ought to he paiihUd ¥ 

's ' ,r euquirv. Be 

merecalioi Lord fl r,,,,s b ...S ... 


Pun 
that 

-u!\, ‘"il jnuu-i.d eunuirv. Be sr^ 

CLduvfor'i ntvi rtJsns’-X^ 
ib Wmlia of tkM_ 
_jor the* itsohstwii^^ 

r.itei.shv rei!<eT.bcrcd Ii i» ’ 

1. , ....... 


e.i,M i-T. r'i *o' titc temhahit 

for : re«<embercd b b" 

renror;v f ^ -‘'bauient would Work for 
dhork.',; u measures which v>^: 

migra.-e to Briiau;.— Btuur. ^ 

It eland and Labour Conferenc-sA 

P-r'^kni '“C.nforeiice has adonted hj; 

liilh du-larhg thsk- 

the -io-nwiV 'r*' ckdiie for thcoi4«h 

Borne ^ 

deekinw -sP- ; - ''‘k '^-r-ntd. The resolsh, 

mid the balf-mKi*- 

meat shall ^be GsrC-s 

of 1 S-; V- the S.ia.'l’f 

proportional Irelim^ 

I t '"^^‘t-cprcstntatioa.— Kcutcr. < 

writes to its Tie^ 

and thinirl of SS Home k| 

Irish. Thev satisfy,^ 

“*£pendSt“ nari 

ofMadras.wrSS:!;^^^^^^^ 

rhe'issl Ireland? ThaC' 

kavebrouchtu-. fofk^‘=««r cients in IreS- 

.rcvolt,itgarkoh,rfo° 

m Ireland, Threr ~n that we are \i itness' 
tts intention or I V® «*' Ireland has detis 

^‘^tting np an bom England c 

when Dominion tcpnbli'c. The b 

^claimed %ton]d hare 

-^nd the rselcome' 

republic has rtcelvedH'^^ ol" 

Die public opinion r f ‘r shows 

J.tersetothefdeL Ts ^^'’tope -would not,^ 
to an Irish Reck Eag&h dbj^ 

the mih^5 


ijat tIiT«5 -.V,- T-^ uejcace oi 
could be insuper 

C^h the-Ecp 

^uba has giica the E gmurantees 

connection P-'tssin^ ^ 
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as- by MOW lost eveu’tbe character of a first 
lass event. If there is any historical justice in. 
he severance of 'the Netherlands from the 
jpanish Empire, or in the resurrection of Poland 
yin the rise of the new Slav slates, Ireland has 
arned its tight to he independeiyL of England. 
Vhat will the English cabinet say "to the U.S.A. 
kcretary of State’s message to' the Chairman 
’if the House of Representatives ythat “nothing 
Connected, ■with the foreign relations of the 
XS.A. , should deter the Committee from atiy 
iction it might feel impelled to talie rvith regard 
^0 the , American recognition of the . Irish 
tepnblic” ? I 

■ Eg3fpt and the Labour Conference. 

The I.abour conference has passed a resoln- 
;ton urging full recognition of tlie Egyptians to 
ndependent and responsible Government and 
imitation of British action in Egypt to that to 
ivlnch responsible NatjonnTist govemnient freely 
mnsented.*— Reuter. 

‘ Sir Vithaldas Thackersey’s 
*\ Educational Benefactions. 

Says the Indian Social Reformer : — 

, Sir Vithaldas Thachersey could not liave chosen a 
lobler and more enduring method of comnicmorafing 
the deep piety which distinguished his late mother, 
Slirimati Nathibai Damodar Thackersey, than the 
dedication which he has just announced, oi Rs. 1,500,- 
Mo, (;^i3o,ooo) to the foundingof an Indian Women's 
University in Bomba}'. This crowns -a series of 
judicious benefactions wiiich he has made in recent 
years to the cause of education. Most important of 
these is the Educational Fund of Rs. 500,000 which 
he has set apart for the purpose of helping 100 students 
attending Colleges to prosecute tfieic studies. SucJi 
help is given mostly in the form of loans repajable in 
convenient instalments when the students concerned 
have begun to earn their livelihood. The full comple- 
tnenl of too students Is , now receiving such help. 
Equally well-conceived is Sir Vithaldas's gft of Rs. 
[ttTO,co6, also in the name of his' mother, to the Vanita 
jVishram, an institution founded by a few devoted 
Gujarathi ladies to impart religious and secular 
education to women on Orthodox Hindu lines, for 
■maintaining 16 women of the Bhatia. caste, to" which 
Sir Vithaldas belongs. Another munificent and 
well chosen gift of his, is that of Rs. 65,000 to the 
PoonOiSeva badan for the purchase of the Patvardhan 
Wada to be fised as a Hostel, L-ibrary and Meeting 
Hall for the benefit of the members of the institution, 
riiis building will also bo named after Sir Vithaldas's 
molVier. This does not e.vhaost the list of his educ.i- ^ 
ttonal endowments. He has undertaken to maintain, 
Ob a. beginning for two jears, at a cost of Rs. 30,000, 
a. large murober — about 40 — elementary schools for 
the benefit of children of members of co-operative 
credit societies in rural areas, with the object of pro- 
j Motint; the permanence of , this great movement of 
,j^clf-help^ distinctiibhmg feature' of , these roble 
^ benefactions is tliat they liave all been directlv inspired 
v'by the great affection and reverence in vihich he, like a 
true Indian, holds the memory of h,s yaintly mother. 


A noteworthy fcafure of Sir \ ithaldas's endowments 
is their wide range and catholicity. 

Self-government in Schools, 

It is said that Mr. E. A. Craddock of the 
Holloway Polytechnic Day School, made an 
experiment of allowing the boys of Iiis school 
to govern themselves, with truly remarkable 
results. He restricted the functions of the 
teacher .strictly to teaching. The discipline 
of the school, both- inside the class-room and 
outside, was left in the hands of a Committee 
of boys selected by themselves. Punishments 
had become rare. The Head Master had not 
a single occasion during the two 3-ears of 
the experiment for interference, dnd his 
decision not to return to the old S3'Stem is 
not to be wondered at. 

vs, w's, 

an experiment. It has been an established 
fact in Rabindranath Tagore’s school at 
Shantiniketan for nearly two decades. An 
account of it may be read in Mr. W, W, 
Pearson’s book on “Shantiniketan” published 
by Messrs. Macmillan &. Co. 

AnfobindoiGliose tiie Poet. 

Ac the time when > we saw The Bengali 
Book of English Verse selected by Mr. T. D. 
Dunn, it struck us as odd that there was no 
poem in it by S?! Aurobindo Chose. \t’e 
had the honour of publishing in this Review 
a few of bis poems. Unfortunately some 
years .ago in the days of house-searches a ‘ 
printer destroyed in a panic the entire edi- 
tion of his Perseus the Rescuer, a drania on 
the Greek model, which was almost ready for 
publication. The only available poetical 
works b)' him are his translation of Kalidasa ‘s 
VikraniQKvasi and his small book of fyrics, 
Altana and other poems. Political reasons 
should not have led to his exclusion from a 
book of verses by Bengali writers. 

EsMbitions and Indian Arts 
V ’ and Grafts. 

The Lahore Tribune says that the Baro’da 
Economic survey has brought to light the 
fact That certain artistic craftsmen who 
exhibit their wares in v'arious industrial exhifai— ^ 
tions^an'd ‘obtain excellent testimonials, find 
there is no market for their goods and the 
art consequently dies out. It adds Ih.it many 
.such arts have already died our or lost their 
purity or Value in competition v\ Llh machine- 
made goods. .This result is greath' to be 
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^er^or..d, and many causes may have }>r&u<dil 

Kabou.. .Eflortsshuuid certainiv be mad^io 

preserve our beauUfui arts and 
Ciciis, by. proper organisation, h'nancine- and 
encouragement.-' We shouki V- abt f W-f 

thatStJ^Sy 

investigation 

\ouf^ played in briS 

SSredini^ ae-^tinction. At , ej;hibitions tbt 

SSf "L'"S "SSi;“a„T “■' 

cSsap M-imiou, of Ibom by 

: Conservation of Natural Wealth 

SratplLfe S‘SS‘„r,b‘nf “"■ 

.notification :— of the foiiotving 

tpn as to the reqct4n?e;tf of 

ine availaKe supplies of tarteri.-! 

'- rtr.d‘ minerals shall he ro^r-ro o s*^- . ures 

fieri helcw and that, until ^lirthef areas sped- 
„tior.s fihrti be entertained for the 
fi«nses m respect of these o-'^ -,^1 ‘•'^' 

• t|!^^l^-“^’''‘‘''^f^sspcdf!ed. * It Wi ■*'^’iWn 

tals. ""S 

■r' -u ’ ■ WlHej-af ' ' n. 

..Gold - .^‘-^idarca, 

‘ Iron pie." ' -- ... ^ ".bole Slate. 

; Litneitcnebi.. '.■■''' 

■ 'Dolomite,.. "• .' '■ ../ ^ 

Corundum',' ,. ' ‘ • 

Shimoga-and-Gubbi T . , ' 


rujK j u.i 


bcsufed, in .-£ separate note ptibisslteu E A 
report of tise Chemical Service; ComallC 
' v.'ri{fp.n u Suiter lo 

^omc 01 iiis vtevm, from vvIncJi ', wc-k-iepTT 

lOlSov.ing- pas'X-jges '' ' ' 

t'r-r th 
be titen 
bra 
up. 
tn;. 

.'<w 

ft; _ 

i'-opartbiiitv-of p" p'-'.,. ';'- 
vidu.aU.ofI;c-r r'coo, i?-, f.'"'"*"''’’' 

menis Eve- *« bis uc-ik and.’'accc-mjr<: 

thii tl&sctiption. ^ 

‘^erviVf. regarding'-'tb'e.'profo- 

-nrvice is not groundlfcii. '■ •. ■r' y 

i<e an'^fsvfuf “ ‘f ° k'^posed Servioi Wiii Tff; 

Governm/iit "v.-iT r‘ i, *b;cia!s jo favour 'sim - 
iuited totl 3 »ir tA. /'I viort'ra'ucfi'P, 

drum werp ofTt n botUt— vasliiijg and oJhK,'^- 

ihr. „....“.'• .5'* ‘re .aboratory. ;:;nd/-tvant ■to;:f4i , 

r of the ; 3 '"*, 



of tlic'a^’fyb 
are ,-aupsrC^; 


hill alt enthusk A) ^ r 

the actual v,orkcK '^ ’'"ttative ca the'liM 

remarks, -to U d„A; ‘‘retven.'.as' Prof.'-, 
and independence little ■;£alJ5& 

*>ake alfords," and in vyork'fot jtS 

their OUT} Work for th? V '^1 hsve to rcsi 

■ ble c<.,i . r-*^P‘*>ttt:on of the directois 
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ition, and the demand for State aid for founding 
5 in e\perimental jand mdustridl bufejects ib very 
. In Bengal, the most advanced province m 
, there arc, technically speaking, no endowed 
s at all ( eveept one or two founded by the gene- 
i of patriotic citizens ). Altogether we have five 
■c high posts in the Government colleges but the 
piers of these posts are required only to teach, and 

0 do any research work. The number of research 
arships is 'only thereo or four. But the man who 
lone good original work, and has the good fortune 

1 taken into the Service, has no better prospects 

*6 Inm than the man who has nothing to his credit 
pt his original degree in the university ; for under 
Service sjsteni promotion is by favour and senior- 
not by work anti efficiency. , 

Ip the opinion of Sir P. C. Ray the most 
5sing needs of India at the present 
nent are : 

) T The foundation by the Government of a number 
hairs in various branches of pure and applied 
nistry in the universities, and also a larger number 
•aderships, assistant professorships, and research, 
larships. (a) The establishment of a number of 
alcal institutes and the strengthening of the 
ratories and scientific libraries. ( 3 ) The organ- 
on of the posts so created and of the posts_ already 
tent on a professional rather than on a Service basis. 
The replacement of the director by boards of 
uitment composed chiefly of university professprs, 
official and one or two non-official representatives 
he public. (5I _ The encouragement of the founda- 
of scientific societies. 

There should be no watertight separation between 
jC. who are engaged in special types of work in Go- 
ament research^ mstitutes and those working in the 
versitv' laboratories. The official In ihe reiearch 
itutes should be asked to maintain a lifelong 
nection with the university in some shape or other 
1 the i;csearcliers m the universities may be invited, 
En an occasion arises, to avail themselves of the 
mrtunities afforded in the research institutes. 

Sir Leonard Rogers has also vvTitten to 
'ituf'c to associate himself with the view 
hat I the present decentralized system of 
im work by e'tperts in different branches 
science in agricultural, forestry, and 
edical research institutes is greatly superior 
; Ihe proposed centralization in distant 
ntla of each separate science — chemistry, 
Jtany, etc. — under directors of research 
ith autocratic powers to decide what each 
irfnal worker in his branch throughout 
tdia shali investigate and publish ; for it 
clearly impossime in these days for one 
tan to be sufficiently conversant with each 
[lecial division of his science adequately to 
ilfsl such a stupendous task,” He asks 
■hether^ the Government of India may not 
learn ^ a lesson from tlie iledical Research 
of eminent medical men of science, 
is wisely utilizing the large sums 


supplied by the British Government in assist- 
ing the investigations of university and 
medical school workers with established 
reputations and with a minimum amount of 
interference ?” 

“Tlie Undying Flame of Tliought ” 
T/ic Inquirer of London reports an ad- 
dress which Sir Jagadis Chunder Bose deliver- 
ed in London on “The Undying Flame of 
Thought” before a distinguished company of 
members and friends of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association in the last 
week of May. The great scientist said, “the 
intimate relation between the Unitarian 
Association and the Brahmo Somaj of India 
had not been of recent growth, but had lasted 
foe a; century from the time of the visit of 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy to this country, it 
may be asked how" it is that the two communi- 
ties so widely separated, one, in the East and 
the other in the West, should, have been 
drawn so close together. The answer is that 
the common ideal of humanity is one, and 
that they would come to realise more and 
more the unity of all human efforts in the 
establishment of the Kingdom of righteous- 
ness. The speaker came increasing!} to 
realise the idea of unity in the course o£ his 
particular work. Is nature a cosmos in u'hicli 
the human mind is sonie day to realise the 
uniform march of sequence, order and Law ? 
India through her habit of mind is peculiarly 
fitted to realise the idea of unity and see in 
the phenomenal world an orderly universe. 
This trend of thought led him unconsciously 
to the dividing frontiers of different sciences,' 
from the investigation of response in inor- 
ganic matter to that of organic life and its 
multifarious activities of growth, of movement 
and even of sensation 

“The thrill in matter, tlie throb of life, 
the pulse of growth, the impulse coursing 
through the nerve, and resulting sensations, 
how diverse are these, and how closely 
unified they are found to be ' How strange 
it is that tho tremor of excitation in nervous 
matter should not merely be transmitted, but 
transmuted and reflected like the image on a 
mirroi, from a different plane of life, in sen- 
sation and in affection, in thought and in 
emotion Of these, which is^more real, the. 
material body or the image which is indepen- 
dent of It ? Which oL these is undecaying^ 
and which of these' is beyond the reach of 
-t Death ? 
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I worth of-tts, incutiibent and ’iti the 
■ tity of , partictilar places, cannot 
ri the scrutiny of reason. Such men 
s ot, merely out of ueighborly sympathy, 
,,e to undergo sufiering and make 
.ifices for the sake of what they may, 
•llj or wwongly, consider a superstition 
^h they respect ; though they may be 
mred to take the risk of standing up 
nternational justice. 

;lr. Gandhi is right in saying that the 
f)rt of the majority of the Hunter 
amittee, the Government of India’s 
aatch thereon and Mr. Montagu’s 
* y, have only aggravated our distrust, 
^observes that if he had no faith in the 
^iriorlty of the British constitution he 
,’4ld have cut off all connection with 
'rish rule ; but as he has such faith and 
>ie hopes that, somehow or other, justice 
yet be done, if we show requisite 
‘acity for suffering, he has decided upon 
method of non-cooperation. Because, 
This words, “the British constitution 
.ps only thosy who are ready to help 
Jtnsclves. I "don’t believe it protects 
I weak. It gives free scope to the strong 
' maintain their strength and develop it. 
e weak under it go to the wall.” It 
•‘becouse Mr. Gandhi believes in the 
itish constitution that he has advised 
Musalman friends to withdraw their 
^port from the British Government in 
dia and the Hindus to join them should 
i peace terms be not revised in accord- 
ve with the solemn pledges of ministers 
'd Muslim sentiment. 

‘'Three courses were open to Mahomeclans in 
Icr to mark their emphatic disapproval of the 
ter injustice td which. His Majesty’s Ministers 
Ve hecome aparty, if they have not actually 
cu the prime peqiotrators of it. They are . 
j To resort to violence, (2) To advise cnii- 
ation on a wholesale scale, _ (3l Motto be a 
irty to the injustice by ceasing to co-operate 
ith Government. Your Excellency must be 
vare that there was a time when the boldest 
ough also the most thoughtless among Musal- 
ans favoured violence and that theHijrat (emi- 
*ation) has not yet ceased to be the battle crj'. 
Venture to claim I have succeeded by patient 
p^Sdnhig in weaning tlieparty of violence from 
S ways, I coitfcss that 1 did not attempt to 
Jccced in weaning them from violence oirmoral 
UJttnds bat purely on iitilitarian grounds. The 
“Suit for theyime* being, at any rate, has how- 


\ 

ever, been to stop violence. The School of Hijrafc 
kg'? received a check, if it has not stopped its 
activity entirely. I hold that no repression 
cptdd have prevented a violent eruption if people 
hfid not had presented to them a form of direct 
action involving considerable sacrifice and ensur- 
ipg success, if such direct action was largely 
td-koti up by the public. Mon-cooperation was the 
oply dignified and constitutional form of such 
direct action, for it is a right recognised from 
time immemorial of the subject to refuse to 
apsist the ruler it bo misrules. 

Mr. Gandhi recognises that non-co- 
operation practised by the mass of the 
people is attended with grave risks. 

But in a crisis such as has overtaken the 
]\J[us>sahnans of India no step that is unattended 
xyith large risks can possibly bring about the 
desired change. Not to run some nsk will be to 
court much greater risk if not virtual destme- 
tion of law and order. 

He suggests that there is yet an escape 
f(*om non-cooperation. “The Miissalman 
i-epresentation has requested Your Ex- 
cellency to lead tlie agitation yourself as 
did your distinguished predecessor at the 
time of the South African troubles.” The 
reasons for asking the Viceroy to lead the 
agitation are given in the 

. » Simni Leaders’ Letter to 

tffe Viceroy. > 

In this letter the Sunni leaders, after 
stating how the Musalmans feel and thinlc 
d-nd wdiy they feel and think in that way, 
say 

W'e would therefore request Your Excellency 
dnd your Government to ‘ask His Majesty’s 
klinisters to secure a revision of the peace 
twins- and tell them that on the failure to do so 
Your Excellency will make common cause with 
the people of India. \Ve make this suggestion 
n-s Tour Excellency has repeatedly declared that 
your Government has consistently and often , 
prpsed upon the attention of His Majesty’s 
Ministers the case of Indian Mus=.almans in 
this matter of vital concern to the vast major- 
ity of them. We frel, tlierefore, vtehavea right 
to ask Your Excellency to reassure tlie Mtissal- 
xiians of India that they still retain ymfr active 
<;o-operatioa and powerful advocacy in the 
prosecutioa of their claims, even to the point: 
Ot resignation of your high oflice should Hfe 
Majesty’s Ministers fail to scenre a revision of 
the terms consistently with the pledges and 
qcntlments mentioned above. 

We venture respectfully to suggest had India 
peen a dominion entoying fall" self-government 
per .^responsible IMhustcrs would have as a 
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l-IiE MODB8S REVIEW ME' i'm'.y, 1920 


Considered in 

T+ 1 ® Ig t of Hisioi’y. undoiuir Vi ljuvyer avauaoie w 

It has been said that the present ai-f S mn— t™e that, rf 
.todeofthe Indian Moslems touS^^vi subiect r -f « the duty, 

Ife^hilafai is a develoomenl nf usuil wrongs on failure.6 

teenth century, thnf .““e- Ui, vital beiu^’ ® p ' 

But every nation and 
'■ is their < 

1 4 


has behind it the 
W!i(.n 'ts \viii. What power 'then hai 
has hrmly of opinion that grave rs 

tlip when after an ap 

there secure re 

undoi^^ available to , 

vast m ^^^^rong. It is true that, I- 
^ast majority of case.s, it is the duty 


tonTi c„L;. “tSSlsVtf r- & ‘n 

Stan aaa in the Nieam's domWol rigU 2.d tt 

offer prayers for the Sultan that btlicS 5“ '“^“'“'ahle wrong, 
independent Musalman Kinesand worse than^n.'^^ usings. They are ar 

ors of India did not arl-nin i ^ Thcv ar/> o r disease sought to be , 

Siiltan as the veYmoi^^ head'nf impatience revaJg« 

Sir Syed Ahmad dS tW that cannSo jfood fnT"', 

TurliywastheShSffa^f^^^^^^^ 

apinst Germany. 

litr#» i-Tvrt 


rising of the 


Witnes 

allied p 


Sir va SS“S ? fj”; ^at 

Turkey was the Khalffa of luLt 1?° f 
mans, &c. We do not think ii ^ 
to csaraine the accuracy ^ 

- . It. breeman’s 


Hit CX-iAlVV* t* 

like the" ^f-ve they' not becouis 

by them ? latterhavebeende 

better believes that there 

lence in tmlike that of 

A”volve.s the exercise of res 


word^ quoted in ant- ^Wan’; f - 

" how one should treat wh^t^lj^^®^' bo wrong! Ko^t^nVf ^ 

der superstition, should purpose succeedcf 

connection. ^‘^ad in this may b^aSt bhc .dctim wit 

uhoose rather to Most 

Ontiresand bo sufibr /the will of the. 


Oppressed Panjab and 
Non.eooperation ^ 

t\ntmg on the Hunter Om • 

xcport and the action talmn A’“«^»ttee’s 
to be taken thereupon Proposed 

writes m Tounglnfl/a that he TiP« 1 'vrong, ifth„ ““‘‘^xament be an insi 

attempt any elaborate exami A^^^rcclv uud the two Hunter’s Co 

report or the despatches wW of be a greater wi 

5.0 justly censured by the thiA m’? condonation c 

prc..s, whether ol th.. i national all violence i*" ^‘^fuse to sul 
extremist hut "Tte “°^“rate or the S i>ewssV!^PlA*° tbePar^ 

..... 1.. the point to nr,,, ‘'^“^UbandifvJr ^ but if the Par 

breit- ,1..:° ^pPSider,” uation. we mVJf A? '^^^by to ^11 

mentbvw;tT,.f_ refuse to ,miiJm i 


W^tory\vhe^^^*^^ Bur.?e“hay; in^ 
the terrorist’s will has failed to 

the choice before liA°'^ victim. Inu 
A" ^«njab GovA"“°"’- If then the i 
'vxong,ifth5.ren"2^“?V'“^ be an instil 
and the two i^°^l^^orajRunter’s 
xcason of be a greater 

a.pfc tTrievono ^ 


— — *^i«injcv rht»eir^^ 

aiitIixhurtetii..u'.Ar he advi^;; should ' 

i» fiu.f„,W ‘o_taku U „„„S 0?5rS:f£,l°Vc 

tel4*^tArdy upa bas aruved « bca ed 7P ^PPressifA'^'"^^ 

, or MdSikh 

these sects. the same 
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f'C;? '■ ’. ’ Ail'd' as'tn fighting, .courage, strategy, and 

!‘v _n'on-c'ooperatiori' is stire 'weapons arc not. everything, but a certain 

sttfiferihg in its,^ Mr.VGandhiV- strength also, is required accord- 

as •written a;, .' <<T'I t : e 


.,as written ■; an. :article , oh 


‘The Law of . 
Therein . he 


/^o;'jCouii|ry haS; ever risen .without' being ■ 
-,tbrotigh.\the .fire., of suffering.. Mother • 
iffers,so;that;her -;chiId! may . live. ' Thecondi- .. 

wheat ;growing is , that the seedgrain • 
•JFl'^AP.wsh;;- ; Life .-conies;, biit of Death. 'Will 


circumstances; .'so in launching, a 
movement of non-cooperation 
wdhrWshoiild be made 


an endea- 
to’ forecast the ' 
.probable number of. adherents. ' ' . 

:;This precaution is necessary only in the. 
'cas'e,.;;pf:..a movement ; individually, of 
course, .every oue is entitled on his own 
.dia- rise out of, her, slaverv:, without, fulfilfm"- - '- responsibility to withhold his- -support 
of.'punficatiott^^ through suffer^ from 'Government at any. time he.thiuks 

'fit for ''reasons sutBcient in his judgment. 

lief, concern, is thdt the '.etents of' 'Vnrillbfq ' P^'iridhi. or, anybody. else that vre \ynte 
loiild ,nqt-be repeated. ^ They feat non-co-opera- ' ' Journalists have often to repeat- old 
^yon . because .it, wduld.ihvoH-e. riib «c' thinb'.ti. -hv tvav nf rpmlnrler if At- 


ir..wduld, involve: the sufferings .of’ 'tbiogs.-by way of reniinder, it liiay-be; or 
■!■.• "..’• - • - . be'eause-there may possiblv’-.be-tiien'wliQra 

• •: Th •nn-rfiniilnt* irlpcjc- r\'T? Itr^ocs r\f 



with .'the losses. 

other.. But tru^h ^ that . arise from having -to' 

•inderstaSd ' 'n't Vnlqn' *. - Y withdraw, our'support from a Gdvernment.that. 


• >i IP. T ■ IS ruling ag 
' ®r^^o Jti, itself, .. undergone at any i-- .and ■ riches is'a ferime' .under, an 'unjust -govern-.- 
^tly circumstances bymiiv men • • meat, poverty in that case ' is a- virtucy-. says'. 

... -.'I'l..,-.; — . T>. ™' — that in the .transition state' 

i ; there may be, avoidable 

Tf 1 ■■ iT . ”v— “*"6 sunenng. ■ i nesc tnmgs are preferableto national 

'a---. . .J.^^^ring-for the .nation wdiild lead'’ ■■ must refuse, to ' wait for the'' wrong .'to be;. 
"fi^T.’^^ctic'es little removed ih »tlieir essence ' righted till the wrohg-doeriias been roused to a- 
■Tom; -the' '^super^itidus ‘ • and' • : fanatical ^ ou”ltlves*”^ iniquity. • We^must not, ; for fear of. ' , 



!''Dractice<?''r»f bdAh-cr^cti:.- ’ i- ■ ir .--yy , ourselves . or, others havi 
^finVv’oTiAi?- .f ■ *' self-mutilatiou. participators: in it'.' : But, ''we must cd’mbat.the ' 

if ' 'Ayef wbsh'-to make- - .wrong,' by. ceasing 'to .assist, the ' wr6iig.yoer 

,’?vTT;;!?l‘^,oriing,;clear'-'bT ,taIiing the parallel ' -dj-Wctly. or ihdirKtly; ' ■- - 

Wlio •Mumfe be . , , ; Inx.the ■ mmilitudes ' -which ' Mr.'V Gandhi . , 

M4-HM:buthd wVoVVsiS^^^ beSrS?- ' paragtaph,., df his;,, 

tdics'fio-hVlnf 4 .A -J’ 5. 5^. ?oT>;- article, his choice of the first item -has beert' ; 

■‘‘of’w.no to , some purpose. 

be" Who leads a fc 
!-jUst for the.. sake ^ of ' the darinc 

"act .■re'riii'iV'pc'.''i.ri ' it,' : i -.ot.ms cmidren to leave tae parental' root.- ,11 tlie;- 

wb’^ ' fiQli A - Wiastcr of.strategy, ^.headiiitist^pf a school-conducts Ins ia^tution, 

‘■b Joy;, lives -/of’his'. soldiers -and bd'u ah' immoral basis, thepnpils must leave the 

•linilSClL ‘-1-1- 1 ' T - '1 v - A ?■ c \ -v* -- • A : 


..... .. . .., ... , ..... -i,.g 9 .yjrri'merit; does :a grave -I 

; can be .S.aved-V,'- jtistice' the’siibjccts must 'Wi'tlidraw cp-operatidh- 
..' 4-.. K-vT»-4r“^“ aujjicme sacriricei ,Siniilarlv'- '’'^b°Uy, or. partially shfficientiy to, wean the riiief.; . 
?'?^-?^gdrc!s; the,; bloodless -'"iitethocir of - ndn-“ •' •h'nn>Ahis wickedness,. ' In eacli case.' conceived by 
idddperation thr-rd '-"‘ t. • -• '. 'iuethere'is'.ah demeiit-of suffering whether men- - , 

iW ■ choice, • ■ tal or pltysfcai: Withohf .such snfieringit is'nb'f '= - 
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the modern review for JDLV, 1020 




all iMix TO at oati! sLatt fte 

■re!^t.ou. o._ parent to child is nataral the 

degree or Idna^i injure 
the children ^-hen 

unintentionailv IT shodd’fa'^^^^ ““• 
entinriated an' anrT^TJi ■ P"<^umed, 
tet of paxMts canaif '‘S.oSr.i!''; J<“ 



•i ° ~ ua-e sompfirr 

ft'*! ?■ fcr S If „r 

J.iaciiji s niie v/ere fo!]Qv.-e£] tEere ^Vi' 
be few parental roof's sh -H 

TMaisiota plta°fot tidt™! 
to cTiddrea, but a 'f^J^stice 

domestic life and the 
control which all, voun^^d 
together should lioderlo and I ' 
Etenm the case of so ?? f-\tt:ase. 
f that of which Dasa-aSi ^ '“Justice 
tow^ds Rama, would the kr^t 
a nobler wiampie br simnwf.V^ 



argument ws whoilv agree!" ^ 

^Incaseof 

saw 



welcoming an Afo-^an r„^^°®ed- 
lama. Alahomedan .S ' of 

fullest and franhe-it the 

^vould %ht to ; that they 

■vraated to conqupr ImU ' who 

equally frank 

sjoa from tvithout underi't ^^^'jova- 

^CW to uphold the preS^i^\,^'th a 
to indicate Jnatic4 wo^d and 

full sjmpatay.j-fnof have 


emphahcally that if the i/rcstlse of t' 
K requme such a thing we sioalGy 
abaoluceoy opposed to such notiasS 
I - '>5h?c. ,.^s rega^-ds the vindicsticE. 
ju^ace, we cannot conceive . how' jos 

^offending people of India theiindiJTrS 
iavassou, for an o|f 
th-Rri^f Ailics.amongwhojiv 

If the P'^P'c. the masters of & 
Fn5ll ^?'^”f <^'’‘^-eto drive out 

gopo^uon-and set the Indians'^ ^ 
something deserving^ 
^^emicotscussioa. But the world 

Uberators'!'^^^'^ Afghans in the ra’^ 

in4?inTfor’r‘' whether I 
olimdfrr,' P^^poscs of conquest 

!f",the upholding of Isle, 
In forrrp^^'^ vindication of jusii^ 
India hPe ^atoraedan invader*" 
their 

tal:ea India were an' 

S" ^“terests of Islam. C, 

question tki- \ ^°t necessa^. 

view of tnp ,^K' ^°t taken thesfi^ 
case* these expedidons., V 

excused if thf. ^'Islamic peoples niaf' 

'iohe mote; 

upheld. " prestige of Islam 

r!. J 

^ We Please Noter " 

to draw att^y ^^terests of the pu*: 

which the V-v ^ advertisemectlf* 

Allahabad the Pauini Office , 

valuable copi^-*^ “u rare ^ 

Gandharfs^ 60 pieces^ 

s^.nsent piaster- cas:s 

wita an n-r>„r . “s, a Carved stone 



mg of the prestige of “phold- 

-ot xeature an invasion of may 

nation, for by J 

5? ibatv.-c do say' studied 

quite piamiy 


alsuppl^^, other ?E* ^262-2 

. t'P ii.. i-terest and imr,^ antiqua 

^^«.*tlun“s2ri.?3^'^” We have. 

^ojthacq^aSthmh that they are 
«^d research iiStitu^o^““^'* 

With interest iffis q 
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ammejdf tlig Eibei'alPartjt^priiited in tbe- 
HrantVof In Aa.- vAYd not " discuss' tbe‘ 

iitns:, of'its.JaciiieTC Perhaps we., 

enqt.qualified’tq.^do so'.. And if we were,' 
i' would not; dd'it. ';'Fqr we.dq not like to ■ 
ld^:qur Voice to the w'rahgKnV;. notes of. 
hicli:;newspapers;ai:e at .present ;fulh As . 
gards- j'the.-progranime proper, "we/inay '. 
^dn general^ terras that ;we do not, find ' 
dfahy thing' which;, woidd.. wish thA' 
lirty not tp: do.' : If ’ it can carry out even ■. 
rpafty,qf,:its progranirae, it- .will, have 
rae, ':mttch. good to 'the cduntiy/ , '• 

Calcufta, 'University'? 

■'Aye,-: criticise'' the ■ .Calcutta ■; UtiiVcrsit;y- 
hen .we think; it justly ' deserves'; criticism,, 
ad '■ wA; defend •it .■against- unfair .f .'criti-' 
smt when ■ ; it ■ • . merits 'such -defence. ■ . .'dt,- ' 
ietef6re,;gives -.'us ^ pleasure to .find ' that 
Ct.;;. J.; Anderson’, I. C. S.}' (retired)j,D. 
ttt,y ,has.sqiiie.' good words to say .of it 
dhe. Ai/atfii Pey/e w. .Says h'e',--p • 

difthe lirst'piaceVniay I venture'.. to". say. that- 
itics, of;'tlie Rep Jit have beeu a- little ..to O; ready' 
t assume, dhat.there is; sometlimg’ .very;., rotten 
;tlie. ,sf ate: .'bf .-Inglier ledu'catioii',, ra='13ehgal ? 
Varptb judge the 'Calcutta -.University; -by- itS', 
uitSj'-'bV.th'e-.'best results’ bf'.its teaching,.. 'vve ■ 
led-nqVjdcspaip ■ Educated’ Bengalis'' Have' 'not.' 
bhc;' badly'- iii ' the.,’.' wbrld-u-Ide- , s'truggle- . 
stihctibn;’. ;A, Sengali was the first to enter' the ', 
idiah'.'Ci-vil ’;Sen’ice ■: : another' Was 'tlief'fif^'tb ; 
Itaiii to the responsible posfbf a ' Commissioner 
: dDivisiop..;;,a,-third.was the first,; Selected, to' 
e'Chlef.' Secretary. 'pf-anbUierl province than his 
wm;-.'a';posfc; requiring' ihifidi’ -.tact,' .discretion,' 
nd'. knowledge ofmen. v'.Ahbtherv' was 'the; first; 
Klian,: to' be. , made.^a. 'member ■ of . H is ■ Majesty’s i 
wy/ Cbuiicil> -and ;'vve„' all Vrejbice 'that Lord- 
inha’s,ser.y?ccis,;-'todiis ’kuig'aud country”/"(to., 
sediis 'bum words)" ’Were re'v\’’arded,by elevatiori ' 
pdhe ; peerage,; alt. hope;. ..that’* a .fainbus,; 

'.^ygali nian; bf .-Science, may ' shortly be.' elected 

pi.l'.hVdP'^Vtcd' "Kbiibur ' of .'Fellowsltipf . of ; th^ ' 

.03ml;'S6(de'ty. Frarght' m.ultiph'.' ptliermstan-,'- 
^^>qf .dispn^ished '■ '.sube'ess' •in; .* aCade'uiical* uh 
I'uiust at 'least, 'nien-tibn' the ,. riaraes;- 
Asutosh Ariikeijce',' , lately yicsVChancellq'r ; 
f lhodmirersUy,'and' nutho.r oV. • mstigatbt.'.of 
interesling.-;addiiibns to its-'citiricnluni'; . 
, i ' ? O’’ : '.Ft asad - Sastn. f ; and. ■" ' am'oiig v 
jmtqrsj siteli already .distinguished "scholars as 
dr. ’-;;Saniti,,';Kntn'!ir‘ ■ 'Chiittefjee, AfriA Kiraii= 


5i'; such. graduates, as Aesedlas not .whbll'f .failed 



., jn .Beugal has had“ beneficial results in the 
' igVblutipn of Bengali literature. . ' , - V . 

, . ’Again,' though ho'bne .'c^an be more conscibxrs 
.thanV bfVhe drawbacks fof. imparting instrnc- 
.fton in. ;a' foreign language,’.lei:us at once admit- 

■ thab thb teaching of English has had wonderful,-’ 
. jiiid;' not, -altogether ', expected j results in the; 

• (jvolutiqri ofiBengdli'' literature;' da Europe we 

, ^re-; familiar- with - the influence, ; which foreign- 
literatures -exercise, o-ver 'the ; growth, of indi- 
pilous - literary- expression..; In'"; Bengal, there 
has beeu no 'mere aping, of English style. B.at 
.the quick ■wits and; vivid iihaginatibiis of- Bengali 
writers’ ha-v’e :'sei2e’d,.\vitll’,',a'eidity”on.the various 
. forms'’ of -literary . 'art .. presented;' , to,; them 'by 
'yEnglish: poetsj novelists, 'essayists,; dramatists;' 
.^Jlot. only .meii,'.. but, women' also, ; some ;.bf the 
latter graduates- of Calcuttayhave^wriften books. 
-;'Wliich 'manifestly ’owe' -fheir " ’mattbf- : br'dheir 
; ihanner tb ; whatv ha.V beeh 'wntteij' by ^ ‘English'-- 
: .men . pr-EngYisii ■women.- . Eet ; me repeat., that 
' :.there has’, ’been .no “mere,; imitation; --dn,- almbsfc’ 
hVery case ' there is; an', "ihdiyi'dual' .s^lej ;aud . a 
' 'gtyle . which is 'unmistakably;Be'ngali...-.;'.r merdy' 
'.; wish ,to . assert, q-ery - earnestly;; thaf^-, sq-'far as „ 
.. the elite is.co'ncerned, Calcutta' has-beendjusti-", 
’-'iied'by -the literaiy 'exploits', ofher'cfiildfeui .--She; 
r'jh’ay'Well beprou’d-bf.tbe’ni.;-.,’,,.-' . \ 

V; Tiie ; Residential.'/BysfSmvr-''.'^ 

’ ; .Owing: partly’ to -the'clTect pf diredfahcl';- 
jridifect official,'’’propaganda ' and., partly f 
V'tb '..qthe’r. ,? cause's,’. - an ''.'impression: pfe-y.ails 
, -that .residential uniyefsities ; are.;, under''a.ll '- 
’.-'possible, circumstances,' .the. 'fi,fst. and. they 
’ iastpvqfd ■ in’ .'uniycfaity ’.ideals.' ’'!We have' -V 
. ^repeatedly tried to cqf reet thiP im'presstqn) 
•jwhich',. 'will, require- , to ■;be;''.';mddified;;q^^^^ 

' feading ^ '■the. -ffoUo wing, V passa^ V’ ih .-Dr.- .; 
. '.-A'hdef son’s a'rticleh;;". 

'’"-...'Even .-th.e.'now :co’ndemhed system;- of living,;'’ 
. iji messes, and lodgings' (which; aftbr,- alf 'Js; the; ■; 

■ system s'!;!!!' followed by’;, the '.'Umyersity of Paris,, ■ 
fvenerableV '^mother ' bf* our ■.bw'n, :;Q^ofd'‘and ' 

■ Cbnidridgel'diad. its,advantages;'-as any"; reader 

; ()f modem Bengali novels -may 'see- fbr-ihimsclf. ■ 

•’ ^brae-'.day'.'Vbon, • I .ain told; we f shall. '.all be;-.' 
:-i'eading:',Tag_ore’8, “Nauka Dubi’t ih- a'. 'trarislar " 
fioii.i Read; it; and jAu; will, see that a Calcutta, ' 
,’:'vmder^aduate’.s life, in , is.;not' without , ; 

jts 'agreeable htimaufs and c.o.hipens'atipns.'- >. y ’} 

' DrV- -Airiderson fpomts'Aut' the-.fmmJiaf'.i 
"■'defects, },Vtbd’, '..of'.- bur. ...umversityj^^^ wMch-'.y 
.Vquid'-.be rihhoyed; tp'^a; ■grea'V extehfc.; even 
.Vitnder.dtsVpresent' cbnsf:itntiqaifthefe;had;,‘’,v 
•'■pben.iiifqi'med 'and-eSebtive '-'efiticism in'-the. 
-'.Senate and in ' the pnblicpressy ^ '■ 
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dgu Ptriodicais” Ssction for supiiiyiag 
information on tlie suOj’.cc of tbe icadcr- 
sEip of la%Yvers i:i pubhc !ife. The reader 
has seen there that virtaailv every aaa 
TTiho played a roie of distingmshed leader- 
ship ill the earh’ dats of American historv 
WES a lawyer, bat that at present lawyers 
are cot so prominent in public life ic* the 
Emted States o: America. “What can be 
said,” asjis the Cc:itiiry Afa^’ar/ce, “to 
account for this shift avray from the tolo- 
pre-erninecce of tlie lawyer as a pub- 
lic l^er ?” The answer Has fairly dear, 
says the s^e journal. “In colonial days 
most of the vital questions that held the 
hopes of the American colonists in their 
balance were legal questions that rccpuircd 
legm Imowkdge for their handling,” of 
wlnCia e^ampics are given And the present 
cuEnge oi the ymblic attitude towards 
lawyers is also dearly enplained. 

A change has coiu!, d tfcc smee ‘-citis'r of 
Amepcau life smte tho^e early dafs .tad? 

Lfe IS to-day rooted ir. Eodal idd ecocom’*- 
cocsicwatious more thanm legal coasideratitS^ 
We srdl -aye_a problem of the freedom of th" 
pteFS, hat It is more a qmstion of econr>-A 
taan cf tinlrtieal irn lii-im ^ ..rit - _ “QUO-,.., 



and the proSreer than 

coanfcry W'estiU have Tirtaallv eCcty^-r^- 
•^e prphltms tliat vexed oar coiohial ^ 

lo solve IL^ probltsas i:owreGajri-°£“t“5! 



tor ageaeraiion of;.awitr-, who, tiyjowfei; 
de-.otjoc to the publb right' %.illi the eOu.-‘.tr»/ 
tiieconstmatL'n; oi thejud.c..! iiiiad/whi 
a iseaujig ajinatry to^oapdaordtred time. 

Some of our burning public questions, 
are no doubt rooted is LgalconsIdcratitT^ 
but them _ a-t ‘•ocial, educational, cscortf 
nne and indu' trial probkms of not Js* 
importance which are awaiting solutJt% 
Our lawyer leaders or tvould-bc 
taerelore, require more than mere 
cqaqjment, uud if they want to do 
dukes well, they must be preoared' 
sacniice some part of their incom^, ‘ ■> o 
British Responsibility for 
Peace TeriuEA 

p opinion has held GftS? 

^ ruain practically reaponsible for 
^rms Oi treaty offered to Turker- , 
It IS conceivabk that all the AOie's £h% 
IS ra^ponsilulity, and tlierefore aeitail-, 
cirected against Britain alone mav be 

article" in 

TA^r’-i from which 

nrovp <^tracts, appears X 

the niore responsible thJ* 

^ otner powers. Let us take lt4 

^^^an Premia 

"nSSTitVr 

. , : Tensps, oi Pans, says ♦ 

that for ' 

„ Wcu: uiUQ^. o^„ soldier not 


addition to, a masterv of k-al ^ 

saline rights for -prh'c'^i f« a 

teadere of colomal times fovgu\ Lw A-fh Iff' 
aasEhiftec to another qsar^ o* . XT® 

The decide of the iav.v£-r-=n --..i,!- , 
is dee in no small meas-Jreto 

TXT£?IL:P technical SLof 


SMS. This '“°^cert 'of abandon A* 


lira Y.-c-ld soldier not 

from th*:- 

nopiir, yoa have nl^d 

vign ccntTol capita! under i- j 

und the ercarr-°l, ^ 

fi'c delegates their terxitoty- ^ 

which vvfli have* ^ 

TurhiVapelpW^^r oft 

consisteatb^fo?j_ ^ 

? o«rlSa‘S.°™g policy, 

• compulsion °“^'“Potary. The 

% le^ “ Turkey, ^ 

•'c piktc k^hr-t-‘® ^d the Pre^h Italian troops htg^- 

c a Ao-—;! . i%P +■£-,- T — 1 . paper Xe Temps deeJuf^ 


sgaiij do:cEna 

■ mV's™ r.„i,7MSr 

- - - ™ '^«=«rt ■of xSS'b'? o^oof. 




yzMesslca of a natloa-s !Lh 
i«ly and iu^th- gow-rn t Vilv 

ofTa.^ The 


0‘ of tile Treatv ” oosure tLe applicsPo: 

- » -A «S. “ ww i J!'. 

! s Ik,, -r-. t^atlltalv tvarned the AJX 


•ottiftiauuing eo; eges «e. The “Jar,ttaP v.-arneo toe 

t-^^dynaiJeldealfxhe ^ aeftoV' " militi 

— wemaySope n^cssary the coaal 


i cuAflvi-? 

the speciai 
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? Constantinople ■ -and tlie Straits. It 
ks,: — 

•'mio, tkea, is to fornisli the army to make 
;rkey submit to the will of the Entente ? ... 
lizelos intervenes. ..and says: The Greek army. 

"e offer of Greece is astute but dangerous. Do 
• want to set the Musalman world ablaze by 
dug the Greeks a mandate to crush the 
rks? And, in any case, would they be 
pable of doing it ? The example of Smyrna 
'rot particularly reassuring ! ... The only thing 
Entente can do is to formulate their diplo- 
•itic agreements on the map, only to find 
I’mselves sooner or later faced with the impos- 
'^lity of carrying them out.' 

Idea Nazionale of Rome sees the danger 
(^anew Jehad or holy war, becaitse the 
''ace terms ofiered to Turkey amount to 
,<ecapitatiori of the Musalman world.*’ 

: We learn next that Roumania was not 
'ked to take part in the discussions about 
Jirkey in the San Remo Conference and 
'I Independence Rotimanie tells the powers 
^t such a settlement, dominated by the 
.g Three, “would only displace the source 
' injustice, of discontent, and of compH- 
|)tions.“ j 

f The French view will be understood 
bm the following extract from M. Paul 
buis’s letter tu U Humanite 
\ In the east of Europe Imperialism is satis* 
ling all its ambitious. It lias reduced Turkey 
|(t an enclave in the raidsr of States which will 
,i its vassals or of regions which it will itsdf ' 
-Jvem. It will h.ave the oil of Mosul, and will 
'"iiilrol, by its indirect hold of Butum, the oil 
d Baku," It occupies Constantinople. Even 
stter, by putting the Greeks in .\drianopIc and 
istowiug innumerable presents upon Yenizelos, 

; prepares the rc-estabushnient ot the Byzantine 
■jiapire in favour of Hellenism, and makes of 
nat enriched Hellenism one of its most valuable 
tttsiliaries in the East.. It will use it against 
futkish nationalism, and eventually against 
vUSsta. The shadow ot Taiglaud covers the 

, Editor’s Apology” in tho 

Tuno 'Number. 

To what was said in our last issue bv' 
way^ of c^laining the omission of the 
ymtispicceiu it, it is necessary to add that 
the omission was dneto circnmstanecs oyei* 
which neither Messrs. Ray fk. Sons nor 
the Modem Review Office had any control. 
It is necessary to say this : otherwise a 
would implietl on the firm which 

Wai not iatsttdctl and witicn it did not 
observe, , 


Famine in Puri and Elsewhere. 

The Government of Bihar and Orissa 
have sent to some newspapers lengthy 
communication explaining what has 
hitherto been done to mitigate the effects 
of ( what is popularly known as ) famine 
in Puri and trying to show that there has 
not been a single death from starvation 
in that district. This communication can- 
not be taken seriously. The Bihar and 
Orissa Government have not been wise in 
pitting the evidence given by frightened 
chaukidars and dafadars, and interested 
police sub-inspectors, &c., against the care- 
hiland well-weighed words of men like Mr. 
Gopabandhu Das who are honourable not 
merely in the official or conventional sense. 
We continue to have full faith in the report 
penned and published by jMi'. Das and 
his colleagues. In attempting to gloss 
over clear neglect of official duty, the Bihar 
and Orissa Government have had to malie 
admissions which are sufficient to estab- 
lish agoiust them the charge of criminal 
neglect of duty. Legally they may Hot be 
guilty of the death of a single Oriya, but 
morally they are guilty of the deaths of 
many Oriyas. Whoever may be, rightly 
or wrongly, made the scapegoat, the 
entire administrative machinery must be 
held responsible for the scries of tragedies. 
It is really difficult to see how a single 
death from starvation can by any means 
be proved to the satisfaction of Govern- 
ment. Supposing notice were sent to the 
collector of a district by a man v«ho was 
starving that he, was without food and 
would die exactly three days thence ( if 
such notice were possible to give ), and if 
that man really died on the date , 
fixed, Government would be able in 
this enslaved and terror-stricken country 
even under such circumstances to bring 
forward witnesses to prove that the . 
map had eaten grass or mud or some such 
delicacies, say, four days before Ills death I 

As medical science does not definitely 
state what length of time a person should 
have been without food before bh^ death 
for it to be attributed to starv.aTion, no 
indubitable of such dcatli can ever be 
brought to -the notice of Government.,. 
Moreover, as before the dcafh of a sterv^ 
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b-biVcriltclies eyet to '.walk • witkoltf tliem ? 
^strongly, clcprecated 'aay . special representa- 
in'yand; earnestly asked the , Conference to 
hsider.whal' was no\y taking place in Madras 
er this sorry'question of cothtnunalrepresenta- 

taVy- ’■ 

He strongly objected to the.. Mahrattas 
nag' called or calling tbemselves a depres- 

jt'It was a niattet of shame and disgrace that 
"me';of,,tKe‘ Mahrattas took credit in calling . 
em'selyeS jas: Depressed . Classes, There will 
;h^a3':s'he social, diftcrences in this world, and 
;me people' hdll alwaj's be more; advanced than 
herSj'.But/that-was'.np,. reason why thc 3 ' 
'phld , call those wild were.' lagging behind as 
pressed ‘Classes.- Ifmea:c6'uld not have any 
;5pect ; for , .them'selVes. others' ' would- not; have 
ij .fot- them., • Up to' thisj time'. they " were not 
Jnrd'.fi’tatf'ker dienr a i^siss^; anly 

■dV ihad thej- come, to -realise that, aiid-.-the- 
rid Ofthis evil was in the newRefornis. 'Sirapb* 
caiisti-' their, Jntcrests should not„he neglected 
ese classes'called themselves backward classes 
iith;a-T,dcw;,to, getting more privileges. .To him. 
;>Hyhs'ra,;'maiter , df shame aiid disgrace, that 
;.mtltancbu'sly, with the new refonns-this erj' 

■; depressed .'’classes' was raised bj* the Mahrat- 
isj . Suk,. their js'ainti-Tukatain had told them 
;ft,t’.'there was nothing 'more disgraceful in this 



, Education Eamino; , , 
any students are going'about from c6ll-y 
■jd tpcpllege 'seeking admission but finding;, 
bgo'oin anjAvherc; This is particularly the , 
dse;'wrth .'those' 'who haye 'matriculated in 
heJsecond and thi:^d .^divisions. '.Eyidehtlyj, 
ipre educational institutions, are -'.yyanted. 
To're, students seek ’admission': to medical 
;p,ncgcs .', and" schools -.than' the , existing; 
d^.d-ical; institutions', can ’ make- room for.-- 
dore students want to ' learia engineering, 
.hap catfbemcconi'mbdate 'at-Sibpur.. Bat 
iy.hirthe largest humbec ^'.of those -'who, 
laye-to cpnic, a’p’ay, disappointed from the-' 
'bllege-;gatcyconsists '/^of stxxdeats . who.,;’ 
? i®™' the 'ordinary; A rts and' Science -- 
blJegeS; j' Wg.aru - not -aTUong those whp', 
ky-tlia't, liberal non-pi-pfcssional uiii versity ■ 
dtieatioii'.' hi'.' Bengal .'has '.been 'overdone' 
tlrat- i t is' already”, cis y widespread, 'as'i.-' 
'i:|hS-:l;njted;'Kmgdbm'.'--AVe have prb.vcd ■' 
basdcyvsaess,ofsr.ch,'a3$ertic)asi; - in odr- 


;vrAa^ly.-ad"mb€r,f..;.l?cyert^ as '.tlieVe •; ist 


loo jittle 7 professional, technological - and 
tpc'atibtial educatibh', it would be best if 
cner^es.ahd educational benefactions were 
. directed to these fields to a greater extent 
than now. Hence we consider the efforts 
cif the Mymensingh “people to have a medi- 
cal scbboi.ia their midst ,yerj encouraging. 
Hence, too,', we support the resolutions of 
tlie.:.Calcut'ta University • Senate in Com- 
' tnittce which lay stress on the '.heed for an 
■- incorporated college of science, pure and 
■ applied, an incorporated college of techno- 
logy; an ;incbrp6rated‘cbllegepfagticuiture, 
hn..mcorpbrat'ed',-. college pf corn'meteg and 
eventually -', ah incorporated;' college of the 
fine;arts,; arid which 'porai:, biit .the 'desir- 
ability, ! off new.; co'urses, .‘preparatory .'.ho 
■techhological‘'ah'd.. p)rofessionar studies 'fin ; 
.the '..uhiversity, .being .p'rpvided,,' oh' '"a: 

■ sufficient scale at' a ‘huniber-off ebnvemeht. 
Centres, throughout Bengal'.- f 

T-vyo ^Heart-rending Tragediak ■-yfi 

' Frohi’'the copies offt'wo .memprials ad-.', 
dressed'. by.fJBabii Hajkaim'al-, Hag'^.tp . the 
Cibvernor . of Bengal and .the’ Governor-..'. 
General of India relating; to- th'e.-fieath .of' 
his “tw-o '.'sons ;Chandi; Gharan Nag -‘arid • 
; Rebati Charan Nag,' it 'is'clear that he is a' 

' pectiHarly uhfprtnuate, parent.; ; It is stated 
'iti'hls'”memoriol to'the Goverhor-General 
that liik “eldest- son ^Ch'andi'^ Cfiaran ■ Nag-^'.' 
•whs' unnecessarily; arrested;, and detained - 
hi- 'Rangoon- Jail, under ..the Ingress vlnt'o 
.India Ordinance,. 191-i, where he lost his 
weight ..by iQlbs;. and .contracted ' tubci*-'^' 
cular consumption', as the inevitable result '. 
of which he died, after his so-called release" 
'from'' jail ; ;(fo'r' he- 'was . still- kept •’ under,. 

. surveillance) '* at -his', yillage .‘residence; in.; 
Benga.1,”:'. -Mtcr-memorlalizing in' yairi' ili’e,- 
''Lie-a^nantjGQveirnor' of Burma arid -Ithb';!- 
,--\-icerOT', oh. the; IT.th .November, '19,17, 'tfiv 

■ aftiteted , . father; submitted/a' . memorial ' to -'. 
tVic Secretary, of; State '' in wliiclr he prayed- .. 
■riiaf that high authority' might be pleased ■ . 

ascertain-^;" --‘''I,'..?' 

• ' fi. (Ty ‘Wlmt;- were.' the, ; charges; -'agahist - 

■' .dixeasetl ah'd if they were .' fopuykited nnu kc-;-.,- 

'.'Vas given' ari-v ; opportnKity- - 

;.'cljarg!i3,'r-{3'>' LTo-.V.-anfl UiHier-.yKhftt.vr.’«U!i?tnp-- . 

-' c^a.the-ingr'^^ •intb Intiia 'P^inamc ‘ \U._. 

' li>t-S.'Wa3-. tipnketl hpp’.inst.tnTn;'. {at -i, ftat"-v/as 
-'thsirehtmenr-''£aeted; ■Qtil-.tu.thc ueoeased; ybriy'-," . 
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he was in Jail aad how did a robust aiid younjc 
man contract the tubercular consumption 'while 
be was in Jail (4) Who was responsible for 

<5,»nftir.rr r'lintidi to Calcutta nv, a rip.-'l: Tins5.>nr-Ai- 


ctc. (5) If the memorialist's petition to Ilis 
Excellency the Viceroy reached His ^Excellency 
and how it vias disposed of, 

And grant him such relief as the occasion 
requires. 

The memorialist has not up to date 
received any satisfactory reply to his 
memorials. 

The memorial to the Governor of Bengal 
relating to his second son Rebati states 
thata police ofEcer made overto thememo- 
rialist’s nephew 89 articles of Rebati and 
informed him that Rebati had been murder- 
ed by his own party [the anarchists] some 
three years ago. The memorialist prayed 
to be informed why the fact of the murder 
was kept concealed from him so long, why 
it w^ communicated, not direct to him 
but in a round-about way, whether anv 
attempt was made to trace the murderer 
if so with what result, what became of 
the dead body, &c. But Babu Ram Kamal 
has not received any reply to this petition 
either. The memorial also states thata 
letter, of which a copy was attached to 
the memorial, addressed to him by one 
Gaurishankar informed him that Rebatl's 
death was the result of police torture 
This is a very gruesome and mvsterious 
affair and requires to be cleared up to the 
complete satisfaction of the public Other 
wise the impression on the public mind 
would be that Rebati was murdered bv 
some pohee men and that the Government 
of Bengal have connived at the murdrJ 
The smbility of the British EmrSelS', 
not be destroyed hy such an ii^pSon 
but neither will that stability be destroved 
by a thorough investigation of the case^ 
and It IS 3ust imaginable that a sati4cd 
public IS a source of strencrtli to th 


Empire. We pusposely refrain from apf 
ing to the highest considerations, as 
do not generally come into the reckon^ 
in state affairs. 

The “Ohai’kha” or the 
Spinning Wlieel. 

The Tvladras letter of I'oun" India U 
some very sensible things to say regard/ 
the movement for popularizing hand-sp® 
nmg with the charltha among Ib- 
IV omen. 

South India has not vci realhed themeari 
of the haiid-spmnmg moveraeat. flLas a 
other provmcc ?-Ed., M. R. ] We have 5“- 
to sec that sa long as the weavers 
depend on foreign yarn, be it Britislior Jap.'.t- 
toere isno emancipation. The taste for ' 
counts has not 3 et been overcome. This h '' 
to an msutocieat Tcaiisatioa of the na&f 
importance oS wearing thick cloth in order''" 
replaced. People stills- 
will bring adequate ns, 
ns present cond’ •• 
TOntinne, hand-spun yam cannot serve iif 
uage-tanung occupation. Does knitting, p3-f 
C-. any wages to the kV 

leisure time in these occaf 
Tbe ipiaumg vrhecl must be instakf 
"'here an hoct* 

work- ladies from 

their loicr ^ ikhont personal profit sp** , 

‘^creations or in poH • 

fr srfimdnd f °4.u he eSploF 

If only all who f 

spare ^ little leisure tune thus turn the so’ 

wc‘^d\oth“^'’“ he solved.'^' 

whSav ore"-? u thepoorerclass ol wp- 
homes to smaller earnings in their o»' 

insults tvp^rn'" ^™ldst temptations'. 

™ts, we can entirely dispense -^th foret 

swadS;='''^^ and proffioi! 

fer coar-e™i^^i7* ^^“^ apparel is to 

yam sn?n • in £dia of coa^*^ 

tSn Wu^^ ^'r for that purpose 

IndiaS c/mrkha ali 

inuia IS necessarv. 
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V;v .::.;:ini)ian’sett£er^ ifC^ 


-WHOLE 


•tliish article/ , I /to /write; '-chiefly . 

concerning ‘the . \ wohd^ftil Icingdpin r ;d£ 
Uganda in Cehtral ^Africa, and of- the 
rt ^yhich■ Indians -haye p^yeddh hoping 
ward.the/deYdopmcntof.that conntryjj 
When the coast of East. Africa- is reached 
in Bdmhay, the.;ship'/. drops its . anchor 
the- inland < channel between', the island 
..'Mpinbasa; :'^d/ . the "-hiaihdaud.;, -The; 
rhour itself, is called Kiliudini, and it is , 
tain to .hecbnie.one of .the x&dst .impor- ■ 
nt ports 'on- .the;-. East/'- Coast' of .'Africa/ 
y 'Ugandn^ Raitway '/"starts from the 
'rbph'r mouth and- after, passing a'barreii 
tyt climbs, ' -tlirongh the ' liight, . up . the; 

‘ • /' , / •ff /i 1- ' - . » t- A_ j ' . 'Iv I. : 



A direct rays of the suu-bcat down in the 
y; :■ /time, —for . the ' - country is bn the ■ 
.uatbr;~hdt/ at', ■night- ■ the'-, aiir, As/, cold,.-, 
[d. ri bluiik'et is ahyays needed, in the early , 


prmng.,, 


s,At.''the/.ehd-'-bf -;a -full day’s journey,, . 
aiyobivis ; reached, ;.b\vhere- Alie,-' Scat- of 
pretnment hasi -been .placed. , . It - .is also ' 
ie;ci*atre'bf the rjiihvas% .Yvitii'.- its,bfSces ' 
ad;- rro'rlcshops'.i . Here,. the. .Indians -were ' 
je.-carliest.occtipant's, bnt: gradiially ,thcy 
iy , '.being-'- confined /wtthin - a segtegdted- 
jya.by , the, Eufb'peanSf. ' iVho are. deter- / 
Saicit to , hiahc’,' ^^^^^robi (-'what , -they ' . call '■ 
ith'dAyhite Alau’s Capital, /Quite recent- 
feWill'”^hcr 'European approprialioa"bf--. 
^ppytaht buyiacss sites was nearly . 
wccfyd a". ■timely' reprcseh.tatioh' '-to'y 

^.Colbaiai/, Ofly/e": hiis / checked •. '.this / itiV. 
y!?£%l;hdinmist ns,ti'Ve;.tra'nsactioti,., . - • T /•/’“ ' 
bhi'jlm 'railwdsy asee'mlsytill',- 



,oF 'zebras, .' ostriches,’ ■ and ■•,/ all- -kinds '' of 
: .antelopes,’ can be./ seen-. Rom/ the. carriage^ 
• /windows-; and at 'one; time 'ia/the' past; the, 

■ country, in' certain. parts, .rras ihtested -by 

■ lions., /In. the cbns-tmctioh'bf.tlieAailwayj'' 
, ■ carried/but by. Indian' workmeh,Very hioriy 

labourers . lost .' their lices /through-. beihg/ 
devoured by lions,' '.The stbry 'is /told; in; 

- a',' book- ■ ' -entitled, ' /“The ■ Afan-Ea-ters -.of 
. Tsa-YOi’.! /'./..j' 

/■;; .Thisjhigher part of -the. Country /-is-wdl-i- 
watered.; . It ,'is /‘greatly coveted- by .'Ehro'. 
/peahsjAvhb believe, that, ./in; spite of, the/ 
;’/action/of the - sun’s . rays.npoh .the.- iwhite ' 
sldh at the Equator,, the . country..- eari; ,bc, , 
: .turned one day- in the future into a- “White / 
Alan’s , Country.'? ' If byAliis is meant/ that 
/’the -‘white’inan/ , 'dill/ doylabbttrerV -y’oriy; 
,iu the ‘'fields,) the suggestion’ is .-palpably/ 
absufd..-..ArideYeiiif,it is.'ohly implied that ; 
the. ‘■white niau’, can 'live a, healthy ;' aristo.i 
, cratic life, as ; master and ,/ overlord the- , 
prospects, are . doubtfiil,, especially ./for .the . ■' 
/rearing pf/his family.-; -..The ?Ea.st' African/. ■ 
./.Gb-rerumcnt/hasits.ow'u clear-cut and defi- '■ 
/ nite'opintoh, fou.bded op experience, aga/usc ■ 
the. ■healthiness/.bf the .'clitaate j foirit still--. 
. ihsists on every civil servant' taking" a?Tur-‘'-. 
Ibiigli outside the protectorate eyerj three // 
..years, The.jeadmg:doctoi*afcNajrbbi ,has,m ./ 
the saine manner,, consistchtlj maintamed.y 
^ his-'b-wnopihioh,' .after-long: ycar-s ;df ;resi-/: 
dcnce,.,that- tlie.nplahdsof-.Easfc , Africa: .are.'/ 
■neither .suitable for : perttfanent .Bumpean/ , 

’ settkmeht.'nor for the-; healthy, npbrihgmg 
■’ .oflEitro'psan' children.'": 'This e.'pp-sHgbt dr//'-/ 

'.ummp'Qrthafer qxtesixoEC,' "./because, 

■' inatte'r of ./fact, die- ■vyhbie.o&the-.' jBu/:Ap«an-.', ■ 
. arg!mjcUt/for;makm|x//thy/ Uplm3ds..p£. East/ ''/■ 
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6- and -was respected bj everyone 
|•-"oughottt Bast Africa, European and 
idian alike. 

•* Men of this type went out from India 
the early pioneer days and penetrated 
d* beyond the footsteps of any European 
)4ders or explorers. It was an Indian 
i^rchant at Zanzibar, who marked out 
Le route for the greatest and noblest of 
r European explorers, Dr. Livingstone, 
the memorable joitrney when he tracked 
Wn the main caravan slave-routes in the 
f.erior. That was his last expedition, 
■'* it ended in his death, but not until he 
'd exposed to the full the hateful slave 
frfiic before the eyes of the whole civilised 
rorld. The fact is far too little known, 
,at Dr. Livingstone's great journeys 
itild scarcely have been accomplished, 
ad it ^not been for the pioneering work 
j.'the Indian merchants and ti'aders who 
ad preceded him. It was through the 
.lip of these same Indian merchants that 
leke in earlier days and H. M. Stanley in 
: ter days accomplished thc'ir journeys of 
iscovety. 

; Hundreds of years before these scientific 
iplorations weteimdertakenby European 
cplorers, Indian Traders had ventured to 
lavel right through the woi'st malarial 
istricts far into the interior. Wc do not 
now exactly in what period these trading 
nlerprises first began,' but there arc 
ridences of their stretching back even to 
he Euranic Age. 

The coast line from Mombasa mid 
'anzibar to further South was probably 
of the recognised trade sea-routes of 
he East from very early times— the ships 
iasshig along the coast of Arabia and 
hCtt crossing by way of Socotra mid the 
htlf of Aden. The Arabs were adventurous 
ailors and they held for a considerable 
•cried the West Coast of India. During 
he days when the Khalifatc reached its 
reatest magnificence under Mansur mid 
Ikrim'al-Rjtschid, such voyages must 
save been quite frequent. The voyages of 
nnhiitl^ the Sailor and othcc^ similar 
storitsiathe Arabian Nights: vail show 
-'o\v full^of adventure these journeys often 
how they fascinaled the minds 
tliOFC days by their 


perilous ‘nature. We can see the part 
played in them by Indian merchants and 
we may picture to ourselves how the 
negro slaves were purchased along tlie 
African Coast and brought to the court 
of Baghdad where gold was so plentiful. 

In those days of sea enterprise the 
Western Coast of India was another 
great highway of the busy, adventurous 
and commercial East. From Kathiawar 
and Ktitch, to Malabar and Cochin, to 
Travancore and Ceylon, the great ships, 
laden with merchandise, passed backwards 
and forwards. We must not picture these 
early days of the world as tame in 
character and stay-at-home in manners. 
In many ways the hardihood and daring 
and fearless facing of death, while meeting 
physical danger, were stronger forces in 
men’s nature than they are to-day. The 
'Vikings’ of the world, the reckless sea 
adventurers,— were not confined to the 
Northern regions of the earth’s surface. 

There is a fascinating passage in the 
famous book of travels, written by Speke, 
whose title is 'The Sources of the Nile.’ 

, “Before leaving Zanzibar,” he writes, 
“Colonel Rigby, the British consul, gave 
me a most interesting paper with a map 
attached to it about the Nile and the 
Mountains of the Moon. It was written by 
Lieutenant Wilford from the Puranas of 
the ancient Hindus. It exemplifies, to a 
certain extent, the supposition I formerly 
arrived at concerning the Aloiintains of 
the Aloon being associated with the 
country of the Moon. It is remarkable 
that the Hindus have named the source of 
the Nile Amara, which is the name of the 
country at the north-east corner of Lake 
■Yicloria Kyanza. This, I think, shows 
clearly that the ancient Hindus must have 
had some communication witli both the 
Northern and Southern ends of Lake 
Victoria Nyanza.” 

When' we come to jurigs the political 
situation to-day and the con llciticgr claims 
ofindmn and European. Settlers, it mast 
jior he lost sight of that tim radian 
settlement has had its origin in .such early 
iiucrcotirse as this between thetv,-o toasts. 
There has, i* is true, never been any siga 
of any desire for occupation and conque.st 
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fxora India, bat irtercommanicaidoii and 
setaeiaeiib bavt^beca contintsot:?, 3Jerelv 
bj tbe natural ilow of population, Zanzi- 
oar, v.'bich IS twelve uours by sea from 
-uombasa, is now more an Indian than an 
Arab colony, as far as its trade and in- 
Qjiszry are concerned. Indeed, it mav b" 
r^ugmy stated, that nearly eighty' pc; 

Snif ^ 

At the time when the British took 
[>os£.-s_5:on of East Afriea, the mmn daim 
EStaoiisned by Great Britain was th» 
protection of British Indian 
-nbjccts. It was stated in the Roval 
Chaw^ o. 1688 issued by Oaeen Tictona 

rhelmperial British 
Janca Company wms caicnlated to 
be adt antag^jns to the commerdai and 
Sf Z the British Indians and 
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comf^hed ro reside ;ni 

Pow™' .protection of aI^ 

o-cn .or an occupation which has'T^ ^ r-n 
v-o a Protectorate, it was praetiSiit^P» 
^y fcond argument pat forv-'-d 
fetisn diplc^acy at that 
therefore a fact of histow' x- 
protection of British 

pTimarr reason lor British *1- 
East Africa. “ o^cuyation of 

ihere never was, th'^ff. — I ■> 

conidbe, ainorebarelfkS 
acnee m the recent histo^ n 
Britain and l.er CqIo^? Great 

«" the European ‘ 

Egsmua Ra Jwav w-f r after tfa 


roe History of East Africa’. ^ 
Jiistory not a single reference Is i&dc, 
^ae part which Indians have taheaE, 
development of the countrv- It Hnst', 
^erred tram reading the chapter, v:df 
y this Commission, that Indians^ 

Cl 03 £ Y 

let Sir John irirk, whose knov:1mp 
East .lirica went back to the times o^ -i 
yneeas Royal Charter itself, gavearfp, 
heiore tne Sanderson Commissiobfl 
lOiiows :— - ' 

i 

r Indians we should sal 

• nov,-. It vras entirelv throngb ri- 

iaifnence of : 
r p ^ ^^^ants that we wereahk- 

hxfiuence that ev ‘ 

Sa5 -'” ^ r ,, 

T.TitOIS, irlo l'" 

dse -^rica and Hgands, 

years of residence 

iiatcwnrfers«..„.,o . W’bes^ 



State for;.; r I Under-Secret^^ 

Indian he said : “In 

taininr/hinSxJ^-^’ Penetrating and 
which^r, sorts of plains, 

no whiff> ^aji could go, or in 
^ore^t earn a Eving.: 

earir be^riLilT;- ° d^dopefi^, 

the ' trade and open&^i 

tion.” ^ -render means of comm , 

and weeks in Momh, 

At last tFp - . ^ Indian c 

t2ore came to mah^- 

“> Cgaaij. .. 
A. Desai fV./ journey wereS&- 
the CriRrh.,.-!"' ?1?^'®^?'iScing secretary. 


iia.lwa 3 ' was built I rT- *■ ~ A. Desai fW. ,7 J°»oey were Mr 

SS Indians akogether ^ |rf®|^^=hig secretag 

^ta.,xanu tp occapr it 'hiw of V- ’c ^asan Ali,theso: 

s,dT ms their rwm brcsmx^’'^ -^“^*“' Pr. ?*daiman -^ii. i-hf CoCi. 

ate sapprits^jou of ^slaber- 

rucia. bsgotrx- mi aat ^5 where 

miervene, the Eas^- to 

m;«-jon, pixtideii a"ce~ Com- 

odidal ami Govern- 

M®anGotcimr.tnt:fc ^ if 

gnd vw'ntra H their 

‘-'iciiapterp^ 


foliower of .p '^^.rsinghbhai Pe^ 

^’tten notes 1 ’^^hose veij care 

article, T -lOne of ki -my 
some of thf. wj- d^cribed in the p 

“I«>n Indian^ 

.State xaitwajsaiSq-'^^®-^ travel 
^^•tenauce^of^K 

test.,. 1 shall nr have rO 

hac at ^ enter into these st 

^ dis^cnbe the Uganda p« . 
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(rHb\'Hve: qa.’;/tAe - 'oppositc^^ side of .Lake 
(.ddtqria'Nyaiizai'' 

i’^heicounj^ of Uganda is one of tlie 
.lost ferfiledd.tlie world. It has an abun- 
dant rainfall.", all. the year-round, -and the ■ 
tdgetatidpfls.always green. 'Tt.has also an , 
xtraordinaty, .beauty of its - own/' and I 
ball; heyer forget the glorious picture of 
'he:blub' waters of the Lake which I often 
bw; from", some eminence or else through 
be;;trees.,>.I,alSo watched a sunset over the 
"iake,'dr rather, over that gulf of the Lake 
rpm which .the . waters of the Nile descend. . 
;d: ..was; : indescribable-, in,, its beauty. .An- 
htherr suhset. which will.always.remain in 
by",/mind,‘ was 'when ;-.we were on the 
feather / .crossing/' the . Lake . among- the 
bland A '/-There- is only /one country- in . 
/ndi'Atliat i have as, yet seen that has come ‘ 
ip /to the ; beauty of the s.imrises and sxin- 
;tets -/and; 'wonderful green ' foliage that!. 
I/aw/ almost every day of my, visit in,' 
/.Igahda,/ and - that is. .Bengal. Possibly , 
ihe/Halabar coast would give 'a sitnilar 
biebirebf green foliage and sinning waters 
/inder a sky flecked with pure .white .clouds 
iuring I'tiie- day V and w^ 

:tHp'riiing.'and- evening; /■•' I 

Thc'pcople'of Uganda are far more intelli- 
jgent/Uiah any other Africans - whpm I have , 
/bet. f "Education , lias .'spi'ead,. very; widely , 
/^tuoiig b'pth'inea and women and theirnwly-'. 
ijea-nit Gliristian faith has left. a deep 'mark 
/lipqii their ' characters' and on their, domes- ■ 
tic life./' They are also the one people of . 
/bi'nca,/whdm.'l have seen upto the present, 
/■wliA appear 'certain to' bavC' an arilsiic 
i-'future.'-. One can feck this, in. theiir, music . 
/and/can sce' it, in their dress and hi their- 
ibqases and in their common utensils. The 
tihis; .they are. .-now passing" through is 'a 
kterfibW.i critical. timc,for:them,' - because the 
/inyasipu' .• of the.'ynlgarity , of 'cheap ra'anxi: • 
/Tactured bTticles-Trom., Eiirope ■ haa bcgim-'. 
/.bad pressure of the AVest is ehdrinous,. 
:Tiub’-''up t'a/the,'presnaf,-'tltey have sttfrdily ' 
r/tesTstea'/sa,. -almost dvery .respect,' 'Ab.ove 
/•xill.-thcy' ;ltaTe stoutly’ resisted.-'the invasio'a ■: 
'.IQf-rthe /BiigHsh, A 'language. . Instead ■'■-•'of 
sltishing- hr./tfpwds'., to icasa'^EngHsh', in 
/'/PblbsyEh'o'lSt-tiifey have,'.I» '-.ynuiTycllpasTy . 
//fkpek i'Gmey, , established '/ a, .h of 


brpse-'//-writers'.v:-;: They, b'axe'^- exceCdihlgiy 
-proud 'of' this gfeatbational achieVement, 
ahd-.they well deserve .to.be/prp'ud of'it''; 
forTt bas been the very salyation of their 

■ national character. ' 

■ ■ '■ One of the most interesting mo-cningb- 1 
...ever spent was atthe National- Parliament', 

.' called the Ltikiko, which whs ’ held 'bt 
;-Mergp. '.'.The whole of ’.the . .jiroceedings. 
-were. , in .the mother tongue, ' and ' the 
speeches -ithat were made were :brief. and 
clearly 'spoken. They were taken dOwii by 
'reporters' who. were-, present/ -."'and:' the’ 
.'Pre^d'ent’s ruHng.-was immediately obeyed. 
I have'/ told before/ the- . stdry of the/Chief- 
' justice (who has a seat in' the /Fhrliament 

■- e/quah . td / that of the' President '.and;;. the; 
-Treasurer), how he raised/a laugh concern-' 
the Indian , question'.;. The; Lukiko held a , 
discussion upon the Economic Commissidn 
' Report,, /which had-' stated .'that- Indians 
/were doing hariii to the . country -'and had,- 
• -retarded the deyelopmeht of /the 'Africans.-- 
■' ‘-Why /Chief justice, , “if '.the’.l 

, Indians left the cbhntry, we shp’uld; all have ■. 
To. go-back to. pur- hark-cloth again f” ' .This 
, remark of his. was cheerbbmpre ./than any 
otherjAnd theindians have; ho; truer friends' 

; in Africa’ than the ;p-eop]e , of Uganda. : ■ :• 

’. AYhat touched me niPst/ot' all. was the ^ 
'■ way -that the. younger chiefs and ’/sons of ,. 
' chiefs came tp me and.- asked me. to meet-'; 
- •.them,' without any other' Englishman'being, 
present., '-'When. I did so, they told' me' how,, 
'.they, .wished to come move into toucli with ■' 
India /the j-t'oTji^^ileyer feel altogether at 
■b.ome.W-ith'En'glishmen, .not. even /with the ■. 
misrionaries.' There ' was something that ;/ 
' kept the two , races "apart,/ and they felt 
that. -/the gulf was growing ...wider.- , 'But--/ 
on the other -, hand, ; they , found ' that they 
cbnlrl get; on vert'- well \rith'.Uic.Indiahs, '■ 
..and -''they made friends- with them /quite 
easily, because*' they ryere . not proud; a'nd ; ' 
haughtj-. But '.with the Inbana whom/they / 
/in'ct i at;, present,; ’ tlieir .diflicuity -waS-that ; ' 

/ those' whom they ,,maf were of thy ptt.ty .V 
’■tritdxng tjj5e .qiul'ao't ..the/'liieraJT type .of;/ 
/Ihdiniiiff / They told 'me. ':thef. had ■ .often /f 
’-'ibcid ab'bttt'th.e'gTeati3es.sof Indian inteHect 
/■in'thc.'.phsj; ahdtikir co'ubi_.ry1iadtmd5tl0n3-,.'.' 
. 'Ab,pafc/'th5's//0ne'bf 'th'eni /did-,', ''me-' • fch'rit-/ ;• 

/, Uc''.Hacl'.'i:yad' ht :'thc''''Engfeb , , 
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some of Rabmaraaath Tagore's Poems, 
tat greatest Indian Poet, and these poems 
had jufinenced him greatly. Was it not 
possible, he ashed me, for some of these 
great men of intellect. In India, to come 
over to Uganda and see them and teach 
*em m the midst of all their diSenIties ? 
We are hhe htt!e children,” another said 
“‘h . to meet all these nev' 

diSmlnes, and T.-e do not understand v/e 
are hhe children.” 

They told me, also, that thevvnshcd 
..ome of the kgger Indian merchants to 
come out ana establish hanlis and huskS 

bmmcas, tney said to me. “much better 
Indians tnan vnth the En^lich ” 

These young chieis, Ttith ^ ? 

had learnt EngEk. Tvro'or thrSh^ad 
been to England, and some hadbLn?o 
Trmitv College, Handy, in Cc-vlon. I 
pressed a great hope th-.r TrC i 

so™ of them^gU corns aid EtcST’ 
fetudentsin Shantiniketan ^ 

them faithfully, that I tSd 
to make their request knovrn in 

have done so, and I hone 

and again, ^ so again 

W hat about the mlssionaiie- '*■ 

tasked I do not think St; 

finer and nobler piece of v-rH^ ^ ^ ° ^ 
last half of the^ 
that accomplished bytheearlv 
to ligaoda; tvho,4To«aS'2!°'^“ 
Ur.Tngstone'E great appeal to 

stoiy resembles that r f -^r,' whole 

ChrisEaniH- mo-.- of 

tfac I lava 

been exaggerated ; it ic all f-n!'' > 

parahel to this storv “of S' 



baufl (o’r 


lit 


resit. 


Who yreie reach" to Ia3' down thefr 
m order to v.in from savagery’ till: 
noble people of Uganda, has oft&n 
home to nit. 

Surely these are the true cowk— , 
the world ! These are the true lasmPa 
of historc' 1 ' - - 

But while my words cannot 
^^5* ytrongU' the nobilitv of those 
niisaionary daj-s, yet 1 could feejsU 
present time that an ebb had come k 
tide whici! had before swept fortTi- 
The missionaries, who have corns oy*. 
.Kent days, <-eera unable to win tSth 
oi the Ug^da people, as theearliet, 
sionancs did, though I must quicib"’ = 
that I found notabfe exceptions- 
Ltie young chiefs there is a strained 5^,- 
ahicn at times almost amounts to b‘fit 
ness. They are afraid that England 
o rob them of this fair country'. Th^“, 
^tionahsts to a man and, I would 4 
a woman also : for the women 
paWiots as the men. Perhaps 



'Celebes and the SoSeT “ 

tu Euddbist mo^b '-■la 

tbdr Kospdof loveti a. ■ P'S^lfag 

«!.?, Si is Ugb'S,*; ct'-T 

there love bv hate and ^ ^^‘tered 

ucu thn stoV told 1 W 

botS 


1 — — j-iivv are not i 

fiir JHJssionaries -wii! 

Tk^’ ^ ^ crisis in English rule 

T w'iil always ; 

mpi English fellow 

enough, I found _al 
and tU stage reached in ^ 

cane Fijian Cfaris^ 

T feeHogS,^ 

same ' There wa^;. 

Wore the missionaries, 

-T-t .j ^ ^sd Ijeen unbounded afiect^ 
arie« ^ ^ that the m^- 

as the being of the same f 

ponularir^^^^™^^^' shared thf 

GS^„g/„*= Govemesdt 

which the same fear, ^ 

-eSed is H 

desriUT ^ 

tristful fyes to ^ 

some ^hat, to-day, there - , 

Undertaki^ " profitable tac£‘^~ 

inwithreci? world to be^eUg* 

the ,5-ast The cotro^^ ? 

to be esploij4 cotton so3 bs^'t 

' ^iereare fortunes 
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;ade and Englishmen and Indians are 
rishing in eagerlj to make them. But the 
,>iing chiefs of Uganda said to me with 
rthetic earnestness, — “Is this all, that 
3:dia can’, do to help ns ! Can she not give 
ti from her store of learning also ? Can 
e not ^be'tanght by her, how to meet 
; ese problems which have arisen in 
pnnexion with the mighty material power 
i£ the West ? As India has felt the pressure 
/thatpower, so we are feeling it also ; and 
j caiises ns the same dread and alarm 
lat'has been raised by it all over Africa 
nd Asia. We feel that we can be friends 
jith the Indian people, because they are 
-ruggltng like ourselves with the same 


i c 


difficulties, aud they are noi proud. They 
do not want to dispossess us of our land. 
They wish to live in peace vrith us. Will 
the\' not come to help us ?” 

I have expressed in these last words 
the substance of much of their talk with 
’me, — some of it through interpretation, 
some of it through the medium of English. 
It was, as I have said, the one thing that 
moved me most deeply of all among all 
my experiences in East and Central Africa. 
I have, therefore, felt it necessary t o speak 
about it more than anything else on my 
return, 

Shantioiketaa. C. F. Andrews. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE EEPUBLIC IN CHINA 

Bv Bendy SARKiVR, at. a. 


^ 1. The REtonuTioNisv Manifesto. 
!'S[-1(5SS the^ English people drew up their 
“Declaration of Rights.” In 1776 Jeft'erson 
/ framed for the American colonies the articles 
f their “Declaration of Independence.” In 
‘7S9 the French National Assembly pro- 
slaimed the "Rights of Man.” And on the 5th 
i'f January, 1912, Sun A*at-seu, as President of 
he. provisional Republican Government of 
■'Ihina, issued from Kauking the first manifesto 
'■'if republicanism in modem Asia, 

, The declaration mns thus .‘ 

■* ‘To all friendh' nations, — Greeting. Hitlierto irre- 
(hedhablc suppression of the individual qualities and the 
, lational aspir.itions of the people ha\ang arrested the 
intellectual, moral, and material development of China, 
Hie aid of revolution iv .as invoked to extirpate the pri- 
, mat)'. cause. We now proclaim the consequent over- 
throw ofthe despotic "sway of the Manchu dynasty, 
iandlhe establishment of a* republic. The substitution 
aj .a republic for a monarchy is not the fruit of tran- 
(siont passion but the n.atural outcome of a long-cherished 
desire for freedom, contentment and adv.anceraent. 

“We Chinese people, peaceful and l.avv-abiding, 
have not waged war except in self-defence. We have 
borne our grievance for two hundred and sixty-seven 
years, with patience and forbearance. W6 have endea- 
voured by peaceful means to redress our wrongs, 
sware hbatty, and ensure progress ; but vve failed- 
■ Oppressed bej-ond human endurance, vve deemed it 
nhr inalienable right, as well as a sacred duty, to 
nppeai to arms to deiiv er ourselves and our posterity 
Jwti tha jaiko to which tje have for so long been 
ssfectedr For the first time in history an inglorious 


bondage is transformed into inspiring freedom. The 
policy of the Manchus has been ^one of unequivocal 
seclusion and unyielding t}Tanny, "Beneath it we have 
bitterly suffered. 

"Now we submit to the free peoples of the world 
the reasons Justifying the revolution and the inaugura- 
tion of the present government, Prior to the usurpa- 
tion of jhe throne by the Manchus, the land was open 
to foreign intercourse, and religious toleration existed, 
as is shown by the writings of Marco Polo and the 
inscription on the Nestonan tablet at Hsi-an-fu. 
Dominated by ignorance and selfishness, the Mandius 
closed the land to the outer world, and plunged the 
Chinese into a state of benighted mentality calculated 
to operate inversely to theu natural talents, thus com- 
mitting a crime against humanity and the cinlized 
nations which it is almost impossible to expiate. 

"Actuated by a desire for the perpetual subjuga- 
tion of the Chinese, .and a vicious craving for aggran- 
disement and wealth, the Manchus have governed 
the country to the lasting injury and detriment of the 
people, creating privileges and monopolies, erecting 
about themselves barriers of exclusion, n.ational 
custom, and personal conduct, which h.ave been ri- 
gorousb' mamtamed for cc.nturies. They have 
levied irfcgufac and ivurlfur taxes vvithout the consent 
of the people, and have restricted foreign trade to 
treaty ports. They have placed the him embargo 
on merchandise, obstructed internal eomnierce, re- 
tarded the creation of national enterprises, rendered 
tmposs’ble the development of natural resources, denied 
a regular system of impartial administration of justice, 
and inflicted cruel- punisliment on persons charged 
with offences, whether in.aocent or guilty. They have 
connived at ointial corrupE'on?, sold offTces to tho 
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liighc:,t biddi-r, suborafoattd ntnt to iniLence r. 
3ectcd tnernost rtasomble dem jnd. for 
thr." mr-T conceded ^o-called reforms 

“?s.r?hi "i-.rsvf i“ 

the angoish-c^us.ng lessons taught them 
Potcrsrand in proce-s of , cars hav e bv.uoh. r 

Ss. 

.ho .to ,1 cU .ihlf jy" 

OW good rntem“SSilSrmisuX!“^^ 

Icly and unreservedly declare the follm mU,! n 
promises — . ’c toiio\..ng to be our 

treaties entered into bv the ’iTsn,.e, e r 
the date of the revolution u.ll i.o ^ ''tanchus before 
tothetimeof th^r?umm' ™ “"tmually effective 

0«„d «.o “S™ 

luwlon \vjII be repudiated Fnr<- crn^ ” ^ revo- 
tics incurred by the Manchus mdcmni- 

uiUbe acknov.ledged. Payments 'ms a teiolution 

Mrredfayihe Manchusafto^s hy bans m- 

be xcpuaiated. Concessions tinted 
tncirnatwnak before the revolution fill 

Any and all granted after it v/ili bo rnT^ f rcopected. 
persons and property of foreign natioTnf '“‘‘'I' 

s:;S3.“ 

b-,u ™T4t" ?d"‘Sfe .0 

itruoturc compatible vath the^n^ f f ® national 
neglected country. We shall s^ruo ““c ’“"g 

pie to secure rkice and tn i i the pco. 
ftlanehus < , ho abide peactfull v in flv prosperity . 

diction yviU be accorded eoualit- cf out luns- 

^ .-Wo iiillremodd tfeS 

nJ, commercial and mining codes rt 'nf ''rt,'' ‘|j 

^boh_-h re..trictions on trade and oom financesp 

religious toleration and the 

tians with foragn PcopL better xelf 

ever been ma nUmrf ar^ than ha^ 

n li'T' f “.'“s ' 

srfsf 4.r„s. “?] 

country. our peonl^ 

“V\-tK fV ^ P'-^dour 

rcpLb!(cchtxShS^£^ho^ will the 

tam.lv of nat..ns, not Sv‘ o'"i 7n o he 

pr.v.r=p^ to., «>°pSate m thf “f f ^‘ghtsand 
tas.o. boildmg up the c.v liuat onf f tVe "d noble 

PevolntionaTy '^ertd. 

> nature, fir^ ap^oW^s for %'fi' ««ir 

1 e , statements of the Simw nf t Solution 
regimcy and secondly. proSbes i Preceding 
frcimtbenevv order, ie d,So ntsurancrl 

discoixtcut witli ihf r»^' ^i^steuancf- r 

w;tU th* -TV gf ^ Tj 5^ from 

wrongs pti-^ 


r*‘^‘ ‘■faf/js quo and on griets, 
th« pv’ojik It effi, 
‘-“f revolutionary tire 

f happen to lx. chiefly 
nicntal and fanciful. The “nalural l?fl^ 

rnommr V” engineer it ins..c; 

manner that the active surport or ps® 

the masses, nay/ of a fradi® 

•^he enlisted on its bchaE 

in 

of tb^fnf„iPf - the orgaairing copfS 
soul nifl that constitutes the • 

ie f P'’ of revolutions. ‘ 1 

Don o.iof-P tecognired an iPSti 

Svm ^ accon,p7,:bi^pIy because thechSt. 
are iusfc 'fhe preceding goycm 

PowLs'rrH" pay.s the inte^-- 

the United 9^ fheir own accord, 

disnutci fDec^‘'T^d%‘^‘*^ Colambia-Pa. 
tecessionisP^^V-^^r^"’-*’ tilUes m 

Bohemia ( Czecli riationalisf » , 

tvronglL (jf'Sust-September T91S). Rigid 
hadtf revolutionists Id 

the sheer fart Rgitupacy of their caese 
movement bi>(,n ‘’“c<;^ss. Only then has"* 
a “historic-f mankind asaht 

Wvine«^"rs of Drose 

moves ” toyyard which the whole area 

mdicatrt°of^cntir^ ’•.-t 

Sophy that nourkb^^'^-^^^ pob'tical p* ’ 
itrevealstL"S^'^-^^" At any?» 

responsible for rt PuTh 

picture of tlif r.r.-U L f^r it is an accur.>< 
matter for scentfrT is none the le»-‘ 

of scientific histor^?* “restigation oa thepSi 

Rcstoratio^n and' R'^^^T^ English Civil "W' 

Whig y ersion. Ar!d ^ 

revolution are +hf “ “ “ leaders of the Amer^ 

"Not only i by Lord ActoS 

tmteatbwbutft w,!'^. difficult to subs^ 
hmgbnd vvus not The claii?/ 

was unjust, the innir+ ^Jspro^ed, and e\en 

bear. The sufjei7mr "as notbsti 

miss on vv,-is immeasuraf f ^ "ould be caused bj 
mua foUoi. resistant. ^ ^he suffe.dng 

remote” aee, and it was more uncertain®^ 
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lltitioiiists in Prance, as ifc' turned ^out, was 
tHSpiring perspnality of tlie young lieutenant 
■i Corsica.-', 'Napolepn' was the Uving embodi- 
5 t'of’all,,tlie*:flbating ideas '.of tlie age, tbe 
ionalistic’; enlightenment' of ' Voltaire, ' the 
;;Statal'Saturfre'ult,qf Rousseau,' - as well as 
jhe.- raobocratic radicalism of- Danton arid 
■jitopianddealism,' of Robespierre.' 'It was'- 
’i'lnilitary .hypnotism exercised by Napoleon 
il'.-rtweritynYe niillion 'men and women that 
, -lied - them •■•toifeel ' the justification of their 
;,ciples'jas a.'i matter '<of- course. It was the . 
Ritualizing. leadership of a dynamic soul that , 
“-itened' .the ‘ atmy . of ra-w- recruits and lay 
^irals'.'tb' Venture- on' defying, the aggressive , 
’ibert'of.Europe in its attetnpt to ni^ "the 
jlution ; in : . the > biidi .Down to. 1S15 the 
;■ t’ch' people- did', not ohcet,aare. to exhiblt^or 
•R.; remember Vhe, paper ...mariifestd of’, their 
^nciples’.’i but the fall bf'Napqleon proved' to 
^Jmilar. to'.the fall of Bpaminondas ia ancient 
i'besf; As'long as another Napole'bri was riot. ' 
'thcoming, . thousand siich documents were of 
*iVail;./' ■ 


re-yolutiori' iS' justifiedVonly-by. its' success, 
^'justification 'of the Chinese revolution does' 
^Rco'risisV-.in .'tbe c'vils of tlie Manchu'admi- 
i Vatiori, hhiysoriveir', atrocious they may' .have 
in' reality. ' . {It. would ha-ve to be sought in 
"'"'richievements' •of' the. “futurist’’, patriots of.' 
■;,ng ;• Chiria,; ' Iri ; the meantime .'the '1 Nanking 
P'imerit;of;i9l3'iriay;be examined as _'a' .record ■ 
fl'O.Iitical literature, ' '/■ 

j2.- .. pisrOTrSlf 'AND AlAt-.'VDMINrSTRATIO.'r.- . •_ 
ji:‘his;'--'cjociimerit\ .'.'of;' .ari" ' Asian revolutibn'' 

.R gains ''Vhe ' fariiiliar -phrases,' '■ .“irialieriable-v, 
.it;,!’, “consent of tlie people,” “irregular and ' 
i(J'ifid'' taxes,”.' etc., -But R evidently , it does riot', 
jj,'!tnpt to,.exhibit aphildsophie grasp of .life’s ' ' 
jj'lanientals. Nor does it glisplaj' . siteeping 
stcralizatioris- iof ; '.an ''^absolute .'Vharacter,' ;. 
' ether social or ecbnornic. .The instrunient is ,' 
j^tiriarketieither by any .cbaractcristic tlicdry 
'^.ibpular'soyereignt'y or'.by any- eppch-malruig- 
-'jiticai XVeltanschaiitmff^ 'But one firids.iu the.- ' 
I'r’-ri'^’tbne'^qfthis Chinese' manifesto -a - dista'iit , . 
i^yplyilikeriess-of the Bill bf ' Rights. '.'. There 'cari'=;' 
;;^get^cted‘'in' it Ra' faint., echo. of- John Adam’s, 
Jit'enceon the' 4th'.of July.' ''It bears' probably ^ 

- ^ V. 'T _ .-f, _ f* _ ' ' 



-j-^dre or ; less .the same larigurige\'was used iri 
ftpep'. by,R.tlic' partisaris ' of '.Carranza- against, ' 
:’of;i'dietatqrship of-Pr'esidcrit'Diaz. ' "'.The-- 'wo^y '^ 
,. the;pTe-:Bqlshcyik'- revolution in Rusbia... 
jjfV'not'beeii far remoVed '-from'' this ■hrgutri.cttt'l" 

'P 


■ . ■'LikerVt tlie- steam^erigine." and •• the; v'.U^oat' 
revolutionary ideals and democratic platitudes, 
songS; of . freedom and humanitarian' carit .are 
the universal or cosmopolitan ; goods -of -.’the 
modefri'^yvorld. They are- not '.^the.- “patent!’ of 
the'.iridwidtials or races in. and through whom 
they- were.' .born. These ' shibboleths rirefat the 
service of, arijrbody that, can comnaand them; 
Probably ! it, ' is weU-nigh iiripossible for ,a people 
to ibe essentially original in; -the. iriariufacture'- of 
a'revolutidri;V.For this we should -perhaps, 'have, 
to wait for.the epoch of socialism triumphant. 
That'is dikely to usher in ' a ■ radicrilly .. ‘riew 
psychology ■ with its', ethics of the . “rights "'pf 
human personality"- as- distinct '! frdiri -the 
conventiorial.'; "rights ' of man”- arid '.'.“rights , of 
■woman;’! ' The plntbcracics' masquerading .today 
under the guise Pf constitutional • mPnrirchies- 
arid , ,'everi ; republics wduld • theri ', a'utbmatically 
be snbVeVted.' Evmtually..' a- 'new' phraseology 
and idiom of revolatidn may.’ thus grow: .up,; for 
■Idle' future 'pioneers ' of, ci-rilizdtiori; • aud 'jtlie,' 
apostles of new. -types'bf democracy. ..-R ..R; 

,', if the political philbsophy/df -the;-;, Chinese' 
reVolutiori' , is^ any thing . but ' extradrditiaryvthe . 
demarids'df its leaders- do not ' 'rise-- abo.ye any-:; 
thing but the ’ stereo f^e'd'. -The. case riiade'- by ’ 
therii agairist the' lilanchus. docs riot .exhibit,* a,' 
picture of . the ,, atrocities- of Spanish ..rule iriPhe: 
Netherlands' and- pera 't-.or the-hoirbrs', .’.'bf 'the., 
Siberian dungeons ; under'! the RPmariolTs.' , ,It' is' 
not a record’of-the^age-long sqciar arid 'political 
persecutibri . of Jews in e-zery .Christian land.-; '! 

,!The. definite refcrencegPo.,the' iniquities.' of 'the, 
Marichumdhiinistiatioa. .are, P'agrie. indeed; ■'bri't. 
they -ivotild he equally applicable' to the decliding' ' 
periods of.Vhe, mdigerious. Chinese '‘.dynasties;,,. 
Sun ; Yat-sen’s ■ Pccourit •' of -the '■'Manchus 'is tlie; 
'same .as;, Erriperor .Shoomchi' Rthe'Manchu's ! 
account .of ', the last ■ Mings- 'Prid-, the. histonap 
'Sre Ma-diien’s 'accqritiC-of'the'Iaspirans. '_ . 

'• 'Besides,: •thefgrieyanc'es. eriufaera.ied Jn . "this . 
'repiihlican: manilesfo' " of . the,:'-'mbderri orierip! 
' wcrcithe.gnevarices of cye^-European people jn^ 
' the,- eighteeri-th'.;. century. y ' •'Which ' ’.Occidental' . 
nation .was ''tliea^lfrep frbiii' one or, other . or, all 
• of, the following . features of ’socip-pPlitical life 
serfdom, ; '. iri tolerance; '. persecution, JVpligarchy, 
arbitrary taxation.? ■ These' Vver'e' practically 
the “iriseparabIe!accideats”,-.of every' -Perilightcn^ 
Vd despotisirii’,!. e.'g., thatpf Frederick of Prussia,' 
.Joseph of Austria; and.Gatheririe," of .Russiaj ■' It 
is notorious - also'.- thrif in 'the forittli deriade of ' 
' the'Vriinetcerith ; century ■ Guizof,- the 'Prenclx , 
irimister, but-W'alpqled- the. Eriglish’;,,!pcem{er,'' 
Walpole in,- the ipse of bnheryf-cbrrtiptiqnV.sale . 
of offices, -.arid riepotisiii'as poHticdl'inethqds. 


p p^’quld be ' raanifest also ' as; raUch'-’in, ' 

E'-fjy.'^hitiqris. of any qf^'tlic ’.lckscr'.’reptlbliesv, ... . , , . . 

ain'brig anV 'of ! the -peoples-/;!.-! 'apn; firihu'sttt;n‘«---‘and gefrV’mandedrig.'Pjsieahng!' 

'fynvf*mi*ir^hrnct ' tAryiktlrTfiifi?!;. 'in' - Issin.lT* i,orC6,3l- tllC 
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pst^6z.z.ge ^ d^, In zll Lu fracas sni ti*r^ that 
go t<i mz.7.c t~p the. >'rnn . • prsdiail 

-fifed out -tatfe aca gj',xxr.n.r.T.t:> 


112 Ci>»t£^ cur ' 


—fea tHj fourfifed < 

u^ez.',fin.y=: czz sqials : 

The degeneracy of pre-ReTolnEoa Francs is 
Qto.rri'iesi hy Gurtav Bajig. the Danish socialis'' 
in the fono''vhig terns ; ' 

/Tis; a^._aad tpper fatale- rcprcir.t- 

^ cin £ixpu>it2LG3 V h crt bcC2.rri£ rp&ie tno'c 

iiagTEnt^ard v^axh z~^re nsre vas f;Jt tjs 
^cstTuCtH-e^ ci cv-l cc.l-w*rsji , Ths o* 

T*?™. w*23n. 2.„ ^»^L*l£S mr^ pGpi-a»ii'G3 C-*T?1. * . » . 

A*! l^c jrcc d-StS^o ml . 2z. t «<G 3 v,£s cnTcSii rff tliro^.^a- 

ciil ibct ^1-. ^ 


S \\i> ETTE-AMHSrD^* 

Th. kaJcrs o»' tic revolution hsTC W‘2'^’ 
accented the cjU'. cntiiaas tirdict T" 
Atiieri.cati &..holara as to the nea-mtiits^ 
character o: iht Chiscert people. Thtf ^ 
taadc St a point to a^snre the worM tliatC!»--^ 
CTs^a m,] j ajyj peace -lot lug ra~e. 

tar .s r. fallac/ Aotaliv urJbit* 

Thi, = - * ' - - - — 




'td ^ 




CIjIC^ fli-T ab.£d J SCHli’T.s-tTI^lI.OTl f f 1i; ,•* ..■^j ^ 3. 

rtc-chstj, . . ._ . _lt teut a facd tlo^ vr’a.di hi wlrs,- 
ti5e"itr ea trat o: 'radern Rtr^r- .lad as lA 
“ Ftat» uac« it., old -ugme, ,l 

r^*fr 't4><a4i Z. C£tS.t:ir</pb 3 1<¥23 IlTTtitr’ g.r f 

Thisls a recent ‘‘Lahonr’jTf.v,'of B.atsrooa 
rranm the '^ropotkin inHs'-pona- 

Im juustoryoitneFrencaTevoftitioa drav.e 'of 
coarse, i^e picuere. And these are no- 
mere extremist stancpoints. The fer-ts 


nsio..,.. Thie is aue of the many 
jenernltKitsons v iuch the siieccssfal Oc^* 
nine utnetresuL century has been pleases ’ 
propagate nboat ns victisn. the iitUsst 
doven-troddeu Orirs: The iogic of the *’=}^-Pp 
r^es.^ in. nsodeni Enr-A-rnenca hn« sa 
nonsly allov.ed the chnmeteruatioa , 

. ,r,- -si .e,. ‘tindhaor-^^ 


«dre East sor aiS the 

^mystical’ , “qjnrletlc’' and so forth. 

.isinn over the vibiteat:^^ 
..rtcar in 1&35 t'^nt has rcccntlr bed to a ^ 
fdobi oat of the Ooch** 
^1^*" ^“^'-cy virTaa2Jj xctaias ttf 




THE beginnings OF tHE- REPUBLIC IN CHINA 
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I ind 2356. < Today at ilie end of five thousand 
'^ears Chinese citlfitre comprises within its fold 
heterogeneous and inived population as ex- 
' ensive as that of Europe, and governs an area 
^'vhich is seven times that of Germany. Besides, 
5here is a greater China, including the now lost 
■-uido-China, Formosa, and Korea, as well as 
lie seceding Mongolia, Turkestan, Tibet, and 
Alanchnria. .•^11 this “expansion” had to be 
effected inch by inch. It was not the fiat of am 
' ndividual will. A race, whose collective con- 
•icionsness is persistent enough to demand and 
richieve a continuous overflowing and cumula- 
.Tve enlargement, is certainly not a conservative 
.tay*at-home, and war-drea’ding people. 

X The truth, therefore, must unequivocally be 
Admitted b 3 '^ students of comparative culture- 
. listory. Under favourable industrial and 
-inancial conditions a Gustavus Adolphus can 
drill the Celestial man-power into a real 
Yellow Peril”. And this may turn out to be 
i'ven more momentous than the successful 
Pan-Islam from which the crusades had to dc- 
end southern Europe for the Europeans or the 
tvalauche ^of the Tartar hordes in Eastern 
Surope durirlg the middle ages. 

' Another feature of the revolutionist mani- 
'<esto requires special, notice. There is manifest 
•in it a too < palpable desire to placate the 
jChristian Powers. But, unfortunately, the 
references to foreigners fonn the least satisfac- 
tory part of the document. 

< It was during the reign of Kubla Khan, the 
.Mongol “barbarian”, that Marco Polo was in 
.China for twentyone years 1127-1-95). He occn- 
;pind an important Government post for three 
,years.The reference to AlarcoPolo proves the re- 
, Verse of what the revolutionists want to demon- 
strate. For, the Venetian’s account of toleration in 
China indicates that the alleged foreign dynasty 
of the thirteenth century^ was nor ignorant and 
!,hooris”h, after all. The Tangs had protected 
the Zoroastrians, Manichaeans, Nestonan Chris- 
tians and Mohammedans together with the 
Confucians.Taoists and Buddhists. The Mongols* 
'afeo were liberal enough to maintain the same 
religious policy. Further, China was “open” 
<iTCn. then to foreign intercourse and receptive 
sof new ideas from strangers. Otherwise a 
Euroiiean could not ha\ebeen deemed fit to hold 

■ office in the Middle Kingdom. 

The Kestoriam tablet, discovered in 1623, 

■ proves indeed that during the seventh century 
when it was set _np by "Christians, China w£^ 
not closed to foreigners. But does it prove that 

’ Cnina bad been closed since tben ? There is a 
' good deal of false and erroneous ideas in the 
atr_^ regnrdmg this closing and opening of 
China. It is ^ ihoughtlcssly alleged Eor- 
‘Aniericaa politicians that Cathay has alwavs 
vegetated m “splendid isolation.” The Chinese 
n framers cif the manifesto should not have swal- 
i lowed this tnoaumental untruth. ‘ 

. The, China of actual historv' was in touch 


’Ruth the “Roman Orient” during^ the Han 
period. The Hans, the lesser dynasties, andThe 
Tangs had intimate relations with Hindu India 
during the first seven centuries of the Christian 
era. The Chinese of more primitive times had 
communication with the Babylonians. In later 
times, the Sungs promoted maritime trade with 
the .Arabs. And not only the indigenous Mings, 
but the foreign Mongols, as we have seen, 
appreciated the services of Europeans. Even the 
much-condemned Manchns were long friendly to 
Christians. Shoonchi, the first emperor, had 
the empire mapped out by Jesuits. The Manchns 
learnt from them the manufacture of new 
artillery. Kanghi tlie Great appointed German 
and French astronomers to reform the Chmese 
calendar. He jwas presented with a bronze 
azimuth and a celestial globe by Louis KIV, In 
1692 be revoked the edict against Christian 
missionizing. 

The history of Christian missions in China 
has passed through the same stages as in Japan. 
It was during the sixteenth centuiy — the epoch 
of Ashilvaga Shogunate and. Ming dynasty— that 
the Jesuits first came to these countries. The 
chequered career of Christianity in the Ear East 
since then was not due^ to the natural open- 
mindedness or couservatisni of tte Japanese and 
the Manchtt-Chinese. Its vicissitudes depended, 
first, on the internal dissensions among the 
various Christian sects themselves as to the 
articles of faith, and secondly^ on ^ the cliaracter 
of the missionaries as political agents of their 
home governments. 

Christians were at first welcomed as much by 
the Mings and Mauchus of China and by the 
Ashikagas and their successors in Japan as by 
tfap Great Moghuls of India. But political in- 
trigues of the missionaries compelled lyeyasu, 
the first Tokugawa Shogun, while regent for 
his son, to issue an anti-Christian edict in 
161-1. That was the beginning of a persecu- 
tion which lasted for about twenty years. By 
163S Christianity was all but extirpated in 
Japan for two centuries. 

Alissionizing rvas most prosperous in China, 
during the first two decades of the eighteenth 
centur 3 X Here the persecution began a full 
ccntur 3 ' after that in Japan. The Chinese came to 
know of what had happened in the land of the 
rising sun. lyev-asu’s work was done by 
Kanghi in 1717.' The sole object was to defend 
the countr 3 * from the machinations of the “wolf 
in sheep’s clothing.” The same desire for selfi 
preservation had promptetl Jah,angir, the 
Moghul emperor of India (1605-1627), to 
declare : "Let the English come no more.” 

Such was the “Monroe Doctrine” of Alauchn 
China auainst Christendom. Measures ^ of 
political defence are not to be interpreted as 
instances ofMandm e.xclasivene««. as the^ revo- 
lutionist mauifesto'secks to point out- Nor are 
thcy'to be treated as evidences oi traditional 
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tJiiIes^^acqtiire^aU sticli qualities In tfie^ 
. shbrfcesfc fi’rr.,-.: ^ r..* 


V.- ■»: uur mancecs wica- 

not for Iiaird cash, for 
’s'too>poor to aftbrd;enqugh mondy, 
^cqatige; for. onr ; rarv; materials; 
lur hatnral 'respurces '.-y'ere.therc^^ ' even 
're -th’ese foreigners yisitecl'this countrv. 

!.i*rlATr^ o i.';, J3>'iL1 -‘ -T't ' j .A'«* 


A- ’-'^^'4 .- 1 ■„' 1 Y'-r— U.11 -aucu quauties m tnc' 

~aJra""'iiDmf '^ . shof test possible timCi we arc doomed for 

'-rtriS’ -’S'w S of foreign generatioas to coine. Wc have anyliow 

never, too late to begin arid we must even 
. now open pur eyes to tlie events around 
be alert lest we are again ' .'left be- 
■ , .hind ‘in life ’ future 'fierce s truggle of the 
^awaited^flie Tr““Y’ ' Unless we also -get up and :• buckle 

• >P and turn ' tWfT?' t6 "be , beaten in our own ' 

i3 mamifactures. ;■ stronghold., ' . - 

vaenced by the.- spiritualistic .teridenties ‘ ; „ '■; ■ • _: , ■ V- ■ 

.Y^YSe/v-brir,'. forgathers; did; . ‘ d'^r'^/ABbuii 

.s.o--iet tharout- .• ■ The • second .'factor>f production iis’drie'i 

v&A the profits, which will;. , turn' -the-. ' previous; -one td^' 

'• own conserved, 'good accpunti-Eortrinately enough Tridia 

■ I’as'.gotan iabundance.of lab'pur.i- -Rather ' 
^ried' or^fSo^^ \v^ ■ got-Un over-supply. , ofVlabpurers,-' . 

Ised an TnHSti?d .-have; , wit- ■Ieading;;to. almost anuual visits of epiderriics.v: 

. 1 .^*'^®triai Revolutlon,fi«.;> rFxsiilf. -nnil fnrninptsi-f/; -fliJo fl-ij r'.f-j-. ; 


tudiaha?W'n^''?f^'^^*i-''^^^ ' ^ '■ • Ail bversupply.of,iabonrers,-.”d6'es 

ibhierii i di-i .Uic Geo- ,.n6t, ’,howeverj,mean a corresponding supply; .'-I 

- yetWidelyaccepted notibri that mere, riuiii- ;' 

nt'"--wS-. V -4.“? -^dustpal -develop-, .- ber of men can produce:, food, and manufaC-,' : 
tend Wf M-^fiuitely better, if, , ' tiired - articles.- ; If . this d .were' 'Sof ■ ■ Ghin'a'-- ■ 

intn'^o« ■ ■®^°l*^d.',.be;the.' most^ corintrv in . 

tin’^ '“r ;• the -world in .tindustnes arid' manufactures;-; ■ 

dull" ' we v.,:When we refer to Eabour- of a 'cburitrv. we ' '- 

-ouip^ ourselves. be 'uti.hsmg .-the-gifts of ■ mean. the'\’Prpduct,;.wW^ the-lriborn'ers' 


i'f'tP 'thrill ^ .-' Tms; .explains; ,-the .:' ,backwardness,'Vd^^^ 

i'-reSbritlivS - 4 -?' dey^qping. and :utilisiug: ;rlndia.dri--;iiidustries .' (-and; even in Aracul- . 
rie'^'r'TnV her- ^adyrim ■::.ture).irispite of heyvastiriitriiber of 


we"; T'n V.UA , or neyyasymimper otiabour-'; 

?haW' C^m- which:' ; ers._ ; A comfiaratiTC -study of ,' workmen,' in -. 


^ hnW .. v >V'Uiviz. . ^>uiiipi:ira.ciYe 's^ay or ,worKinen, in '-. 

heat ate y . Iridiaandpa^ 

Or ‘tlie, materials 'wliicli wtvp.- n-t-rtriUrfi-- nf.; 


V. 1.:,.,- ,, , . .nir /j - ,, CH 4 V 1 j ^ _ . __ 

dia mafcnals which, give- ' the amburif .of production- 'i per., head lor ; ; 

. Y ^P.-^^'rolnerable.ppsitibn. as regards ,v< j -'. • 


-..'an'd-.- •: 

mearisr;.'.; 
,, • the' .‘ebiiditioris::,, 
.IThrifirst-need is'-' 

cneccni'e-:-'.v-.xo-'.-iraproYe:..tiiex,,puysical.-':and.-:;'resi3tirig^^ 
-'%^"^■-v:vfe.’•f•??.^^d,'mteresfs^*4 -^power.bfptrir^m 
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sauitao' dv.’clikgs and v.hoksome food 
riien v.e shomd give them such educa^on 

tantr .*ncl ha.d and persistent v.-ork 
Experience has by now amply protcd .La,' 
even a smattenng of the three r?; 
goes a longer way than manv othj^ con 

fcr ol 

attached to the soil. In^Botl , 
instance, it has been found 
lanty ot workmen is anythin^ 
factory. At harvest Sirtfe 
fuil, t^hile factories are desert/ t’ ^ 
because those workmen ™ ‘ 

'factory hfe sufficiently att ° cF 
remunerative, and hate -it 
supplement their incom- f-nm 
In short there is no factors iif "be fields, 
one we find in England and'othi-“^ 

The result is the hauiTrln? Jr' 
on the one hand and^ I ^^torics 

the soil on the other. 00 00^5“^*^^“ 
the terrible effects of seasonaf 

the other side we are told on 

nnfif o.,.. that 
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remuneration.ih-itaic of th^-sait'^ 

^ as would cosdu:8> 

wtlhLetng ar.rl conseqnentK-, hsi[ 

oarownp:o.;«wm. ’ ' .’i 

, <-"laxted iiiat as a rca-tiit oft , 
aiKl of the labours of the Indashit!' 
misaioa, India is soon to hare 
-n.u Revolution. Signs too areep» 
“£? vchich sho .V a teauenej towsti 
mdleiuimin 

‘“'■‘b be wasa^d if we do not 
- "he_iesaonsor similar reiivakis 
countries speciaily Eneiand. Uae 
A oi-sc evib of what is known as thi- 
wii^Uc stage oi production' h tlic^’, 
'Cdmg oetweea labour and capM 

In* of f 

• between the cmploi'es and it 
"to exist 

Mntiy m January last. In Bomb&f 

or 'ckhoat any' orgaffik 

a=(»r,'*' ®^t>ng resisting power, tociS. 
the require the i- 

It enforce peace and "* 

«-hnni,i absolutely' essential tbs 

du-striai lieginohig of^! 

and r ■ ^“*^:Ptoniote feelings of sy® 
Labof Capita? 

c- Ii we are successful inthss^ 


— '-u.tiv.cb or S' 
the other side we are toi/i +i ' 
unfit for anv industrial \ 
are desrined to remain'^ffij^ff"^",' 
s.iici Qravicrs of \Ts.tcr»** Yfi 'i, 

bums at both ends. * candle we choii successful mt: 

To remedy this state of -ff ■ our'i-^a . pen sated for otir 

to lilce and look after our''l^Tf^ at awakening to sonic 

care for our hands. 

love tW »;s.rableali i„t, "> 

men of ours, if not for their 

for our own selfish end's at least 

their life cheerful and wortSf4^°“J'^ “ake 
in that way can we only 



nccesslrr^;hiil^“"Th"e h"nd 

and works forms must-be «« 

B^ong lest It becomes filthy ar 
also the men wfio toil 

m^e to keep clean and health^ 

not treat onrmen unhumpnofo' W'^aiust 
were so many machfoS they 

a «roag “personal toueV' be 

winch vras attributed f ?ack of 

of strikes of mill-hands in ‘^be caaseg 


ut least. 

* have to prepare oaV 
tualiylnV'^® among physically,’ 
in bo'd?^ should bi 

whole co„t^ “ ^ spread o' 

ia their Ifo should be well 

^be For all this 1 

primary S -r ^bicult task of Jip 
cation.' ’4,,^ P°“Sible compulsr- 
the bett^ wA in .®°™cr it is an' 

lions as w'ell ^ 

or the ‘^mi 
caUy mind 

Th h- - 

the funcrion^^of'^l^^^ of production j 
gether. It sun.r"°Smg the first 
accessary ^be second v 

order to dev'elop the 

country more's m?^ prodneti® 

more as years rc 
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,.j^ere is a very strong belief in India 
,^g a certain class of people that tbis 
l^.xy is very rich, and that there is 
"hormotis amount of wealth hidden 
^'ground, dug out only on occasions of 
J'iage or death. Such a belief is jusii- 
I )n account of and is supported by the 
l^^ness” of Indian Capital. Inspite of 
“'rast resources in Eabour and Land 
'"are not been able to produce even the 
* st necessities of a civilised life. Almost 
'* hat has been accomplished is due to 
energy and capital of foreigners, for 
bh they have got an upper hand in 
‘y thing and to such an extent that even 
■very life of Indians is regarded as cheap 
brapared to their “vested interests”. 

‘ the attitude of Europeans towards the 
■'jab atrocities). They boast of being 
pillars of India’s prospeiity, not as 
wn by tlie number of -well-fed Indians, 
■"as shown by the trade statistics of any 
lod. And for all this capital and boast- 
\ ^^dians have been all along been pay- 
'a huge price in the form of interests 
•, Government guarantees (see for ex- 
plc the history of Railway Finance of 
la.st 70 years).'* 

-The' foreign capitalists have found it 
ifilable to invest their money in India, 
Aarily for their own prosperity (and 
3 is but natural) and incidentally for 
industrial ^growth of India. Evi- 
itlv they know more of India than the 
lians themselves have cared to know 
3nt the potentiaUtics of their country, 
en now there arc some wliispers of an 
lusfcrial Revolution cre long. Foreign 
^itnlisls are eagerly looking forward 
extend their }Misincs.s rclArions and to 
masc their “vested interc,*sts”. As to 
lat the British capitalists think of India 
n field for their capital the following 
struct from the ‘rime-j’ Trade Supplement 
*'2ad August 1910 will make dear 

'Tytinj: k :>11 roiiiitt, oar Indian l/nipirc m 
for hig fchiui?'! ami surely Arltislt 
k going to be at the fonivls.tiOn df 
O’lr sVtend-?, ilie tcnericau'^ and Uic 
Imxii Siold on tlie Imiiaa xaarkttf 

I’i & t; i\ D'jifs ’•leT'if'.n Jae Victjuia 

j-..) > 


£ind the Old Country (i, e. England) must 
‘‘wake up”. 

So it is clear that British Capital will 
pe dumped into this country, so long' as 
we leave a room for it. Be it noted for 
ever, that we shall have to pay a much 
higher price for our indifference and their 
capital, than what has been exacted in the 
past. If we allo-w this sort of invasion 
(jf foreign capital on our country, we 
shall have to face the opposition of this 
ever-increasing “vested interest” at every 
'step of our progress-— political or indus- 
-prial. The “Amrita Bazar Patrlka” refers 
•fo the above speculation of the “Times” 
in its issue of 16th September, 1919, in 
the following terms : — 

Truly patriotic of the Times, but -what a sad 
comment and an outlook for us, the people of 
, the country ‘destined for big things’. British 
Capital has no doubt done much for India-~(Is 
it really British Capital or Indian ?)— and we 
£vrc fully alive to the fact that there must he 
luorc of it to develop our industries, but 
exactly ttpon those terms on which Japan and 
America got it, and not on preferential terms 
which have helped to crush all indigenous 
industrial enterprise and destroy out' industrial 
instinct. This is one of the many reasons why 
•\vc have always advocated the 'transfer of the 
portfolio of Commerce and Industry to our 
hands, and wc arc still of opinion that vdthoat' 
it wc_ shall be dnven to the wall. In the 
iticantime our countrymen should look up jU-St as 
the Times -wants the Old Country to ‘wake up’. 

Happily there ate signs of the old order 
changing “giving place to nev:”,for during 
the last two or three years we have seen 
Indian Capital shaldng off its shyness, 
though very slowly indeed. The proceeds 
of the three -war loans of the Government 
of India, the floatation of the Tata Indus- 
trial Bank, and various Companies, and, 
lastly, the recent ‘boom’ in thc' share 
jparkcls arc some of such hopeful signs, 
indeed during the current year the progre.^s 
Ijas been so rapid a.s to a tiract the" ciy of 
“halt” lest there be any disaatrous re- 
action like tliafc of 19i3. But there should 
i)c no cause for alarm, as the p-^'sent 
awahening la a resulu of a different kind of 
events chan what preceded -that of lOOS- 
£2» The former k based on the lessons of 
this terrihb' war, while tise latter was 
associated with politsca! m^nem-ents, and 
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derived ii« stimulus from vhosc quarters 
As soon as the poliiical enthuslas.n became 
cool or the cause of it chsappeared, th** 
Swadeshi moYcmeut also fell to i 
ground. 

ft is, however, a sound poliev to Im 
cautious, lest there be a “cias},” } • 
and we be doomed as unfit for ml? 
Industrial or Commercial progress I’n lo 
this rune the Capital has beem Shy bL ?f 
now we have a crash rJiit ^ 
turn into a conviction that homdlmr™^^i 
contentment with the present'ttmrtt I 
money arc the colcicn rnh. r ?i ‘ 
the safest to |„ot 7t“;ii“le‘fc 
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sorniidabletasL to bring rouiulth^trei- 
pcop.e to the sounder view of iavesfe , 
^ out pc-rsuafeiou 

m.t dishess cteated bv auv warAAtj*. , 
Acmomd now*‘wahe up”, that 
nrA,-'^r? r° our economic frccdOJB ' 

I fosclgn capital, ' whii^', 

\tio ^oitmginuaprofitableccrt 

thi iP hmrjkg 

iioMt dijcctions, so that 

'uirl fiP tomeadmatv 

c?kt?nP^ not prove fatal to oKf ^ 
cnstenceasaciiiHsedpeople, 

jAOUJSIi 


b\ DnLo > 

^ROil the beginning of hisiorv fH 

; S'', . e°”^ access t bat U,e ■ 

been said and written concerninp- H Pf century a ninej« 

and today we find the effort tf P'^J'^nceaiKi interest along 

CMstence still going on. jn.stify its ’ prohibitory lines took place. 

Three thousand years ago this n, <• Perance snr'-P^^*' that the "first 

®‘Wei “\Vo hair^'°’' t"o hunS'P'" America was compos 

?” and the answer- ' ''oe, ii._ _ Aew EnHana fartyiprs. 

They that tarry loner at “'ade, 

prophet fue hundred years iate-^c P Sseat 
uncertain terras when he said - 

them that rise up earlv in +i “nto 

follow strong drink.” Twm th^ "'°‘'ningto 

ago a great Jewish teacher 

drunkard shall inherit (f.l ““got that ‘q^o 
Thus, condemnation wa® of God ” 

with thif monster”^Ph^lj®^° grappled 

the nations. It has been like 
crushing all 


f''o hundreer KP •-‘^ica w-as corap*- 

that the fir=f nfr - , -b-ngland farmers. 

»ItI» iqui'°S r»S"“"c. a, .a sa 

early as I our Congress, v 

ithin our Kr. j 

one State thaf ^ '"^ors, however, tiu 

the liquor beginning, s; 

Since the year great state of 

Written inf the prohibito 

Ijever been anv f oonstitution, the 

' ^Ia3’ it not be question of its : 

‘‘leaven that ^ *^bis has be 
i^cgislation bv '."oth the wJiole 

— ...a-wwi.-, ic na, K,. -“=>ia\in„ f'^o was made alnn^'i, States abo 

tire dragon, crushing alf tK ® ‘^estruc? d. the same line, bu 

leaving death and desn^ir • m its path n, "ofore the elerf. 

About one hundred wake. ■’ f*® P’l'esidencv* of fU^ -'^faraham Tine 

the discoverj of the contmr'^ after n 3ears a-ro^i States, n 

-- ,s£f 

'Tisrs“s, 

to son. By a Td Passes fro; 

^ fay some JeneraUoE 
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‘ye a balance. If there is too much against 
■^‘they will act- ' 

a.'^These words stand today as a distinct 
p '^>hecy that has been fulfilled. Prohibition 
•■f. fledgling in America, but it is here to 
L- It is true the contest which marked the 
Afj great battle, covered a period of over 
years j but in its consummation is illus- 
the truth of those words of a great 
J^irican statesman ; “Civilization is a run- 
/ stream and can no more be dammed 
' ' the .current of a mighty river.” Prohi- 
Ipn is a long forward step in that march of 
'ization. < 

' As the years passed, each generation has 
ed set down in its ledger of common 
e the items to thd credit or discredit of 
liquot traffic, until in 1920 the debit side 
le account so far over-balanced the credit 
of the question that almost as one man 
American people voted King Alcohol to 
10 more part and parcel of our National 

vVhen this Republic was hard pressed for 
Is with which to carry on the great Ame- 
n Civil War half a dozen decades ago, our 
>• tyr president Abraham Lincoln reluctant- 
.^Hgned the measure called the Internal 
- enue Bill. How unwillingly he appended 
name to this document is evidenced by 
1; historic words ; “If this traffic becomes 
..-^ed in the revenues of the Republic, it will 
us more trouble than slavery,” Ilfs 
j) wed intention was to have the Taw repeal- 
..jit the close of the war. But alas ! when 
c& came, his memory belonged to the 
; .and the evil had become so deeply root- 
^ '.hat Congress d.ared not tepeii it. 

In the long list of items set against this 
^ ^rious traffic, we found that sixty per 
t of the paupers who filled our almshouses 
^ e its products. That eighty per cent of 
' Criminals witlnn our jails and penilentm- 
, >• laid their don nfall at its doors. Looking 
^ k with cleared vision we see it to have 
n Use prolific source of poverty .and deiin* 
nty. It n iS no respecter of or virtue 
/.he decent things onife. It was the parent 
/disrotd and strife. Outraged tvemanhood 
' I the misery' of HiUc children were its attri* 

' Tt W4S. ever a destroyer ol the C'lualRy of 
How tfica chihircr'. Isavo been 
thai- etkrat'son vfhseh wosW hue 
A life ci service to their felhow- 


while a besotted father spent bis earnings 
over the bar. 

Before the recent World War, the Ameri- 
can War College conducted an exhaus- 
tive investigation into the results of war. A 
comparison found that 3,500,000 white men 
came to their deaths yearly from the use of 
alcoholic liquors, proving that alcohol was ten 
thousand times more destructive than war, 
counting all the wars back to 500 Bi C. The 
Government’s investigations, therefore, show- 
ed King Alcohol as the Great Destroyer ; 
and war as a secondary cause of National de- 
cline. 

« 1 Taking into consideration the fact that 
the use of alcoholic beverages impairs a man 
both physically and mentally, the investigat- 
ors found over 125,000,000 sufferers from its 
effects among the white race. 

The consumption of liquor in the United 
States alone haa increased in fifty years from 
four gallons per capita to, twenty-two gallons 
per capita. This, in .spite of the warning 
sounded by a great statesman, that America 
was the last stand of the white race. 

But these inquiries did not end here. 
Quoting from their report ; “Alcoholic 
beverages, even in moderation, reverse the 
processes of Nature and set back the purposes 
of creation,” A great scientist studied 
carefully the cases of ’ fiftj'-seven children 
from ten homes, born from alcoholic parents. 
He found only seventeen per cent of these 
children to be normal, while eighty-three per 
cent were abnormal. Selecting the same 
number of children from the same number of 
families, in the same community, born from 
non-alcoholic parents, he found the percent- 
ages to be completely reversed. 

As an item in this comprehensive report, 
the loss of productive efficienev was found 
to reach the astounding figure o^ l5S,,500,ooo,- 
000, during one year, in the United States. 
The cost also of providing for crime, pauper- 
ism, idiocy, and insanity, produced by alcohol 
and paid for by direct t.axation, exceeded 
83,000,000,000 per annum. To sum up, includ- 
ing the cast '-of the total consumption of 
liquors, the Unitcil States found herself losing 
§t6.oao,coo,oov annuaily. ^ ( 

Of all the items on the debit side of 
the ledger in the sccounl wath this Gre.at 
Destroyer, none fc<omed larger tfrtn blight 
0.1 hPa’an lih/rty— principle which fo«pc 4 
ih& cornur-.'toae Pf the Amcn-caa Consiitulson. 
Hoiiss-t and cfficjcnt gevernment teemed 
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impossible So firmly l^d ti,e Hiiuo’- Lni — * 

Si‘ "f ,j« *“ , 

btistea Sutes ScnaUirs." Tl - ™ ^"4 

kws wss ^ntrolied by ihcn, '' 
in oar political iuV 4;. m-r,--! 
defiance and remained irium4i>n*' 

Coagrc-s o{ tls c^t . by 

uitoalcantsona W 4 ” 4 or 

became poliUcaily acUvc ’rnd - 
commercial!). We are Wd 

license sy^iem thelirif-^- • 

FoHfical4eril.aScirJ;?erf 

vampire arid an organizer 
the most da.ngerou-, and 't!nn*-,» ■ o£ 

in onr National life,” P^lnotjc clerncnii 
During these d£cad."s tl,. t 
American life i,ad iSu 4?! f/i^weter oi 
^ sen Abraham Lincoln ‘■banging. 

Revenue Bril, eiglaty'p;, 

tmn vtas associated trith rural P*^Pn!a. 

- produced throa<chout if ‘^bcrc 

noblest race of men that the ‘be 

sprang up and if* .‘‘^booHji. 
ishcd._ The rapid 'dLloLl ^oul: 

especially in Utter 

Urge part of the rural^SS a 

o^ber pursuits. Cities 

and anmereasiuLdy ^‘1 a day 


AUir^i; 21)-D 


and mcreasingly ja^gf - in a day 
people foebea tS ibo^ °‘^''^icuL 
•a-so furnished and is upi r ^'^r^i^tion 

Toda> ‘onK^tl Sf - ^ 

n people aW. 1^' per cent 


accent wiiT't- War to h- 

^iuarely before ,, , question vms K 

jtutice, contiane Fo dff 

v-'orth of fool-y^f nduTll; 

cants ; also vhefh^f. into 

£i>: milHon dollars vVfrfh'^f to i?ow 

snmed annually b-fn-® coal to bf^f!.* 

.v.as needed to light '•'ben the fnel 

»<i »orid 6«» or f«i 

ifae rear «-3c / “ 


- T!,,;““‘^y- , /-“‘“Koodon, 

?trength'f “i ‘?‘'^‘cants ^ "‘•'“rldng. 


t'f*'-"’ INi.it miKtgg dentCfv'l 'p2i^ 
C^'ow'rn .a-iu f„r D..: ^y.i^bbshfficfl 

prSTtb:-/. tv 


?u:ie„ «fo„n(i jf 

Kucii-.n of ihva. 


'rlS 
'I 


Naay; 


.a ;! . 


w- 


t d,t t.a'?M‘S 
V t,l e f pi;r>.** 


of 


Isi’’ 


Jb 

r ,*rs:;ic.v, p 

, , . 'ft E m£}.''e icif 

■ere < CjiU. 

nr.ii Eight flour Lts.S~i 
— .«a,iasne{y v.hcn he i^ars : . 
"Dee,c.:L;u 

dislfj.'i liU r ‘ 5 1 

‘•‘•i C'ti./i'’ ^ f », H iT 

'b.: atlitu/k O! 13‘ 

sta-7- h rec3 ialt 

L<4 ~l'ff M tbo- 0ro:M 

Engineers : 

crio; asirlhe*'^' 

^ . 1— r. tr,».u,c !r„re> (he {^ce c£ iJ * 2si 

tnajprUv'l- y !'if ^big class ' E 

ent impo- , ;?f ‘‘‘ ^ 

country, ^ pa^-tro^ ^ 

that, 

■^bicE in at. * • 'r ^Sc‘ > ear, each ^rq 
the death c.dUed saloon, was 

coaseonencf^ anncally*, 

people ylpf' , question confropa 
Perpelua'o V( - ’f* Governmesf: 

assassins’! -'--land remaia in ieags 

failed to conscience b 

groi.-inn- ‘^.‘^ni-rancs of* this 

tftere v.aq rl cacly days, nad. it 

political narA”''*^ ^be Prolsibliioa Party 
Public Dpinin;, !''^^ ^ Sfeat factor ia rJ 
■ ^ society .-c,)! ' ^boui fifteen y£a» 
spranir infn j • ^"e Ami-Saloon r 
bined its sf,,i Thi,s orgai " '''^*"" 

the that oft] 

combatting the h _ 

these hvoo ^E bqaor traffic- £ 

?f the stale hoy. ever, tf 

into societies calllT had banded t 

•fo everything- A5;;Di^aders”, 




^j^naced it, TfP" the great, 

pioneers in these brave "vvor 

‘^^perance -n-ork • pleased 

■ r ' ' ' 


iny iL Slaw v every £if 

^ this pr. 

grev\?'"=^'=V agfife ^ ‘“I" ^emperau 
m ptominence,-^^ ogajust the hqi 


Sreviap^y ag.tatic 

P-onimeiice,- ,, 

"The yegr cif tbe for.- yo ^ 

- e tormatiojj qJ jg. 



0 




‘ . '^arty saw.the-fi^ into the , . At .this, writing, ’.-what are some of the 

■ cafs' schools bylaw,''of'scientific temp, erance results of this Nation-wide house-cleaning?* 

esal^ction;.:, .This law -was mothered' by the We are aware thallAm'encav . as well as the , ; 
jj^ pdyrs who had' nbw adopted tKe'>name -of rest ofThe Avorld, has. passed through a peririd , 
jjjrj Roman’s.; :Chn3tiah\‘ Temperance .Union ;- ' of industrial linrest duifing'th'e' past year ; but '. 

, ocietyi was ' the-first" body,' tO Apr.eseh't "it is‘ believed by those'.wboiare' in a position. 

jlj Ron; ;to .Congress .' .asking National .tp'Judge/.that.dhe strikes ' and' ,■ other distur- ' 
iititutionat-Prdhibition; - Thus in ■ those', • ' bances Twould not ■ have, been terminated so 


tfS 



r,.'.- . - - springing up 

alirthex c'ohritry, -• the liquor ; interests soon' 

T_ t . • • .'■f - • 1 




red that the battle between them, and the 


iis/fbr .purity .and ■; righteousness must be 
'jjtj^hc to the. death.': ' Organized manhood and 
iSsjmized womanhood combined to, fight this 
ie !‘For.G6d and Home arid Native Land.” 


a' every part- of the country 
authentic testimony., of; governors.:. of states, 

■ judges and.' of men in . every ^phase- 'oT'ioffieial 
'life,; extolling the, adyahtages.bf a dry regitriei.? 
...They' point,' to, the 'improvement' in’ law en-; .. 
■forcemeht, the betterment, of • social 'a fid eco-r'. , 

. riomic’cbnditibhs.y'The .usual' ’economic !a\y. is, .< -■ 
•jijjiMg,'^ew more bitter 'as time ..passed, and. thatdemarid^;creates supply. ;ilh, the sale of in-i. ; , 
yj-graves of' martyrs in, this caus'e-^victims of- to.xicarits, thisd.aw.is feyersed and .ri’e, find , the- ■ 

‘ supply creating the' demand. This, is, .ever the- 

.laiy.of vice.- - Because man V is ■.-a^social being,,'.--; 
; thejsaloon has. capitalizedTis desife'for social, 
.intercourse and- his love .of friends; f, 

' ;.-.-The-dirb;.‘pfediction.by,the liquor intere.sts.;.'.’.-' 
of irapendingTcalamities in v closing over two, 

^ ... hundred, -.thbusarid.*- saloons,'' employing!;, . ’fouf- *;-' 

f^^.ince Union;:' ,‘,'the, ' .Iristbric proclamation , hundred,; thousand- men; ( has ; ■ failed of materi-- 
?^jfi;.;,\yithin ' 'a' decade 'prohibitibrt' :w;buId,;-be ' .aIization;’-'Financia! '■ !paniC''< was - predicted.- 
t''’jlteh'.'inVthd ..Constitution .of ,-.the;.,.Uriited- .Instead, these- men- liaye quietlytsbught oihef. ’ 
fCtCs/arid 'Called, to' active-’ cb-6peratiori. all,'; -lines, of, work, and' ;tKe : aD.and6hed-.''salbohs, , 


. assassin^s bullet — mark in, .these- later 


iSs*,' 


Sj ai'so .TOany; niilestories,' ..the progress'. 


;,ie P?oliibitibn movement. iri-Ariierica. 


r'But'thfe battle seemed ,tb:' progress slowly 
-;',the;forces' of , righteousness.; ’.The - year, 
f,-ltbwever, bwas, -epochal,':- 'At- 'this. time.- 


isft- 


issued'- by the Woman’s;, Christian '*-Tem- 


j*''lper3hCe,.pfohibitron, relimous .ahd,- philaa- ; ' breweries and distilleries ' liave’ become pro.- y 


optc: 


bodie's , . , 

;!;il dssocialibns and .all -Americans’ who loved 
ryir.' country;!’/ 


.all . patriotic, ' fraternal " and ' ductive -‘centers for ;*useful /.commodities.:';., A 

■ - • larger percentage'.' have '.be'eri', converted' into ;,/-*■ 

, restaurants. The' owner- of a’ large number.' of ' , 
•y.tnsyired'by.this heroic, act, -a noted .'Con--;, .cafeterias, liying.in.bne of, bur '’greatest cities, ./; 
3 ;',‘Ssman immediately. presented m bill .'catlirig . ., points to the fact that a much larger; ,-/'rnouht '," ' 
f'/y^Naripha! Constitutional prohibition, it;, of- food, is'; being consunicirsince’ inlbxic.ittrig;.', 
y»'dfefeated; Twice thereafter the same bill .’..drinks, were banislie'd.:'"'This-.has called for the- 



?feCtlve'-,;,Ja'o.itaty' ,17, igeb. ' The -awakened ' .cteasC of ; twelve per cent i-s noted -rin the cost 
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'J'HE modern; EBVUnv EOR 


iusu^^i;,\r. itft vv “— • 

oFth^^? “=««'«cial.s.n K the ' 

01 the American people R„‘ vice 

i-ealize that the m.ned an.? "I ''«tlearlv- 

^loons and places whe^Fl^Fc 

gregated one billion n{ dri ag* 

eslnblbta" 2 I?*" ' ‘'“‘ 'te 

that the revenue to oar '’“hions ; r.iuJ 

immense business r^as four I thi, 
three millions of dollars 

Uiat by ^uping out this 'trsir'^’i •'L 

people placed tlie quahlks of" 

■’. P> more comfortable J better citizen- 

hnh ^^S^oiont that the r oenu, 

liot ejust without these r ^“^'^'■''‘meut can 
toundation, when wF con T"""" 
cost of ’adminkteriro- the ruder, 

counUes and stales? J^eU S’. 
i, , '’;t" ‘S,l fh‘", «wk>ii 

tjcally states : 


'li’fA hi; 


dry, ’'^■ 


dI'TF 

oMr'r ' v'l'iled St-tU-g><3f 

£h. ;: '? 

V ell '"rp P' p" -■'■S' iRg ibe pr 4 Zi- 

s'-;.nr 

foru»n b?Y bi. 

muuMrial <, 

;> IV here Ihroughout C 

.Bi 


goat' li rih 5ft;; 
t'.ade -'vmerta 
:'5'pelit0f tlis 

j * '‘' 

slow Ihroughoftt & 

7iusfaVu?vfYni’“'' 

Pio-^perous sJll *b ^ 

One Ti rt * bsjta,ko {h,U it rs 5 

have hvLnt^.'‘il thoft.saud^ ^ 

thrift},-., ’^pby transfofined tt'S; 

b^ve huYn poveny ; and h®s 

Children no 

blows of T cringe and hm* * 

enterinrr iat- YF‘^‘‘''b father <r^p.oth^r/ 

er, out of !,, ^ the fainpus isofif 

*bbilIoa has “ 


ivernor ofilT “ «aUonallv r ' om of },. - lainpus 

tUe fi'rrf "bite of . bibiUoahi! ; ''’tpoHence say 

own state crime bom over/ in’fbon taw. creator a?j i misery-eradicdto. 

^rts and offices In onr grow in Fo ^‘‘^“t^ess-inerWr’' 'V.il 

' &’KVKi"?ASS?y£e- %‘” '’"'“"'““r «nd ,pr J| ftropi 

Earth one good chance fr'''® ^boptop!,.’ of oij'A'^nnt n ^^ore are m-vwv ^ 

nance to get. sober. “Id Mother of the y"bPy reasons for ibis ; 
tostimonv com.,. r._ g?°Ple kof ^tiut the hea 


'^‘“orcement k 

cre^ingly evndent. '"’ “““ Prosperity 'Vy accideniT'rf heart, li- 

S;.S oTi X” £? . 


^'’•Mionai ^ convince tli^ ^ **t>cjio' 

“«>' p™i„i.i,oo. 1 ... p»pi. ^.“■■j YI'f'"! '™"*5'.'. 

«°t oeenforced. Lad for tit ^ physidan. 
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ilioii’ - spread' and: continuance^ of the 

jt^ilosis..;' Hevf^ ‘states ; ' \ . 

jp; ieni men'-have 'a living. '\va^; arid the house 
' l^ 'the :hbme, when, the- nation spends on food 
% {■"now ■ spends ‘ for drink,- there . will be millions 
fS-irof., thousands, with practically ^ronlinuous im- 
' ■ -agaittst-tuberculosis/' ' . ' ■ 

Jfjij;' e-; use of. .alcohol in the treatment of 
; fff^e/;durihg the . past twenty years has fall- 
• -M'eighty . to ' ninety per cent, and some 
Sfff'xians go so far as- to sta-te^ that the medi- 
■; ofession .could get -along: satisfactorily 
it ''.-V: : 

ijptie. epidemic of .Influenza in this country 
; h ^opportunity for' tyidespread education 
;i)Sf/5t' the. use;6f ; alcohol as a medicine, as 
jjSrajority oCreports -gave little'or. no value 
rcjliuscit' ' A body^sd.wellltnpwn- as the New 
Academy, of '’Medicine, ' in a, bulletin 
.Wr.irt the beginning of the second epidemic- 
•jjiiflaenzht' urged :' "Do not take, any beer; 
j,rr:;'whisky .,or bther spirits unless ordered 
f-j Is tbd doctor.” -• 

i-jifliile‘prohibitionhas given such an irn- 
to ' health;,' it will require much more 
'4-,titibn-.,to , coiiyince the world that the 
’^cih.'il .value, of alcohol, is a delusion; ' But 
Ijj/ortyrricing; testiniphy, in- that - .direction,. 
'j .^1 officers . all. over the'couhtry 'are point-, 
the lowest death rates' oh record- •' V *..: 
j'dor. is there, a marked increasein the use 
I ^lahit-forihing,,. drugs, such as -.opium .and 
' !"phiJie, 'as was predicted; A very, stringent , 
.(.restrict jhg the sale,.' of these- narcotics,; 
jgidly enforced.” ' 

Great Insurance ‘Companies .ha’v'e' their,- 
';;d''tp «y in this mas.s of ’ argument on , the 
ttdf i Prohibition. : . . They tell - As that among ‘ ' 
'.VArytenlpIoyces .there' was -to be fo'und-- 
ja- .highest ;dls'ea.sc' rate.s and the lovye'st. 
/{tetatipns. of '. life of-' any, • of . the great 
^"p'itries,^ , Also ■ "that : even .the moderate'. 

alcohol,, shortens ' the life and Jo-wers} 
■‘,V life, eapeclancy /'of Iheif. policy- holders , 
Ae.llian.-twcnty per cent” . V 

to the health -.of ,a' nalioir, . .we. lind; 
'^'.sperity-'.i5".a basic' factor., '■ A great research' - 
.pett.'jjlves' it as his .opinion that;- , , 

...irAgh-Tfofiib'titjn hiim-'in -viVistng-e • arid' usempfoy'- 
'sf.S.Will / Ih* ■ retiriced sudtsrfiiat suiibilien ■ wi (! - b'e 


aj-feritt'Tnvsi-sffite,-- 'ertat .buying, - vd!l 

fn.iKs ihjsJraftS'.lteS weriktnffd- cfScisnysf. 
.-^^^Vr'PriA.rSAt.-spsir, ‘men c'a !* gtj.iS'st .aciivufts:,**'' 

rioPpc'eyc!; ft'Cnt ft}rtfr'frdn»;- 
ycaly ifki:rUggad lirfghis c-f-AJerlin'ij”: 


character, or to make the most of his talents, 
©n. the contrary, 'potential statesmen, heroes 
and poefehave been ,'made paupers and law 
breakers. -'At gAe's nothing, but takes all. 

;• The 'conservation, '.'therefore,- of the morals 
df, its. people is the. highest duty of any Nation. 
rThis.was the attitude of;- the United States 
in her. Conduct of the.great . CAil ' ;War. The 
people, of the North stood for. the ^eat princi- 
, ple'"that there was no prope'rtjp right in man.” 

. The age-old struggle between the; - hyo ■ great 
principles ! of Right ,an’d ' Wrong', . is 'settling 
' the question of the liquor traffic as it.did . that 
; of Slavery, 

• ■ The. most-potent . reason that .Local Option 
. failed to provide a solution -.fdf '.the' handling;. 

' of this traffic, is! 'that ”.“it is'-Wrorig 'to .give 
any. community the. right to legalize a. wrong.”;. 

- It'Would he impqssible to apply the principle; 
of Local Option to our Tariff -- or to any 'other 
, great question of Governfnerit yso why. should . '- 
it be- applied to . this greatest ; of all, 'ques« • ■ 
tions'.? ■' " »■ f-'.' v-, 

-.'Perhaps • the ' argument' mbst'". heatedly, 
;discussed- is that of , ‘.'the curtailment of. person- 
. al liberty.’,' ' Since;,, the dawn of ■ law, . every ' 
la.\yyvhich promotes htirnan. liberty, has ..b'een'- 
restrictive in character. And this ' fallacious - 
, argument, melts like snow before the siih -when' 

■ one views the real; freedom from’ the 'bondage * 

of drink, from crime- ahd’.-vic'e ,ind destitution 
in the livds '.of - those yvho . once', -were^. its . 
.-slaves.’', i 

Science tells iis that, when the golden gloiv'. ;- 
•frbnv our .cozy homefifes' gi'ves us warmth anti .. 
comfort , and tight, wc - are basking in the.' 
.stored up suhligiit'.df 'Ion‘g-g‘6rte generations..-' 
So, -when the .Avjiile attractive -dight from the, ' 
,;saloori’s‘ open door "streams across '-dur , path, ; ; 
;.W(i arc seeing only the light. stolen, from scores' 

■ of. darkened homes and lives. : ■ ■ , ; ' ” 

■ dt \vdu!d 'riot be a- fair’- presentation of * the ; 
question df. prohibition' In; A'niericd, 'did ive'faif 
to speak of the strenuous' efforts.' of the,.riTinor, 
rily- to defeat Law;, and bring- back • the pakny 
■days ,of '■ the - saloon. Al ' of the,- concerted 
effort, however; will prove futile, for" the' 'riKi-son r -;- 
'that much faster than'.-they' can,- .-invent; a'rgu.f;.;;';: 
foc'rits of 'puhlish-'.'fheir-' .sophistries, .coriverts f. 
‘•are-^h'eing'/rifidc- to- th'e'. prohihitrori '-poHcy, ‘.-f , 
'MuUipltfcti instances of-a.'chaiige'dr heart are/-”; 
■'fnarid ey(;nyvt!ere,,..-T!j'e Chief 'of Poficedf IKo; 
r-tegcst' c.ity'.'.m' ’thfr- s-tite 'Of - Nc'w .liaR-ipsItixf-,; '■ ■ 
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dealer: 

has 


themsehes 

2inpi‘o\ed 


admit 

their 


£■^611 Ihe iiqnor 
that prohibition 
condiilon, 

city of \orL aptly v. rites : ' 

tV'Sf yf •• M cor'"/ TlnrS *1- 

tnat 2 in£.\eT %iil r.-._ -4 1 ; 

-- na.. let 


conntrj'- so great and so free- 
pnncip.es instilled they wili loot -fffif 
_e HtMe of their new land andioa 
than they or we have ever & , 
the greatest aid in -this work is fle'j. 
ment of intemperance with itsmsteoiP 
disorder pauperism and crime, 

eane. life for the children of die 
as as loj. 

P‘«°5em of the liquor traffic'^: 
conntrj* or race. But 
L,!;. . opinion in the faetthatik 

adopted Prohibition 

the^n enacted restrictive lair-' , 

the same end in view, < 

been introdoci'; 

rifiyAT, f “'■ tinlawfnl for any A®- 
bquor- in the trafSc of zk\ 

coontrias, Tto ; 

Perhayyt . uP ' it too much to hepy 
phase^of much to work fut* ' 

brings 

and to a* v.j^.^Pftness to individuals, tp-^ 
togs to tfyp ■'^11 bring these ssnse 

for Thepaftyears^^ 

The ve-r! P’ ®tid moral Icsdy, 

doubl^no-Hn "'^^'^tistruction ^ 
^epo.tion of these virtues. 

Ptces of Ame.^te 


in the great 


icai. 11 ntAer ’K.I 
to the neit bi,sire:s,'’ 


ia .h= 

national kw’ ? ' ^ sweeping 

i'<ev’, plans, vast tx-,- •» .,. . 

lei the unlimited opportuSiriJ-^ rf 'f 
nahon affords, h it tnhl f ^ dry 
-ofcaiiuie 

he dene next? ^ ^ '-hat shall 

^i^ce the enforcement of -n t. x-r- 
£ws ’3 no.r a matter of IoxsIh- P''‘^ hib 2 tGiy 
rnent of our country the rr^ ^ Govern- 

ment for lav. enforce^rrf of senti- 

confronting us i„ this w ly'^S ^ 

triiT i,S|! 

5? appeals 

-o^pufodfaetthata is.. 


>•’ tk children ^cs*::; ed for' . pastyears ff 

riatemen, in foct" ; T. Pterident: The v^r^^ ^nd moral 


Pey 01 the foigre. A„ xirb tuaebi- 

c.iailenged our patriotiim ~ -rf ^dcrenj.ve the temi-A r » ' 

tome not only ' ^he response has ready to forces of AmenC 

from organLed hm.-, fo. -Sf hut of support wf®'’ as well asbthe? 

over the country- Vast nmf- all bitfon.^ ^ ^^t^hlishing world-wide., 

cfold welfare. cntaiL„« hP P^grams fo — - ' recnyn,„.„,r„.r .x.. 

«Hme>, have been promplU'f"'"*'" 

''ov. _have Thirtv 


V oath u 
5V04S t _ 

PUns 10, 
htCp ‘put the 
siH-akmy hc^L-' ,, ,r 
sitn o? this mevr/utu. ,- 
of all thdye 

n 


xO*g.v ti-., prjn of foiaUfoti- 
m thy. fo- 

‘ he ..urned out « 

of airnXe^Srr^^'* w-uii; 

be yf.tir ri,:.u,Srv Arur*- land 

:y->W-thx k all tX' hyaitv 

^folw.-r. v.di h'- Uia^A , , fo htr si o-,r ^ 

H^bulunc ; iKat^ir 

W, x=w<Ha; Ur “n . hi.tor, is 

I'lx-'-'^War, livOrde \V' i "' 
iLe ‘ f f ;T . i* ^ h-A c 
’ oiuUut La> r.,3.r. ., vat?r 


a-adprivij' X 




b^tjOn. If i- 
national Tx.-> ^^^pnsruended that 
the extermin^'^ ^"ations be orgauki 
to this ^be liquor traiac. 

special ConferScir 

‘sm vyas held *-b® study of A*f 

largely renrp-c . Nine countdsg 

considered v,i°. 

adopted after fu new methods sha 

carry on ten-™® ®“fablishnient ofp®*® 
vvcrld." ‘■'"‘^'Perance work thro3^«» 

and ® ® 0 "fh later in 

confer^jj^^ Tn®*^?.h'^ld general vvoriof^ 
,^?-c' fodiitries v.e-i'rt jointly 

great nrrJyi,.®‘f,^bese meaningful ’••- 
X kl hl ' }bat has to do with h . 
§. a- rfoele fully and pssV^^-- 

1 - \al;> regardless 0^ ^ 

kv; of subject alike •’ 

ilic '-olaiiX^f^'^nal ethics ‘ wfoeb t 

-hica conterGkfo^;,^fX‘'°P^‘: 

^'Vcrldi carne^^'W^^ ^ 
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' y.;v' .r ^ ■ 

passing-- on 'such 'a''.s'tt;ong6^, more vital. social fabric, erriphasiz- 
r,i5.on\tpsi3tIie^ •'...' ■ • ; -.ing tbe' value of Humanityyan-ci human rglatibn-r 

bhassing: jrears have proven false a thousand ;- ships’., 

Kfeqas |qp^hiirnarL jlls; ‘^rogranrs.^or the 'r the world is dicing out of slumber - 

ijrirmbnt;;of . mankma, ;havev |ailem -j- . %> ,-7'-';, ■ ' deepand long, 

lfeds'fulh6fi''-b'rbk^^^ of . the 'failure'or .-And the Race 'is beginningio Oridorstand, how Right 

VimaiJe' system's.:- riSiit civilization is, indeed' bap master Uhong. 

..dh’ingP.dhwafd-'' like' some vak' 'silent 'rivefi- -Andthe ey<^. of the world '.are opening wide, 

it*' ' ‘ , and great are. tne truths they 

-p,'- : "The.world is. moving ihto' 
i- ijj.' And;there-is daybreak ?. everywhere.’’; < 

-O.^ ■ pak-is boin'g, s\vepV 
and thereisrre-buildingyowly butsurely'd;•'\^,^■“7J’■"7 ' •'I-,-' ... .fbr d.million 'years rnuslj.break !" 



i^:opeans'.;.at;'.’th'eir--6nginar home, with- the {.Sukha -.from sii,;- goodj-^-arid.; 
j>pyo£-.;the.;cbnlmoh wo.fds fourid in'.'- Sahskrtfj .V-khah to'dig^;' They .were miserable'dwhed •, 
r‘Sek-,*I:;af;ih.'''4hd;: other fdescendahts 'of'tbef.';;-,they cbuld:’i:/z^.-. wV/y - (duhkh^.'’ 

.«>. ,1^.. ^ ^ J..' ^ T » fi*rtrW ’ vTiiq..- Wri -« V? . «.■ r. 



{M ... .. ^ . . - „ . . . 

jjglish.?;7«pdj^7 -it-,;;has;;been'5'Cohcluded';tKat . re^cdedas ;kihsf6lk',(Sag6tra,-SakuIya)l7i'‘''; ■- 
itlndoiEuropehns cbeforeVtheic -separation." '■ jKBulls , land ■,cows- -,were;'too,' rich a; property 
■jewVtheV.riiouse-ahd nam'ed . :'it-.so' -itom its 7-'tq:/be-, prdi.naniy:\kilIed:,(aghhya-,;- -^aVc.o-fl^,'.{ditjy 
baling >hkbits’('Skh-. ihuslRna-tij-- hevisteals).’;;' . not-xtOji bd- killed)';.-but .,- they _^^yere'•.;sacnficedi 

j^ch-;;ieconstniction-.with . .;th'ey help-- of; vfQrds --,-‘ih';bhtertainjng.- guests-." (gb'g^^^ 

xs.beerixalied' Linguistic' Paleontology..-- -">r 't'"-' '' ' ' '' 

i „ one for whom a Cow IS killed : 3 Tsr JT 3 T 3 ... 


;j,e7phiiolbgist , c; 

''gteriaL.^ob/wofd 

,.-*l?i4p.-:'fb,>now‘.,ho Systematiejiattempfc^^ t/ ...... . - 

'|^'m.ad’e;ihyiieyfieldy-,oy -’Sahskrife;,;pfiiloibgy\,^-';;j;~Battres''' were,-.- foiigliV’;, in yiarge' ; :bodies 
;|.,yecohstruce/"the'.p;ast',-'hist6fyl4f 'the.Indo- XsamUi,;.'sathganpai;b<dtIe;- lit; - .'going ;.together)7. ‘ 
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I • /• 

fire 


aboiv, 

One ’.\ho appeared ruth hie action). 

regarded a? an assailant 

the stretched one). (^tataym, fit. haring 

H.„ce 

'ahatn. udvaha. marrSJr-%^°"-'^ 
carr)'). The brideirron^ ' '^'’ab, to 

the b^de' thl^^u.-^^ carrier 
^^^rriage v.as celih carried 

he bride by the liand round 1 ^ 

n^’ c round, pani (parinaya 

the hand, both meaniL ^ bt. taking 

, Polygamy rras in ^Se). 

a-ways used in the plural^p- Dara, rufg j 

S£;“' ‘“"w (Jrsg <-p 4~| 

(vidhari) ‘’cc'ained rrido,. 

remained rvidorrer for "a Zn^ seldom 

has no masculine form time. Vidhav? 
__Therervas an inner , 



,np. 

, Husoand and rrifp ^ 

larmiy (^mpati, the of the 

house). Tlie Im^band hi of S 

bo.;s 

There ,,3. 

•regarded as a P^ie son K • 

soa. lit the purK f, 

■ srtfif ■-<- p=f pi V ttf te iFf 

•'i^rri.da.s forts {nagam^? , hills r4l.h 
«>ouniak). from D^a S 

^ ■icun.menrrere ter-n-,? , ^ ' 

U't rtiloar U ciriH anrf 

^•hdf periiaps ^illagefs ' 


fire Hence fire was called ‘ 
producer of rvealth, hirany'aretas, iii'> ^ 
as Its seed. Latterly, however, » ^ 
melting of ores for gold was almost th 

and gold dust rvas picked from the. , 

nyers, particularly the_river called tht^ 
tjambava, Jambunada, gold},"ni)lh?y 
explain the appellations oL jStme^f, 
tm ^or fire. The Aitareya'B* ' 

tip ■ . ^htis derives the namejl!^,. 
mjapati created all beings. Peiaf 
arvay rrith their back to'T*' 
.hmd not turn. Pxaiapati surrounds? 
w fire. Then they turned to fire, 
even now men turn to fire (for iranuiaf 

jf, ^ ^‘■^jhpati said, ^These jata 
''■'hta (obtained) -nitk the 
;g, • •'•—This is bon fire (jatavedas) ... 
anf/rt ’ Satapatha Brahmana (Ih.h*- 
he Jilahabharata (Anusasanik^ ch% 

henm Jr ^ 

®nSa(j «"'«< ”;■ 

sea^^v. ivere not n , 

Avaran- their later day desc 

(Paniii^ '"^ho has crossed tH 

onrSy*^-'^)- Amasterin 

or Tvhn ^he other side ( 

Paradarc-^x^ ^he other side (p^" “ 
Over v"*- * ^hle is to cause ‘ 

Voyage ^So’fi however, a 

,f ^he wind that bleiv' 
blew (anukula) 

The son/„/T? Jv-as/zos/zA' (F 


nsoa b' 

I32gX 


•"‘C CO 

blew 

The sons^ /zoj//A IP 

attempt to ^agara xxere t 

^■vagiratha ^be sea (S5gara,J 

trace thr- r ^he first to discov 
{Bhagirathi^”£^^ ^com its source to i 
vvereprop^uJI’f Ganges). The bt 
Oil zL-i > by oars (aritra). ' 
^nm (tiJaj ' Arsi^extracled h 

fer^^e i was oxving‘to> 

Hie h4 I (varna, colour, race, 
fcclm'" regarded as' th< 

seed heart ^ciend, lit- one 

^n exil heart cheroy, Jh". 

, ' — ttuagers rct-v,,, ■-^", vTiisjarl The {na- , ‘C^a, pleasing to the ' 

'b) regarding tLm as ‘°v.ni: Ae east ' 

-Art?* P'ofiigatcs, (n^gara thp“ the east, tfi 

G'^^dKaspr^ducedbyrr^kin .i. ‘he behind H 

■" ‘ha ‘he r HebreTc ba-, e 

*hem§l imeah 

i'eeaus both ih^ ua 


hc^ial/^Jl/^cstom., fn^ ILebrev 
^“teaus both the left haa« 

*■ ‘ >t. 
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^v contrast Arabic. rr'shimaV meaning ' •.:-;\yrifcifigs (lekha, !ipi) ^'ere either scratch-:-, 
jlihaha.ana the 'south. ' ed- (v/Iikhi to. write, scratch) or painted 
';'‘i ’ priest' .was , td' sit. before the- wor- ’ ( V? li{ir ;tb'.-;paint)- ori\"4eaves- (patra) and . the 
^;^^ '. (pubKita);4a^ <, to ' 'receive -a. cow . leayqsAv.ere, then tied-by:a knot- (grant^^^^ to 
'j'^bh his a'sFis-'fee-.,(d"ak's^^ ■. '■ lorm.a book (grantha).;' v 
w A ; ■> ■ ,.The ', Ihdo-Aryans ' had ' .some peculiar 

'beliefs. ."fTlie crow ' was;- believed, to possess, 
only, one eye which it turned from- one socket 


■jjhbn.durablepersoh.was circumambulated 
'•J.hferiop from' left fdyight,’ so as to' keep' 
F'ecior always to the jight of tlie inferior •' 


y-’pradaksiha,’.;,. .circumambulation, and' to ’anbther: .^ according to ■ its needs.' viHence 
«'t( (adiective); civil,. courteous, obedient; . ekacaksuira -crow-; kakaksigolakahyaya^ the 

' T J I . 1- . . ■ u - V— - -f' - - .-'-t.'- II- ,I - ' _ -I-.- j.; 

tc.dndq-Aryans believed in - augury by • ,= 


hence .'sakutia, a bird, -’ also ’an omen ; 


;simila.rity of. the-. eyeball: of the v.crow doing 
Svork.ihibbth the,,sbck'etsh as. occasion 'arises; 



(vidala) 

hmafked: for their' hypocritical •'.rnanrfers; ;cniia;.. .. '•• • ,'y V,. ,'. ' 

were '■ called ..'•.■'yaka-yfat'achafin . - • ■ The s'erpenthivas .' supposed ■■do\ Jiear.‘'Mfh ■ 
:;4paWratin. 'hy- .. ' //ie.'eyky';' hence ;it;.was..,called..ycaksHsfavas.‘, 


child. .. .. : 


^jS'-i.-tne,; protession '.ot7,ine . nog.-. . IE Avas y . .'.r-,; i 

•j'idyv;.' unclean '-•..(svapaka,-' - syapac, '- 'a, Vy'' 

,ila)V, . ‘i;/ ’ ‘h ■. '-\r The ■yeda-Nigha'ntu; h'’'.- ...■yh' i'''.’/-' 

.jjrin'g the.hew-rhpbn period, :the; sun and . "h’- Vi S. Apfe’s Sanskrit- English, pictioDary.../.. ;,'-. ■ 

'•Sibon ■ '.were' 'thought ' to' dr 

acIr5■^ -V- - ' " ■ .^Satapatha Brahmana.,,'. V:. 

■ j-'’ " .ih ■ 'r'.-'i-'i ■*' ;;.";Aitareya Bfahmana.' >.V i'-v.'. 

,..jhtning,(sauda.mani) swas - . regarded-. to . .:.y; y:,,; -.y . ;• ^ 

'sbduced : from;,';-a'''. mountain .-ih'- Keayen - MuHAMM-Ad Shahiduleah/.' ■ 

;! "SudSniah'y 'V. . I’:. \ "'.-.VV-’ 


■'^jCHROPObOGY .id . 'its'- widest sense •cm-; rwith. tlie pngi'ti' of man; add . of the brig and, h, 
hhraces.the whole .history of the whole mail ■ aevdopmcnt of' tlie; vaneties,;pr,' races of man,. 
l-d-!iis'..'physical /structure; ' mind, ' morals,': ' -while .cultural .anthropology , is concerned with 
i!,age, religion.-social organisation, goverh-r' .wie -pngin and, deyclopment, ofthe vaneties.of / 
Tbw,; economic ' condition; and arts and actmties, -ideas, .institutions,, and customs of- ’. 

Other, specialised -sciences such as aha--.' As theiment^ ' charactos of man. vary. ' 

1 ; pliysiolbgy, p'^cliblo^,ethics,Iiogiiistxcs,- -hia,. physical cn'aractere; ' 

economics, and; archaeoloey. have’ the -races of mra,- cultural antlxropq-/ 



^ientoHhc Coufidl dfiPbst-CraduateA'eadrmg'int -'anturopology/is ’:even‘;.a;^more eflTcqtivc n 

'i 'l'd- -'0.7 .',‘idental ; training - than 1 bther ■ scji 


.mstni- 
schace's.'i-] 



the modern review for AFGHST, 192Q 

mti ^ V ■ 

gOTcrnmer.t is soon going to ise cos^' - 
us. A citiscn of ttlf-govetnfog^ ^ 
nave, to begin with, that cultcrea 
eountrj-mcn of dhcrfec races,tn?i^. 


1 €kwiuu <iiiQ interp: 

letter animais and the nionerH^c ■ 
objects, and, conseqaendy mo^e offf 
disaplme. Anain i ®®oaciousas 

of human prejfdic^ whicS? itV '‘'+U 
o! elhiiolo<n- is surclT- i 1 scope 

habit of unprejudiced o 6 se« *° develop the 

degree than'any SrT-^-^^'^^^^ a grUer 

tncM days wh 4 the ^“^in 

oi Impv.-Icdge for th^ “J" branch 

indistayour, even- ^^“?''’^'^%oonlyis 

biiiat, then, is the vahip^nf Practical life 

pr^t^cal'le ? Is fras to 

scivuces like chemistrv the applied 

agnenitare or medit^’ ? ’• *aMeralogy 

y^s it is. hlan SinotT® o«ranswIr 

He has not only to co^t^a alone 

dSrSth^S^ afd"at"t 

thropologyT^^ Europe andPAiS't^ 

practical value % *^“=°gaistd as a 
created by the TTn't Eureau of 
ontgrotvtt of States Governm^!’*!'^- 
bait of the Com^^^t'S^tions condtie? ^^t is an 

the Indians to sen e :S f various trfw 
on reservations al^f Stnde in grounds 
^ectiv e. classificatTon of ^"b«edPS^"“^ 
reduced the dantrfrr.? °t the trib^ „ ^ - an 
.1? 19W a CorfiS''? 

S“ S'S’ ™‘S‘ «a- 

tercsts hdd ^ lS coaimP^^^' 

resolution:- London passed tb^ in- 
‘‘That this Conference 

and views of the T^nf o^Proved the « j- 

opusionthat intb»^-^it Comniittct- ^ Endings 

pure, it is nS^g^t interests- 0% 

the organisation ofth^tl H't'^nd and 

gy at the Dniverclf.^ ^^^bmg of ®Plcte 
those \t 2 io are -ihrvt w Great Brif 
Kast or in parts of c f ° thdr nt”*’ • 

European races, s£u^?/‘!t "“babitSd b 

<=urc^- possess or haL « °ntsrt 0?^.“^- 
quirmga sound and a^urffe 

iiaoits, castomc o»s • hnov.If-ri^ 

ideals of the Bast^ i^aligious^^^ the 

sabj'ect to llis AlSeS ^d 

To a citizen of th^nfi^ E-«g-Emperor 
of anthropology.<is of ^“pir^A hnowr 1 

Bntish riminilteitor a^itfl^^® 

^P-d his life in te^ 

1916. ““ 

^ Jpi 4 . p,d 3 , 


^ ^""h^nian 


rmers,, and _ organisers 0 
trj- are making vigorous s 
ne jntelicctuai, moral, and . 

of our people. But this group oi 
does not constitute the only facrar ta-j 
innics progress. There are two 
race or inheritance and place or paf 
vironmeat that sEmtUatc orhsmpit?! 
A knowledge of the racial iucludutg 
4U “«uital ahinities ofapcopbff 
educationist, the statesman andtli* ,. 
to so direct the movements to ioS‘*t 
fj® ^P^Eeep them in line with the ic 

thereby m-i- 

urn’^^’ 1 ' ben race serves as 0^1- 

^^“^y ‘^un add to otb^^ 
of rate effort to overcome w^ti- 

sieaT^^*^ ’s race ? Races are tbe peru: 

oTth,?i *'^lber physico-psv-chologJCiw 

fcpecies, There are a ► 
believe in race OU 

nlashV^+f^i'^^^ characteristics of lu - 
mermo permanent physical ra* 

According to the.®/- 
°P°l°S«>ts one ofth? mostpe^, 
caTif ?‘^^^ftcrs'is the shape of the ^ 

"Sicig^ 

broader and that ofth^^^ 

longer broad-headed 

there is a conver^^^ 
result -^iJiericaii 

■nronrv-’"?' influence of f 

^isen made the 

has been shovm . 
tj'pes of f ^ f ^ ^Ee world men hrV 

thous^ds^ been living 

dencv^“ of years, without discIos-Sa 
bU?fe;°iT'’«'S‘=iioeof tj-pe. 'Eveii% ■ 
^ it is 0,°^°“*’ not seem to 

north^fpEPosed to fac. The pPP^^i 
bind white-sldnned. 

tinged , s a brownish yello’®' 

Ure of cr..^^ Euces living nioOo.p* 

good deai^^f dark-skinned.^ ^i^des 

Eoraeo^l The Africans are 

arcconr,?^^ and the.Sondi . 

‘^toppen-. The neat way to df 
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tlie osteqidgicap, characters tliatdiSereuttate' 
:s are, constant seents to. be to sfudj' the phy- 
1 history-, of-, uian /fn-the light off dateable 
et'al -, reaiains'.- where, such docmneats are 
ilable.,-,-'Snch-\docuthents; arer aTailable ' in 
,th»Wesfern Europe; and England from ehfly 
»ial perio'd;to bhr own' day; . -Professor Sollas 
tes ty f ‘In: reviewing; the' successive ,'Palajo- 
icrcvs’they;*. occur in;;Eurbpe, I fihd ■ little; evi- 
of dnaigenbus- evolution,'- hut much that 
gests the influence 'pf' migrating races.”*' -, In 
'uhiddld.part of the .Glacial -Period- Europe 
1 -. occupied-' by, a race of mea whoXad retreat-: 
' forehead^-;, prominent , eyerbrotv ridge with 
t<aBov'eii'a»d lower jaw-laching chin promi- 
;:e' ■very, much hke the apeS'. This, race is call-' 
Neahclerthar; after - the , -v-alley; of , Neauder- 
) hear • Dusseldbrf ; in , Prussia where the first 



Spy-Shidl N,a.'/lV('^ttujderthal Race) ; ; ' 
view (after Erdlicka). , 

rtetqh-pf-. the', type was- discovered -.hi. lS-BG. 
iis: of men 'appeared, to have lived in Europe 
'.faarty tliousandsof years witlidut undergoing" 


0 f;iavadcrs of very,- fad stature;- ioitg 
jai'anrl short face who' have -len:' belitud '.-ivott-; 
tWi works of 'aft.-- These '-PalEcolithiC; artists' 
itev;overthniv,-n .' in’ -the' epoclf 'marking' the 
Mstuptf fftim ' t he Pa iacoltthlc'to the Ncolith:c . 

.by the-jxncesto'rs , of .the, ’short-headed i-Ai-. 
4e;-'aod‘^hb,' 1ot?g-hexided\'Mcdjhrttancaa .of- 
fH*?a rjices.of EHfo'pa.h,, 'Thc.physkal hisfaryof . 


; the-’ -forces ; of evolutidn , that are supposed to 
cause- gradual change- of structure have .heen 
practically-! inoperative-. in the Glacial and the 
post^Glacial ' epochs. This, is m agreement with 
the-, views' of the biologists of, the school of 
Mendel tw ho 'hold that the forces of evolntioh 
cause chatjges in an.'irregular ' manner as isola- 
ted ‘events. < Professor ';G'.- Elliot Smith who, on 
.the . 'contrary, believes! that the , environmental 
forces . of. ,! e-yoltttion - are , still-'bpetating with 
undiminished'.,! vigour • though yety. sloyrly and 
imperceptibly ^requiring . vast spans of- time for 

• tbcL- production -of. their effects, is forced. to 
. adihit, -‘'The.c'paviction -must be* reached sponer 
' or later, .,hy'eVcty':onc who, conscientiously -and 
,, tvith-'dii bpen;niind, seckhto aus-werttiost of-the 
':’questibnst,elating to man’s history and. achieve;* 
...ment— certainly, - the-'tchapters -vin’-:.tha.t 'liistory 

which'- come, within ■ scope of the- last, sixty 
centuries— that evolution -yields '‘a'tsntprjsiaglf. 
smalU contribution to the. solution, of tbe difiif 
culties ..which present themsclv'es."*'- So we.can 
' .'recbgnise_..tho J characteristics that differentiate. 
'■ ,the,:.existirig - .varieties of- man as, stable, for. all 
.'.intents and pimposes,., In India ' where,-. 'tte 
'.majority of the inhabitants ha-ye been practising 
cremation front tiilie immemorial dateable skcler 
tons arc- not, available for, study ing'thc .physical 
histoiy of the people. . ■ But it is possible tp -trace 
this history ■ from the present hadeward fp.the 
past by. : studying-ihe physical characters, of the' 

• living subjects. , , Late ; Sir*. Herbert Risky '-.inatt-' 
-gurated tfie ; arithropometricnl ineasu'reincnts of 
the Imrig- subjects' thirty , years ago..' .But-Jsince. 
then -the. work has been carried 'bn rather spora:,' 
dically.';, A.re^lar and comprehensive authropb,' 

'.metne survey ofthe-lndian'people^'aad.asurvcy 
. of 'other features like, sldn colour, and, arrange* 
inicnt of beard are wanted to serve' mi a bads for 
the stutly of physical anthropology in India.. Z,,- - - . 

, • Cultural or social anthropology or entlinology 
.proper is as 'stated, at the > 'outset .a branch of, 
physical-' Anthropology, 'Id ' qtteslion of mdal; 

■ contact and - intermixture- .'..The. culture^ .of.’a. 

, people' is/ dependent.-on the nicntal . attributes ■ 

' of the. .people ‘and'. if the: physical attributes .■ of. ’ 
the difiercut -peoples vary so much,, itenimbt be. 
assumed, that, all the'races pf man have the'samc. 

■- type b'f iaiad. - The recognition of hieiital . varie- - 



'i-.-f/p -tsvtihtenc’ r-scef ■ 

Jjic; f.,: 


dividedr Men of tlie older school, 'called, tlse evolu- 
- tionarj*', or, - psychological, -.'''Start' .'.with,, -.the „ 
'assumption. that, there is's. fuKdatuental psycho- - 
■ lo^cal''.imltT'a;noog,mcib,- and that ash conyc-;!. 
.■'b-acbee same, type of cttlhsrsyshmci typed nnp!c-y,’ 
' ments;-'- myths,',!; beliefs, ‘nad ■-hisiitntsoaS'.'have ; 
developed spontancon'sly nml' ' ikdcpcivJtntfy an- 
'different Centrea;. ■ .'Th'c-'se\v -.sciiooir eadttt the'", 
■''cthnoIbRidaJ .orh'frforfcal ffchdo!, dbes-'uot rceog-*' 
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The ideas undei lying this iypoihes.i 
hke the invention of steam engine £^3 ? 
battery of modern times the invention^ofS’ ? 
tncal forms of decoration, the discof^t*" 
copper, and the use ofbi:^ stones as mot 
m primitive davs i:\’ere due to giftcd-iudh . 
y/orkiug^ under fortuicousl3’’ favourabit? v\ 
taaces, isame was also the case with 



there is as much difference between the psycho- 
logy of one group of man and another as there 
may be in thar ph 3 sical characters In the 
words of Professor Elliot Smith, "Difference of 
race implies a real and deep-rooted distinction in 
physical, mental and moral qualities ” As a 
consequence the ethnologists of this 
assert that the progress fndvaSitions of cuh 
ture are due not to mdependent evolution bas'^d 
on a commun ty of thought, but tS racd 
mixture and the blending- of cultiir/>= ^ i 
is the founder of this schon? 
prominent exponent in Germanv^^ 

Pfthe two^S ma?Su1: 

"In the ^eStive primitive art. 

tTe 

Si“o?of ?hrevo°lution 

the degradation and enn ^ process leads to 
human, Sal and nlaT d“ 
course’ of timetbS become ^ 

forms. But accorSuK to the geometrical 

transitions are examples of the hi these 

^Itutes, one pbssesi'fg the praSnf 

ting their objects witliiintno”^^^-® 
deagns, while'^the art of 
the use of geomeSl forms 
tied address at the Autlirr^nki . P^^Siden' 
the Portsmonth meeWof & 
tionhdd in 1911 Dr. w R Assoda- 

tJiat be liad been led cmite •" declared 
much the same general n?dHn^ to 

ucw school tilf then of the 

^hool, by the results of bis^n 
Oceania with the Pcrci- work in 

tion In the foUoS Expedi- 

aectmg of the Britifh ‘Dundee 

President " of the and as 

Proffer ElUot S^th t,- 

principle :— adhe- 

' Si h“™ •'“t 

question^ ^aces, r— - bom llPt.*- CLr-j^nil J- 

evolution, but rath« tW ^“^epend^t 

ppifs'g 

movemeate,or tbcfirK«*"°“ of megamHc 
Auitnea, than it isto d^g.^’'=“'=eofm^sia 
one man, and one onlv ^ belief that 

ttg S“s"i.sgs 


1 -.f ijtuu was pnmanij cuuuuu^^r 

kith and kin of those indii'iduals. 
particular usage or invention spread iS' 
circles it crystalised into a race heritagCv 
on it migrated to other countries 
migration of the race or people tvifb ’t'k, 
was a heritage and -was transmitted to 
races or peoples as a result of cultural £ 
or racial amalgamation. In tlie field of •£ 
anthropology Graehner’s theory occapi® 
Fh “ “early analogous to that of bereft 
Twu in Physical anthropology andbi 
aotn the theories e.xclude evolution and < 
types of culture orB^t 
intermingliug of prf. 
tpes. I myself have been led to jkdopt 
tbp'oi^F^ ^ result of the comparative sb^ 
tispf Taislinava cults as they 

is rnn+Fri condude thatS / 

tieon?^^’ ^ m tbe germ-ce%# 

quence’ of '“^'gmally adopted m 

SmSno- I ^“algamation wdth immigff ** 

“^y be caUed aSsh^ 
Saktism V’® most distinctive feaWf* 
creates J 7° ® Eakta the Saktf or eneqgy 

Pcrtonatea®^°®’ destroys the umv- 

‘ATothtt of tte being, JaS^ 

The VnnT} -1 j pmverse’, or Great 
ureHerofTc Brahms, Vishnu and , 

■the first eb^^’?®® subordinate to 

ratc^his ^bc Nirrdaa-tantrs J» 

t^kb '^<=ation. In the w;o|3 



m caeb of"^ 


universe f A ^“om Her pervau^e. 

advised ) was bom Brain?*' 

“W and gave hini 0* 
Vishnu ^ emerged out of her 
next. The Great 
out ofherbndf^'^ Vaishnavi, who 
bom ofhet lac^’ ^^^6 of Vishnu., 

latheJ^uLvj She Hersdfmamed 

fbe Pr„nnto1fot?f''''“> 'Chapter I fas qu^^ 
Sakti of “Tc told, BrahnMJtf^ 

himself who to ereates and not Bf? , 
(the Sakti of vk/ ^.Sbost (preta) ; Va^b®- 

bbuseh* w'bn « n protects and not vt 

but a o-bost * Q not -Siva himself, 

«aost. Saktism now prevail 

sf g 5Tifi I " 

^ ^ B ' 

f,,® , (1 
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™ 'dHd';la,',,-tKe, neiglifeouring 

•li®?'. less, Intent in. Maharashtra 

•-^SiijMat. ,. yaisHnavisni' is far . more ’ wide- 
A.* ■ 'Vaishna-vism ' has ■ more 
^ than -Saktism' . and'in . Assain Saktism 
is a good .deal of 
vjnce-^ hetwceii- .Vaishiiavisnii as. ' it ; prevails 
'l! Sakta'cotihtries ' ahd the: Yaishhavism of 
^‘ther.cduntriesV 'Inllindustau the Yaishna- 
, worship Rama and Sita. 
[i?H . ^ ' ladia/'. -ampng ;? peoples speaking 
'^idian ';. languageSf' Ihere.^ are ' two gi'cat 
^•maya’sectsf the... SriYaishnavas, ahdhladh- 
■wao. V^orship, their, .deity?; as' -Narayana or 
ir-iu,and.th6ugh they adore the incamationsi 
the.ctdt of the, child Krishna 
Shndayan- -has ‘ no 'Recognised • -place in their 

•iVrtt j ‘J 


"Vaishnayism, I believe, is ,a fonndedt 
*_'on,,that owed.; its-first . impulse to ,the his- 
jM; personality bf‘Krislina*VasudeYa., -Brit' 
ioiiddhismj.yaishnavism has. also' undergone- 
jinnd modifications ..among different peoples 
i'r.-the influence of' indigenous ".ctdts. , 'The 
djar fprrn_ of ■.Vaishriavishi' that 'prevails in 
:m.l- and.';.in other, areas,' where Saktism, .was 
' ^4® assumed its ^ present ’ form, 
iRuIt'.. of • Radha and Krishna; • under the . 
dnee -bf Sidttism.' ‘I.'hope'.to = develop this- 
js'.on.aomeTuture occasion. -' For -the preset, 
tok;‘itRYhl be. sufficient to ijoiht .outthattlie' 
ha*Krisliha . worshijppcfs of Bengal though-.. 



. Vi 1 — - f ' — fci, • « , vy* . s*\p. *.iV#** . 

hna;: disclose . a. tendency, to' 'place -Radha 
above Krishna.. - This is Well illustrated hy’.’ 


Bengali- song .whlcli'l contains an. 
I'cstmg -dialogue, bct'iyccn.'. a 'patYot.- aud its 


• ~ K >.7 J .suk m • 4W444.4V41 3.»Jk «V. V4. 4.V- .4.444 4 • ^ . . 4.4 4«4 

e'iyp!k:s,‘--‘My Radha (cnablcd'him to do ,so 
^yinghim-the.strength ; ovi'clsc. how. could 
IpRiti”' - 'Parrot says, llThc-cro-vra in- my - 
shha’sBc'ad inclines 'tdWards.thei kft.’l Tlis 
o-re^brtsj “(it so-inclines) -in prder.to tbuch'- 
foot-bf my, RadhaTor elscwhy should It be - 

rhe‘....'i'aishnams; , -of -y Bengal alsol ..idchtily . 
-.'J^*-h -:A‘iys.-sakti,\ the. primordial enerj^ ' 
tmified ; ad-'-a,’, lemole.; . (This Ts- pfcoursci- 

;; ,1? Ps'ra.’^iailn'' i 

1.^1^ jirijfifss r-y.- 

.pV-( "'Si.';" R,:-.' 
.'y'tj'is - ;yt5*ty , ftyiy, lyw j ■*; 'V^ ■:! .i' , 

f ;i'} t y y-y fr' 


Saktism;. pure and .simple. The Radha-KrishnA 
emt of’-Bengal is Vaishnamsm greatlv modified 
by Saktism-. and adopted to Sakta cast of mindL 
.The Vedic, people did, not possess .this trait, for, 
■'■m the' Yedic literatare femme.diyinities play only 
■pArtSi..-' Neither is it-, a; Dravidian trait. 

- The.Dravidian worship(of the (grama devatas or 
village deities is recognised as'a' survival of the 

. pre-Brahmanic.pravidiah.religionylii the Telugn 

.Vpaarese ; countries , these' .'-village - deities are 
almost • all feinale.-, .This has led anthropologists 
^° '?“^ -<^°°?Iasion..that in, the ;dld . .Dravidian 
^chgpon '-.the, worship ofthe-feniale principle was 
.feature,:-; .But among- the ’Typical 
"^y,m*ans.-in ;,the ^Taniil distrfeis. of Southern 
India the most, prominent; position in' the village 
pantheon' is occupied, not by, any-, amma or god-' 
desSj. but.by'a male (deify cailed lyenar or, Ayyen-: 
ar. Bishop -.Whitehead has' observed -tliis factr iii 
the Tamil'disfcricts.' of (Taniore, Trichinopoly and 
-Cuddalore, aud.I have npticedi itvin the interior. 

' PI ..l-ho. Madiira . ; and- .Thmeyelly r'-, districts. 

According Toy Gbpina-th Rab; Ayyenar..-Js. 'h 
. corruption of arj''a ,, and means 'the.. noble one. 
In the Tamil country Ayyenar is also ltnowh . as 
, Hari-barq-putra; -. the son, bf Vishnu . and'. Siva;; 
.biThbrankshb higher ;than a-inere vhlage deity*, 
worshipped , mostly -by lo'wer, classes and his wor* 
ship performed- by. isudra 'priests. But '-among 
Malayalani’ speakhi.g- population',, of 'Malabar- 
. Ayyenar under the; ^me of Sastri or riiler occu-^ ' 
pics the=place.,of the national deity.' His .w’bfship' 

■ ,.is performed by.;thc Brahman priest, Gopiiiath ' 

. W«tes '."It, is. An. invariable nile.'.m - the' 

Malayaiam country that in e very temple, he it of 

■ .Siva'or of Vishnu, there, mu'st '.be ;.iu .,its; sbuth- 
west corner ashnne of Sasin.,--* He ^ is. considered' 

IhC giinrdian of the liuid and, as' such' 
eight mpuntaia.,top3 Along... the .Western'. Ghats; 
are surniouhted by eight , temples in v.’hich' are 'set 
up eight'images of S.nst3 to- protect ■ the. country' 
on, tile west of. the , mountain ' raii^s,;ihhahite(! . 
by the .Alolay nils',,,- from all (e^crn.al ,'evils-.aad 
(rasforlunes.’.’t- So .ut:'. ,are’ ^not W'atranted'in ' 
.bchcvmg , that the primitive :Dfavidians,'wtfe 
S5ktas,:Md as-.w'e have already- secn'no-trkce of 

- r^, • is -. found in the ' Vaishnavism' 

of the-Dravidns. i;-' 

Saktism or preference' for tha Cp'nceptioh; of 

- the Alothef to God the' 
FaOier has. not only. Succeeded .in resisting the 

; myasibn of. Vaislmavis’nr.' among i i he . Bengalis/-' 

> Oiyararis/and - other-, . ndghboaring .peoples '.of 
; India, it . has ; succeeded - in' wauitainhig - itself ia 
. .Western Asia^agfubst Tar more unaccorarabdafing 
.myader3.7lnc?ent’monutnenis and traditions bear; 
witness to' the 'existeacc-'of the' coIt ,';qf a-rgeeaff 
. Goddess, .'the 'Great. Mother/ 'iti '\Vesicro Asia 
, and in-.. the ' isliiad-gf 'Crete/ Mii"Aijatolm,:shd,. 

; was icuoryn as Kybele,.; a'a'd.’.'uridef - otlier'' aantes'. 
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the :hoderx remew for 
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m tbe guise of Yir-iu W- T 

ss.fc\s^„:5sL^^iiw5"« 

evidently unknovvn, and when sS" 
niamed vritbour interf>^i ?- o* re- 

is a self-Euffident, She 

dirinity to Tvhom t&d2r foIk“of\T^?f‘ 
aeaa lanas o&'er their oravPiUi^j *^edjterra- 

?lo»e. Sta .o rtJSSSgf JV"™"-* 

incr^se and fertility : she Sraat 

t-Kdrted v.ith the Ighest ^ 

affairs.”* Th» erection of human - , or- - j.- 

caltof Saktiinlkn^*^^ dominance of the called broad, roiml^f 

in YTcstem Asia mu^t ’'Mother ^ intcrtufidi^ 

cause, a religious ^ common 75 of which the index 

xheSiipreiiieBein"iutlif-f-»m‘*^^^^^^^^^^t^of ‘ below SO. The hroad-heads 
Aryans and the°Dra^d£?f “"• AstheVedic 

necessity in India so thp<; this 

Iranians, and the loiian* Semites, the 
necessity in Tfestem Acia and this 

tives do not fed it even no? ^^^PresenS 
necesstty of conceiTm«- the “resistible 

seems to he rooted .fcminme 

Nvords.isaradaltnut. TheS«°^r“ 
pay be transmitted to anoth^^Mf®^ one race 

tir.,- . 1 — blood to 


Of W^tem Asia, In both groups o' 
tnere i» acommon element, a considepCA 
clement which is almost ahss-.^ 
the Hmdusthanis, the Hill tribes of Ceflhi. 
and the Tamils of Sonthem India. } 
percentage of head-breadth to beady, 
''o. the head is called long,! 
cephahc) and when this percentage S 
more the head is called broad, rounf^ 

\ DJTfi.cnv-cpnTt Q??r*% ?xt. _ hitiCjrdfi 

- « ^ 


Gn;. ^ .““-form of the Indian people* 
^ ^t^tbis, and the Beng^^ t 

ind,Vr,f '11^ important element of the^s 

stra?-%^^^ among these peoples 
Pamir .Ymenoid blood, ot^- 
b^adpri centre of diffusion oi 

P^ianltSk 

rafSanTcdSli?'' 

?* cnTironmeiit jn s^? 


^.auu ns way among « con 

far bejond the present S-kt-T ..P^op^s lj>. 

‘'®^J“ot flouriib there in?,^ - ^«t 

^d bad to accommodate itself form 

/aishnavismbyyieldma-toSivn and 

to Sakti. In ^ similar ^^^uu a rank 
toother Gi .Vnatolia al<;n the Gre'^t 

Babiloaia, S>ria, EuvDtT into 

Italy uut had to Greece anrf 

deiS-'orthesi^o-St-i^^^^^^ ^dSaat 

»■ >->■- SI rk pttt .“f 


K£“£“ '>'SS4 ."Si'itv 

counteract fo devise practic^ 

■^■c bve in ic fo mfluence. ,The Jc 

a good crnn^i*®”^ stimulating, , Fo 
sary— -OQ ^ three different elements 

^ oOOa Seetf __-i - - J ,r< 



soprtaiacv in 'V'-^‘- 

conception of Vkhn^ r? °f '4c 
Hogartn D. G.. Prti,d»-- i , , , “^‘^cisbaa, 

./tie Addrws^S^a H. 

OT EO^ 


Of kve 1 S3E>j not, f<,i. . 

'Jliat ii>v*c m W.ar i A , '”'• asposrs 
'bed perfume ' *** ’•idaance 


a ru;o-r. 

■ k'ti tf, iti. od.3„f 


ales 


S-K. 


heritan-e ,J^'c seed itself. i c 

to us the pv-n Anthropology by 

tlw origi?aai’^?’'scitancethathaye 
show the nati ‘^®7‘dopment of yam 
and of rehevmrr”! 
defects. This *“■ burden of < 

authropolQiw is KWi . greatest sex 
i ‘«sy IE iiktiy to render to bu! 

SAitaPEASiP C 

^ SAXG XOT 


S, t 

n I.,, 

V \^l fyjy 

^ ^ GxF^frx'i 



tnd _tne English into the arena of indi'.n 
aolihcs. Again, the Nizam yielded the Circars 
to Corn^eaUis v.itliout any remonsiranc^o^ 
.hoir 01 resistance. In the war iviili T.-nLo 
the Nizam assisted the British. 'Pcioo. 

Jfeated by the M^atS. M^or 

the Nizam’s affairs. He wote'to'Mr' nl-nda-''^ 

r.4; 

|£ir and h^ 

degraded by the Treaty of * Khur' d''ds'^^*^?^ 

Niian, wlS he .S'S!''"’ “-' “■» 

.v-niiagto purchase a clos-*- 'etms 

Srcat sacrfhces, and i^ihtt cSr"' ty 

appear objectionahH on othS- not 

prouaaly take place on nrlc^ ‘t «nav 

'f we grant it as a 

so*icUation of the Xizam tha^T^ r- to the 

negob^ipn by demand-na the rf- the 

part oUhe Nizam's of imv 
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tRC' Frrmth nere thh tk-.t to 'ostsjrt^k-l-n, 

o. tr.f* ronquesi of Iiujja. Th«:y-sECy<|i^ 

u- rnearii .^{ f;j„ ccsf|Uuit. ■ 
rnixeii Rior^ f.^cly tvith tiift nati«¥M 
Christian -, nation., \lf| 

ln,-:J'’'' ^''■'' ‘■’■'C'i-rtar.t •.•cries .'fct-.-W'- 
- T(.c v.eilrwis at The .r-itK^ 

«■ -i’''"- r.ina . " ■ 
F'W'-d"'«r t-' m-ar.'vs, in tm':f.,. 

~* V. Were made 

Jo iinjiart this ITimnf-an.’. dsjSs?. 


li European •;■ 

)v.ir soltiiers the principal . r.atsvt-'.Rfk' 

.TJ!" , ^-npioved Earopear?:.:-;, 

th... ‘<*eir service. . HshEE'’& 

'’“ 1 . example to oiheblf.t 
h ' ,^"^e-ac(! miiit,-try ofjjix'r.s. jnJi&l,. 

‘s-oops. His-v,cskmFfe' 

Rm Hollar ' and ;-Silje %. 

!« . pf.Enropesn.sneir} 

PovV * '^/ata! mistake which coitThf,. 

fov^ers (Imir independence,:. --Jim 

Trend, made 'the’.diiCif,. 

*0. tne co!inrf.tf .^f .1 > :. i, 


•I^-- . ,, ““Z ^..tDiiinmer.t,” ■'' Indis \t 10 lounO^ an .-C.WS 

•Knowing the Nuatn’s ■no-;,- r SuIOvan v.rittks t— 

wah i-Kf> ffl.,,. *“Ompanv P,„ u Tng-,ua,3 „ ‘J^piew-S.rticiui 

■depriva'lhi Nlz,m ’’rf hS'tjA^'’ IxStS'' 

? toot 1 * .‘SSJf 

methods wKich were adontLl Englisi^r?^*^'^'^** heing' duF of '.the...fi4^ 

,r>izam, it is necessary to reS Dufeh hnd“°w in'.-'subdt^ 

of the natiye Powers of India pf‘n?:.w ^™y ments m ' possession oRth^fc 


■ 'E •*’7: ■ “oie . immemAr:,! r “‘■•'"rys , do iu=t vl«f .1 N^risuan nation imjr 

■physical courage and truthfulness ' trom anv ^'Eed.'. They had Jia 1 

no coivards: H they have bren':,T«“T were exited fn T Weri bec^hst 

t «hr,toi<tSf' .-Sothey'.tnrnedTiieir; 

■ - § , »nicn perhisps thf?ir .the: n^tivk - Pr^TT-^rc ,*in 


'Simplicity' mfeht •'^^Idiika ' -S^hsed .-great ^- '%• Powers ,;ij 

-seNidpie ifL arinf - wS 

• vantage, '^and m-.orn’-ri- taeir ;o-,yn disa/- - this'^vk i was .the.'Jeadei 

::Tl,rfr‘p'„.elKr,t'°“ ‘° raeJe.-' fwSnBta A°?.'‘’'-?'».»!i ' i" »» 


It .tvouldbe/ ayypij 
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jasiii'e if hie.could disband the- cofps of 
Nizam, officered^ by ' Europeans" and 
^aliy Frenchmen..'' He, knpw. that' fie could 
illyVScindia- as easily- as h'e could the 
•i.;. So- the . Ni'2am', was ther'. first to fall 
i'.' his', ^'scheme, of ' subsidiary.? alliance. ' 
.■'military, 'adventurers ‘werd ready, 'to 
it anyBasenesdfor a .sufficient pecuniary ' 
ament, .Had;' Lord. Mornington chosen 
yiipt' them'or buy them over, ,'he would . 
‘lye found ahy.diificuUy in 'so doing.'' Ity 
ae phthe methods suggested to hirii by’ 
vKirkpatriclc at the, Cape. ■ But this; 
id, would have;y,cost.';lmQhey . which L,ord' 
bgtdn was hbf ihclined-to-spend, 

Ve Resident, at'Haidarabad :at 'this 'time 
Major ' William^■ Kirkpatrick’s,- . 'younger 
2r,;, ■•;',named.;, fCap'tain ; James' -' lAchills' 
iatrick.,- - He.'was khown'.at ;the.. Nizam's 
.as , 'HashmatVjuhg,,-.the' Magriificentdri 
!; '- He 'Wvas? remarkably clever, for in-, 
hg. 'among tliernobles and, had,. so far 
oiled himself to; the customs-and manners 
bEast that, he solemnised a marriage con- 
vyith'the daughter- of one ',bf .the., . Muha- 
n;< noble's of the'Court.at'Haidarabad, in', 
\kha fbrm;knowiv'to'Muharnadan' Law." - ' 
Siis .Captain J.'Ar -Kirkpatrick was' nbt free,. 
thbse;yices.fbf .which •the; servants bf the ;; 
lanydbyere notorious.' ..The • .nobles -’of., 
irabad complained to. Lord; Mbrniiigtoni, 
ing the;, charges of .bribery,- corruption ' 
;murder.. 'against '.'"Captain .(Kirkpatrick. 
•AUumi a' former; envoy of the ' Nizam , to " 
binpany, openly 'declared that Kirk'patrickl 
mbe vainly endeavoured , to influence hini;'. 
a.brib'e.^y: Of cbufse,”. .'Lbrd.. Mornington'i 

FEiat Mcer,; Allum should ; have, 'at- 'all -ventured,, 
ipk.'*. such a (charge , against the ■ Resident 
i/.to.-denipnstratjori. that the Resident's conduct; 
iot- above suspicion;’ -, Mper -'Alluiti '-'owed his; 
ui and; very,' e.xistc'nce to the* British';, for(hrm,-' 
pre, ,tb' have' compl.ained (a^inst ' the' British-, 
snt; . shows .-that the latter's ^.conduct -was . 
sensible. ^(Meeir ■ ; AUum' 'was' -'the'.great grand-, 
\pt ' the.- first- Sir ; Salar’ Jung.', ' Regarding- the . 
stment-'of, ,^teer’ Allum as the'Nizam's itiinistef, 
uF’Ajini-ul-Oo’mrah, a' cert.iin 'Ihdiari' 
iIpa^,^v^,tes typ- 

ligb- o'yerP 'alt ’ the - rii-al candid.ites tpavear the;, 
e-.-jof Azimnil-Oothrah . towered Meet ' Allum. ' 
•p.ud varied \Vere.hts services. fa' fiis-.eoiintry;..;:;, ' 
unsullied ., character and ,his' -vast. - knowledge , 'of ' 

Krteftrl linin’ n 



*. "was in :duty bound: to, blear the character of the 
ni'an whb had rendered him valuable political 
services.;,.'; But as';' the 'So-called ‘honorable, 
acquittaEof , Warren .Hastings by the noble 
—peers'’’ who '. pronounced ' their verdict on his - 
-impeachment, does no.t . 'prove that the first 
-.^GbvefnorpGeneral of India was riot guilty of 
the charges' brought agaiiist him,, so the white- 
' . wasbi'ng 'pf. Kirkpatrick's ' character . by Lord 
'Morningtbiil is no evidence- for any historian 
‘ to .(believe . ’.'-tliat ' those charges'? ' 'were not 
..'genuine. ;; -The 'very , fact, that some? nobles 
(ventured-itq (bring, such, (charges' agai'nH,. the 
•‘ReHdent,'''ivhom.they knew to be .a great friend 
of ' th’eV’Goyernor.-Genefal, shows .that? ;these .- 

■ charges' werd-not ilLfounHed.; - 

- -Such, was, th'e characte'r'.of the . '-man'.-( \yhbm“( 

■ .Lord' Mornington chose‘as-hia-;iristruniient ''for 
depriving, the . Nizam' of h'is jhdependertbei. 

‘-i. Although at this time, noha,„else ';m . Hydera-^, 

•' bad possessed Meer 'AIIum's qualifidhtiohs,; the’Nizaifny 
.was not dvjcr-^anxious to obtain his services and/ his 
appoininieni'.'was mainly, diie to, the strong' skppbft of ^ 
(he British diesidency, "• i, -- "’i 

' -.(''...'..'.^In/ (a' ( country like-’ India, '■ where ; British. - 

■ Ihdiari.subjects and, subjects of the- Native'. States; a'rol; 
in .every respect', but, political,- the ;Cpmponeht parti;;’of ' 
the same, social- organisation^ ( it becomes' ! the - obvious ■ 

• fuhctio'ri of. the suzerain power' to' edueme- those '-States-, 
into'apapacity'to accept’;ahd follow'.’ its own U'dcal ofi' 
..good governnieht.'.’;.'...' 

. • ..‘‘This ' community .(of ideal -cani-be realized in. two; 
,'\yays ; firstly, through "the iristnimentality—f ministers 
. appointed.^to' adrriinfster; the . government; of --.native'. ' 

■' States ; secondly, by. the', direct, cxercise'dn' -the part 
■'.of., native- Princes, of . their '.power ■ and. . -authority Ton,' 
the lines laid(down by the. Paramount Power: - ’ 

"In- the commencement of the' nineteenth century,,( 

( when (the supremacy' of England- was .recd^ised-by- 
native’ Princes .without an adequate conception , of - hosv, , ' 

. that supremacy ( would .-qualify their (rights ■ in ;-the. ; 
'.internal, administration of -their. own'States, it was the , 

■ policy of British Statesmanship to; have that admiriistra*'', 
.'tion[ 'under the .cdntrol 'of:; ministers whose, elevation* 

' \vas the result,' not of thephbice of, their own sovereigns, . . 
blit, of the influence of the Supreme Government. ^ .(( 

’ . ■ If ('Was therefore (ncces'safy .at. the period of . 

"time we ' have- rc.achcd in , the; history of. Hyderabad,-',, 
that .its 'Prime'; Minister; should' be 'a’.statesman- who', 

, merited 'the cphfidence. of' the'. Bririslr Residency,, even •' 

: more .than; he had' secured 'the (respect'' of' his own." 

' Sovereign. ’ Mecr Ajlum made the nearest approach to .( 

; that ideah'of a..Hyderabad';Mlnister,-'\vhic!v i'n the ■ 
early* j'ear.i of- tho .^hlheteenfh .century,;, h'ad , been 
cherished by the Britlsh'Govcrhmcnt;;. To his.appoint-,* i 
'.menf, the Nizani gave a'feluctant consent.'”;.; ', V V-.V . , 
Thus,'? then, it' is evident (from .’the circumstan’ces •(■ 

, narrated' .abov.e regarding -Meer , Allum’s elevation • tbat ,- 
.'h's-Venjoyed, the_ confidence ' of ; tKo British'.;.; Fo6 hjra (. 

; therefore' , it ,, w.as-nbt: possible ( to ; have' ■_ made, -any, ’’ 

- coihpkiint/agaFh.sf the British Reridcnl "dfi'QUf .good . 

(('and stto'-hg grounds'..; .\-x- •(.( 
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__ 1 ne Coi:rt 0£ the Niaam v,as abo corrcnt 
incre v.as pot at Isat time a single rr.i.rtier'at 
^loaiibaa v.ho co-id be called a state^-npr- 
Tliose v.-fao imagine that the sceptre 'of "indra 
passed oat of the nandsof 

&eBntisb, shoald rerac-mber the fact iha*\v 
State which helped the British to gaia he 
seep re and, at a critical moment vf in 
sceptre was aboat to fall from theh h-nif- 
^_tne to their rescue, was a Muham4i^^?t’ 

Teat State was Haidarabad h \T 
beep distingubbed in posti.jpL 
seeing statesman for its ruler or mtrd^ter 
any valiant soloier for its general. ’ ' 

• r t*is State owed its origin to svan*- of P i t 
ab/,_and its surwval. to the b4 ‘f‘ 
qnpities which distingubh min rf - 1 
order. ^ superior 

Knowing the nature of ibb Stafo i j 
Mopnin^on wrote to the Re.dd^mt - 

3 .^. Kiacpatnck, to displace the 
corps oSicered by the French- 

fea; boops oKpered by the 
letter h mar.^ed '^Secret*' 

Williaai, £,th Julv Fort Tn fir' *- -uuiinngioii 

date, he'wrote to thc^^Rrci^ same conquer foreign territory, ^ 

of the Peishiva at Po^na ' Court just cause, although reprebeust 

similar to those in hL= proposals ^ ^-‘■aigattorw-ard orocednre cormsaf* 

at ilaidarabad.* At 'Poona t 

Qidpot meet with the succe^w'ivl Resident 
iurKpalnch’s proceedings at Kaht ^ 
allhoagh Nana Fadna-,?s v.as^- 
Poona Court was not so 

Hmuarabad. The rc-aection v?'" 

splei^id genius casta boi'c-J ^^dnasis’ 
the Court v.hich he had 0''r4 


sunny radiance, Mo't,;FT t 

^-c.pU'.m Kirkpatrick ^ 

Gmarj attention. If t^r 
bro ■ “ 


warmed with 

to 


Kirkpairich ’'•[o’-nragton presumes Tip? 3 >'. 
Icrtoiaed ho-,rd.> designs against theCe^. 
ana therefo-e the Nisam’s Frenct o£t.^f 

men snould be dismissed. Hetookitforg' 

teat the^ Xuam s French officers 
• ippoo in the ewent of a war vrith Mf’' 
ibis was a preposterous and gratiiiW^^S; 
sumpiion The Nizam and the Pebt.:? 
y.-ell as the East India Company had 
rnto an agreement in 1792, known w‘, 
} nple xilliance by which each of tfcecca^ 
*ng_ partip were bound to assist ead 
agaiipt tiie aggression of Tippoo^ ^ 

»ent Cl nppoo^s invading the territory 
one or the allies, the ether members 
^^rip.e .'\i:iance were to co.mbine agsi^st 
AO opportunity occurred to test the 
o: any one of the allies regarding this 3 = 
ment, ter Tippoo never troubled asy 
Ance his deteat by Cornw-allis. ’’ 

_ it was against the Law of NatioasW 

pnve any State of its independence-ia 
m-rme. which Lord 3 >Iornington pro"’ 
ytit and conquer foreign territory, 

- cause, although reprebeas* 

^ ^-‘'^•gntforward procedure compar* 
T of Subsidiary AlFiao^^ 

aurbn Governor-General 1^2^, 

Sr°^, and again, this Gov& 

Genc^l wimm his bio^apher, a mi«sf|i 
he Chnstnn faith. nam%d Wd. VA H.2 

hf n w? ^ decisively as a Christian/f ^ 
“Dursi-rn*^ State documents thstbs 
Sion schemes of conquest or e^.. 

Sas nf entertoining n3l 

'‘'“■s thr or aggrandizement.^’ 

‘.-s Inc project of the Alliai 


^ ®'*cation. If ^he first xL- ^ wis thr or aggrandizement.” 

^ht about the downfaff of the Sub-diarv Alfenc 

< ^ Power th^ ‘Subsidiary Alliance 

& English iuvented^- thegenh 


GUfi to the instru.nie’'taH‘T. ^ little 

General Lord MoTnbgt^ Governo; 

at Itaidarabad. na« J Reside, 


msTjngr 

d^jijroiis 


/o whfcit the 

i 01 V , ^ Keiier^l 

fie was conspin.'qr object, 

tne coaspiraev T suid to 

' co.-;s:der the aof 

^ffeAo t:s4JSt 


SL^thS"-! ‘■‘ ^4,=,, 

HU 4 of .he Britfah - 10 j 

adequately describe 


c-,ii r,oc.,u/Tl-';‘' Jioequatelv 

'^ad inneien^' the®^ 
topo=:ed onki,. potvers'of fudfat 

ti*-e CoT,.^, ? — confidence and kcS 

scheir.,** Sabsi diary .Ahi^i 

nothing .{.art sdieme;® 

iadepr^a;;? c, ?' treachery by fisking; . 

f . idopt it-f 

A!ici.V WTUing la the pag'^/J* 

' Tr,- Gr JaacGry iSi?? &=» 

, sjstesi, hos.-evw wsE rt nay 
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'r. fche schem'e4n;ibeif' iS; so bad, the method ■ 
^'vhicb\itl‘avas .. forced^- on the ' State • of 
'^^■jafabad'''.',\va;s.'’ also:- [ dishonprable,- v.The. 
ifjsal of Lprd:M6rningtQn!s letters to Captain ■ 
^'fpatricic; confirms ^ 'opinion; Npione^,- ' 
:giye;;.;the '-credit.', to.f Lordp Morhingtdn • : 
^:'being,|yanf>hbnest :thief.”.- He .'enjoined. ' 
‘'Resident at 'Haidarabad nbt"to divulge the 
‘|et pfthe'scheme to the ■Nizam',, but should 
|;.nuth-.his bminister. ; Azim-ul-Oinra. t ‘‘You’, ' 
.f also'-ufge'tp Azini-ul-.Onira,” 'wrote -Eord' .; 

ningto'n,' to .-■ ■ Captaiii' .'Kirkpatrick, , '“the^ 
i;HitV. and,, honor ■ which., . it;- wpuld. reflect on 
t^idmihistration if , through; his: 'nieans ; the ■ • 
;--}m, arid- the PeishWa should be-i-eriabled to' , 
AyeX.'reciprocal advantage arid 'penririri'ent ' . 
trinty '.Arpm.; a -state of' .'confasiori , ' which' • ri 
fterirrid to threaten their cpmri\ori‘"ruin'.'’-.r-ri ‘ 
iAVhat.was' the' object . of; Lord iMofningt on 
thus' withholding - from ' the" Nizain' himself 
S-p'.scherrie.rif Ahe', proposed Subsidiary Alii- 
C'ri f -/,'iri,;our.;'mind -.there is no’ doubt, that; 
t:nriful-;Onrfa‘wa's in 'the pay of- '.the •, servants'; ’ 
;#lhe •' Corirpariy Varid;'.had -'■beeri,'- bribed 

'r.master;-' .-. It- was' ,ri6'. uricbn)mbri''' 
Agnri^'the- time; oL thisri-.“Chfistia'n”,;-Gbycrt 
S-'^sGe'fteral to. bfifee.; ministers .of the Native ' 
tpiiyers -bf India!' -.-The-’ Dukeipf :,,WeUirigtbn^- 
5't.-ifbcbth'er.;: of. ■! tiiis.'-'Khpistian”. 'Governor-'- 
I'rieral,’ -'ri^rbfe, ' to ° '-Major. •‘Sha'ri'e -frqm!^ hiS' 
J.rriK-’, p.ti.; Toka;'- ' north., bf- 'the.-'Godavery;- -• 
;i fbthe. .a/th'.; '.'August; ’..1803"':,' ■.‘.‘Y.ou ' will.'-- 
observed:.' from.: niy; letters • tb 'Cplpnel ; 

to. pay. . 

pY'.yniidster': in- prder'-tb : iraye .’riiccura.te' 
;ip'tmatipri,of \Hiatr-„phssesd', The-- Duke 'p 
jf'ellirigtori','; that A time !. the - Hqnorabie' ' 
;>ijpiriGenefal'; 'Arthur Wellesley, ■'hvould'r not, ■ 
•jYd'Yy.eritured'J to- /bribe' bthe -b'-Peishwa.’s'.y 
;y<^nister 3 ,;ha'd ;.^here';beeri no precedents; for- so 

■;dred;;.W^':nbtirihg more , tiian-a clelusion-; it wa'S-for- 
'^hfowirig-',' diistf into .-.the'‘’-eyes •' ti.f; "the , 
.'jriisll public^, - 1 1 , arose- from', the repeated‘ord.ers of '. 

government to'abstairi' front aggression'.'!:.;.;; 'V., 
ri.bJri.aj.mply with; the!; wishes of ParUantent ‘ was. hn'-'-'. 

!' iTiilder.. tdiirse./ was ■; adbptedr;,. ■; iTliese 
foatries- were hot ostehsiblyi-cbhqtiered-; the sovereign, 

J to ; 'remain; qn-'his’: throne,'- with; all',.tlie.-. 
; royrihyi .but substantial" , power ' -sras; tfans-,.-! 

vJ"8.''h'-hoyr’";hun..- to’! the;'petsoh-'ot„''a”p'Qlitica.ra'gcnt'?'- 
‘ .^Osciejee'- ,\yas.\ therefore' .'soothed • by ' subsf ifui'’--; 

pgi wr 'fhe.rianie! ot 'conquest- the mltdd-.'riernii'of ' 


'doing.;!' There is no.;,le'gal evidence to show;' 
that.'- ’Azim-ul-Omrav '! , was; -receiving bribes , 
from'.! the .-."British officials,, ./'.But reniemberr . 
irig the';Tnaririer in ’ 'which /.he, ' helped them 
m carryirig'.but ..their,, scheme -of, ''Subsidiary 
Alliance,*’, arid.' also the fact that the nobles of 
Haidrirahacl/; had.- levelled;.' charges -against 
Captain ; Kirkpatrick, there -is ;rivery. proba* 
bility,' arnbunting, almost ; to certaintj^, , that 
AHmful-Girira - was/ in ' the ’ pay, of ‘ the. Resi- 
dent.; /.'•■A'.-;- ' !■ 

Niz‘a'tn';ul-Mulk/ as minister:of the; ' Mbghril; 
.Eriiperor,.-'.. betrayed.. His -•maVterr'.and'- thiis . 
'precipitated'-b the. '.downfall . of.;- the /.Moghul ■ 
Ertiprre/’ /The .Sta'te.' which had been.- founded; - 
b'y! ; usurpation; ' • lost '..its independence, ' if not b 
existence, ./by the treacKbry/of .itri-minister. p . '/ 


.-•/' You .pvill .uir^c -.to "Azlrh/ul-Orrira iri.'!the.- sifqngesf 
tcrriis,' the riec^^sity of his ''takin'g- -eve''^ - pr'ecautfon to; - 
prevent bhe pfoppsitiohs for' ' the ' dismission of the// 
French'.' party . from : transpiring. and .Wd • suggest ! > 
;toHi_m’''the'pr6p'riety- of dispersing/the, corps, in'- sraall'.;/ 
/parties; for the purpose! of: facilitating its. final reduc-; - 
tion; and of preyehtingjthe/.ofiicers -and ' privates ' {rbrn-.-; 
'passing into the service of Tippbp’ or of Sciridiah.-/' ' 
'■"Should; Azinriul-Ortira- consent, in'-the. nam'e.';o£- . 
•tbe Niiani;',{o .•'the' proposed" conditions, ^you'-.'will^theri-'! 
; require the march of'thc troops from. Fort SflGeorge',"// 

: . Gri'/ the . Astlrijuly I'ygS, .Lbrd.Morrii'ngtbri/'. 

.n'rot'e.'.tp, ,Genehai'-Harris,-\\ffip,',in-'addition;.fb.'/, 
his biyh; duties! as, Co.mman der-iri-GHief of ;■■ the-;. 

' Madras ■■Arrn'jb.b was :. at-'!that',!lime!‘!acling' as - / 
.'GovernoP.bf'AMdfasj'as'follb-ivs':-^ b^-b . ■! 

, !'■ ''Mj/objeef is' to restore the-Nira'm- to soriie' degree;' ; 
! of efficiency,'' and .power,® --The , measure.- forms.part’.; 
of. a much nipreri-'^tensivO' plan-', for' theZ-'establishmerit'’ 
:of bur alli.-u^ces; previously to thd'moment when:Tippb6‘- 
may 'eVpect to.be enabled to' attackbus.’/./l'he'Vvhblc ot- - 
my, arrangements ,\vi|l.yiortly be conimunicat'ed to 5’buV ./ 
at /present; ■ I- shall only,.- recommend, to lybn, ■ in ' the , / 

. most' rathest. manner; the : sp’eedy/and effectual /e-xecri-;, -/ 
/'tion of the mcasure/directed-ifiahe- annexed ,dwpatc!i‘-r.' ’- 
' ris.I-'know.yriuf Horiesr/zeaL'.fof'/thc'public/.sefyice, and! 

. the activity, which 'accompanies it, I look with 'confidence ‘ 

/ to '. the accbmplislimeht .of ' my rih.xioUs ' -iyish . for the , , •' ' 
success of.lhat part of my'ptan; ■which'isnow-cpmniiued 
tob' j'duf'chargL- -I-.fma^ne, !thfatbthe;fbest/pdsidon for-, ; 

assembling (he rioop's!destined!for; Hycterab3d, -.would.-' 

- be ini the.''„Gu’ntbor, C{rcaf .‘{u i . ./,L need- - ; ■ 

iiidtrccbmniend the most strict attehtion;, tb/seefejy /in / •, 
the whole of ! the' prcceedmg / the; least •mtinfahon of - , 
'mV'tlesigti would' instantly' set the ,w'h6te:Fr<wch; factipil’; 
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LORD MORNINGTON’S TRE/VTMENT OP THE NIZAM 
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^ wlio have arrogated to themselves the power of 

lijf rningthe empire committed to my charge 

....The dismissmn of the French 

K is at Hyderabad rvill take place immediately after 

er, Arrival of oyr increased subsidiary force ...» 

is extremely necessary that you should not 
.fCiige this information, until I am enabled to tr.ans- 
a more’exact state of our negotiations, which 
|i«'l not fail to do by the first favourable opportunity.” 

'(■^rhe troops from Fort St. George were now 
’’Zull march for Haidarabad. So a treaty 
entered into with the Nizam. The treaty 
the date of rst September,' 179 S. By this 
V'Ty, the Nizam signed the death-warrant of 
!« '’independence. The very preamble of this 
i-ity is a falsehood. It runs as follows ; — ' 

‘‘^VVhcre.as His Highness Nizam-ul-Mulk Asoph 
Si' Bahadur, has from the greatness of existing 
rjJtJship, expressed a desire for an increase of the 
H;chmcnt of the Honourable Company's troops at 
:'^^2nt serving His Highness,” See. 

^ f-This is not true, since the Nizam never 
ressed any desire for an increase of the 
npany's troops in his dominion. The fact 
, ,hat the Company’s troops were forced on 
'[(■4 Highness by the Governor-General by 
ins of fraud, combined with force. So the 
;\,vamble of the treaty is not true. 

Before the arrival of- the Company's troops 
• 5 / 'Haidarabad, Captain hlaicolm was 
i Jointed as Assistant to Captain Kirkpatrick. 

ha.s played many parts, as a soldier 
*J,Iomali.st and administrator with great credit 
limsetf and benefit to his compatriots, a 
v)rt account of his early career will not be 
<'4 of place here. He was, as his name 
acates, a native of Scotland. His parents 
to poor and were not above that parsimony 
j tcb chxiractcrises the Scotch people. So they 
' .thl not .afford to give their son any edu- 
worth speaking of. Through the interest 
.^Mr. P.i 3 ley, a London merchant, brother of 
is. IMalcolin. a cadetship was procured for the 
[.H Mho vvas then not more than tw-elvc years 
\ age. \\tlicn he was. presented before the 
j rart of Dsrcclors, to receive their consent 
prorec-d to India, one 'of the Directors 
T-ed him, ‘Why, my Jsttleman. nli.al would 
do it you ward to meet Hyder AH ’Do 
.,r Id Haid tl'.e youngs aspjrani. in prompt 
iglvx *1 would out with my swo:d and cut oil 
.fhead/-" *Yo*t n ill. do,' was {he rejoinder, 
^;t him f A.SS.* So the matter etnlutl, 

Hw te nAed i^rr-lras. in \priK At that 
, r-t r.ol qaftd; fourteen, yeari old He 
.as, <f re-gKJenl A- socm 

amU? n Shi i tiat he got a 


taste for soldiering in earnest. In that year, 
Lord Cornwallis went to war with Tippoo, 
without a just cause or provocation, and the 
regiment" to which Malcolm belonged took 
part in the campaign. During this campaign, 
Malcolm was brought into acquaintance with 
Sir John Kennaiyay, Mr. Graeme Mercer, and 
others of the diplomatic corps, then re- 
presenting British interests at the Court of 
Haidar,ibad. This was the turning-point of 
Malcolm’s career. ' His ambition was fii'ed 
and he resolved to distinguish himself in the 
diplomatic line. He commenced the study of 
Persian and also the complicated questions of 
the relations of the East India Company with 
the native powers of India. ' But it was not 
till 1798, that his ambition was gratified by 
bis getting the appointment in the Diplomatic 
Service of ' India. In that year, Lord 
Mornington vzas appointed Governor-General 
of India ; on his waj’ to Calcutta, he stayed 
for a few days at Madras. Here Malcolm had 
an opportunity of making the acquaintance of 
the Governor-General and taking the liberty 
of presenting him witli some of the papers 
he had written dealing with questions of 
Indian politics, and soliciting his Lordship 
that "when opportunity offered, he might be 
employed in the diplomatic line of hiS 
profession.” Lord ^lornington was very 
favorably impressed with Malcoim. In his 
'most private and confidential’ letter dated 
agth, July 1798, to the newly appoitiled 
Governor of Madras (Lord Clive), Lord 
Mornington wrote as follows regarding 
(Vlalcolm : — ‘ 

''Captain Malcolm deserves every degree of , 
countenance and protection. 'He t-* an efikef cf 
great worth, ot e-xtrcniely good "^ense, and veil 
.icqu.nmted withths country langnares ; he has turned 
bis .attention particularly to the study of the poiiticil 
syUcm of India, and to the relative smauioos and 
ioteresSacf the several mtnv po.wrs; on this subject 
he is capable of futnish'ng yUiir Lordship vtitii useful 
inrorm.-ttion ; .and j-ou wll find fum rcnaricnbb' 
diligent, active, and acaiou*> **n the excendon of any 
soevee with which you way entru-'t h’m. He tax. 
aJ-<( the adv.rntage of very pleasing and. rnnkibie 
nf.mncrx." ' 

On the soih St?ptcmber, 179% Ljrd 
,\ftJrnmgton wrote to Captain .Maicchn : 

‘Thu oITtce. of Ifoodeat Ai flydj-rul'jd hav-ng 
tiiCcrni' v.iranl by ihd n'-grKji'O’r of Calcrntl 
pttf’.V, f h ou llui day apporfitcd Cutain Sutj, 
pntr" k to scoccod nnil it afkfkd rvj 

-,t the. ihris ta h »t Jn K/ 

t#» cv '"’ina’n ycu Ax stint CyufL, I'VcJng 

k 'osn ctij’ f'rott.or { t’t- WrAa-j ton 
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sJ Wcliiiley j x'kX, I”, a Ic xzt u. 


!~eat ..cLii 


5 vr» 


map v,ith JafScr K&an, VoU^e 
ca.;iy n-'tr.arked : — ■ 

5 m tHat 0;- EnidiVi, 
w 1,1^ irtst/ ca f-,e Eitli; ; p^haps 

Kt. j.^ Long u-roSe in the 

^ ’^tJ' I fir »>’s^ ’»• C/Ty^ • ^ ^ 


‘^^,’5^’^®*'’ SspttPiber, tS6o : 

Ae "s.-d net l>ck fcr a" bigb-to=sa«n' 
Century ago. -„ 2 e 3 Tte fc.2 
tr 4 -U’ ^-‘•cr-n^r, and CI,vc bsrgsuspf;'' 

tt Af ttey 

e-> . ... .ei.,o^f,sai£rs jts treasia ase 

*0 !ac 5 iterlixtg. JFt.rv^'-^i 


i'- » -t: ti 

pccj^asd eac'- so . 

r-i Cine, by couterfeincgce ; 
!>- ‘I'llI s>>aSu>e to 2 

cRa.^’d of ;£’'2Sa'0Qa. Os 

y^crn.ngtcn and els fi 
^iliose Lead was 

• •rri- y^--. . If 



Omj L'soteaant-CcL.e-. .. . - . y 
y.. .,youlKd^statedtr.i:^u,o;i an anpo' 
accepfeaiu to ; o'„’‘ * 

So Captain Slalco’m sec cu>- ’..-Lh zi' 
possible spaed for Haidarab.d and .^hen 
arm-..d tnere_he of great use to CanJb 
^:ri-^atricrr in carrying out the 

‘T'ortcnate’.r ■• -rites 
Mw -'Caye.n ms Life oi Maicol’"^ ^ •• 

the trnup^*';.“e 

Fit'***-* ‘•bstt rrcncn Com*nandan* ” \fr 
^yecoas not say vnether the ^ i 

been instigated bv Lb- Rerd n* 

K=£U.^~..ri- Keaid-at and hu 

to mutiny a£?alr=t r , 

UmraandanL Foria^t^A 
ibat the Resi^^-nt " f F'Obable 

e, ’^y-iy-ay ( Ciptam Kiri n^t-r’- 1 
mu^t have incited th- r-aon- 

h^iiiSr had iUita 

. But the Resident and ht- .« . • 
riumphed oicr ai! the 

ioS^h^t^^ <^^:na-:rni2: III But Eug^b 

tl'st ' there v,as‘'*so- e ^ f bllme thf ?*'* ^4°^!: ^ 

Jtansacdorhs ivhicb thf. bi t>- at the ei'.v/.-r Khan (o: ^■ 

gelling the Frenc? «n coeps. 

t*aps Uis natu-e o'’ f’np ‘r^banaec. pgr Brer.ca corps had 

t.cpkbicd by the net faiiv tc-stimL- ^'•’' Afakolm Jf- 

S4,,posnion v,e can ^ "^Te faji 

^uimng at the elevSb ^ban should tSi why.tbs 

c.ougat lace to face ivith <:- bein'- Cne Prenyl. -so ungratefuJ as.tc 

toon. Of course th=t ^ f'fT’s ? Do^it ' -' 

t-T" P«„u r , mruiPn'.'’ = t] r,^ ^‘-i^oatrickrr.„- - ^ 

fcr’l'-'n ^ 'S'w.ters to ab”-7 4“"®® ^ *^on^mrea an 

laaitia Courtier- iCr.- - ‘'o.-se and vj':.',- 

f «. ...' MalSC iTi; ,“ "t“S’‘-“g <.??£ 

, Os k-v-v /" '.n.cE: 

•.■£?~ri'-B }i:ij„ ; Jsa^. 

tuJir iUKs . .'-ot-.,!'. cor,ait.,Ts c? .. •-U. ‘'' 

:,u» ..tote- above o-.i,., - 

g Uw Baicarabad fU 

-’taisa It 0 . .- 'i^yy 4 t-oo-,- 

y w»c iKojcti tha- «,- ■ ^ Rare ccTim 

«ui t ^ I].. 3 «~* 5 ‘ 2 ' -PlCrr-ft**- 

i --w.-, ;ac treaty ^ 


Indk.^ ‘p7r7'^- — ■" u ' 

and ^nd fraud ’ were theii . 

ard probabl'e thufcbr 

X-eaK' succeeded In g&^4' 

troGD- -f iustallingtbe Cos 

tooop= at ham,r,u.4 Eagiish/ 

t . t 


^c-e;> It noc 

tbfe Lnd-^» conspired and pioti® 
him to Ibe Kizara by 

*7yS ? '** ■ Freaty of the rst SfJ 

in ifoP -nkiriting of tbs 

pay* l-jx: thl ^'2- 2. * prisoner 

Ber oy,n keep him a f 

~a is iha -rsn of Bagh' 

•■^ ?»?•« of ?rtc* T^T-zyKc-H hr 


^p-wbk jUp^'P-e reduced tok star: 
£rai:4„^ 

ir^ r-.J!r ^ V2.i&e- TIse? 

r^tfX-f-cf >..= gsiog.idj Sataia K 




« nw cafifoi and 

^ « 
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■, lie;.al 5 di'e;''applies-: wtli greater, force to 
^'■fe';Jizani;f';He''w^^ the-' first ' Indian Prince 
-• was fensn’ared by- -Pprd' Morningtdn and 
f-^ 'td pay'fdc meti whd:kept'him a prisoner. 

methods ■.^which-^iLord -Morniiigton em- 
2 id for depriving'lhe Uizani' of, his'- inde- 
■5; - ence^vefy closelyTesemble those of Gortes 
i?Pizzar6,in;their' dealings. with Montezuma ' 
“,^[the unfortunate- 'Inca, ' Atahualpa. B ut 
Morhingtdh'; and ' his'; agents,..' Captains 
i^patriclc-and -Malcolm,: hiet'.'p’-ith.. rewards^ 
^.‘;h were denied' tO: Cortes" and'Pizzaro for, 
doedsi-'-'i ‘ ^ - ‘ 

:fj'drd ;Mprningtdh^S; triuniph .in ^niaking the 
/j'tri; sign'lhe. treaty ',pf;'ist 'September, , 1 7.98, 
t^hich ;lie,was;tp 'receive a'- subsidiary, force’ 
jii's.thbusarid lepoys.withiactillery'^i officered. 
Jritish subjects,' .to .be paid out of his trea- 
ji;,’ and , -.the . whole of ..the officers' of -• the 
jfich-.force. 'rVCre 'lo be .’dismissed and rip' 
^;l.Vchman was in', future to be'Temployed by- 
'fiNizafn,’,,lnprr .any ; other - Eufdpeaii. witiiput ' 
;,ri;C;pm'pany’s permission;'; was . cordially' 
';l''dved'by. Pitt’s' ministry; ‘ ' ,y‘ ; • 

iil'rour;-.'-'. treaty ■ wnth the Nizam,’ ; wrptej -Dundas;- 
i-'taalfy puts -an erid to every alariri '-upon^tnaf-. part 
'iji'.business'; and' whether' yo'u consider- ichegativcb 
7;.mpying the French force from' bur m'eighb'ourhobd,'-- 
^'o'sitlvely-'iri. 'respect .-'of the- additional sttength'it- 
j’dsJ'tpf'us-' arid- the aid it gives to ouc finances, it is '. 
iJigsactibn' 'which , tells 'in ; our. favor- i.rt a variety of.' 


ought 'to, be gratefiil tp.Lord hlorningtbni 'do 
- his sciierne 'of the; /Subsidiary Alliance’ \\d 
the thin end of the .--ivedge introduced fc 
destroying the independence , of the nativ 
.-..powers of India and extending -.’.the infiuenc 
6f,',;-and;,' acquiring territories. ;by their com 
patriots-in India.' . 

'. Captain-'- vKirkpatrick ; wa'a ' also- ampl 
feu'^arded fbrVthe part he played iu this, trans 
. action-. He was made the Goyernpr-Ggnerar 
Hpridrary'' - Aidcrde-Camp, ' ‘ - which :.i .was; ' ! 
remarkable, distinction; as -he .fwas . the- ‘firs 
; person on whom, - this.; hodpfy -waa • bestowed 
, Subsequently ^wheh. several .charges pficprru'p 
';tiorii bribery and';m'urder£;W'ere'.-lbyelled agains 
. Captain .Kirkpatrick; rPord- hlofningtCiri- turiiec 
' a deaf, ear to. 'these' Charges 'and ;'hdriorably 
acqui.tted,.him..r - t;' .b/'-VdV,'! 

' ... ■ -'Captain 'Alalcolrii ‘wa? also., mot, forgottdn 
' ..He 'was pfdered by ■;_the ^ Gbvern'pr-Gerieral ti: 

proceed'to’ .Calcutt'a,, 'which He ‘dig b^yhig 
' with.himi the.cpldrs of' the , disbanded' 'French 


-.regiiri'erits;' 


writes 


, ' ’■ . "At ' the', capital ,h'c XMalcblmj^'was- '-wa'froiy. '^VeV 
' cpriied.;- .TKe/'.Governor-Gener.al— nb; mean " judge-;oi 
■character — saw.-'at once" that 'he, \\^.-a-'rrian to b< 
tru'sted arid 'to, be employed.-' In -truth, thJs.rrieeling 
with .Lord; :\yellesle5’ r was : the /turriing-pbirit" bf ; Johr 
'■•Malcoliri’s; career. : ‘From ’ that ’'day 'his -futirie .was 
" made.. He. found iri-theGov'ernbr-Getseral .'wsfatcsi-ria'n 
, . , - , . - after - his- bwn -.heart': : and;, Lord •.■.'ytfeitesley. -.listened 

^,, 1 ..*.-.,. yout ’.lordship; has,, long . before,- this . tim j; , attentively to all, that was said- by the.pbiifical. .-issistarit; 
‘jip.ate'd the satisfaction;! ha-i'e.' rcceive<r,from ■ that,- in- John Malcoliri’s ready --words /fit 

macSpri,, ' forcible ’expression bf -' the ..opinions -which’': -Cvere 
tekihsf shaoc in his rnirid;"- 


>iactibni-'\yhich’has'beeri- completed' :in so - masterly. 


... tekihg. shape. in his rnirid/' 


llJeffecluafia trianrier.!-. 

-'In'ihe Gduricil Chairiber. at, Calcutta,'; the , - -So every jdhe was fe'warded'at;the’ expense 

trait- of 'Ldrd’:''Mofningt,on,';painted’ ;bjy 'the-; .■pf the;NitamV •^ i 

- Pnhorf. -Lfnmh shows -thp.' ',‘r . .."i ' 

. - (; See ‘the .mrticle/on ; "The/.Marquess/WellesfeyJs 
Appointment, as; Gbyenirir-General ' of/jiridia” In the 
jtfodeni Review- for February; ipi’q.} ,- -. 

k^STORtCUS;'-!.' 

. sj^-the.'IVcnty by -ivhicfi he -'was - robbed- of ,’ his ' iridb:*' 
p'cndcnqe and alarge' girtion of his'dorainiorj'.', •‘.'--'v''.:-' 


I ibfated',''artist ■ Robert; , 'Home, ...shows -the; 
sivernoflGenetal' resting;’ liis - hrind;- ’.on ;;a- 
•chtaent-’i ,, scroll £;'iinscribed, -/‘Subsidiary 
(i'alyi.vHyderabad/.Ayg^ TheBrit'ishers' 

■,f;,:He;w!« .--alsb",. ybfed - an', annuity. of J ;£sooolor'a. 
'jt /of •/ twenty ■ years’ by, the jCourt ’oLDirectofs, j-atid- 
'payfrierit-. -was ordered to d.-itg frorfi' is't ..September; 
iJi'-they day.'bri -wfiich-r'the- .’Niz'airi. 'was- made -.to. 




B'y’ PRpFC‘’'E'ADHAKlvii^i;:'Mo6iCERjEEy3i.-.v;,’,'p..Rt''gv^ 
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sciecce are aoloufjei-rc^-a’-deH -ic ^ 1 1 
Tie sdaice and a°rt t R . 1 J'?'?' 

aaaresstliejnsdYesto thetasR of Hi 0 
cur groat dtija aad u,aUott? 
ovracrraiug and slmns, viti, th:. , 
aattEoualor, t«eir rjciirine 

tutSon. It ’ J“ “ ™f r? f 

also of dcansinn' A '•• proWem 

.^uiriSiEg tuf.enscing “tcata- 
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in (.-vcr 
_ vdt-. . 
a-dviiiu-, 

Crafts maveiuenti. 


i?* 


eivil'Kiiioa af 

\n tht? easji «j£^ 


ary of i 
cities 'iiaiYC 


touutn 



Gardt'ij Cities aca 

laer eo&afe*, 


^hd vatlt evilis u-hidi Ijaire ealfei 


“’i'l 


and abWtelxTfoun.rra'S-]:’', 

scale in Bombay and CaJ^-una T f 

aad--mm=aabad,HovvrSandi; 

dscwbere-tliere are 

there round various ccitr-c'^ 

coal-pits or facS4 5 % 

rutee. thi 

thought-out plan so th-f ^ ^ cartfulK* 

towns Shan grov.- on a ^ 

not only prevent th« ^-'iU 

industnal horror as tt ^ 

accompMhnentof the 


_ to the Japd and 'S't^ 
irsvea birth to tUt _4; ^ 
<>■ v.t'ijtsesof sanitation and 

though with ajmd&i® 
tc^nprete rcincdiai cifJcts. Bvcft 5fi'% 

teturn codiaturc^* 

as exhibited ia m&hr3 
st-t,r .^kindergarten and 0‘ . 

excursions and rftmbles&d% 
Hk;, methods of a mficfc', 

abour education in the era of 

viviRdagS:, 

nr.'ccf, 1-be freedom from itM 

L rhf P^^^'^tidards and average-b If ^ 


«. 

arrangements tor awess T,, '“P P'^oper 
smtable provisions so tL 
aotoepat in one 

tnere, but shall have fuddled un 

arotmd th^ so that the^^" P^^ts all 
a- vrLage m the town nrot?!,'^ almost 
^pe time the near ru?;? tie 

being despoiled by eardifaS"^'^ front 

Xne tass: is one for “rt^ 
aealms With -i-i,,. ^ie 'pumr.cc _ 


WA VAt<3L.6,Ui< 

Md this n“*l? °f «>«T. ffld 
only , but lor the humhle iJk "^‘eh-to-di 

toil-worn life ® ‘C.abourer and ^ 

X -UlS 


well as in civic ideas and : 

Ia‘f]j °^“^“^^ration and gov_ 
aHsm has^.^^ inodsmh 

ccn.™i‘'^ 4 ?^°-cvmgths vilR 
In the I’"*’’ 

theindus^ 

population ^ distribution 

demarcation ^5?^^Ponided dosel' 

^^■^ict being 

poor man»,.r v " man’s d ' 
hast End a West 


— - ueveiopmeri- hr , - ‘ 

crests i e=sclusive gi 
the unitv and mstead of enco 
and CO the ent 


=i«>eiirxauj been a cifcr- ,3 •,.'"-‘’«^ce. It has 

jpught to^ destrov that 

-eacy m its Specialist ^ f^ipenor eg. 

t^Oiods ah that fo mechanical 

'«-... ' ’ mtal and 




°®wSrs 


Ps 


I--— ituujjj ch,-w->T — .tiivrtiv.*-. 

Structure Pnd demand that 

mm sought of the 

^'mpersoiSr^'^ promoti 

^=iou£2f “ot of a a 

planning ^diau village„”e 
, ’’^'^rds -jcitft divisions into < 

5 aad park fo xt main shria 

gation and would aim at' 

, - ^^’"'^aoinyofcachoftb 


;iDeA3:S; ;Mp %ilCB ' . .Visa 

gfejtural‘dh’isi6Hs.^wMIe t^ would' all. re^]ai:„ streets.!- Eacli,: of* /these wards.: is. 
?/i5Ei^d'-from^tlieir^ isolation'll and;\exclu' inhabited , bj different '.castes and divided ' 
ii!?s‘s byr:tdedns,/of the ./necessary 'inter- from-, one ; another by .'spreets .and lanes,' 
C^Silwipi^_thedatger•'<avic; and .religions, wHich^nsuaffy - run .’ from east; to west or 
'’irjfthdtflbw'drom' the 'central ■- institU' /nbrthto soidh, . The houses. cluster as far. 
.i^t'thet.ihain'temple' wi^^ tree and-.', {^’possible near, the', wa.terside-'w^ everv 

fi s;'fdr,H the - guesthouse'- and-cbuncil hall '■'‘ facility at hand for bhthing ' and ‘drinldng 
jthCare ^dhe. active' 'and. 'foAiative cen*-' ' and: for/ .washing- ' cIothes/;';.rn .Southern 
IjiiS’h Public opinion ih itidia.'' The council India the houses iof the Brahmins stand in 
the-village/clders and the. shrine' of ..-.bhe-blpclc'called the a hraSaham, , arranged 
jP;itelary deity of the cbm'inunity are ' at .asa rule in dquble 'rows'facing^one, aLnother- 
jfeetiug bf -the cross-roads of the village, across ,the strteth-Unlike theyishiiu teinple,- 

^^jrahmih ’S-treetiexterids'.utiially from\. 'which should- be' on .-tiie .west lophmg.dpwh ‘ 
^h’ias't/tb the tvestfollotving/the' cpurse .the"^^street, the teniple of ’ Siva should he^ a;- ; 
‘^I'sunj-whilh the .'eastern,' southern and little distance away and ' ih. usually fouud; 
^^'^erii'gates of ihe'V'nUagt^ .conform in the north-east corner of the village. ; The.V 

^;e;Srahiiuhichl';cbncept' of the-f'Three cremation' grgun^. of ..which Siva:: is:ithe. 
PhtSi/based'Up.dh ppsitibh's. of / lordj .'is close/ 'by. The ; Sudra, ; hbhses, , 

■'■/j^uh ht .dawhV'nobn' and clusk, tiie'times ; grouped t-wp or .three ,together:in'- separate ■/ 
'/^hy;pfa^er/.,:The'pnhcipkl .'’castes :-dive' ■ cpmpounds,;form a'cprnpacb blbchi ;.nhny,/'" 
./ch .'of the/three quarters of the /village, ' particular caste is found in Jarge numbers,-.-'; 

/hre/' assi^ed. . the. iprincipah, Aryan it/h'as, its'- own/ distinctive ; quarter.. ./’The ; = 
fh’;' dedicated,' to /the’ 'Three - Aspects ; ' . artisans,. ' fon j. instance,/ hhe potters’,'.‘the;V/ 
';^^.tKe-.lowehca'stes- or .'communities ' are ■ carpenters,-, the. . blacksmiths/and the gold- 
sites' within'; br'/wilhbttt: the-.village / smiths are.-, .very /particular; abouti resi^g/- 
! '/idaries in order of their prece^, . 'togethen' /''Brahmins,/,' Mahpmedans,; 'and' ' - 

^a,^,d sbalsd.'arbTKarliaifAtyan- -a^^^ someof the 'larger' Sndra castes, usually Hye, 

j’l/'Dravidiah Gods; Lastly, the ' purely,, in.separate streets /br quarters/;/Indeed;' -if . 
?^Afyaii'yommumties'-,/as; p-tit as’/their,/ -any/particuiar- caste; js ' ' found' /in . large/ ' ‘ 
'\i/-,//arei',gua-rtered'-' in '.'a'" /sequestered / - numbefsi i'thas its o-rvn/ distihetiye quaHef ■ 
/iieti'of their .o-wn'/- / /The doctrine of the /:.': .I?arJahs'.;'and- Chucklers. live / in ha^b-ts '/pf , ., 
'ymithe-many aUd' the' iMany-in-the-one .' /their*- own :.(parachens), /consisting in the' -'f 
*/)/rd^(i'a/pIace.fpr 'anihfinite number '.of /..'^river yalleir, .of. a / mound., of ... dry .land-~', . 
//idar gods -and ‘goddesses in/ the Hindu / seldom, situated to'the . west oti the .a^af. '. 
f^ithebn'j-'.ahd comprehended .'them ih; the'./hafamV-surrbunded,.by-/-the/.wet'.- fields: ih ;//,- 
/iameutal" uhity-''c)f /the God-head:' Li-.', which^^^^ labour., -. The,- retid'ence,pf.the /"' 
/‘same way.lhepnnciple-pf commun'alism. ' Paraiyans / /.-and/ ■ Chalckilis" .in/ , / butlyin'g 
the;;sbd'al/.brgahizatibn;. .developed'- .a- ' ’ h'amlets/apart from the. .parent .village, has ' 
//al/Jtiatifitatipn';- which: afforded .scope, many ;/sanitary/.and-/'other' /-.adyantages;’ // 
. •®/X^^^Sh.tiqn/ of. diverse -functional ’■ 'b'esidesynabling.the'm to Uye/closer/to'- the' ,/* 
Yfls/.and-:iiiterests,',wbrking/'vvitbm/the..'- fields, •';''>The;/'generah plan . of -.the. ./'.South,-' 
■ds/^bf’a cbmnioh social and. eivie /life'-bf' ./In^an ../villages /is,, uniform.'', /In' -Bombay/- 
f: f^hmjpuhrfy /’as. -a'' wholej/'this ahke in -the hu-ts, of the depressed classes . are . dose'':'/-- 
•/^^■g^b'WRiu'g.'a'S’ryell as -in: the ■' grouping -' /to ^ the : yillage/ gates , and' /bften ./outside - 
thlages'. and/tHeir/separate' /autohoinbus ' .them, atidhear.:thdn.'areo.the' /.nionumdital/'' •/ 
tfls/ .'/■ .' .-,/"/•;/■ '-/■f'''/-:',/.'-''. '.'/■:/-/^ ''/■/ ..stones,' ah-iniage of.-’-Hanuman or'.a-.'sm^J r. 

fodiaa.-.; ■Hullages/honffirm as// a '/rule /tb, ./-,* Bed' ,,a-iid '.-thb;. village: grain-yard.! w'Mkdj:' : y 
in'pre' /pr,/ le'ss / uniform'/ t^'e, . consisting / villages /•dsaally • retain', -traces of fortifica/ 
tqldcks '/of ; houses,; // or'''/wards,; iphhas' .,^,tiphs./ in /many/Sbuth ,Hdian: villages /-ffie / // / 
^|hb)//pai^s'(j3digal),'cheris (Si/’India),./-/stbae-;p6sts, .^Yhich//fofmeri/y-.' .flanked ga'td/ 
;hSfhm‘3,/(M^abar)/.as/they-'a-fe'i/'d5ffcr--'/-.-.vrays oftife •dUage,,ia'ay.sbdiJje.'seen;;';,Iii::,/// 

- /■^.fthegly./.-TheV/hbuses'^^^ - seldom -Cen-tidi' -.India;: and the ./ppccan, //-forts aiid/ ; //' 

bht/ afe/msualiy/ built ,'in-'./fairly/f.;,h®®iparts,arc;hidre''cbfemp'h;thah/is'nstmlIy/,//!‘ 
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dants or elephants’’, 

Qiamoads, pearls, 
separate chawk. 'There, was: 
oarrafs or jnor!ev-chan 2 iets.’J,s::^ 



tte cas?, lu South ladia remains offorti 

“-“-teaeett 

: shaaed by noble trees“amo?gSa TS 

■lempie ot the local sod On ^ ^ ^‘•isans;oneior,goiasin^^ 

the tank and iu front of the riHsin- ; there were •distta«i.;v 

open space where the cattle asce^KU ^ . “^'^gstors, for' 'bards'=’aQdT£>t 

watered in the morning and gists. The IS Yarna 

IS usnallj a deep chambered^’ 'tkecitj. Ah were happy ;tbge^^ 
^thalong Bight of stone sw Ed; groaned, with^,;^, ; , 

the wat^. In the South there E t ^ if ° separate . buildings for Athe: 'ar#, 
three wells one for the ErahmiS horsel^ and /.chariots, A 

po5uS.r4te:tfeT'“‘ ‘‘‘ f” ^ .=-=ov.«tants-, and 'oilcirs^ 

to be found in the cen?^ 
where the villagers congre*4te *%^55age 
pcc^ons, and adjoink^'^f OQ festival 
«pal wllage temples ifea^ .T ^ ^ P^- anl'^ervtS- i 

and a:- hniidin^ Sr foreign 'rrdwH, , 

ana half eonrthonse which ^ 

^mmon expense , and ti>e 

for. social gathering or as hen f 
heanng of disputes In - ^anasraK 

ttere are often several of them J-^^Ses delights' ■ 
wards. However much tbc ®i,“ '^^erent 
■ disintegrated, its diririono may be (rose^? i tal (palm|^J 

wards with into dcK^i?! A-ose apphv 

teniple 


■. ■ -‘’■P «afyS'l&h«' 

'Sdd“ » D.a«6)- oW°Sh'i°rs<>as/ 

Cir«df ^^%;_12:kds (or-lS 4l' - ;' ^ bbn^- 


A^D 01? INE^n'cIVICS ^^^35 

j^i,yanuis^Suttafs.attd Kaadis. ’ Each citiief'^or poltce df' 'municipal purp'osesr^. 
.^ias genetaUritsotrawatclimaiiand its . aiid'tiius'tlie new, admimstrative circles dir 
'^f,satiit'ai^;atrangements. Tile Ahmed- wards' cormspohd with- ‘ .the old ones 
■b'taleht^fodcombim^ shown iii the . though-; the -.public ' institutions in each of 
'C^geihehtofthepoi affairs'.:.-. The. house' - them tend', to cease- to; .'-be the. objects of, 
'J.Cfr,tyindhe'pplds to /'some'! extent held -thdr charity,' ■ 

;',^mc)hy Eorxherly’ no man- could sdl - Eor dudustrial-- and,, business purposes 
'^uortgage J a ;. house . to ad outsider ' ■ there! should be ’ definite .. geographical 
'jput , first, offering- it to tlic people of location sp: that, the same forms pf bush 
, wedding :and'v other great ■ hess._ or industry : may ! grow pp round 
Jdy,-*- bccasions,'!^ each ■ householder', is .cettaih'cphvement centred o'r' determined 
i‘jjted;t6 feast .the whole pol and' in' by.'n'atural advaiitages of, rite, traditional . 
f^'cases all -the mdi of the pol,. though , occupatipn bfthe, people^ etc:;- Here segre^: ' 
■,>of .the pathe- caste, are '.- expected to !gattoa is :'fiseful/:ahd'-: conduciye.'td-.'both 
;;B':ahy funeral , t.ha't;;may.'' take pla^^^ .'economic .efficiency ':dnd:''pr6gfess., :3But all 
■ ^.pdl 'cnies aite. slighted, .the offender is thia has'to lyi- rtcmpeced: ih the vht^esta of ; 
"''• ahd;m former times till he paid it? he- serial; Vellfiemg . by;-ttid! proyirion! pf -a, 
allowed .to, light a lamp in his . common sprial ; and... civic fife ^ as; liyed W^^ 
^^''.pr .to . '-giris'-'.'a' feast,.;-. The.- .money ..homes .and hamlets, -.'For-, this.eachfward-.;;: 
,^:red!fromgift's;firiesandthe'percentage ..or section 'of 'a large - village pr.cltff should .-i;. 
fepuse-property sales. '.forms: a cbmmo'n ■ form a;;,mihiature„as^-ifc AYere , ofthe;eatirc, '. ' 
!:**^in£inaged,by the leadrirs, sethspf the . .fiotamiiiiity by contaihing.yvithin itsrif l:he!y.;! 
sf'.'.This :fs,..-sperit! on 'tep.airs; to.r the.pol- various .'-.elernents or.;’ ingredient's,.' .of '.the 
iJ^t-the'pbi priyie’s'or' the , pol weU.' -M'he ■ varipiid. functional, ; classes, ;.!and • •interests' V-'.' 
i ''^.-‘pngatekeeper,i^s -ubt paid oufof thC' 'whp-go. to, ..compose;, the 'feommuiiity as a; ,. 
sify-'fdie: . 'earns'; his. '.Hying'-^by' begging.,, ■ ■Ariiple. -jAnd thid,' polymorphous structure 
{j*;tlie .ijebpledfthe.pot 'hud wbrks as a', ' 'ofthe!city ,o,r„:'vill,age , should' havei'ceatral^ 
'i?Sfe'r for themV.;! ?:■!! ".!■' !v. ' •■'■■'pynibbis of'the' communar .life.-suchadthe'. -f- 

.1^3:e!haus'e']^bup's,' quarterfeor muhallas . : common cbuncilhall. ;and; gue3tfibusey-the';;'.;-’ 
■irihdeed; '.charncteristic 'bfN'all''.Iafiau ; y temple',' the garden ' cif park; or the-river-! . ; 
jjfi.!- .-:The '.city ■' of Agra';for, . instance iis. ; ’ side; which shbuId-.- gi-pe a^.lqcal ■ Habitation- ■•y, 
;;j''2d':,iutb‘Sp many as 2TS muhallas, . the,!.! .and a name-tb.-the cssentiafvital functions 
ijftsi;;pf whirii; ate derived.either from the' ’'.of 'the .mimiripal ,?and ' religious life,;.;; Thus' -r; 
|l/of.fehe; ihhabitahts. or^^^'fr ' some;!,? tlie- geogfaphical-.Hmitd 'Phemselyes!'; being': 
i.yknown ' buildinglorffrom a .prominent .similar to their composlte.'structure., aiid-. •. 
^:riit;.fif,'Tofmer.-,,dhyd'-'Itt the; cities, of ', ■.fuuctiohal cfiaracterma'te'.aatural affinities ,.- *!-■ 
■y;Bay-;;Ptesidency; each! of "these xvafdb .to one -another, and make ' intimate -hnion 
.j^?em'a;.separate.'-rill'bge:;.,'hdt^^ own;!- tround. a comhibhcetitralinstiatibn possible':': /; 

,jj;feany'!* ?accd'dnt'aut, setvhnts'-- and ; .in'n fuller khd -'a-^niore '-rcbticrete mauiner ' ;!'!.' 
y Jandnleh. whbsd -lands ■ lie ■■ butside:,bf !-.. than wpald..o'therwise'fic.thd'case.;,i/On the f- ■ 
:;y.i,^‘.w,ailsybThere.''a dr;, gardens', .other ;.hand! Avhere , they udits;! are- div'^rse .'-/ 

y^'iles/dand.;' ■:mbs(jn'esl!'interspersedf;m,--, ''andyheterogenbug;'' in' . -'charactri'.jf.aso in 
^f;c^'■tral■,;'■watds'y,;a^d,•'^■th■e 'suburbs?‘or■')the-■.:;se^egatib'n.■, !of '}con;flicringy':^!ci;^ses^-;^ 

, sy ■; The* cloth-,' the'^ain and-fruit/ and ■ in; ‘.the.; industrial ;city ! .of - the'y.Westydt p'f 'f , ;,.y 
,y^al! '.m^kets ; are; 'Separate ; .and- 'ate ■ .'ydmded ca'st'riin. the sepaifite.rijerusf pst/^' VAv!,! 
trth.dpen;‘;spaces'.sh'aded;.-,'iadthyj:dws-d'f y'’ha/ja!ms;-.a'nd'';mn/iaFas\ofyIn<fiaa.-;vi21a^ 
’^y‘^kadamba;'';an'd Albanian' 'trees; 'rCThe ;*!. and.’’,rit\' lirein'ttsydeterjorafcioiis'.the.cpnj;:, 
iyiag&y'bry-.genetal; market;-; H : oftehahyA. mdnrihsri'tatipn-, 'tends;; to, become 
'A *e^itte"'bfvtfie-::'yty;^'ns'ih ;Ahm;c6dagar!'r'-. o'f fiscbrdj'andVclas's':, antagonism 
f ||uA''arbsfcni.; sdnfetinies?tfie.;prbpe’tty,'-’ bf-,beidg,.a-; centre! of. cpncbrd'x' ^'d.-fiinityy. 
fejtardy ;a'nd;;;afe;maidtamed;'fi^'wDl«fl->;!,,'yThe’cdmmfmalism;bfi; the East, -‘,<&rri 
:-?4'^hbs'crip|ions^^^^^ feridentri-:i5in\---!!,;ils;triie,'gpal 'aixd-yattahiidgjritsy-.fufi.-sigm-y;;-:'^:'-;; 

^Flfe;41yisibiis afe-mow^'^d^f-yficauce' ;,;implie3y- ^sttcH;? aij.ydeyelopineat-i. ipyy-yy'; 
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Man _^age_ana to^n-pWmg. By 
the disiategratxon of functional clas==il 
castes in Indian rural and urban 
ine Tye are too ofcer ' ’ 


t V 

ia Sontnem India the 
an unportaat part in all >. 


m cf.aTo„ iS t= 


rites. 


• — 7 iiLcacnea no eyei 

4 I tne alrrays tile sbrlne of the 

Dr^/iir-iTr» r^^ - - . - _ . 


lortaat part in all villas* \- 
Attached to every tetafS^" 
s tile shrine of the Mhsi 



garder 

o in ■; 

J2un^ instinct ennressed itself tTvrT 

While there has been 'rain rr. 

*at the rigid <teo-SnW-T! extent 

tunctionalclas^ has peparation of 

Jag from a v.-eakeniiu- of 4^^! 

the g.adlildt. 


regularly worshipped by villss^. 
classes including BrahmiHS 
time as the god of the chief 
tjouth Indian villages the / 
ceirc presents and courtages 
hinds at all caste festivals and no 
of domestic importance, 

■worship of Atryanar, KahQf®"^ 
dan and the dance in hononr 
the Brahmin does not rdnetfiS,. 
even as the Panchama priest p 
give np the bloody sacrifices <^\Vf 
laloes, sheep, goats and /o'Wis ^ 
occasions. But these signs of&®F 
concord are unfortunately to® ■ 


Tillage a2^cl4lS* 

-ha? is wantrLTSt^;-?"^ ^ure. 
construction which tvilKr4 
iromthe imnediments 44 
i^cs suSbred so long fro^^xSrfr 
eegreganon and carry it 
legitimate develop bv bo 
^=3 within com- 

grouns. Rfi +!,„■(. gcoups witbb, P- 7“ '^ontuern incua ou 

•should be not inu-^n element If and coltural disp^tt 

lantlihe dfr^^f anSb ofthe 

internallv tot^ethe- sphere of reiigidsb-^ 

ofi:nmr.A.„i - y . ^%by the sam^boud of. social life th^ ' 


' — xiic mnortnua^ci} ^ 

j !^"^-'een. These havenowto 
cd in even- direction of social 
Che Centric tendencies might 
ceatniugal forces of saparatisJJ* 
gatioa that have been so 

Cioll,- 1.. r«_ ^ accoS®*. 

aiii? 




---o, or“S?. £“S?!S “ *-- oriS. g t% £o,c« of 

yn atone wiU communahstn^J^ 
Pnncjples of social stratification i 
the means of social ^ 
. — 'ork it out as a legitimate 
5?cial serrice. Again it § odf'^ 
Circumstances r-u^ ^nt&siP^' 


cation of organf- 

stitution of the'whok con- 

ot its different wards or ^d 

taost essential is the et- .^Ccs what i< 



talHcT’-T^^ ciistinctions 1x111011 y£ 

tic iff into separate 
tcrnal affairs of sanitati^ 





4 :the ideals ;A^:MBTSoj)§, oecindiaN;, civics 


lo7 


^ ;.;.aiid adequate housing _ o£ yuraldife. A national, museum or a historic 

|i h‘ple„;and,,qll,the.;_r^^ taking-pride ■ memorial,, a natural art or a proselytising. 
ttiii’'own..muiiicip'al institutions; : parks religion,-' ;a‘ popular literature or a politi-J 
:3 {K^uildirigs, ; an y , autonomous ward . cal . moyeinent, a , social reyolution or a 
loitf gthe. cpntinuity'. of administration ...mechanical : invention, can originate only , 
of rural self-government^- but -m ;the po werful impulse ’ ;from the feeling • 
-w i. .L -1,-1 j ._i -1 and '.capacity . of the'- miiWthde, though- 

perhajDS. their .first germs. Eave been dis- 
; Covered '/' amidst . the , > simplicitj?-,' and 
' 'natufalisrn'idf rural, life and ednsemusuess. 
/fii the evolution- of group-mind find group- 
and ;those of urban.,, -Consciousness;. '.in . other - words, .f, in' the 
, I \ i . .. , .stages of the deyeiopment of the individual 

3i domestic; , arid, .civic lile will ' ;;]^ers6rialltyj .the city fin itsicpiriposition and. 
<.v contihiiity, the lack of which has ; '..fionstitution represents, a necessarv -inter- : 

- - - ^ -1 ^ ’ f- ? .^v V. ^ A ^ ‘ X * ' ^ t ^ '"-t* X * 


/ activities ...expanded arid enlarged 
A-c'i-’satisfactibn.df the needs of a-Iarger 

■ ‘life,'" ■ ■ ■■ • ■ 


ari,d .■ corisbious.ness,-rit is only 
jk-fihese cpriditidns that - there can be 
.ivjak,- between the’ traditions of rural 
standards 


%id.: 

f:>als 

‘*^;ve'a- ' 

"p.sp .much'd'eferioratiori, and^'dbgra- .iriediateV-grouping:'. .between, '.village : 
.^n-Bpth ofithe family., and.of .the: .city. .Jarnd'thcywoiid,. at. -large'. .f-To^.be a citizen'/ 
pins'yhci'nd ji^hea world oae has. t<7 hec< 7 ai€- :e. dctcrca ’ 

,,-jfi'ce‘ from the incubus of inprbid pas- ■, .i qf no.' mean, city directly takirig-a;part in' 
jiaridinsarie- ambition. -of an artificial, .kili civic, endeavours. The solution';. of the 
f.ifri,v.the ’ city, will not be, a epngenes pf • vexed . ''question,^' of,;international . anta-- 
'fa!?^i®tic,classes or groups, but ;• .yrill re- . ^pnism ;,can v be.- materially helped; if ■•■in a- / 
J;.rit-''the' .harmonious . co-operation of, .indre or , lesA costnopolitan city the con-;'. 
*'S'n6inous sections ;.in promoting the Qrete embodiinent of international amity - . 
■'^i^'.'welfare, each-.the epitome of the entire. „-.is fo'und'ndt.m'erely in the stock exchangej'i-. 
^■jdife and consciousness. '.The city will be • clearing house .or.-, other forms of ecpriomic . 
;^;^geries dfyillages,' but the Yilla'ges'will' ,, exploitation, but 'iri;the;multiform. institu- . 

.^rid .eompleter bnds and- ideals^ .fiohs: and' activities which will be bpurid • , 
{■jicw than" tlio'sey-. of m^cultufal and -.to' arise but pf the - needs’ of a'mutiial un-,-; 
•rfl standards and ideals, that is tipie cm- ; ,-';.cierstanding bf the • ' .life-values and. ideals' 
3;i6n'nr,f‘rivif'i<?nihio'ri”. tvhich shottld'.be bf 


town-planning methoas/ Re- Self-seeking aud.emptmess of ^iix'baa. life on' = 
i^seUting in its structure the integration - thcother can only be corrected by the <Hty , 
'^cqrririiurial centres,' faSy' yillages; : and' ' - deyelopment in. the future - which', cbnibines, ' . 

. within the. city, imply, ;the' .city ; in, ', its . structure and '.coristitutiori,..the . ' 
jfcctdibefately arid consciously seek , the ' deceritralisatipri and' -.comniunalisrii of 
^j.f.h.sarion of s.ocial ends atid idealsi 'ivhtch,.v: v-jPage; pfe' and, ,6rganisation^;aS''well' aS', ,‘ 
j^i’ai / Hfe .. .in, its . 'isolation and . lack of re- the aggregation . and' concentration ,bf ' 
:^lyces'^ could-: not set , before, itself./ . The., vrork and of people ' that'A highly.specialt 
.rile, population and. .the ,i^cd urban civilisatibri involves. Comma- 
;f^;ff9.gpri*^lty,c>f its .comppsitipa-and^.con.- . ngjignj is'thurifound'tb be a corripfehehsiye . , 
i^.^ri^baf thesyinpatheticresbriancem tlie ., principle, applicable to .citv reorganisation'./ - 
.-(dhinde, -arid , the; syntbetic^rebrganisa-.,- arid. development /in ^the'ditUcst- arid to the;-. 
'jjAijOt the means arid ' ends of wdl-beirig,. -iu^ :n^ 


... Ttscncbf'thc.city from theills arid'abrises 

,yientjfic, ;arti^tfc or ' social,' tlie rinornioMs that have, been, -the result .bf.a'.niechariical ;y. 
/•^ri^dritiori, 'qf 'Tcsburces material.' and:;,", organisation ,-whidi-,m - a' mecHariicaT'agc.,-, 
-.the' -iriterisification', fediri.si ' of steam Und iron, of railwriVs' ancf factories 
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Is a deay 

J';^‘"’e;:to;',;the' poisonous bite 'of tliis animal, 
fjj, its casting- its slougb is 
^aiiEAnatber;, passage- of tlie same Veda 
■ ji^x;lS6i'^l.).';^;Apraj'eE is addressed' to tlie- - 
us, r the' -‘wound' that the serpent. 

^t'^'.P.thep ^imal' might have inflicted nn 'the 
a;!yf the'.person, when alive (Rt. 16,. G). 
:'ir£:2ity. pf. the’,.lS9th'hynin of 'the Rigveda 
j^;rX-)*.is ^Sarpa-rajni which has been trans- 
■jJAs ■ serpent- queens • The*" term, here refers ' 
^■/’entfhrand, ninlike the. Titranian identity' 
earth^-with.-fhe^'se'^eht-deity,' it has' no'. 
jJ^lipa■■hdth^the;animalA'I meaning 

.ji^ie’, out; by. The --following .passage , of .the ■' 
“ .;ya- •Bfa%ana..fv. 23):i^“The utgs'tris 
%the verses,'(^een) .by the^Qiieeh of Serpents,, • 
•i?5e;;the'.ea;rth Is.thfr Qu^ of Serpents, for ■. 
(:jThe qiie(m bf'all.that moves. She yrasih the,’' 
; ij'^dp " : ' - (i. ‘ ■'vithou t -. ; trees,;' i, 

.;S;,etc.|,' She'th^ 'saw this mantra .which ■ 
i-.'ieaces- hyam . gauU 'piisnirn kra 'm}t[ i ti ' (Rvi - ; 
|^9}.->;Ihcohscqtience. of it she '.obtained . a ‘ 
c-iy,':.. appearance,; she> .-'becanie , variegated^ ■ 
able to produce) ,any form she, rnight '’ 
rj,sncn'as)iherbs, trees';. and i all ' (other) 

• .the later, Samhitas' serpents' are men-tidncd ' 

/ 'Class df'seinWmne beih'gs like. the'^-Gan- ;. 
..'yas;- Apsaxases,'"etc.',';inhabiting the region's 
.0 earth, air.and hea-ven-(e.g;;' Yaj. Sam; xiiv',. 
' In the Satahitas of the Yaius, the names df 
. :es,-)e,.; g.i> -Pridaku,-.". ,,Yanasa,( ,'.iplutahi, 
dra’,;;are found- in'the.list dfyictiras'at -the.'- 
im^dha ' sacrifice.., (Taitt. ...Sam, '•..v. 5, . lO,- , 1 '■ 

'1 1-; .Malt.. Sam.' .iiE'.'lliTf,'; Yaga.-,'.' 

■. xxivj- 33:)', while Athaxya' Sanihitd . which' - 



.'he'.wdr'd -Vaga' which occurs in the .Briliai 
iiAraka-upanisfaad- It ■ 3, ■; 24)- , ; and : in- the, 



i,hd^:^ense.,df .‘elephahtl •; The term. 'raahanaga| ■ 
the, ifplld wing.. parage -of’ tlie'...Satapathd 
ihinarid, (xi;'. 3,- -7,-' 12,)— “to -him who .will:. 
iS'kuow-the.glarj'. of the fdre-dfierin^, people 
hnndays.'-to'cpmc.-be -ilockingfrdm all, sides, 

■if • wishing) .to Tee, sdnie. .‘Mahanaga’''(Egg.-; ' 
ihsAi has b^h, interpreted- by.'the'. 'great com- ' 
dtotor Sayanii, 1 as- ■ the ‘great ' serpent’, ;biit' 
'sds’itmdy.as -wellitiedh: toe: ‘great elephant* 

frL-r^rH^n /i-T*** 'f>P .QrJotr/*a' 


injiition^ tix the Satapa^ia Jornlirnaiuir:-. 
iii''-l,'3)jaIo'rig, with 'the &ieiices ofrA'psarases;’- 
n^aryas,.' I)ei*ajaiiias,-,’. etc;',, nndou'btedly 'rq: - 


■ ' la.’ the. Grihya Sutx'ds ‘naga’ indicates ; not . 
only '.'the mythical serpents of air and heaven- 
but also the poisonous snakes of the earth, who ; 
ate' all. .propitiated along; with gods, plants, '' 
.aad .dcrabns. Here we have a developed form 
; of ■sefpent--worsHp. The Sutras tell us that on 
the' full-mdon day of Sra-vana, the ceremony 
( df serpentTVvotship ) is performed. The house- 
holder, makes offerings of wash-water, comb, 
mirror, . paint, flowers, cloth and last of all 
‘bali* (food)' to the celestial, _ aerial . and terres- 
trial .serpents .with appropriate, mantr^. At 
the end of the ceremony the householder invokes 
the aid of the'serpent god (the lord ofthg.'creep- 
ing-,;and ;liissing'\serpents’ ) and entrusts' his 
people andldstly: himself to his charge_fdf ; pro- 
'tectidn, (Asv. Gy. Sr ii;;!,. 9 ; m. 1 1 iv>,S,; 27 ; 
Par,; Gif. S;-:u. ,l’4,‘9J- San. ,Gr. 'S. iy., 9,.ff i.lu/l! )'.. 

; The . existence of injrthical nagas' ia' hiiman fdrm- 
'resembling serpents ; inlheir,- ferocious . ffa-ture, 
how, began . to be ;believed irvby the, people. / In 
•'the Buddhist mythology, the ‘iisgas’ aredescrib'ed , 
.as ^'detuhgods, '.revehgtful ia character,' '.who/' 
.'reside rih the doka’ . under Trikuta.mount .that’; 
supports,; Merii.-: To. tlie Buddha ;and'. his fqlf : 
lowers,; however, ' the hagas are .represe'nted fris; ' 
■ being, favourable; In connection 'with tliis trans-, ; 

' formation of .ariitiials into humaii beings in the ' 
mihds'of the people, '.Macdonell observes;, . “'Tl'C; 
primitive .edneeptioh' that man does'.' not differ *' 
e.ssentially from .'beast; rii'as left a few... traces .in;" 
the .form of ci, -belief hi beiiigs of, were- wolf bfder.' 
These,; , are represented 'toy the;.m^'Ttigers ' ( cf.' ) 
ihah-lida. in conriretidn,;of Yishnu ) .and: b'yVthe, ;■ 

' 'asstts,'.. huniidh -Teings,: in ■ appearance, ;/-.bui_ in ' ; 
fcality serpehts '( ;Yed. Myto. p; .153 ).'. According 
to Webefr- "serpent worship has unquestionably 
mythological symbolical relations, -rbut ,on the 
other, hand,' it has alsft 'a thoroughly frcalistiQ , - - 
'background’’ '( Ihdf’Lit.„p.,;303 , 
(. ' Thus :we see that ' though' serpent, -worship- is 
not fouiid in thc';Rik,‘ yet 'serpents have-- 'been *. - 
'gi-ren 'af,' prominent 'place. amdag.-V'the - 110 x 10113 . 
'animals .linder the; 'appellations of'.' ‘Ahi! 'and'" . 
i.'Sarpa*', .The ' serpehts of.toe eafthTmd'/Ahi- ■ 
budhnya’i' .thd deity dfthe, ‘atmospheric oceanA 
In' the' Yajus ahd'Atharva Samhitas, Ih’e serpent 
came ■ ta he . wdrshipped . 'as a s^i-divme- being. . '• 
.along with other bemgs ofthattype.’ Thiis'ser- ' 
•pent-yvorehip 'had' .already -been *m'.- existchcG. ' 
among the . Aryans ' as early -as theTime df the 
Yajus, „but it received- further, devclopmeht iirThe i'f 
Sutra,; period .” wheti aa.'- elaboraie : system/.pf ' 7 
/s'erpeat'-'wbrship' . bccauie a , part - of the. duty. of.; / 
-the' - householder.; ICo.w/the , wdr-ship' - of msgas ) . 
ih.tlie-, fonnhf liumaa, beings ^licgan to -prevail'. 

, and -by the whea.'Kautilya’s.' x\rtoa.s3'Btra- . 

'-was ■ wri-ttcnr 'toe.H'igaheame.-to be regarded-;^ by ; ;; 
. the; people with; reverential' a-we,--' .and, too spn;?,:-,,--' 
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‘““ambara’ tree, f« 
dha’ tree flovred and 'bscame. — 

veiybe^' 

and tberA Plants and trees bave 
of offerin-T.f’^^ ajentions in the later 1« 
aiarriage^nri^f^^ large trees jpi: 

cajoins “ ^ a soul. -Ma^^. 

bigs of foo/A rhe Brafatnins to gire 'baa 
fora Brahm^i daily to the tree-spirits f 
‘raukti’ fiij ■'vorshiDDine all being 

Of BhadM^^^ber 



^rorship of A^^bitva, etc./€tc,: 
jato ijjj. '5v?)rshjn^ ^ ^oe c 

5ga-raja/ v.-lio toA dragon o 
^,5fr-a vrhcfcoS^ supposed to r 
fA barm be rerengefnl i 

£i’SS» •i4'".t“tS;r &¥• 
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•j; :, of the cohceptipn '.of! a. dragon living 
^„';ee who was consegnehtly propitiated, 
'f'p Buddhist sculptures depict thevene- 
trees and serpents has , inoreoYer a 
i'^ighificance. 'We know. that the Buddha 
i'.df his;-hiirvana| under 'the! ‘wisdom, tree’ 
ii'':he' the -pippala (Cunh; Arch. Sur. 1 o) 
hh-Gaya’ and -that the snake Muchalinda 
ii id his ' body,' .while he was engaged in 
;s;iph, ifroin the. heary, storms and rains 
S.^Vcontihuous days. ; and it is no wonder 
■tthe Buddhist' sculptural: works we meet 
5 any instances - of trees and snakes: Let 
ii-vhat ithvS' Davids has observed on this 
; : (’ Btidd. ^dnd. ; p. ,228 ff ) — “Fergusson’s 
iitiohs ,;of the old monuments as being 
I'l -to , tree-wotship requires altogether re- 
■„AVith'ail-his-.genius he'was attempting 
:fl,bssiblc. -when -he tried- to interpret the 
<>f '.'Indian' artists witliout a knowledge of 
;litei;atitre,'-' His mistake was really , very 
i;l.',.. At, first.sightthe bas-reliefs seem most 
;ly to show men and anunals worshipping 
;th'at'is the' spirit residing in a. tree. But on ' 
;g-' further. -we’see, that the, tree has over it 
miption stating that it is ‘the Bodhltree, 


the tree of.'wisdom-, of Kassapa.the Exalted One! 
Every* Buddha is supposed to have attained 
enlightenment .under a,tree.;...'.Reverence is paid 
to the .tree, 'not for its. bnui' sake, and not to 
any. soiil 'obspirit supposed to be in it, bnt to 
■’ (the, free,' either as symbol ' of the Master or be- 
. cause- it was ..under a free, of that kind that his 
■followers- helieved that a -veherated Teacher of 
old. had become a Buddha... ..-..The pippala was a 
• saci-ed tree' at the date of these sculptures.” 

■Tree . and : serpent worship might have been 
very' .widely .prevalent among the non-Aryans ; 
bnt in,the.‘ light'of what I have stated, it can 
; perhaps' be presumed that .any theory. - which 
•..holds that, tree and serpent .worship was grafted 
into the Arj’an '. culture froth an .‘entirely foreign 
'or 'aboriginal'- souree . must' be -rather too’' bold," 
to say nothing of . the, . absurclifr •. of .the hypoi- : 
thesis that, the tyorshippers of trees’and serpents'" 
must have' be'en-the- non-Aryahs.'. It-is- not im- ' 
probable that its.' development,, in-the.' case, of:' 
either .'.the Aryahs,:or tlie.hon^itryans, was.alike, 

' due to thc '.inflneucepf the geo.^aphical- condition 
of '.-Northern Indih— the' •. l^d;. ' of. trees ';and'., 
'serpents'.''.'. V' kk’; '- ' 
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' 'The blue iias'Ieft:the.,skv aiid'.bn the grpi-tiid,. ' .'• 

V'f’ . Colour has falleu 'prone in. sapphire haze . 

- V , ' Hills tha.t 'were iiearVfiow s’wim like drOams afar. ';ri, 

AllHtHe flocks of cloud frlhgto'the sea-; -the'.skir," '. 
Emptied; of variation now’ remains -7 1 ,;7 

'; A' white dome for the splendour of the siih; '; 
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'7,." 'His power, he uses, like a -conqueror/ pours oh eairth, ■ ,/ , 

, /' 'liis heat insistent, till the laden air 77 ?.•; i ' 

‘ .'-ik Shudders .with itS; white burden and gay.fields'are gra,ye: 

.Trees crouch, beneath the j. weight; and'.cover close 7 ' ' 

.,y ; The cool 'deep fount of darkness at their heart ' •• X , 
■ "'Lcst.the sun drihk.of it and leave it -parched:' ' - 7..' .7 

.-Silence'stands iii. the .noontime ; in, the' fields ^ ' 

..{ Nbintermittence' of the sun’s bright spears .' ' , 
i',' ''.. Gives ease, of , ‘breathing'; - shadow keepeth close.'; " ' .-.i 7' 

77 jSq- winds arise to , break the sanctities :■ ..'.'V."'', . ,'.7, '. 

; 7 ' 7 Of fertile heat,' ' bnt.prostrate on, the' sea - , . . ’ ; .. . 

. • ’Lie;waiting Autumn’s shout for wihnowers.- : ; ;7'. 

The earth- draws/high'to, labour and ail life.' -7 7- 
■ , ■ ' -rTbils that.her'fruit'.may fail'hoii •; hbr.the storm ', ; ■ v . ■>. 
i' 'Frustrate her yielding j’sweat's.the laboureiy* , './'.y. ' 

■' ■.Seed''cast.tb. warmth ia-'ivinter, strives' to.' warmth 7777' ..7 
■'7-' Tire eartH’.‘.reiids‘'^'oai!iog; the'briglit -fruitage, stands,' ; 


'3T 


7 And ^he nevv'year begins- at harvest-timb again. ?• ■-,■'■7 7' : 
;7';;7:-:7a7'7r,.; y-7':_...7;;;.:7 v Bom'.. 
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^ THE DIAMOJ^D;- AND ITS TRiVGIC TSTOET ' 
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;,v’r (^ijeniriciits Iiavitig Ijecti made at tlie 
,■ -he ^Grand-dxdce,, Cosmo III. In 1773 
demonstrated . the 'combustibility of 
at' ;a-.'moderatc, 'temperature in the 
of/ah^or oxi'gen,; ; producing carbonic 
. In 1797; the English chemist Shiith'son 
a satisfactorily showed ,, the' ideritity of 
j -..with carbon. : ■; 

:;T'diehiicaI composition of the diamond is 
3 2 wnyf- it dias . often' ' been supposed ' that' 
:;i ,ight■b'c^■'i^dnced■ by artificial.means to., 
i:;he characters of the geni.^ .This attempt 
tdprevaleritih, andenh India, ,'ahd Garur 
ijfs'iudicatedthe means fotv discriminating 
■^fthd genuiue ' arid Spurious gems. The 
.jistTo'r knowing^a- genuine- gem has thus 
a/'flowri iri thc BarahaPuran-r-thc genuine 


The-mbst'iraportaritv’Iqcalities for diamonds,- 
have, been- 1 (1) India, ' .where they were mined ' 
from the earliest times till the close of the 19tli 
century ; '(3) t , South America; where they have- 
b'een^minbd'smCe the middle qfthe.lSth century ; ' 
-.and j(3) •- Soritli Africa, to' , nvhich .'almost the 
iwhole'.of the diamond-minihg.'iri'dustry has been 
transierrcd'siricelS70.-. 

' India was formerly the orily’^ country, which 
yielded diairionds iu quantity, ' arid,' -thence were^ 

■ obtained -alt ‘..the, i great historical stories- of 
antiquity. The 'principal mines .wcrew . : ’ 

Simla ■' arid' dCaugra ' Valleys ' also ;yieided'-some".' 
diamonds:- ‘'Even to ''Tecent times- the folio wing,' 


<-5{friyKf^,is ' light and Uloats on water, diamduds:- ‘ 'Even to 'Tecent times- the followirig 

places *werc frinious' for .producing diamonds : 
t./ faked snecniiens do not.--..- . v - - 


,y faked specimens .do', n'bt.'l- • 

^ gh refractire power-gives ■ the - diauibnd ' 
5ptdih'afy brilliancy’; .This again'’depends ’ 
pri'tlie'art- of 'cutting th'e:stbne. This art 
have beca'disco vcred' in 1156 by Louis ■ 
J^.-jeum. of Bruges.- Hcury',D., .Morse of 
^‘'^mytfer-last, century _ w*as':the' -first to 
‘‘the balariced proportions that developed 
ip.nd|s', highest, treflcctive -and rcfractivri' 
^Niek^ , ,-Moi^c’s 'prop'orUoris-' are the "rule; 
Q-wbrld- foday;-' The art^ of ;„',cutting'' 
■'‘‘iTirito, jacrits,. and - coiies; was -knoiVn . to- 
'-^&t--Iridians 'also.! -At present Amsterdani. 
!?.riief,home,'.pf- 'thisr' industry,-.' and-'. the.' 
S^t'chieflySlri; the '-.hands .‘-of- Jews butf 
s'ri'-, cutting 'and, 'polishing are, /also now'; 
if ly carried.'' on -in Loudon, ...A ut'iy'erp,- 
f'etc.; ■ Diariiond- ' is cut in three patterns, • 
.ff-,.''.Squarc'-ciit.:- 'bnlliant,: '(2), .Eduridriiit 
? .’'and; ('3)- Rosecut diamond the- last;' 
’;-’,iiamorid is daily. becoming' less- fas.hion-^;; 
i.-^ie-'art of 'crittmg,arid;polishlng' .imparts . 
.f'a’.natrirally: valuable mineral. 



|^,.^.i..;,;'J§qnare-cut biainond..; ..-V,''. , 



(1) ,' Glienuur near Cuddapah qn.the river' Penriar, v 

(2) '.' Knruool. between , the'" rnrire.' Perinar., ^d-/, 
Kistn'a,-. (3) K’ollar near Berwad’a-bri. the -fiyer' -- 

• Kistria, .(4) Sambalpuc. oriihe river -Mrihari'adi ' 
in the. - .Central'.' 'Provinces, .(3)-VPariria. 'near;. 
.AUali'abad, iu.,riBandel-Kharid; Ta'v’emi‘er,''''a ■ 
Prerich -' merchant -..traveller. , arid , dealer.’ 'iri-: dia- -. - 
riiondsi paid ri'.prblbnged.. visit - t'd 'mbs't" of .the, 

, mines.’ ' between 16,3S : arid , 1663; .- ,' - Ffoiri' lns ' 
.descriptio'ris .we Icriow.that in soirie'of the'-'.riiiries’/. 

■ 60000 labonrers used tb.i work... -At. present ;,thc ; 
diamond pfodiictidn . of. 'Iridia-, - is ’.insigniffcarit, ' 
The latest'-yrind ' of a; notable ; dianiorid 'was- in ' 

' iSSl in-the!.BelIarj'' district, 'Madras.' '.-This stone,',- ' 
.‘has won the'nairie of Gdr-db-N6rr.. ,' ; ■ i .'b;;' 

The.use of the diamond' for •'.other: purposes'.;' 
than -jewelry depends upon its extremeriafdncss-;'.' / ■ 

■' ithas-always been :'the, 'qnK';-i material used fdr ■ 
.cutting -;;br 'engraving-'':'the'..diaiuorid.-lfselfi’.. y 
-Diamond is' now, also used for ' faceting precious 
/stories,Tor cutting 'aridrdnlling'glass'/. pofcel'ain,-- 
.etc. It is also used' for bearings 'in watches -iind , 
’.electric '- meters. A'.-'recenfe'. .application , of -tlie’- 
diarnbnd is for wire drawing.- , Bnt , its' nse'-'as; a 
.-jewel^-aud'brilliant standspefore all; - I'-.v 

.There’ afe,',it is'estiriiated; ■•'l:p353-,-i74- crirat's’ , ' / 
of. 'cut---' arid' polished diamonds itr e-vistenee:' '.In' ‘ “ 
. terms, of ayoirdupois '.theyjwprild " weigh:' lOJ-i.: •' 
'tons.' 'The: total includes- possibly .. the. -fiirifc' , 
.';diarhond’ever' forin'd' qri - ‘earth-- who -kribws ; • ' 

• and; the Irisri geni;. picked-.-frdm ihe'-chimneysKrif '.- - 

■ South' Aipca ; '.'the little t-wirikler that' the shop:;.’ -j 
-.girl'weafri.oif.’her .finger andlhe Kbhd-Naf'that 


pjy,:, '-.'Rbaridh:rit''’bi'ariidn^^ ; I'/-; ‘ 




' diamefer of S ft,, ; arid, tlie'aperi of , the cbne,.;6nly, ; ; 
:.5 ft. high! ' Thepye.'afdia’riioridSjlre'ckbriedatRsi-; 
..oOO' /.a-rcaratf . ''worilcl/have ; aj- - 731110 ’ .' of .- Rs.'jy.'- l 
Kl,39p6643-i46; qr.aboutTlpp cfqres.'qf.aripees in;. - /-r 
jrbririd riuriiber;."jIf-.figritrid,’'-a’b.-,aifferitdiamorid,';;v 

■-’p'ricea, 'it'..vi'buld /be .w.orth■;"fro<ri,V^hfce';t0^pvd;;■.-,,.■ 

..tiI^cs;as mric'h:'.' ' 


-*-;|-T'V®-'tV.',:ori Ahe glo'b'e7'j;Fdr':yea^lt-'rihsbrbcd-:.frqm,j0o^^ 



; THE P.IAMO^^D AE'D ITS tRAGIC STORY 


” 




p-wed - by _a .. faithful ' serving-man to save it from the- robber wbo slew him, tbe: Saner 
Y to. adorn the ro\-al person of Henry of France and Navarref, The 
-'>"t '3^® ®}"?,.^ f'^^:a■•,Ffench soldier from the eye of an- idol in a Brahmin Temple,, stolen 

bonght by .Prince Grloff for Rs; 1350,000, and given to the Em 

i*': Ctltnemie 11* it 1 nr* 


r- ------- — ucing-- cur aown to /i carats it was Dou"ut oy tue liacKwar oi 

^ »’®r.®:!yThe' Po)ar.Star_(E), a magnificent stone -weighing .-lO' carats, belongs to 









Md-. carats,- 'and ' was boiight for about Rs’.' 360, OO'O’ bv'Pitt,’ 
J i Q- - of Orleans, Regeht'^bf PrhnCb,- pnId'Rs. 1200,000,fdr.if..Tfwas'Ctit 

^ stolen rdimn's:’' 'The ■■Revolution ' but Yvas’recbvered.and is'stillin.' 


during’' The ■■Revolution,', but YVas’ recovered ,and..is'still.&- 
■dian potentate' to kill his. three brothers, and imprisbri'his' 
,ivc!gh's'ii’6w;125'.'carals and has been -valued rather Jahcl-; 
'weighed ; S2'cafafs’. - It vim's last heard, of in Egypt. , Itjs 
.'■'stone of s'uch:size. "The Empress Engt;n/ei(D)' weighs 61 ,. 
Li.s<Gadtwar. of Barodfi.. -. Two' ce'iiturics: before it shprieph- 
iycn by a- peasant fo a 'blacksmith for- mending a„ plough. 


•it'isdbelieved to' 


■1 purchased’ 


1 “e,-,iustna,Rwer.'.' .;. the’eye ‘bfan: idol fera- temple- Jn-, the island 'pt ; 
t-'ernier- at-^ltp •'cohi-i’Ar levvellcrt'H’geringhdm'.'.in-Mysdre,” whence ifiS said.tb .have- 
■vTpdescriLd of-*^«rangzebe , ju XcaS,- fheen stPleA •' bv: a .-French -.spldicr-: stolcn-. agam; 

i^bn'dlFddf 't^niiJi^ ™?f^«ittstohd '-,;Trdm''hini'-by; a, shipTs' .Captain, - from -.whom 

-FfincpOrloff.; boHght;.it for. J£90,6Q0,,.i It.'is.'of a;, 
V;,; Y^netian tX' sbnicwlia^ .'-ydidw "nb^j-.ajKL JS , amon^r tlid 
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found ih-lsbS'-atJagers- 

• .' item Hit- n Mo'+iv.',, t r_L' ..:i.;i_ -i i?"- _ 


’ ' appeared ia-ithe’ 

•■ -,>‘TO«g“''', It.;wejghed in tlijs 'state.-ilVS .pdiitids- 
, , '.add was•asAO^^as;;•TC^ ..The stone was 

• • < ‘ PlircIlClLSCcl fVorh' ’t1if> 'T'mT»ci^n«1 ' *iJ-' 


'^becii associated ‘witlt V.. a'^ 
T^ycraier,-, atIio ! brouglit ‘ 
i'i!'*2^;v.i?t'%’^^-iaibusine’ss, -and, died ou'ditsV 
Oneht to recoup liis fortune. ■ 
./;,ti'Hie deArontespan,-,tippn'>vhptn* tlie grand, 
'-i t .?:?“?5;^^Ybesto wed it, was supplant^ ' 

■ i''® T V i“?o’ ® dfle'ctibns bj her rival, - Madaine' ■ 
jy, .Nicholas '.'Foquet, “' a courtier •'; 

liouis xvi,' 
Antoinette, who ' inherited > it. - lost.. 


190 < and presented to IO'hg-Edward'.Vli^- 


in 



<'3 f '"r“^':*Vpt‘Juiei.ce;s,,;,encouragei -.>va3 
nibb:.. Xt. disappeared 

};;!t:,„i.-K 5 _;'&®,neh ; ReVohVtio'ti ‘ aiid remaihed - 
-Tnc thieves who stole it T,Vere- 
;V; .deported'tp. penal colonies..' Wilhelm 
3 «CoV- ■ who .c'lif it’ down, for the-. 

Pot*ert 5 ti Hendrik' .Fals> 
j^A'.oai the-thiev'es,: committed 
J'ii' X last, of . its Eastern 

awnersNyhp sold it’ to. Daniel} Elia- . 

- JT^n^.tj'died .of - starvation Xh a;-'' 
?V- ^^^^■'nc 'fhe'prdpertVv 

^vA-'A'Xope»’':Who>,b 6 iight,‘ it dor '£18000 ‘ 
W.- v^A'-Sell It in.dOOG', ,'. From'hini, it got; its. ' 
tfAx '‘.--. 9 fd-Francm Ho^e'ibecame a bankrupt -i t 
.?J':“iA 99 pdali 2 cd- by.'the'.-,elopemeht 'of Sy M 
^'.^t v!r^??‘ 9 nh actress^vvife.. At .last aetPunts A;' 





yi;xue..ioot- 7 x 

y..AT!|v'^9*?pKd,'^pn ,Ker;,bos6TO-TfHer; '.• 


.^Russians, cavalier, ,.who./iiad - hii'hg' •' tlie -'.iew'eF" 
•■ ‘ assassinated; ',-\ Simon.V 

-•d’-ho sold; it toi- Siiltan- Abdhl,: 
Hamid of ., Jmrkey, was} killed in .'an, accident; 

• c;!i - 'T”rK>sb custodians ' were murdered. . -•. 

■ ?“.}^ 9 ya,. ;thc . Sultan's favourite, ' ' was'- 

-K'vi-a* YiW’‘A K«osk.- - And. Abdul > 

-Hamid finally, lost his, throne. '. This is tliednly 
.■°° 9 ^?J.;^n^-^great . historic- diamonds toVgb , to- ' 
..the,, United States, .itwas ^brought . over there ;-: 

88nnnno-““f-\ V ;®f«:ard<,. B.: ' AfcLcaa- .for, . ' 
?30p000.^^ As .beautiful as -when,’ '.fresh- Trom. '-. 
..Hie mystic i.-. East, -it.' dazzled.'’ the' court -\6f,-:' 
; rrMce,- the dimiiotid; for , years-- brought ; only ',.- 
.-liappiness_.;tp it's new- .owners. ; Mrs. 'Edward ' 
.-^^le.McEeanifwwe'it'on.dne occasion- together-'.; •:.' 
. ^nh the •• ^ar. of Bate,- the two 'stones together - 

.Being .worth- $500000, - The. .occasion ■; was:- a;.:.-' 

■ “P’?^’,' 9 ‘wch, , a curious sfatistidiah .figured; cost 

. about $. 1 G 6 .a -umnute.-- -Then one-day the -iittleo 
son./of ^tlie, ArcLeaus",; first : tb'rU' of /'a-; 2 iappy,‘‘' - 
!.marnage an’d-heir'.tp’, vast riches,' was ’■killed at,-V.V 
. play by-', an .automobile,' -Instantly tlie-.rtrhgie'-'’'-, 
, tradition- recurred to .the'pnblic-mina; - 'It- is now, . ' ■ 
;yalned at.;£30.000;’:;:..';'.;-';>7i , '-,7’; ‘y 
■"h Tke, most-famous- of aU-.Brazniaa'diambnds'ris' 

:Soutb; ’ which; wak;', found -’'m -A'' 
lSa3,; ■Jt. w:m4;Pri‘gin’alIy.koidfor £40000. •• After; ’-- ’i 
.being > cut, i- it. was boughH^'by the '. Gackwar’pf i ''''' ■ 
Baroda-vfor'*£S0Q00.df''400n0f>'floITnr<ii «r = 


v:v. 
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,'cl from court ou the death of Louis 
, before the neckince was finished. Then 
'cllcrs tried to sell this beautiful oruament 
;d with oOO diamonds, to Marie Antoi- 
In 1778 Louis X\'I , proposed to the 
to inahe her a present of the necklace, 
cost ISOOOOO livres, equal to about 
00 of modern money. But the queen is 
o have refused it, saying that the monej' 

, be better spent equipping a mau-ot-wan 
" having vainly' tried to place the necklace 
le of France, the jewellers again attempted 
^,5-^ 81 to sell it to Alarie Antoinette after 
y rtli of the dauphin. It was again refused, 
;'T.he queen regretted not being able to 
, Ire it as it was too costly. 

, that, time there was a personage at the 
4 ,t whom Marie Antoinette particular^* 
?^.tcd.~ It w'as the Prince Cardinal Louis 
K Jihan, a wealthy, vain and profligate man, 

I- erlj' ambassador at Yicntia, whence he 
Oeen recalled, having incurred the queen’s 
l*/easure by revealing to the empress Maria 
,esa the frivolous actions of her daughter, 
^closure which brought a maternal repri- 
and for h.aviiig spoken ]ightl3- of 
iffia Theresa in a letter of which Alaric 
^inette learned the contents. After his 
&n to Prance the cardinal was anxious to 
Min the favour of the queen in order to obtain 
^position of prime minister. In March 17St, 
entered into relations with a certain Jeanne 
3t. Fem3' dc Valois, descendant of a bastard 
'Cenry 11. , who after man3' adventures had 
Tied a soi-disant Comte de I.amotte, and 
d on a small pension which the king granted 
This adventuress soon gained the greatest 
endancy over the cardinal, with whom she 
I intimate relations. She persuaded him to 
' ieve that she was intimate with the queen 
1 he may try to regain the queen’s favour 
fough her. Thus began a pretended corres- 
, ndence between Rohan and the queen. The 
! le of the queen's letters became soon vcr3' 
■irm and the cardinal, convinced th.at the 
een was in love with him, became ardenth* 
amoured of her. One night the poor dupe 
_d the happiness of a moment’s interview 
^tn the queen in the person of a girl named 
■ane T,^ia3-, who resembled the queen, in a 


grove in the garden at Varsailles The couutc.ss 
borrowed monet* from the cardinal from time 
to time ostensibly for the queen's ' works'^of 
cliarit3', hut which she herself appropriated and 
tlicrebr* kept an honourable place in society.’ 
One da3* the countess told the Ciirdiiial tlhit the 
queen was desirous of obtaining the famous 
necklace but could not get it for want of money r 
she might acquire it if the cardinal stood as 
sccurit3*, The cardinal rcadil3- couseiiied, and 
an agreement was signed secretly* by the queen’s 
own handwriting In a few d.i3’s alter the 
necklace was placed in the hands of the countess, 
she and her husband disappeared from Pr.anee, 
and they were busy in London selling the stones 
separntely* by breaking up the beautiful orna- 
nieiit. Then it transpired that the whole trans- 
action bad been a trick ; the messages from the 
queen and the signature in the agreement w'ere 
forged by a soi-disant valet, who was skilled in 
imitating handwriting. The Cardinal de Rohan 
was arrested when the whole court was await- 
ing the king and queen, and was taken to , 
Bastille. Then a sensational trial lollo wed. The' 
cardinal was, however, acquitted. The Com- 
tesscs de Lamotte was condemned to be’ whipped 
and was branded ou each shoulder witli iho' 
letter V (for yokusc, thief), and was sentenced 
to perpetual imprisonment. Her husband was' 
condemned, in his absence, to the galleys for 
life. The forger was banished. Public opinion’ 
was much e.vci ted by this trial. It is generally 
believed that Marie Antoinette was stainless 
in the matter, that Rohan was a dupe, and that 
the Lamottes deceived both for their own ends.' 
People, however, persisted in the belief that the- 
queen had used the countess as an instrument 
to satisfy her hatred of the Cardinal de Rohan, 
.\nd the odium resulting from this had accounted 
for her unpopularity with the people which 
ended her life on the guillotine.'* 

CnvRu Bwnvoi'voiivw. 

Compiled clieilly from the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nicn, Chambers’s Encyclopaedia, Popular Science 
Monthly for March i()eo, I!a*iia Pa^-tis/ut (in Bengali) 
by Rai Bahadur Professor Joges Chandra Ra\ , m. a., 
t’ldyanidhi, %’ijnanabhush in A'c , Ral/ii Pahtuya (h\ 
Bengali ) by* Dr. Ramdas Sen, &c. ‘ 


EVENTIDE 


I .ventule in the mountains is a dream 
■ (bat ligbtetli the shadowy* chambers of the soul 
Vith inystic vision. Life and holiness 
arc one this quiet Itour. 
xrcen waters move in full-toned harmony, 
Reopening in the twilight , very* still 


The sombie trees foregather, as at prayer. 

'flic forest is a shrine about whose altars 
Riseth the incense of tlic sleeping e.arth, 
Commingling with a myriad suppb’catious 

"Whose answer cometh sure, in the new birth ^ 
Ot all that ever sanctified the worid. 

E, E. SW-ipuT. 
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GLEANINGS 


nt of the explosion. There is no guesswork 
)nt this computation. Figuring a fixt weight 
one pound for the recording instruments 
ried> it is calculated that an initial weight of 
y 3’6 (pounds, including rocket-shell and 
.rges, w’lll lift ,the whole equipment to a 
jjijght of practically Gvl miles ; dT pounds 
.'rUild cari'y it up over 70 miles ; G'd' pounds, 
j.,d miles ; 9 8 pounds, over 230 n.iles, Wc 
. ,ist remember that the atmosphere itself ceases 
‘‘ exist some tWo’ hundred miles up. Of course, 
ocean of air has no definite surface ; it 
,.,rely becomes mote and more attenuated until 
./lisappe'ars altogether in the mtstery of space. 

is apparent that one of the new rockets, 
“.'ighing less than ten pounds with its recording 
‘‘uipment, will be able to explore 

atmosphere to its extreme limits, /: 

Shile a 12-pound rocket will go far yC' 

yohd, out into the ether. The 230- 
,'1e altitude is reached in less than si.x 
' d ohe-half minutes, a speed of over 
[ irtj'five miles a minute. _ 

.There appears no scientific reason 
'^liy any aefinite limit should be set 
the possible range of such a mccha- 
'"3m. 'So far ns figures 
it is already com- 

^jtcd that m repeating Cv ,* 

Icket’With an initial 
.'jcightof liST-Jf pounds T 3 

■jonld actually pass XT- 
de y o n d the f-. ' ' C 

n fl u e u c e of f " ‘ > - -r 1 

iirth’s gravita- r 
fjon, whence it 






d until 
f space. 
ockets, 
mrding 

charj 
off a' 

-^la nv n. 






':C 

S ^ ^ '' 

fl 
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i'ould journey 
*n by its own 
lomcntum tin- 
1 itcamcw’ith- 
the influence 
f some other 
ody. An e.x- 
losivc charge 
f G02 pounds 
V oiild carry 
he rocket past 
she neutral 
goint where the 
gravitational 
Jields of earth 
h u d m o o n 
h a 1 a u c c, iu 

\Vhich case it Hitting the AI oou with 
would fall to- a Rocket — How it 

ward our satcl- woUld Lo'ok, 
jlite. 

It will thus be seen that Professor Goddard’s 
itnproveniciiL iu ifie design of the sky-rocket 
nas at a uugle step, transferred llie enterprise of 
f moon iroin the class 

'I uttcriv impracticable dreams to the domain 
m entirety icasilde and even eoinpnr.itiveK- fight 
iSHS. Ucrc a new piobieii! arsic-^ Suppose we 


send a rocket to the moon. How shall we know 
whether our aim has been true and the shaft has 
gone home ? Professor Goddard has not only 
worked out the problem on paper he has 

conducted e x - 
perimentsto fur- 
nish the experi- 

efi'llfe'g-’-i quired. 

woiild^of 
he im- 
possible to 
follow the cou rse 
ot such a small 
bodv through 

^ he ' 210,000 

^S| miles that separ- 
‘'^te US from the 
moon. But the 
rocket could he 
( , made to carry a 

-f .charge of flash-powder, arranged 
1^4^22? [to go offw’hen it hit the moon’s 
Murk surface, the event being brought 
I-TA {off about the time of new moon. 

j.liid the amount of flash-powder le- 
j quired can be easily- determined 
by a simple e.xperiment. Ptdfessor 
Goddard found that one fifth of a grain of 
powder made a flash plainly visible at a 
distance of two and one fourth miles. To 
produce an equally- visible effect at the distance 
of the moon would require, accordingly, _ a 
charge of about fourteen pounds. Assuming 
that the total weight of flash-powder, plus 
accessory apparatus, were four times this 
amount,' the total charge of explosive required 
would be about seventeen tons. 

' The practical and very- great value of tliC 
relay rocket lies in its ability- to bring back, 
from the upper atmosphere, all the imforuialion 
that science may- desire of that region. Accurate 
measurements of temperature, electrical con* 
ditions, relatire density, and chemical consti- 
tuency' at ail levels will readily be obtained. 
Even photographic records may easily be made, 
and the wliole apparatus accurately aimed, will 
return within a reasonable distance of the point 
of its departure. That qu.ality in itself gives it 
great advantage over the Irec-balloou system of 
observation now used. Control of the speed 
of descent calls for only a simple arrangement of 
tiny parachutes, addingpractically nothingio the 
weight carried, .ks the inventor’s plan involves 
the cxploratioii;of space and rcco%'cring data of 
imich’meteorologicnl } aluejiy sending this little 
messenger aloft, it is diflieult to sec why' he 
should care to li.avc his data burkd on our 
dead celestial neighbour. He will not shoot at 
the moon — somebody cl-e will h.ive to do that 
for him. 

Fiimigatmg Sick Tree.s. 

when Nou emerged lioui the r.uxis.Vs* jutir 
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, ;,„door\vay, wlieuce it is carried by a 
a hood at the top of the 'entrance and 
ire ■“'•"ischarged downward, completing^ the 
, A quairter-hbrse-power motor driving 
"•‘•"'mnecting rvith a nine-to-twelve-inch 
i-ijr dnet provides a current of air under 
s^tjiree.jnch jwater-pressure, which is un- 
by person's standing in the doorwaj’-, 
lich is, most efl'ective in keeping out 
rain, 'snow and cold air. The use of 
--jjj’jVmpment enables close regulation to be 
with ease, of the interior temperature 

’{nr?. . . 



The ‘‘Doorless Door 


Uie room,. and . the absence of a closed door, 
ter 'and simin'ier, in . a trial .installation 
aally increased trade by ' one-third. The 
^ t, of operation is about two cents per hour. 

.j. They are, Going -West for a 
;; - ; Separation. ’■ 

The boys in the picture are the sons of ;Mr. 

• ^ ^Irs.' Alarco Godjno, Filipinos now living'. 
■X' 'J^shingtoii. .Since their birth .they are 
h,neu just below the shoulder and have 
way throughout their thirteen 
-of- .life.- They now plan to . go to a ' 


surgeon in the West to be 
operated on and thereby 
to be separated fi;pnr each . 
other. ; 

Fortunately they are J 
very good friends as vvell' ll 
as brothers, and their'- life k 
together has not been uri- • Jj 
bearable. Their chief diffi’- S 
culty is encountered in ^ 
■wallring. .One of them must ^ 
always go backward. But \ 
how do they sleep ? i 
Abnormalities of h 
this kind are due to 
deviation from the ' 
normal development : 
of the embryo. Just 
why these deviations , 
occur has not been dis- ^ 
covered. Usually' i 
dwarfs, giants and 
deformed children are 
born to normal' 
parents. But should , 
two ‘similar freaks ' 
marry, it is believed ' , 
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^-Aryan Astronomy ano Antiquity of 
Race. By Pandit Bhagviandas Pathak, 


\^P.-^<^d-clerk, Aligarh Collectorate, Demy 


the author. Dehra 


Published by 
_y^;P-,t92o. By ice Rs. 2. 

'“j'/PpcacAnce of the book is quite unpretentious, 
“ . jnight bo, on that account, inclined to lay it 
i <!■ Jut the reading ^ of tlie Preface will at once 
tention, and convince the reader of the 
s:?' of the author’s efforts. As the reader goes 
1C' researches, lie is sure to be profoundly 
'5^1 the amount of patient labour undergone, 
riminating judgment displayed by the author, 
i' not agree with the author in all the conclu- 
riyed at, but will have enough suggestions 
:tion for many years to come. 'I’fie pity is, 
is written mostly in the form of notes whicii 
elaboration in many places by the reader 
pvho is supposed to possess a good knowledge 
|ii astronomy .and a libr.ary of ancient Sanskrit 
‘ book which deals with Hindu- Aryan civili- 
id tries to fix probable dates, capnot but abound 
Mnccs, the authorit.ative te,\ts of which have 
fjifortunatoly ••withheld in tlic notes. This is a 
Idrawback _ No less annoying is the spellmg 
jkrtt names in ,the w.ay of the Hindi vernacular 
jcrj' often drops, vowels making easy recogni- 
^romely difficult for_ those who are accustomed 
'Sanskrit, nimcs in the Sanskrit u.a)'. For 
KOhini is spelt as Rohni, Rov.ati as Revti, 
i-mihira as V.arah-mihir, P.ar.asurama .as 
'am, , etc. The . tendency of the writers of the 
,1 K towards rtlio opposite w.a3‘, adding vowels 
finietimes consonants ' which ace puzzling to 
,Mho are not Dcccatiesc. If the authors of the 
and of the south cannot accept the system ip 
Ihe^' might u rite, the Sanskrit names in Devan.a- 
^^h.ir.actor Aihich is understood by all Sanskrit 

‘w will, however, willingly pardon the author for 
^convenience felt, and 'will readily sympathise 
im when one remembers that the lot'of .a clerk 
i iiixiltiye desk. from morning till evening is not 
> '■uitabo for leisurely- cl.abor.atlon ot det.ails 
' " h.ave. Our sympathy is 

‘ in the Preface, that .after 
teat from service in ipig the author was incjipa- 
k’t w.itk owing to continued ill health, and that 
s .cs were hurricdlj" drawn up only .it the im- 
niucs of his son. We gather abti itat the 
■ ••a. - placcc. licfcrc us were the result of .a whola 
incwhtcn, .as she reader w ill presently see, be-ars 
testimony of assiduous labour. 

Wm-Sg to the b.vjk, itsdf, wc fmJ that the 

'n ' • author claims cxcJ't relate fe 

jhOA'sng po'nSc.. 

-Ic beginning of Vudhishthira's era in j**? 


6 . 

7 - 

etc. 
8 . 
9 


'tre rwIcftnirF of 


of the Ind' in mcrl-JI.an from 


Kurukshetra (near Delhi) from \'udhishthira-s victory 
over his cousins. - ^ 

,... 3 ; clwnge qf the meridian to .-^vanti or 

Ujjam by Vasishtha in 1905 B. C. '> 

antiquity of the Indian constellations' which ' 
IS about 5000 B. C., and their ch.ange due to their 
unequal motion in Right Ascension, ' ‘ , 

5 - The antiqufty'of the Vedas. ' ’ , ’ . ' • ' 

I ho date of the Sur3'asiddhanta. 

The antiquity of the Indian Vugas, Calendars, 

The planets known to the ancient Ary.ans, 

.1 he v,ari.ations in the tropic.al motion of the Sun 
and of Its perihelion. ■ • ' . “ , 

10.. 1 he variation in the sidereal motion of the 
moon, its pcncf ec and nodes. ^ ' 

ft IS impossible to discuss here these .and scver.al 
other topics treated in this book. We sh.all bridlv 
coniment on some, and lea\-e the rest to the reader 

We h.avc been familiar with the Ary.an Arctic 
Home theory from Mr. Tilak’s, Arctic Home inlhe 
author does not appear to have re.ad this 
book. Some of the arguments are bound to bo common, 
but therc .are others which wc do not remember t"f 

problem, many of the arguments cannot but be 

fn faTOur‘\ffl^ presumption 
m f.-iaour of the theory, w'liich so far e.xplains many 

stories .and some reinark.abte astronomical events 
mentioned in A’’edic , literature, Tlie difficulty in 
accepting the theory lies not/in any iXU^ 
improbability, but in explaining , the reaso'n of the 
supposed migr.ation to the south. Afr. Tilak depends, 

^ .aware, on the last glacial .age, our 

.author IS discreetly silent merely hinting at .a great 
deluge, the nicmor3- of which 'is .almost unfvcrsally 
presgrved m legends. ■ 

Assuming the fheor3', the author has tried to 
'’‘■igin and subsequent changes of the 
in p constellations handed down 

to the huropeans by Greek .astronomers. None, so 

'-’inx -I’gnificnnce of the su- 

i.illed presiding deities of the .N.iksh.atr.as. .and the 

a :T- i* expianation made by the 

.aultior in this book is interesting, and in many respects 
entirely novel. This throws side-hgh-s not oniy^into 
iMc Clark .alleys of Hindu .istronomy hut .also info the 
much-vex^l question of the common origin of the 
conbtcllatinns^ Tho antiquitv of the Wdic 
mamly resU on the interpretation of the anc-ent 
Aa*;b,iatras. ^Somc of thc»e, v,e may . be !>ure* 
underwent change,; m name .nncl in conf igucnthn m 
the nanus of I ifcr ob>erver3.^ Nevertheless, an as'^ertfon 
that * Che ab^dtr of Indo-Arytjn in 31'^ or u- 
latitude north when Afpa.a T.suri marked the Soutii 
solstitial paint, i. o., more thin ti.caO'a \e.ars ago'' 
cannot go unclnllenged. AVh3-, ra.iy -t.’ \sk, sheUj 
th,s_st.ar (Rohinij be siipjji-scd to mark the Sjuth 
Si stitiai point, .and cot the vern-al ciiuiniTtlal p.’inj 7 
It i«. reil .and was l.hcrefvre caifol Rcisiia , ar.d m i? 
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-,3a who are accustomed to the use of instruments 
' cision of today. Yet there were errors, rather large 
'I ‘ 'jc cases, which shew that even verj' long inter- 
time ate not sufficient for determining witli 
?p’Jtcy the sidereal motion, of the slow-moving 
5 "'"vS or of perihilions.^ It has been a purrle with us 
I *^^he ancient astronomers were apparently satisfied 
' r’.^i sidereal year which was a little too long, 
i ' ne determination of the epochs of the hve works 
, I f’ ted in the Pancha-siddhsntika and a few others, is 
I'l'^nely interesting, "It is remarkable that Pitamaha 
rr- lanta was composed in the country of Afghan- 
•-i” at some place about north and 57 minutes 
i- Df Kabul.” Varaha's Surya Siddhanta is assigned 
‘-si."' e either 129 or 13S A, D, By an examination 
! positions of the few stars given in the work 
;s-' riter of this review inferred the date to have been 
I where about 166 A, D. So we may take it that 
Is " ' iha’s Sury.a Siddhanta was composed in the and 
xi <’ A.D. As to the date of composition of the Pancha- 
j-ff^'ntika there has been much uncertain discussion. 

^ -(^"author is probably right in supposing that the 
"> of 30s A. D. (427 Saka) was not his own, but that 
[(i ta Deva who revised Romaka and Paulisa Siddhan- 
j,i 'ad that Varaha wrote his work in 570 A, D. This 
i,j, reconciles his probable death in 587 A, D., and 
^.*•'>3 it possible for ^ him to criticise Arya Bhatta’s 
\fi;on about the rotation of the earth ( 498. A, D ). 
'.1^^ Paulisa Siddhanta our author finds 51 B. C, to 
its elapsed days. It is, however, remarkable 
'■( the author of this Siddhanta took his epoch from 
!.V birthday anniversary of Sri Ramachandra as men- 
j I'd in the Rama^-ana, It is cleat that he was one 
[j ij is followers. Thus the existing edition of the 
^ tay.ana was! earlier than the first century B. C. 

' , « "strange to say, there is not the slightest _ trace of 
nor his brothers nor his devoted wife, Sita, 
'-‘y'.marakosha” I 

ts we finish re.iding the book,' an impression is 
ochind th.at how very little is known of the Indo- 
**^,an civilisation, and that if it is to bo known it 
!,y t be known through the researches of its inheritors, 
■fj, are therefore thankful to the author for his 
'^ Hable contributions in this direction, and wish that 
’y nay yet be able to publish a supplementary volume 
'' ainingthe-Sansknt Texts on which he has based 
• , opinions. 

V', J. c. Ru-. 

, . 

JBooka oa tho Pa^ab Disorders. 

of the Commissioners appointed by 
'-j Panjab Sub-commitiee of the Indian ffational 
egress. Troo Volumes, Rs. 6. Published by Mr. 
iV ^ Pnrrhier-at-LaTS}, Lahore, Secietary 

the Conmission of Enqinry, 

' •’The first voluitle, containing i(5o pagis of pn'nf and 
.‘ny illustrations, consists of ''the Report proper. 

' second volume contains 946 pages of evidence, 
give an account of tho ctucltics and 
^ •ugnities to which the people of the P.mj.ab were 
; •- footed hast yo.ar. The Commissioners deeply regret 
condanin the excesses of the mob. Foreign do.ni- 
.nci* is in itself a great disgrace, probably the greatest 
- a people. If furtlier humdrations .are necessary to 
pfi'3ple,to a consewasuess of the reality 
P^'tibn, s th~4c volumes contain mote ttan 
>0£§h of me t.h trro winger idcftce to awaken rdS byt 

-yk 23-0 . 


the dead. The remedy lies in self-rule, nothing short 
of it. And In order that our efforts to urn sclf-rulo 
m.ay be unremitting, and in order that one nj' not fall 
back into the mood of servile self-compHc ’nc> and 
slothful ease, it may be'nocessary cverj’ now and then 
to read any page of these books at random. 

fs) Alt Imaginary Rebellion and How it was 
Suppressed. An Account of the Pan; ab Disordcisand 
the Worhiiig of Martial Law. &y Paiidtt Pearay 
Mohan, S. A., LL, B , Vabil, High Court, Lahuit. 
With a Foreword by Lata Lajpaf Rai, Price Rs. 6, 
Cloth, Rs. </. Pp. i84-v6gi .yx'nit-V.fG. Illustrated. 

This is a useful publication. The body of the book 
consists of three chapters and the conclusion. The 
first chapter shows how the Panjab, from being consi- 
dered the most loyal \ province in India, came to be 
considered and treated as openly rebellious. The 
second chapter treats oPthe so-called rebellion. The 
third describes the reign of terror before and under 
martial law. There are six appendices, . giving the ' 
texts of Martial Law ordinances and other notifications 
Sec., Judgments of Martial Law Commissions, Proceed* 
ings in Prlvy-'Council, Martial Law and its Appli- 
cability, the Indemnity Act and views of some noted 
Indians thereupon, Panjab Disturbances and the Im- 
perial Lagislative Council, and various miscellaneous 
papers and utterances. There is also a supplement 
containing a statement showing the sentences passed 
by the Commissions, together with the orders of 
Government. Tho appendices and the supplement 
bring together materials which are not easily accessible 
or procurable. These are, as Lalh I.ajpat Rai says 
in his foreword, a very valuable part of the book 
\yhtch enhance its value as a book of ready reference. 

The Lala writes — "We were brought up in an 
atmosphere of ‘benevolent despotism' and fed on the 
idea of British Imperialism being something quite 
different from other isms of the same character. Our 
disillusionment began some twenty years ago; but it 
required an O’Dwjer and a Dyer and a Jalluinwala 
Bagh to complete She process." Not to spealr of all 
Indians, we doubt if even all 'educated' Indians Iiar'e 
yet been thoroughly' disillusioned, and it is for that 
reason that we commend all the three Ijooks noticed 
here to the attention of all English-re.nding Indians, 
The Lala is right in saying that ".Modern Indians 
had been so well inoculated with the serum of 'bene- 
volent despotism' as to make them forget that it is 
easier for a leop.ard to change Us spots than for Im- 
perialism to alter its true nature The atrocities 

perpetrated at Amritsar have proved that Imperialism 
run mad is more, dangerous, more destructive, more 
vindictive, more inhuman, than a frenzied uncontrol- 
l.able mob. When a mob gets out of hand, it does 
things pretty bad and cniel ; but its destructivencf s is 
born of passion and is not ddhberafely planned .and 
thought out. Imperialism, on the other liand, as 
represented by the O'Dwy-ers, Dyers, O BnCns, 
Boswairth Smiths, Johnsons, Dovetons and otliew, 
takes revenge with .a deliberate .aim. It pl.ans out with 
a fixed purpose, and carries out thosa plans in a spTit 
of military vmdktivcness." 

I.aLa L-tjpat Rai is right in holding that the very 
fact that the- P.anj'ib has profusely_ jhed its blood <n 
she expansion and pratectwa of Uridsh dmriuons ail 
Ihe world over mclba-, given its best in developing 
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many o? h!s countrymen, the author looks 
apprehension upon the large absorption 
" jus metals by India jear niter jear. \Ve do 
, evo that precious metals as such increacd a 
, s wealth, but it is difficult to understand Europe's 
of India in this matter— even Xvhen there is no 
>i precious metals and European countries have 
’lated reserves _ far _ beyond their immediate 
uents. From time immemorial the balance 
■ has becn^ In India's favour and foreigners have 
^ found It convenient to redeem their trade 
aneSs to India by exporting precious metals. 

' has ever been the fate of India to be contempt- 
' 'but Unfairly described as the 'sink* of precious 
The Babington Smith Currency Committee 

* owever, just shown that, considering her v.sst 
- tion, normally the absorption of precious metals 

in is not larger than that by the more enlightcn- 
intries of the west. This jc.alousy of foreign 
at interests, together with the fear of stcirtgcncy 
■ ' world's central money market, lies .at the bottom 

* _ measures adopted by the Secretary of State 
t ime to time to prevent gold from freely flowing 
t idia The restrictive legislation of the Govern* 

India during the war had the same end in 
, ' But .ill such measures have the very undesirable 
of flooding the country with token rupees, raising 
*•« I all round. It is much more to the interest of 
, that she should be allowed to import freely 
*jus metals — only a small portion of which passes 
j- ctive circulation and cannot therefore raise prices 
.••e same extent as rupees paid out With a liberal 
• r frorn the reserves. The author admits that tliere 
. >ecn inflation of currency in recent years. 

^b'e book IS courteously dedicated to the Calcutta 
.. ersitv, vvilli ^ which the author is indirectly 
^ected. But evidently he does not believe in doing 
by halves. So Sir Asutosh Mookerjee comes 
T a share of the honour too. In spite of* numerous 
ences in foot-notes, a bibliography at the end 
,id have been a useful addition to the book. 

I. Is India Lisei.y to be Happy by the 
pNT _ Rate of Exohangc'? By Suf ajmal 
.ubliai, Kalbadevi Road, Bombay, 

, Unlike the great maiority of the businessmen of 
nbay, the author believes that India will be greatly 
efited by a high r.lte of exchange and the fixing of 
rupee at t\vo shillings, as it will check the export of 
V materials and food-stulTs which now impoverishes 
1 country j and he thinks that the present agitation 
me merchants against it is the outcome of selHsh and 
a people of India will he greatly' 

[iefit^,by this rate, and will grow steadily in wlality', 
igevity, and thus ultimately in general happiness, 
ague, influenza and such other havoc-makmg diseases 
^ P^st,and not only so much but the 
tid ot famine will rto longer molest this country.*' If 
■ change m the rate o^exchange tan bring us in sight 
this millennium, it is certainly well worth a trial. 

pmpared to believe that the two shillings rate- 
lU, m the long run, do more good than harm tn the 
■oiintrv at large, though it may cause a temporary 
et-back to the export trade., ^ ^ 

Situation .\nd its Relation to 
n PaoBLEvr — A few suggestions ; by (?. N. 


In this sm.ili pampiilet the writer — iumsclf a busi- 
nessman of long standing and large employer of labour 
— gives out as Ins considered opinion, \utii which many 
will be found to concur, that tlie present great rise in 
prices of commodities by which the poor and middle 
class people have been so adversely affected, is the 
direct result of profiteering and cornering by manu- 
facturers .ind businessmen, and that the Government 
should step in, as in England and elsewhere, to regulate 
prices and profits in the interest of the masses. He would 
nave Government control all along the line— from the 
regulation of profits made by the small village shop- 
keeper or retail trader, to those earned by the big 
manufacturer or trading or banking corporation. But 
such iTrastic control, even if pr.actic'ble, would be 
hardly desirable, -as it would most probably' discouMge 
the investment of capital in business — hurtan nature 
being wliat it is — and diminish the national dividend. 
But .a certain amount of control over the pernicious 
activities of profiteer', is clearly .i desid cratum. 
The measures hitherto adopted to attain this object 
have been so superficial and haphazard tliat they havat 
left Ihc rent or the evil untouched. The writer aRo 
proposes .I system of graduated taxation which will 
give relief to the poorer classes .and lighten the burdyn 
of their existence. The experience of other countries 
leads us to believe that the best way to release the 
agricultural classes from the clutches of middlemen 
and mohajans is to start agricultural a,ssociation4 and 
co-operative sodicties among them. But their success 
cannot be ensured without a certain medium of educa- 
tion, which is at present lacking. For the benefit of 
the wage earners, especially factory hands, the welfare 
measures which cliaracfcnse the business enterprises 
of the best class of employers in Europe and America 
today, suci) as the construction of sanitary dwellings 
for the employees, payment of a living wage or^a 
bonus on the annual profits, fewer hours of work, life 
opening of co-operative stores and of night-schools, 
libraries, clubs, etc., for the instruction .as well as 
amusement of the workers, might be tried with advan* 
tage if local conditions were suitable. Econojiicus. 

The Philosophy of Plotinus. 

The above is the heading of a scries of lectures 
delivered (1917-191S) by Wilbam Ralph Inge, Dean 
of St. Paul's at St. Andrews m connection with fhe 
Gifford endowments. These are^ the latest lectures 
of the senes that we Imow’ of. It is not a little surpris- 
ing that a dean has undertaken to write on Plotinus 
as the Philosopher of neoplatonism is not ufeisana 
grata- with Christian theologians. It is rather unplea- 
sant for them to acknowledge debts from a pagan 
source for a religion which they take to be of divine 
origin. Therefore the study of Plotinus Ims all along 
been neglected. But vVillingly or unwillingly -it must 
be admitted that Christian philosophy freely borrowed 
from neoplatonism, and neoplatonic ecstasies and ema- 
nations form a part of the vital structure of Christianity 
which cannot bo torn away without violence to the 
whole edifice. However, it has been a difficult perform- 
ance for scholars too to give any lucid exposition of _ the 
author of Exaneads. None has ev-er attempted w ith- 
out being challenged the hapless task of elucidating ^ 
a system of philosophy — the culmination of 700 years 
free speculatTou which according to Uc.in Inge, 15 ‘ the 
longest period of unimpeded thinking the human race 
has yet been permitted to enjoy.’ Of course, darknjjsV 
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an ^ P^=>°s3l n demerits 

soiTif.r °®‘‘'°noi i'O called, he n 

'naertlccturn. in the Imn nf 1! 
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^ towards coitipletfe self-governmeat and 
Jon the electors to exercise their right 
'"and vote onE for men of character. 
' "'some stippression of plain and obtmd- 
" which are not pleasant to hear, the 
■>-1 attempt being to place the reforms in 
' ^ possible light, but there is something 
‘'jistingnifched author’s plea that no one 
"dlj govern who cannot afford to be 
Jjar. In the field of pure politics, where 
J iigu bureaucracv' is still all-powerful, 
■"requires greater strength of character 
'i^cthe popular cause than to oppose 
- in regard to that side of polities which 
‘ately associated with social and moral 
,ns, popularity can only be won by our 
men, at the present stage of India’s 
-s, by sacrificing their conscience in many 
and the future Indian legislators and 
ers would do well to remember that it 
their duty only to follow but to lead 
opinion as well, otherwise the national 
ter will never be built up. Even in 
!, it is necessary to loiow the other side 
uestioa in order to attain a complete 
,y over it. 

'WiLi.i.ur Jennings Brvan on British 
IN Indli,. Price 10 cents. 

■^.hin the brief 'compass of a single news- 
t ' article, the former Secretary of State of 
uited States has laid his finger on the 
f'st spots of British rule in India. To him 
' ncn and women of India appeared to be 
tvalking shadows’, so poor and emaciated 
they, and the following lines from the 
uding portion of the article will show 
, deeply he feels for India 1 
-et no one_ cite India as an argument in 
,ice of colonialism. On the Gauges and the 
s the Briton, in spite of his many noble 
sties and his large contributions to the 
d’s advancement, has demonstrated, as 
y have before, man’s inability to exercise ' 

- ,^pdom and justice, irresponsible power 
helpless people, lie has conferred some 
uts upon India, but he has extorted a 
endous price for them.” 


h P-heurs of British RimE in India : 
oscpii z, France. 

r. France is the D, S. Senator from Alary- 
'culture and social and 
lafluence the senators of the United 
far superior, as a class, 
members of the lower Souse of Representa- 
at various extracts and quotations in 
S Jeaflet eo to prove the wide extent of Mr 
mformation. Tie speech from* 

, leaflet has been compiled and pub- 
Freedom for In^di^ 
Bast iDi* SScct, New- York) was delivered 

Je>Smatc.on October IS 1919. Here 7s an 


Bourbonism never yields. It must be broken, 
crushed beneath the tires of time and progiess 
+i,*r conclusion of this war, when 

the milhons of India, whose sons had tought for 
England and for us on the strength of our pro- 
self-detennination and freedom for^ all 
peoples demanded that right of self-determina- 
tion. the infamous Kowlatt Act was passed... 

tfaey undertook a passive resistance... 
lints did England answer their plea for selfi 

promised 

would he the Jrmt of this war...England has 
of* ^gypti failed in all 

^ FKihNDS or India, fir P. R. Scat- 
Mr ^i-oni the Asiatic Review. 

{More rnttns about India Scries). Past India 
Association, London. Price sixpence net. 

nf Miss Scatcherd criticises some 

oi tue political pronouncements of Mr. Flvnd- 
man Airs Annie Besant and others, and writes 
^ only violent partisans of British rulecan write. 
Dn m which Mrs. Basant has been 

reminded of the psychological 
truth tliat a woman s bitterest enemies. belon<^ 

lliss Scatcherd seelm 
P°®’tion by copious extracts 
|i^^'J)air, amere m'an would shrink 
from the attemjpt to tear Mrs. Besant’s reputa- 
*on to pieces m the way the writer has done. 

of numerous 
Rnights with a mere 
^n^g of commoners. They constitute the 
East India Association. It^ 
?iu r ^ r ^ unfortunate land that ib is pos- 
sible for funds raised from the people to be%- 

other places of 

r^eafaon from which Indians are all but excluded 
^ Jj Fnnccs to patronise institutions 
mamt^ed to systematically err down Indian 
aspirations. But we forget that it is the high 
privilege ot the ‘loyal’ clog to lick the hand that 
wnips It, and India is famous for loyalty of that 

3^t?0RT OF THE NON-omCEU. COJIMIS- 
C.vi,cdtta distdrbances, 1918. 
Published bx the authority of the Conned of 

^^bha, 10, Old Post OfSta 
Street, Calcutta. 1910. 

In this well printed pamphlet of nearly 100 
pages the report of the people’s commibsioii has 
been published. The commission wasi epresenta- 
Eve of all sects and religions, Mr. L. P. E. ' 
lugh repre&eutmg the European, commonitv, 

1 he Report vras an object-lesson in self-help au'd - 
the Government ought to be thankful for and 
prop by the numerous exceUent suggesHons it 
contains. 

pi- PEK PRESIDEXTIli ADDKESS OP V. P. 

X C.I.L., At the first Karna- 

taka^ Conference, Dharwar {12th May, 1020). 

\ 11. The Pan^au Trageda ; Feins' tt coke- 
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' 0„ Sense of .the Gita’s 

• te ■ sensCr' of. the Gita’s Yoga, Sri 
■ tdb ' .Ghose writes “in . 'tlie Jtay 

■ eakvo'iit of ego aiul personal miiul and 
. ' i; widcuess'of ,tlic Self aud spirit, to know 
• s aspects, and adore the whole Divine, 

hder all oneself to the- transcendent Soul 
. 'e and existence, to possess and to be poS" 

..^ pj'. tlia diviiiC:- conseionsness, to be one 
■•^’;,ie One in' love ,'aiid driightand hniversa- 
wltlf s».Vl\ieu\g;S, t-o d<x works as. 

“ prattoA\and--a sacrifice ;,;on .the' divine 
•''rion- of n.worid ■ in which all is God_ and 
^Givihe -status ofaUherated spirit, is the- 
.f the Gita's Yoga. It is a transition to 
prenie and real tenth of our betn,^ and 
"ers into it, by, putting. off the many hmita- 
if;. the ‘separative- consciousness and the 
../.■.atfachment , to. the passion and unrest 

■ uprahee,-. ihc lesscr light and knowledge, 

„ i and virtue, the -.dnnl law and standard 

Idwcrjiatnrc. Therefore, says the Teacher, 
/ring . all thyself to .the, giving np hi tliy ' 
dus.mind all thy actions into Me, resorting: 
ga- of the ' will and . intelligence be. always 
nGieaftVand' consciou.sness with. Me., If 
ri aft that’., at all 'rimes, then by, jnj'. grace, 
if .shalt pass', safe; through all' difficult and 
rius/passages.; but if. froni egotstn thou hear, 
pdliotrshalt fall into 'perdition.'’. V-,., . - 

f;'HAPorm,aiid the Spirit; of ^rra- ‘ 
rri'-'itiYO' and EpiePd'etry.' , '• 
ph’, theisatne ' issue' "of. . Arra,' :Srr^ .\uro-,'- 
1^0 Ghosc observes- that . 'V, , 'y ■ 

spirit of poetry rnnri ncces-.- 
: uvyriring- with: it n change; of its fonns^ , and, . 
;.i! H^&artnre.may'htlcss or.'greater .to theaye,; , 

'yra 'inward .or^ in'orefontward;-'- bat ,'alwa,^'' 
are.; must..h'e';'atflcastrsome-. subtle Piid ■pro-.' 

hi teratiori.which,' .whatever’ the .apparcrit" 
riity to bid; niPulds,;;is certain to amount .in.,: 
it, in a .rinnsmidhtipri, .’/since' even ’ the’. out-* 

■ ard.eharactfri.hnd; effect' b'ec'ome' other-, than 

. ,cy wCr'e and the .soul ;pf' substance' and raoVeV 
- " ?lt ;a ne'W thing, ; /The;,;opening-of the creative ' 

; - ■ .md .'info, 'lui inturive and revelatory poetry;; 
' not off; itself 'cpinpel si fevolufioh/ahd total 

■ • ■I’S Yl’ hfi-h.p“ bid, forms and, a'cf cation,'- of:- 
ISPSpthcr. ■; new , ifidnids;.:. . d' niay,';.,- e.specially', ' 

; . S:nere a prepafatory'dabduf' ia that'.'tense-lia's'- 
'';;’|tAd,?mg';a';;worGof:mbdifi,c'ati adap^-/ 


tlon,; be' .'effected for the most .part by an open- 
ihg. up of new ’.poteatialitics in old- instruments 
and ..a subtle inner change of their character, 

* Aiotig 'riyith,: other kinds of poetry, the 
narrative and epic forms of poetry, must 
;, undct%o"'a' transmuting change-’ in,; their 
spirit and. intention, 

■ IlitHcftb the' poetical ’narrative has .been a 
siirtplcTcIation or a yivief picturing o,r transcript 
oflifo and: action 'varied by description, 'of sur- 
rpunding circunistnuce and indicatibn.of 'mood 
apdrieciing. and- character .oi; , else '.that'' -with 
, ilie .development-;' of' an. 'dclca br. 'a uiietital and 
'ihoral significance* af .'the' b'asfs vrith .the story 
as its occasion or from of its .presentafipu.'K The 
change .to a x>rbfounder. raotl-ve will.Siibsritiite.a 
soiil r significance •• as . the real substance, :the 
action will- not be .there for its c.xternal surface 
interest' . but ds;a vital indication of the * si^ifi- 
ciince, the .'surrounding - circumstance, will .’be 
only ‘ such . as helps to point and- frame it a'nd 
bring .' out' its-, accessory suggestions-; and mood 
.and feeling' and character its internal, powers 
, aud^ phases,-.- An; intensive' narrative,';intensivo 
. irt-'siniplicit'y ''or in richness of significant, shades,- 
.tones and hblonfs,,-, wilt, be the" more profound 
and-.snbtle.-'art of this kind in the . future- and fits 

■ ■a.ppropri.ate structifres determined by tlie needs 

■ of this inner, ar t/mbriye. ' ,s 

Asjregards'the cpic the -.writer, says 

, ; ,. 'The epic is only , the' nairfative- presentation.. 
’-■"on its largest j.can-vas. and at its Inghesri’deva- 
tipp, -grcatricss ' arid ' amplitnde of spirit; '.and 
' speech and. iribv'cment:; 'It .Is' sometimes asserted 
, that the 'epicis'. sblcly'prbpbrv'to/primrive' ages' 
, -tyhen the 'freshness of life made a , story of large, 
'aiid simple..' action' of ' supreme . interest to ’.the.' 
ybnthful mind ' of. humanity,' the '..literary -epic; 
.'an. artificial prolongation -by ran intellectual age, 

; iind a’gcpuirie epic poetry no longer possible.rioiV - 
“ pr in the .‘future. ' This : is to rriiistake :forrii ' and;. 
• 'circitnistance.-for the: central -fealtty.' The,' epic,-; 
a great':. lipetic’, story; ,,bf.;man hr wo'rld .'of'; the; 
vqds, 'heed -hot necessarily, 'he. a'wigo'rbus- presen-;. 
•r-'yation of external- actibn’;' the divinriy appoint-, , 
,'ed,. creation • bf'K.ome; 'the riruggle of .‘the, prin- ^ 

■ ciples :bf go od arid ; e-vil-‘as''preseatec1 -ih tlie :greaiEr>; 
..-Ifldiari ppem^i . ■.'I, he-. pageant,' of-fche ''centuries ;'. ot ■ 
.1 the jburiicyhf the .seer throtigh the thrye, worlds'- 
■;bejhnd-iri /are '.as fit' therries as^priniitive- .-war ", 
'.aha' ad-veritiife for ric imagination.-.* pf the, epic.. - 
'bfeatbr,. ^-The* epics of .the' sonI_ iriost .iiiwardly 

'."s^a ■'as they 'ryil!' be /By, ari antuitiye poetp;, : are 
;; bis ^greatest:; possible;'" subj^t; arid ;it'ris>,'this'i 
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r?, that vriil transmit the current to 
. %tot3, or to be tiiroctly used for power 
' . nsf. The changes are* to be run upon 
j-.of the two_ river reserr-oirs. One of 
r j to fonn a high level basin, the water 
^ " into it, and out of it, furnishing the 
3 Ijrtion of the power ; the other river is 
3 the, low level basin, and is to receive a 
•.1 quantity of water from the high level 
flow of water from one barin to the 
^ rnishing power ; and water is to flow 
i low level basin into the main estuary, 
* furnishing power. In this particular 
the power station is to be fixed on an 
' ' y dam, and the top of the dam is to be 
a roadway, electric trams being run 
"'but provision being made by loch-s, in 
ul way for ships going up into the river 
the high level basin, and coming out of 
f'x 

ia IS sea-girt on three sides, and has 
jitidal, rivers ; but how many Indians 
.vere yvho think of utilising the power 
''tides ? 

f '■ 

i 

Japanese Trade in India. 

Mysore Economic Journal repro- 
the appendix to the Report of the 
'■'’imittce on Imperial Preference, in 
'I we read, 

Q. most mnarkable and singnificant fea- 
if India’s import trade ' during the war has 
'' the’ prodigious expansion in imports 
..Tapan, 'The imports have almost doubled 
lue each year since 1914-15, and tbc total 
y' during the year 191S-19 was almost eight 
, _•/ that of 191*4-15^ 

y pan now occupies the second place in In- 
import and export trade. Her shipments 
T '' dia’ ia 1918-19 amounted to over 22,000,- 
as compared with 51,000, 0001, from tlic 
^f 26 . ICingdom during the same period. In 
^h)'l^<the corresponding values were 3,000,- 

^d 18,000,0001 

..flow were such results achieved ? The 
r- acipal Japanese' overseas banks ' opened 
Lnches in Calcutta and Bombay. Direct 
of steamers were inaugurated be- 
;een Japan, India and all parts of the 
;>tld. Promineal: Japanese export and 
•port houses opened branches in Calcutta 
,d^ Bombay and ’ were followed by a 
imher ^ of smaller ’firms. Numerous 
mmercial missions were despatched to 
;idia,^ Commercial travellers and inquiry 
pnts came over in 'large numbetsj and' 
,e,still active throughout India studying 
/, I ' 24..— 10 r r 

u -V ‘ , 

’ ^ V 


bazaar requirements and the proditctions 
of competitors, and arranging to match 
well-knowJt United Kingdom qualities. 

Aleanwhile, every impbreing raerchant in IrH 
dia is flopded with price lists, catalogues, mar- 
Ivct reports, aud otters from exporters in Kobe, 
Osaka, Yokohama and Tokio. Japanese 
retail stores are now noticeable in every fair-sized 
town in India, and indivdual Japanese arc to 
be found in the most remote parts of India- The 
extension of J.apancsc activitv maybe measur- 
ed to some extent by the f.ict tb.ac the last 
Census returns show that, ixj J 9 11 there were 
oalr 33 male Japanese ia the conntry. Their 
nitinher to-day must considerably exceed 3^000. 

This is not all. 

Not only are Japanese goods entering the 
country in large quantities, but Japanese merchant 
houses are t.aking up a prominent position as 
genera! distributors of imports from all over 
the world, and as shippers of Indian, produce.' 
For instance, during the past two years, two 
Japanese firms have headed the list of importers of 
cotton piecegoods into C.akntta ; aud, although 
the bulk of "tb’esc goods were made in Japan, 
the imports from Manchester of one of the firms 
have been on a considerable’ scale. In exports, 
also, Japanese merebants are inv.ading the 
trade m each article and are shipping Indian 
produce all over the world. In tact, during 
recent months, one firm has been among the 
first five leading shippers, and four others are 
shipping large quantities of hessi.an cloth and 
gunny hags, Calcutta’s staple trade. Tn the 
industrial sphere, Japan has beea active. Ginning 
and pressing plants have been acquired iu the 
cotton districts. Efforts have been made to 
secure jute mills on the Hooghly, birt so far 
without success. There is ample evidence to 
allow that Japan is very imich alive to the 
prospects of industrial expansion in the country. ‘ 

The British lion has been bearded in his 
ownToreign den. 

It is in Great Britain’s staple trade with 
India, vfr., cotton yams and piecegoods, that 
the most serious inroads have been made, and 
that Japanese competition in the future 'ix ^ 
likely to be most permanent and insistent. In 
the last Year, ending 31st March, 1919, the 
relative proportions of the quantitative imports . 
from the t\yo main' sources of supply were as 
follows : 

Imports. From the United 
\ Kingdom. 

Percentage.- ' 

Cotton yarns 25 2 

Cotton piece- , . . 

coods*** * ^ 

Unbleached ..64'3 

.Bleached 93'9 

Coloured, print-, 
ed or dyed'4 _ 8S‘5 ' 

* ’ \ < 


From Japan. 
Percentage. 

71-6 

35-5 ~ 
a-T; 

- 
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, J.0 Ancient Tamil Dame. 
Quarterly Jovrnal of the Mythic 
Mr. K, G. Sesba Aij^ar writes 

teresting to note that in those ancient 
martial spirit animated not only tlic 
also the women of the land. At a time 
. rdic womcn-folk txrged their male rcla- 
' march to battle, resolved to win or die 
’ as. The wife rejoiced to see her husband 
' . lis valour, and the mother to sec her son 
/ s bravery, in war ; and neither was 
„ 'b.v the thought of any possible danger 
' ' e of her hero. They regarded a dastard 
* with contempt, and death on the field 
.f was regarded as glorious. Some of the 
. >f riira-N'nmtnj vividly depict this 
‘ 'Ut trait in the character of tlic ancient 
amc ; and of one of those lyrics, sung by 
. ; 'Pfidirjiyar, a well-known poet of the 
, „ ingam, I have attempted to give below 
, : dsh echo : — 

, ue of ancient age, with shrunken veins, 

... • >sely hanging tissues, heard her son 
' rn the battle turned in fear and lied. 

'ring rage she vowed, if that be so, 
idd for very shame cut off her breasts 
. avc the despicable coward suck. 

.v'ltchcd a sword, swept with impetuous 
j speed 

'C gory battle-field, and searched 
L aps of warriors slain ; when lo ' she found 
■ led on the field of glory, cut in twain, 
^^iltant Bbn. Then swelled, indeed, with pride 
.other’s heart, which was with gladness 

^ ^ _ filled, 

rCr far than when she gave him birth. 


,^idia in American Journalism. 

the “World of Culture” section of the 
, 'gian we read ; 

j e economic, social, cducafa’onal and Poli- 
.events of India as well as the movements 
jigst Indian women and working classes 
much space in the columns not 
newspapers of big cities like Kew 
fy ^nicago 'and San Francisco ; hut the 
ySy weeldies, and monthlies of second grade 
mofussil, for instance, the Knox- 
oentinel ofTcnnesce, the Buite Daily Bulle- 
y Montana, The Organized Fanner of Min- 
Industrial Union iVinvs of Michigan, 
Mdwaitkac Leader of Wisconsin, ,the New 
^icari of New Mexico, and dorens of other 
ers the north, ^outh, cast and west of 
continent have also been making 
?fT information furnished every week by 
India Mews Service’’ of Mew York City, 
additipn, .. about twentyfive journals are 
tea by the Federated Press Association with 
ws stones” from the same source. 


Indian Contributions to 
Roeent Pliysics- 

Thc same periodical informs its readers 
that — 

The vibrations of elastic shells partly filled 
w'ith liquid form the subject of a paper in the 
Physical Review of American Physical Society 
I March 1910 ) by Sudhansu Kumar Banerji, 
whose studj’’ of aerial waves generated by im- 
pact appeared in Philosophical Magazine and 
Journal of Science (London) for July 1916 and 
January 1918. T. K. Chinnia 3 'anandam’s inves- 
tigation on the diffraction of light bj- an ob- 
liquely held cylinder carried out in the laboratory 
of the Indian Association for the Ciiltivaliou 
of Science, Calcutta, was printed in the Phy- 
sical Review for October 191S, which in its issue 
of Jann.TX}'' 1919 contained an article on the 
thcorj'- of superposed difiraction fringes bj- 
Chandi Prasad of Benares. . 

^ Besides publishing the coniribnlions of 
Ganesli Prasad, D. M, Mallik .and C. V. Raman, 
the Philosophical Magazine has “The Scatter- 
ing of Particles bj* jGases” by K. R. Salmi of 
Lahore (June 1915 and March 1917 ), Aldgli- 
nad Saha’s “Maxw’cll’s Stresses” (March lOl"?), 
N. E. Sen's "Potentials of Uniform and Hetero- 
geneous Elliptic Cylinders at an external point" 
(October 1919), and a note on the equi- 
valent shell of a circular ciuTent b^' Sat.vendra 
Eay of Luclpow ( Jauuary 1920 Meghnad 
Saha’s contributions on the lunit of interference 
in the Fabry-Perot Interferometer and on the 
mechanical and electrodimamic^ .properties of 
the electron, have been published in the Physical 
Review ( December 1917, and Jantiart'-’ and 
March 1919 ). 


Tlie Success of Hindus in America 
in Business, Industries and tbe 
Professions. 


A writer in the Collegian gives brief 
accounts of the achievements of more than 
a dozen Hindus who have 'made- good in 
business, industries, and the professions 
in America. America’s teclinical experts 
have found Indian youths competent 
enough to apply their scientific knowledge 
in the field of production. Indian capi- 
talists at home should not be over- 


cautious in givingachaace to Indian yoiing 
men who have received pracrica/ training 
and experience in Great Britain,’ America, 
Prance, Germany, etc. 

Among the persons named are Ram Kumar 
' Khemlva..( of Bikaner) in practical trade; 
Sarangadhar Das and V. F. Iyer in sugar 
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manufacture • S T? ti i . 

draftsman in a ^ assistant 
a«pcrindcct„™ Jl., !“*■'“*'= (» tool 

factorjr at Detroit . ^ line in a 

metallurgist in o (chkf 

GondhdSr, “aL ‘™,‘ ''“otoiT) 'f 

Anaat Maliadeo I'l. ^oaij'st at DctrnSf ' 

Sto dS «7 s^fS'is m! ?•■':' 
».too MdSfwSt" -oof-S” 

»tafs"a?Sfo Komar “ Kath 

"WS iaN^'OIopd aa dortriif?“? 

clfmical tag; °”S ^ Baacswar 11^!™“’"“' 

Dasin^aFf^^^^^ts, &e. - acid 


the MODEEN EEVIBw EoK AUGusr 1920 T 

iksbi fcliif*r A 

flic importance of womaif 4 'e^“^ 

^ article on “Preseni. Bt& q 
emedj''* in the l^rabuMha Bhsrf^ 

about our final caiaoi'Ji® 
and 11“ sljoujfj properly 
siitii.r^t°''-^*^ remain steeped ia t??*’'" 

vi'iV ^Vc must chaugfi 

Inni? towards tliem. It is indeed a . , 
Pifi ;r>““ them only as iustnimesta iot 
‘’‘tr comforts, tmd x 
of their ■soul. lh:?f 
*=Pait«a! attahunent we/' 

iusnLf-^ t^ith us; we 
Knf ‘If and cannot , do vvjdif 

n if “tc the incarnations 0 :,^: 

^“5‘tll ^artucs are hmshJjcOBferrelf» 
deal' this resource, we^^- 

educnHrt°‘‘'^ endeavour after rem^r 
to thm also“ ttstruc seuse^ should 


coal taf . derivative; „ - 
Basinind^‘^°^‘‘‘^ts, Szc ■ w l“f^°lic acid 

“ SS‘'““to£; Ji 

^“■nropr/g; towvcty 

H SL‘ad'***‘”t pSrf f °*‘“Uy. 

'"1 “ “rpati Of Austr;. 

appreciate the f ^^^cruiiua^^'^ lands” 


Cow-dung and Urine as ^ 

V 'joarmi 

«e/ ,.• )• Joshi says in his I 
cow Biochemical Dcconipt 

'=ojv-dung and urine in soil" ? 

whethw 'the "greatest amouul* 

under aerfi condition or wheu 
oan be anaerobic coudftjO!'! 

ifheot p.^*‘™uiediately or after 
It is ther “r loses some o/ih 

a Wav ns advisable to store,,’ 
Col“dC‘to^accessibl(.»i 
It, bci«r„,!*f,S .'does not nitrify 


irorn 11, '“t ‘•ne manur 
?®'d also on ^ P'^uit of riew o£n 
- losses of „ •P'^'^ount of the’ possib 
anaerr,^?‘'“ snehn ’ 

^o prevail in .conditions wh 
® the pit or"e,veain a^ 

^^6 ^^austion .of Indli 

'Vomori -^"ppyln tii^ F 

■ Ic 1 ^ . “ ' ®Oils is -- ^®®rithe esdian^o: 

■^t.^hab Chandr??^^ ^f‘ 3 , in which ti 

’ ^ ^ag tij "‘^^Pation. 1 . as follow 

“^'^WcUs on aSf oportionofthesoi 

tLolvi*-. . SUffcnTirT- erf'it'f 
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supplj of indlgenoHS matiurial pro- 
ace wiping sent out of the country at an 
jjj 'P'S rate -with the result that the price 
,t Tv/;)hibitfve to the small cultivator. 

* h a deficiency must be met by ( a ) 
tel A. 5 of export of such materials ; ( b ) 
i P" _production of synthetic nitrogenous 
P in which methods based on the cyana- 
iVe ts-ess would appear to be most hkely of 
•>! this county : ( c ) development of 
utilization of the phosphatic 
'jj;;^-;of the coimtry. 

order to utilize the increased supply of 
jj substances, attention must be directed 
. (Ucation of the ryot to realize their value; 

^.-reiopment of co-operative buying and 
jTj^t lie) revision of land tenures where 
YU • not give the tenant a sufficient margin 
■^■^-^tion. 



School Play. 

^ importance of school play is empha- 
A Ilealth and Happiness. 

“ health of the school children is a deter- 

factor in their future mental develop- 
^ Aen their play at school must be thought 
important.’ For many students, the 
^ the school ground is the only form of 
Taking exercise at home is still con- 
^ o the few. ^ The utility of exercise is not 
ptivzk appreciated by our youngmen aud it is 
“i^pnder that our hnlhant boys_ of the 
: ^rsity are often conspicuous by their siulkdn 
'ir'pale face, furrowed forehead and thin 
, Luted body. Thdr nphill labour to get the 
Altaic distinctiott cannot bestow commen- 
ce benefit upon the society ; for, when they 
C ice the worldly life, they generally become 
of resourcefulness. Again, without 
".ical evcrcise, a sound brain is often im- 
\ ble. For, in order that the brain should do 
esrk healthily and well, it is above all things 
^jssary Uiat it should be supplied ivith pure 
■\ abundant blood, and such good blood 
comes not onlj" from wholesome and 
' HSigesfed food, but from thorough aeration 
f rigorously active lungs', and efficient 
'ximition inipKes tliat the heart and the 
'.’hmery of dmiTation are also in efficient dis- 
,rffc of their duties. Fvcrche expands the 
■■fit h'crcasc3_ their vital capacity, and by 
'kiag the respiratory movements deeper and 
tc complete, removes stagnating air, and 
ds oxygen deep down into the re-idunl cells. 

'■Warning against citccss lias been rightly 

yen. 

nveess in cveryAiasr xansi be deprecated- 
if carried heyoii'I the proper limit, 
"Wc fnmnful. Flay atler -.la? *s fu'gocit is 
^t|yel>:’ d'cmslroyi. Tt'e ''or irm.aace fopc- 
*11.'' FortV iaiL-tjs*'e's‘ atimtiic nlav a ifnv in 


sufficient for a man. An adult does not reguirb 
more than tamntyfiye minutes’ duml>bell 
exercise. The school authorities in consultation 
with the health teacher should determine the 
nature and period of physical exercise for each 
student. The nature of exercise is determined 
by the constitution and Other physical con- 
dition of the students. _ For example, a pigeon- 
chested man should give particular stress on 
those exercises which expand the lungs, such as 
deep breathing. 

On danger from games it is observed t— 

In conclusion we wish to make some remarks 
on the wild gossip of danger from games. In 
most of the cases' these dangers are more 
exaggerated than they really arc._ If tlie games 
are , played methodically very little risks are 
involved in them. Even foot-ball, which seems 
to the inexperienced observer to be nearly as full 
of peril as a cavalry charge, is really responsible 
for very little beyond an occasional brnfsed .shin 
or sprained ankle. From time totimesome severe, 
perhaps fatrd, casualty is reported, and the 
tide of public opinion begins to set in against 
the game, the alarm being duly fed by the fjolcmn 
warnings of the press or the dogmatic utteran-i 
ces of sentimental philanthropists. But it is 
clearly impossible for any sport to be indulged 
in without some trilling modicum of risk. A 
scrap, of orange-peal or a passing hansomc-cab 
may make a simple walk as perilous as the 
battlefield. It shoiild also be remembered that 
worst foot-ball aeddeuts occur away from our 
public schools, and^among youngmen who play 
with more unrestramed energy than boys. 

Social Service tlie Unifier. 

In the opinion of the editorof the Social 
Service Record, social service, besides being 
beneficent in other ways, is a bond of 
ttnion. 

In Social Service are hidden the >5001613 of love, 
health and happiness wliicli are sought after 
every day by every caste, creed or colour and 
which irrespective of the faiths of people and 
without prejudice to their occupation unite all, 
equalise and spiritualise the life of one and all, 
who understands it, preaches it and himsell 
follows it practically. 

ProMbitlon Wanted in India. 

The Rev- Herbert Anderson contributes 
a very nseful, iinic-fj and inforining article 
on the Temperance AroveineaL in India lo 
the I’emv" Afew of/m/ia After dcsciiWng 
the c-xcise policy of the Hoicrameni and 
bow it ’S worked, Jm give-s an asx;onnt of 
the auction *?vsi:cm of lia^min<x and tte 
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defects and tlie fiscd-fee system of licence 
He contends that_ the fixed-fee should 
supplant the auction system ol hccnce 
On the question of principle, he is for 
prohibition. He believes that the earl v 
adoption of prohibition may be claimed as 
a policy and attitude shared bv inanv of 
India s most of thoughtful men, and that 
this Indian view is supported by missionarv 
experience and conviction. ‘'What imo 
behind this attitude?" he asks and 

H^y considerations lie heliiud this i 
If India is to talce her place in th e ^ 

ously, _ socially and commercially she 
the drink habit getting hold ofher hS 
Ol England. In the modem world nm'Jt 
h^^corae and is inevitable hecau^l: it‘sn’?i” 
cffi«mcy. It has made America 
midahle industrial competitor 
nations of the world. It S true tkS 
prohibitionists half a <enturv nf 
effort to have -the Eighteenth 
in the constitution of the Umted placed 

not take India so long t“ learn 
expenence has proved m the lV^t 
represent this attitude say, Let us 
tion, and let us have it soon 

ppjudiced, and, as control 

poSsiSsr possible 

These then arc tb.. „ 

{!) Leave things as theyhre : 

b.tiou immediately, and (3) 
r^tnction of consumprion whli gradual 
tetion. Whichever polW^ P^oH- 

Governments AAdUhcib/eahv th^f ’ I’^ovmcial 
In view of the large issue 

nations during the war the +^f^? ’icurred hv 

secured from a?ink ^cve^J^ 

appear great. Ju the does not 

2ws,7<jo S 

He concludes far statimr +t 

tr”* 

the GoTcmmcnt meaua •!,' • ^ be don 
rity ofthe people are and 

can-aud with comnar^lf 

conditions case. ’’t 

I aer v,ar 
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Bengal has residl^’^ 


ding 

times 


to the 

us gre: 


In <Irmh-]Svi«g 

Urn will b 


Prot iBcial 

•t 


rotiBcial Sevennt f- ^3®," 
as the net revenfitfe 
provinces ilie < 

ivia i.'iu be g!..aicr because the 
r^’cnue derived from drink and dtnp/ 
an proper proportion to other soarvesp-^ 
nut the limits of taxation hate nothitf^^ 
und m many provinces, with syOpf-’-t?^ 
troi Junt on restriction of the liq! 
raiiic, the finaneia! issue is capabh 
IS It too TTlUrh fnntLir- *ol-rrtlTf? \\ 




^ G» K 

is it^too much to ask, taking a worK 
robkm, that iccha., 

4 r-. crtniTlrt J. 


“p^h and drug problem, tuai — . 

Governmeui^T sliorfc^ „ 
'•he trade w ithin the ne.vi decade " f ^ 

The Ideal of Dharma, ' 
, Iq the Vedic Magazine PHneipsJ 
am briefly enunciates the ideal of ^ 
m fie following sentences 

truTil+i5l^^ I^karrnaisa rtcognif?' 

Danviu'^*^ progress is a.i,crics of sac^^i 
and sur‘^“ formula of the struggle ^ 
of iltf tile fittest is not the ff 

for ibe u.xpaasiou is through sdf'^ 
IVcalthll^i^”*^ P^’''Posc:, of life ate 
crime a mmns, and poverty 5^ 

tvisdom great men 

sat on than of wealth ; 

The stmirf great. King 

the ina^rl^f outer life was low hut , 

honor dr.-!*^‘l"^,^''“’TBigh; ond great’ 

ae to those who lived the 

G. Hanade on the Vital Nesf 
Social Reconstruetiofi- >< 
magazine, in glvio^ 
SwS ol late Mr. G.K- G 

tallvw •^^^^‘Idhananda Sanyasi 1 
late Alr.Justics, 

■‘thinking portion of "the-" 
the pohtiV^l® ungaged; in trying to gif- 
I^anade tmpirations of the peO^ 

a social rcfnrJoi? unerring eye saw that *> 

progress W'l ^truction of the society 
a source of ^ ®oly impossible but _pr 

great Indk^^®/-*' ^he future well-beuJg 
®,°t bad many times 

skill ^vlJ,•cl to admire the cons'-f 

’■Solutions displayed in drafting,! 

subjects So very intricate and 

rs an reconcile jarring ele0^‘ 

tole nuf ^^at the resolu0f » 
^’ttional *Be session of the 

an !, mostly drafted ^ 
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.eration of Ceylon with. India. 


jj Indian Review Mr. Saint Nilial 
i*!lIiQws tliat geographic propinquity, 
»‘'‘Sancl cxtltnral affinity and similitude 
Vests alike urge the desirability of 
becoming an autonomous province 
,°,C; a. Among the advantage of such a 
I Vi ion are the following 

3 t^^^ederation of the two lands would result 
:5S=^3mo%'aI of all artificial restrictions upon 
it'fj.ortation of food and labour from India. 
f'J-'fect of such union would no doubt 
SJp *te the growth of Colombo, already one 
;li’>ncst and most prosperous Eastern ports, 
let us consider the question of federation 
e point of view of defence. Ceylon as an 
ofij-'l part of India would get the benefit of a 
nd efficient system of defence. One day 
2®'],dia is certain to have her own navy. 
jt‘‘'jd}an sense of manhood and Indian 
^'s alilce demand a navy owned and 
fled by Indians, so long as nations all 
'-'%e world have not reduced tlieir fighting 
^'jf.rations to a purely police basis. 

■'’p'if India has a navy, and Ceylon becomes 
^.-.ed with, her, the Island can provide the 
SHj^navy with one of the finest naval stations 
t]'i.vorla. Trinconialoe, on the Western coast 
“Kon, is, I have been told by an eminent 
"ii; orrespondent of a well known London 
■s^itiper, has great possibilities— possibilities 
?*';.,'cces8, he says, of any Indian harbour. 

objeettons to federation are also 
set forth and esaminccl. 


begin with, there may be objection ins- 
M)y sentiment. Any people who have had 
5 ispendent existence and have fought for 
;w ndependent existence caiuibt view the 
, Jj-lcr of Ihcir separate existence ' with 
ttiity. 

“ there may be a genuine fear that a union 
a large and a small land may be to the 
nntage of the latter. Industrial and com- 
1 inten^sts are always nervous, and may 
j, pposition On that basis. 

'-3 ■' iTc can be no legitimate ground for such 
fr>’ however, if Cej'lon becomes an antonp- 
ot '^,proviace of a federated India. She .will 
power over her purdy domestic afiairs, 
i all matters of common interest she will 
pV thp .advantages and also the responsibiti- 
fi'Hsing Out of her federation witli India. 

nay, however, be objected that there is 
■if’ er,ai,cd India. Even under the new .\ct, 
v’^ovemment of India vrill not be a respou* 
■f,i , goYCiTaueiitj nor will it be a federal 
r"' .itloH. 

r"^ ether ire Indians like it or not, we raust 
that Ju many respects the Ceylonese 
iuy we otv. Their treaty with 

p ritbli, gives ihem equal rights with the 


British, and such equality, while a fiction in 
India, is a reality in Ceylon. The Ceylonese, 
for instance, are mSt debarred from sitting upon 
juries that are to try Europeans and other 
non-Ceylonese. They are, moreover, not kept 
out of the Volunteers, nor arc they subjected 
to an Arms Act. There is no Press .Act, Sedi- 
tions Meetings .let, or Eowlatt Act in Ceylon. 
The Ceylonese have, for many years, had a 
general system of compulsory education, while 
we have only recently begun to pass provincial 
acts, permitted municipalities to introduce 
compulsion. 

The situation, therefore, resolves itself 
into this : We must set our house in order 
before we ask Ceylon to join us. We must 
organise agitation— constitutional but irresis- 
tible agitation— to get rid of Acts that unduly 
abridge freedom in India. We must also devc- 
lo'p our political institutions so that the pro- 
vinces will become really autonomous, the over- 
riding powers of the central government will 
disappear, and the central government wdl 
become not only responsible, but truly a ftderat- 
ed government. 


Til© Present Condition and Future , 
of Ceylon. 

The Alahabodbi and the United Bud- 
dhist World gives a depressing acdotint of 
present day Ceylon. It writes - 

The Sinhala nation was never conquered, 
they fonght with the Tamils, Javans, Portu- 
guese, _ Diitclt and British, and kept their indi- 
viduality for 2,3oS years, and this individualized 
race, noted for the nobility of their character, is 
now on the decline morally, industrially, aestheti- 
cally, reljgiously. Pifty years ago the Missionary 
publications^ said that “the Sinhalese are polite, 
kind to their children and fond- of learning.” 
The majority of the present day Bhikkhus are 
themselves becoming materialistic, their desire 
is to study the kavyii and nlamkara of Sanskrit 
gr.aramariausatid the poetry of Kalidasa. They 
neglect the Koblc Dhamma of the Tathagata 
and violate the l.aws of the Vinaya. They allow 
the people to grow in darkness, do not preach 
the iJhamma to them, their time that shouhl be 
spent in ediic.rting^ tJie people” and living the 
holy life of the llhihkhu, the life of enunciation 
and love, and ahraistio _ .service, is spent in 
slothfaincss. Their ambition is to compose 
Sanskrit slokas and translate Sanskrit !£avya9 
into Sitihalcrc. ^ Tltc _ growing materialism 
among the Bhikkhus is ati evil Sign. MTiea 
the Bhikkhus forget their duty^ to tJie people, 
the people forget their rdigtou, a«d they 
lose Mitn ta tiie Baddha, becdnic scepiiea! and 
Jctlifrerenl aau will cca'-c to be Buddhisis. The 
only reTustiy is to teach the morality ol the 
Euddh.^ to "the parents, ^aad to t«ie£ the elc- 
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ments of^ religion of tte Tatiiagata to tcc <±2- 
, ^ la school and at come,tLe parents should 
o^ly etow ny erampk tnar tcey are Bad- 
deists, vAsca they can do by taLiae naneb- 
together rir ith the chiidren. Pancln. sila 

He abommations oi rresterii ' 

majesty are glaringlv t ia'ble S 
ihe island. Bioscope shotrs, saloons, brothels 
m^pnrate places, gfn shops, opiani shoo^ ar 
today tar eras, stores fall of 
goods, oilmaa stores where tinned Sn'n? 
sausages, on-tongues, cheese, barS 

soap^ Huntley Palmer bisenhs, 

whpy are sold. Ccrlon in knoth- 
rvull not be the fragrant island that 

to tue historian of the nas" rt • 
hala race that hept nn^S‘,t,iv ® ^ Sin- 

Tears, that continued 

lor 2,34S years will d^ao-^^r 

mere will come into J^tstead 

erates given to low morals, f 

wearmg Eurcjiean cloth^ 

^opie o: the United States. ^ 
dation we have to tbf 

me Buddhist parents of the 
BOtn century of the Enrop^S 

The forecast of the future is 
gloomy. “i-ure is y^ry 

fesisteace in CeSon‘ '^osie into 

htf cs&> p.oV/fS™‘S,'Sr>=ati<S° 

and the othm half trill V - I’ope 

\.fe5kyans, Baptists, Churri, into 


haTC changed love to iusL use ££t 
you produce love in itsMnest qasi^^ * 
fit one, for the family, for love is 
of the home.” Are me not abiJSisg ^ , 
not changing love, ibe Snest qtshtVi h-* 
to lust. * t 

He is also of opinion that tks 
system of mar xiage is not hss £2 1 
does not promote mutual r€sps^^_ 

^ -laud Churton Eraby ■writes m j 
Marriage” -—‘‘I must reoear 
^sential thing in marriage xs TESpert. ^ 
love, abovecompatibilitv, above cveouu 
honour. Respect ■will hcddti* ■ 
cdiSce of matrimonv together 'wh^ 
dead and erven lo'ceLas faded- 
groom, cultivate respect between 
2 -sici Glen and never never 

you do not really respect, hovrever pt* 
you may love.” 

Does Oiir marriage svstem introdS'^ 
particle of this respect from ‘the yoK*-=t 
the young woman -whom he is going 
fre-loag partner ? Hour can you 
wno IS a total stranger to yon ? Anov^ 
?f5^®,;~‘‘Murual love and respect xsfiht. 

ruarrying c. 
the system. 


a duplicate of j'amkica o 
darkits spcaJtiag Eagiist, A - 
end^wearmg the d4raSce w whishk^ 

remnants of 


Briiish draj^. 


"Om* Existing System ng 

In the V .. ^ -^sytiage^5> 


. In the E.i//eun oftj,: p 

ac Saaetj Yir. Subkdli 
mdwtnmnt of '‘ourcglstia-^i hasp’s 

Tiage IS grave. Dee of *^1 Mar- 

^siim 


Hesico and G. S. 

The editor of the Afetg Rerfes^,^ 
ir "^dl revolution in Alexico v:hi^ 

-we have read in foisignps 
P^rs to be based on correct J 
■hie writes ;— ^ ^ 

fojS® Goveirmenr in 

CnirX'-i nre financial 

mem which never wasted 

reTo->— eompEtent observers rhic^. 


do -n-'i: United States w^ 

any credit upon the 
ahleto Carranza Gov^u^ 

good for “ Mexica ; 

-tmeri-'.n meant the nndcjSsr 

- of Hat is the 
The repetition 
I not due to poling 

»• rTri^ Ace rdaiimtc Ttrffl? 
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a 


x.-vuoi'jLr k' . or e-, 

inii-g O Use ya»t a thi,, !-htrc,brc Ik 

I'aTcnt* tad gasKhacs Jr”-' • ^ t bji,?. 
hat'T « lAja.Si acd s . ‘o 

Kcult-UhasW-d?. 

bt IVanL K- hg 


* g-OS^ 


'«^!S.ud yyataie k/I' twit* 


‘El 


needed by 

is also right in observing 
PoHScal ^Mstory 

2 Se:i. n. 


-tmv . nccesriUes. If the' 

sex, comparatively sofc/ 

you Covtrsmenr, fria 

c coa.crtca: to the dnetrme ,** 
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it is because tbcrc js shortage of wheat 
Wf world ; .and ; the ■R'lissioii wheat can 
rl-'- the situation.. , Ecbiioraic siege is the real 
F-’u modern battles^ ■ Economic domitiation 


is the* real domination. Nothing illustrate 
this-better tban the' historj' of .Mexico. _ Tha 
country ' has the inisfortane of being a 
neighbour to the powerful United States. 
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’5:,; S. Ramanttaan, F. R. S 

rXofessbr,' jj. ,, H. ^ Hartlji, the distin- 
; GamLriclge^ . matbeinatician, ha.s 
°;Iibuted the following obituary notice 
Wie late Mr. ' S. Ramaauiau, i'. R. s., to 

■■jrc ^ 

f^itiivasd; Ramamijati /whose death was an- 
'•-ced in Rature of June 3/- was born inlSSS 
,V2' heiglibburhood' of Madras, •■•the son of 
^^'parents, and a Brahmin bj’ caste. -I know 
'^.dttle bfhis early history oreducation, hut 
^.ecarae li student in; Madras. University, 
;;'.>as_sed certain cxamitiatiqns, though he, did 
•complete the course for a ■ degree. , , Later, 
‘as . employed .by the 'Madras . Port. '.Trust 
derlc at a salary equivalent to £, 25'^a.-year. 
'Ibis ;time,'ho-wever, reports of his . unusual 
Lies had begun to -spread, and, I believe, ; 
Lg to the intervention of Dr. G. Ti Walker, . 
Ltained a small ' scholarship, .which , relieved : 
Lfroni the necessity of office, work; : and set 
^v.ree for research, '.i. NV.'.-'i •• 

■"irst, heard of Ramanujan in 1913." ' The first 
.awhich. 'he . sent me was certainly the most 
■/rkahle that I haYh'-.eyer received.-,. There 
i: a. sort , of porsdual' . introduction Nyritten,- 
/i- told me later,', by-.a friend. • The body of 
j-let-ter’.' consisted ■ of., the,. enunciations of. a, 
dyed or more mathematical theorems. Some,', 
/he;- fdrmuke ’ were ! familiar, and . others' 
jied; scarcely possible to believe. ' iThcrc ■ "were 
/roofs; .'.and .'the explanations, -were often im 
.jnate.;,;In!^ariy .cases, '/tdo, , some 'curious 
/lahsatfoa’. of , a , constant - ; 'dr ^ a , para/ ; 
irU *Qade,’ tiie , real 'meaning -of a, . formula 
ptlt to grasp.' .It -was natural. e'nough;/that’ 
jianujan/slio'uld /feel 'a Httle-- hesitation in 
;tig . away' his secrets; to a mathematician, of 
. .liVhat'ever reser'vations.had.to ;he- 
!te,’';one thing.. -was obvious,, that the, writef-f 
j! a mathematician of the,'highest,;quality,--a 
i,of-; altogether 'exceptional, orimnality ,ahd 
ien/v-,_ , -- 
te-’ seeing ' plain; tod; .that.Raniaiiujkif ougit '! 
Jpme fo'-Englahd;,.' There waslno -.difficulty. 


ing an imusunl situation with admirable 
generosity and imagination. The difficulties 
of caste and religion were more serious, but 
owing to the enterprise of Prof. B. H. Neville, 
who 'happened fortunately to be lectnrin.g^ in 
Madras in the winter of 1913-1‘1-. , these difacuf- 
ties.'wcre ultimately overcome, rmd Ramannjan 

■ arriLved in England in .\pril 191‘L-. 

' The 'c.vperiment has ended in . a disaster! fot 

- after three years in England, .Ramanujan con- 
tracted the illncss from which he never recovered. 
But, for these three years, it was a triumphant; 
success.' In. n renllj- comfortable position, /dr ; 
the first time' in his life, and in contact with the. . 
-mathematicians of the Modern School, Rama-- 

. nnjan developed rapidly. ’-•/• 

■, / He published some twenty papers, which' even 
: iu Nvar’ time, - attracted' ■wide attention. In tlie ; 
^riug:of 1918, he became the first, Indian / 
>fenow of, the Royal Society, and in the autuniii / 
'. ’the first Indian ’fcllo'fvj. of Trinity. ■ Nlridras ', 
University, endowed him with. SV research 
'studentship, in addition, and' early ;-', in -1919, - 
.still unwell, he ^returned -to India.' '.It , rvas • 
difficidt to get news' from him, but I heard at.' 

• intervals. He appeared to : be working/aCtively ■ 
'again, 'and I ■w.as quite, unprepared- for 'the'-, 
hews'Of his death., ■ ' ■ ' - ■ ■ , 

-■ Ramanujan’s activities lay primarily in, fields 
known- only to a small .minority .eyea' among. 
-.pure raatheraaticians— the appUcation of elliptic,. 

■ . functions to the theory.- of numbers, the theory, 

. of continued fractions, and. perhaps above all, . 

. the thebiy . of partitions. - His insight . into 
formula: . was . quite - amazing, and; 'altogether’ ' . 

■ beyond ! any thiugll- have met with in' any Euro- i'; 
peau, mathematician.-. -;..It 'is.perhaps useless.-tb’X; 
speculate- as' to his hisforj', had lie bteh. intro-; ;■ 
duced to modern ideas and methods . at ffi.vteeh , 
instead of at twenty-six. 'Ttis not extravagan-t ,- 

'.to. suppose .that he .might have become 'the • 

■ greatest mathematician of his time. -What he;; 
did actually-; is ' -wonderful -eridiigh. '/Twea^''; : 

- years hence, ' when the' ; researches^ his . ■ work; 

-.lias suggested have becti 'completed,, it will pro-' ; ; 
. bably ' seem' a good ; deal more ,' wbnderlul, than ' j, 
'dfcdoes 'td;day, -■ LI 
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j ,5ower, _ rich now beyond, the dream of 
with its > man-power unimpaired and 
jitions vaster than those of Alexander, 
the. stage fully equipped. Ou the 
'■*^it, then, the first and dominant facts 
world 'situation are, in favor of the 
t'^JI statesman-prophet whom I have 
af! 

r.fl 

jd'Jj 

j^^Prom Atlantic to Pacific. 
5'^'*Mathews thinks that strategic in- 
are being transferred from the 
,p4e and European to the Pacific and 

‘ J-Ord of the human race has lost its old 
the Rhine to the 'Pacific Ocean, 
Baltic to the Persian Gulf, the Teutonic, 
\kA Tutuuluu, uud thu Savultk. 
t stiimble bewildered and maddened amid 
' shirtg dc&r/s of their broken civilizations. 

- .ids of millions of people are without a 
state— sheep without a shepherd, men 
tR-'it a master word to guide their confused 
,„,sordered lives through the chaos and 
k',ss. 

rif'thc fifth, empire, as wc see, remains as 
Jtt.;dnist in the great dramatic contest for 
^nste^ of the Pacific. .And the mastcry 
Pacific Will mean the hegemony of the 
[•..—the leadership of the human race. For 
^-.itre of gravity of the world’s politics is 
j?g with staggering swiftness firom the^ 
to the Pacific. That is the clue to 
^•■ly’s next scene. It is the key to’ a multitude 
f'rea that perplex and bewilder the British 

_ cording to him. the facts of the Paci- 
f^ene arc these : ' . 

f st the rise of the power' of Japan 'wliich 
Jive already visualized. , 
f qndly v.-e'see China as thevastest reservoir 
.dieting and of labor ou tlie surface of the 
• We^sec there u race of some five hundred 
.ms tsi |>cople, hardy, industrious, careless 
ith 5 vsitli high capacitj' for organization, 
.with the, most tremendousl resources of 
, ; iron, and all other mineral products that 
^ni m the vzorklt China has enough good 
'•to .••upply the, whole human race at its 
.*nt coiiHimption, of a billion tons a year for 
. ousiind yciufs ; aud alongside the coal, 
;t iroa deposits. Alrendy she can make pig 
and transport it go .tmtiica at rates 
.euftide the Acuiricjia steel rsaaninetarers 
r A5-e!ii;«e it id conipctc wiili the Betlileiiem 
iKtt«:butg|t steel kings. China, for long 
..mpire frotccMd' hyesclnsive tradirious i« 
saii-lAng eoit-ervatism, i^ anw a repablk: 

) A<t the imw.orwsjtM 

.s m a war, *fvartcd kiilinc Chinese- 

n ^ *j- u . , 


soldiers at a million men a year, and if China 
were using ten per cent of her population in 
that war, it would rake fifty 3 'ears to destroy 
hec first armies, and in ghat period two further 
Chinese forces of fifty, million each would 
grow up to confront their enemj-. 

The third factor is Russia. 

Russia abutting on the North Pacific is, and 
inevitably alwaj'S wtII be, one of the dominat- 
ing’ factors in the Pacific situation. 

Opposite to these stand, fourthly and fifthly, 
America and Britain, which cannot conceivably 
hold back' from immediate active interest in 
the developments of the nationalities around 
the Pacific. ^ 


, , Asiatic Immigration. 

While ■•white mem can go and exploit 
and settle any where, Asiatics are denied 
any such right. This creates a ‘bitterness 
and resentment which may be ■the cattse of 
a future world war. This seems to be the 
underlying reason why ATr. Basil ATath'ews 
ueS^t treats of the problem of Asiatic immi- 
gration. ' ~ 

The "thing' that pres,<;es on the brain of 
.\merica and must increasinglj- press also on 
the brain of Britain is the fact that the bowl 
of Asia^ is fidl of humanitj-, and spilling over 
tlie brim in all directions. Not only is India 
spilling over into Mesopotamia, South .Vfrica, 
Madagascar, t'iji, and all the Malay Peninsula, 
but the Chinese and Japanese are all the lime 
pressing against the barriers that would keep 
them out of the United States, Canada, and 
Australia. 

The problem which presents itself to the 
American mind— and it will have to present 
itself to the British— is, how* far can the fiood 
of emigration of the Asiatic come into oar 
territories wfithout submerging the type of 
civilization for which we stand i 

jlcrc we are on horns of a most desperate- 
tUlemraa. The Asiatic fought with ns through 
the ^war, and died for us on all the fronts. A 
million Indians enlisted freely, without coascrip- 
tioU, during the period of the war, and fought 
and died in France and Flander'*, m Saloniki 
and on Gallipoli, In. Mesopotamia, ou tlK hills 
of Palestine, and in every quarter of Africa. 

stores of thous.ands of Chinese came acra,s.s 
the world. They hewed wood, drew water, 
broke stones, drained marshes, 'laid roads, and 
baht rhiiwayS, for the .\lhed fore,.® on the - 
•^'estuni front. Japan, with her nary, and m 
3 omo small dcgTqe with Iter land forces, took 
naft from the beginning iq the griat contest. 

' ‘Tpucauusa ns when yo s v.aut us io lay 
tlow® osr hves to defend you.’ ray th.e Asiatk."«. 
*Wceaa eater your IcrritOries then, Touevgn 
draJV as in, as in boutii Africa. wln.ri you want 
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ratislated in tlic Japan Advertisct of 
i k-ci D19 ; ‘Tiie Imperial Family of Japan 
atrf STent, not only of lier sixty millions, 
mankind on earth. In the eyes of 
, fe'ial Family ail races are one and the 
above all racial considerations. All 
jrlss-^sputes, therefore, may he settled in 
ri t'e with its immaculate justice. The 
»ii:f Nations which proposed to save man- 
the, horrors of war can only attain its 
! 't hy placing the Imperial Family of 
y- its head ; for to attain its object the 
j^r^nust have a strong punitive force of a 
l,e-ional and super-racial character, and 
p-* be found only in the Imperial Family 

f •' 

LiOaragraphs which follow set forth 
of 'the Japanese nation with 
'■ > ter’s observations thereupon : 
t v' e Ten-ri-kyo magazine, the Miclii .no 
i 'pi September 1914, we find the follow- 
f “•''ipan is the parent nation of the world, 
f'"* ‘ source whence the salvation of all 
proceeds. He who is hostile to this 
iti'opposes the will of God. For this reason 
believers in Ten-ri-kyo, ate resolved to 
divine and imperial will ’ 
i'‘ a devoted, not to say fanatical belief in 
Worship and in Japan’s place as the 
^'^ottatry is notfelt by'Japanese Buddhists 
id t all inconsistent with their faith. The 
•j^xdenfc Buddhist sect of the present time 
fisect ofNichiren. In their majjaziue, the 
Shimbua, in 1912, the editor claims 
;iautama Buddha was an incarnation of 
fjfnrasu 0-Mi Kami, the Sun Goddess, the 
,-^'al Ancestress of the imperial line, and 
j, supports his assertion that Buddhism 
' r ated in Japan, not in India as is mistaken- 
iposed. He then goes on to say : ‘This 
^bnot only of Buddhism. We have nothing 
with the Christian ideas propagated by 
Vhristians, but Christ Himself was a holy 
hwhosc mission was to make known in the 
if ent the Japanese Koku-tai,’ i. e. Emperor 
ilup,, 

loh extravagant statements are of interest 
dy as they show how' general and extreme 
'‘he Shinto ideas which have hitherto laid, 
kue might say, dormant in the consciousness 
S'le Japtaese people, but which are now, under 
stimuli of education, awakening to self- 
tJciousneSSr and which have found an able 
'ouuder and defender in Dr. Genchi Kato. It 
^nly fair to state that there are not a few 
^anese who reject and ridicule these extremes 
jimperor Worship, '' 


’'ossible Eapproohement Between 
• 'China and; Japan. 

Ms Review of Reviews article Mr. 


Basil Mathews considers a rapprochement 
be6veeu China and Japan a probability. 

Throughout the peace settlement Japan 
stood ever against China in the dispute over 
the Shantimg problem. But the failme on the 
part of the European allies and_ America to 
recognize the equality of Asiatics with the white 
races threw up into stark relief against the 
sky the tremendous racial issue. The quarrel 
as between China and Japan tended to be 
submerged in the more radical issue as between 
East and West, though the Shantung quarrel 
is still exercisin" a great influence in developing 
racial selfconscionsness and unity in the Cltraese 
people. Japan, it would appear, how^ever, ma 3 ’ 
play a greater part as the spearhead of Asia 
than in any more sectional and smaller role. 

In both countries we discover two sets of 
leaders — the militarist bureaucratic despotic tj'pe, 
who want to see a militarized Asia dominatmg 
the world ; and the humancr progressive demo- 
cratic type, who stand, as to foreign policy, for 
an international idea of comity and co-opera- 
tion — and who in home policy are out for a 
progressive, democratic, educational develop- 
ment of the proletariats of Asia. 

I suggest that on the question ‘Which of 
those types of leadership in Asia will triumph ?' 
swings the whole issue of human hfe in the 
world. 

Literally, if the militarists of Asia triamph', 
we are on the eve of world-suicide. Certainly 
Europe and all that we have laboriously built 
Up in the centuries since Rome feU will go down 
in ruin. Probably America will be submerged 
too by the terrific floods of Asia, before wliicli 
all landmarks will be swept away and sub- 
merged. 

The alternative view is that, with the triumph ' 
of the democratic leaders of Asia, we should be 
on the eve of a world-order of international and 
interracial co-operation full of unmeasured and 
unmeasurable good. 

Poets and Artists and 
Historical Pact. 

A water colour by the late Mr. 
Sareadranath Gangulh depicting the 
Flight of Lakshnian Sen is to be found 
reproduced in Mr. , HavelPs ‘ “Indian 
Painting.” Some Bengali historians have 
'called in question the historical authen- 
ticity of the story of the flight of Laksh- 
man Sen. Similarly, some of Banlcim 
Chandra Chatteijee’s historical novels j 
have been criticised for their departure 
from the truth of history. An article iu 
, the Saturday Revie vr on ‘‘Some "Remark- 
able Lies” faises the' question^, ^ 
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Is an artist, v» acttcr poer, painter, historian 
or ^-amatist justined in deparrin- from the 
Iruihof f^c for llie sake of effect ’ Docs the 
ascertained falsity^ of a play, a picture or a 
poem, interfere a Ith our enjoyment ' ' The-e 
are a great many lies in literature about weH- 
< ? events, some harmful and 

some benefiaid, all demsed for the suite of effete 
and the question is v, nether vre should kt them 
vsmere they m-e ; or ithethcr for the sake of 
^_th v.e should expel or expose them. Is there 
alstiraxy^ distmctfrom a literal truth^ 
two Oi the most famous lic' reini-i* +t, 
last hours of Kelson. Evervone W?. 
real signal at Trafalga? ^!eh £ 

Nason expects ei eiy man to do his dutv ' 
other he js about the coat he w o-e 
t^-dech. He_ is reported to have -^ilenccd'tk- 
fifectipnate importunitr ofhis oflEce-c 
mg iim to conceal the stars on hi* 
saymm. ‘In honor I gained them, and in honr"' 
I tviil die mith them.’ This is the Gre^.- 

DUir Ic IS UHfcTtlCL TIt* f-M y-tl t 

from SirTho^ 

day of battle the sfme coat tvhSi he kirf “ 
for having the Order of the 

hroiderca upon it; andvvhenhis 
edsorac apprehension of tS £d 

Among historians Tctose vpra^;i-. i 
heen called in question avf 
Carlyle and Frouar ^"^ Hacaulaj, 

Iffa^alay, Carlyle, and Froude i 

as picturesque historians ami ^ ® classed 

assert that they never he’^itatd 
a detail for the seik,- nf or tvtist 


murocrtsr a 

boa imtiot. vtko Itit tTi* courage to 

vvnsaUie Armada V, as of her feet 

Clothes _aad rvilbtmt pa-. 'withont 

hy forcmK them to UrfA ‘V. ^fism coi?J 

foTir Stsi-ia. -?.Ti 

«rr 


The poet, the dramatist, and the 
chartered libertines. They have thar & . 
suppress or distort, or ’invent detaifc» 
ii.nits, for the sake of effect; vvithsh 
because, if the falsehood is too gisnsi’ 
c..ect is spoiled. From the hihtorit3,i» 
pro.esses to recite facts, we expect machjg^ 
accaiac 3 ' of deta.il : though remcnic®^'^ 
V. orthlessness of most human testinionVi T‘ 
or written, we must not forbid him to rf 
own judgment, if only he will give as 
tumty of usmg oaxs. ’ 

An Appeal from SnssiaB",. / 
Intellectuals. 

The London Kazion lias puhlish^'j 
appeal signed by members of the Ra , 
tiroup of Intellectual Workers. Itsb'. 
j.iune understood from its three cos 
og paragraphs quoted below. ^ ^• 

Eussian qfleshs^i 

countrv to isolate this 

settled t world tihf^ 

ofEussii "o problems. The tsh 

tiffs Th’p countries, do not. , 

‘ 2 . requires : 

ual ^air- r.ft> intervention in ^ 

'2 should cease. ‘ 

■’^rith RuosiiT intellectual 

tiie^e.vistingrJS irrespeeb ^ 

he set up^v-F co-operation 

storatiop n/t’ Russian people for tte , 

teUectual fomeff^ econonffc, mate^, 

rive al/l£^^fS°^'!';hced that Russia^ vnS ' 
civilized life “™^^ties and will estshHsh . 
of public rheh 

sympathv F® Europe will Iqoa^’J, 

nppeal, ana hopes, will respond 

their efforts Assist the Russian people 

lal)or- to tlie path of 

Order and Anarchy in 

what is^-,ir^° loh their vvie^ 

hewspaner-^^*^°^i^^ Ireland, on 

not likriv\r. Reuter’s telegramSi 

P>^esrion ofwhat?sV^’'°“^^^'^t'^ 

sugaes*-»no happening rhere. 

they i~. prominentlj t; 

tile police nr. reprisals' in w ... 

tiffes * T-Bf with bombs nS, 

nr ’ retaliate nr>r.,ir U.. r,n cl 


nr Jess ao-{»r.^c ~; “'-wi=iuuai 

r* 
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. , is picture is onh* partially true. It is true 
' V'^ that Euglisli la^Y carries no further than 
J”. onstable can throw his bomb. It is tnie 
the will of the Gristle has been over-ridden 
j "ri and again, notably by the strike against 
'* f i i- ^ permits and for the release of the 
. .’’yoy pnsoners. It is true that ‘the Con- 
JS'Challenged daily and hourly in every 
1 i- It js jnofc true that society is in 
--lution. The aim of the rebels is not mere 
They strike accurately enough at 
ish rule, but at the same time they are 
mg up a polity of their own. IVliat one 
not realize from the daily press is that a 
national organization, orderly and 
'■ creating a rival Irish antliority. 

^ igh it can only meet furtively, the Irish Par- 
J Eireann, composed’ of the elected 

Eem members, does, in fact keep a. coutrol- 
' .hand on the whole national movement, and 
e_3 resolutions or ‘laws’, dealing with details 
t^onomic or agrarmn policy, otten of a con- 
^ riive nature^ ^ which are respected and eve- 
J. It can. give a new turn to the dcvelop- 
of land purchase and provide for the land- 
'S rural worker, for example, more quickly 
f 1 the Parliament in Westminster could do, 

> as cfTectively. Again, the Sinn. Fein courts 
’• he rural coimtncs, though they also must 
^n secret, are in fact taking their work from 
judges, and cases arc now openly 
: ndrawn from the King's Courts to bo tried 
hose of the republic. 

^stly, by thci refusal of the transport 
‘kers to handle food exported from Ireland, 

, ^‘^pnhlic is applying its own measures of 
al and economic control. It hopes to reduce 
, es to the Irish consumer by checking exces- 
t exportation, and its method, tliough cumher- 
may turn out to be clTcctive. Within 
-mn limits Ireland is beginning to goyem 
® X mass will obey direction, and when 
nets with the unbroken Unaniinity of the 
mt strikes and embargoes, it acts with com- 
te success. Not only is ''this government, it 
lemocratic goyemnient, as no other country' 
the world enjoys it. Where else, without 
hce or' magistrates, does the people itself 
^nd execute the decisions of the repre- 
itativps it has chosca ? Sinn Fein started its 
rites in imitation of the Hungarian patriots 
10 , ■without armed action, by the disci- 
ned prissive resistance of a people,' defeated 
Lpsburg centralism between 1S60 and 1S6T, 
a won full recognition for the Itgal independ- ' 
nf the Hungarian kingdom. No parallel in 
totyis ever ^ exact/ hut. in some ways (for it 
aristocratic leading and has for its base - 
much smaller fraction of the realm) we find. 

^ ^ self-help cvmr more impressive' 

in the Hungarian precedent. 


A World Revival of Handicrafts. 
Those who in India support by speech, 
writing and example the use of coarse 
cotton cloth made out of home-spun yam 
will find encouragement in what H. B, B. 
(we do not know what name the initials 
stand, for ) writes in the Living Age of 
xlmerica regarding a world revival of 
handicrafts. Says he : 

We buy a manufactured article because a. machine 
makes the article for us more cheaply and conve- 
niently than we can make it ourselves ; thus the doth 
woven in factory towns replaces the honest and 
laboriously-made homespun ; let the machine process 
however, become over-costly, more costly even than 
the clumsy efforts of home manufacture, and the 
situation will be rc\ ersed ; the home-spun Industrie; 
wall thrive, and every house will once more become 
a workshop. This is evactly what is taking place 
tod.ay .all over the civilized world, , To use a homely 
illustration, Air. X, who used to buy his shirte 
rc.ady-madc at tlie haberdasher’s, is now' content to 
buy good, cloth and let Airs. X and her needle 
provide the manufactured article. The economic 
law, for the most part _ unpsrceived, is fulfilling 
itself in a thousand difierent ways. In fact, the 
'world over, there is a genuine revival of the old 
handicrafts. 

Though born of economic tribulation and not of 
spirit, the revival is a pleasant thing to chronicle. 
We have too long suffered the master)' of the 
machine ; we have too casually watched it rob- ‘ 
bing_ the articles of (daily use of beauty, indivi- 
duality, and humanity. For instance, compare 
a wooden spoon made by a Russian peasant with 
a wooden spoon turned out by some abominable 
mill. The one is a genuine creation ' of personal 
art; it has enabled a human spirit to express 
itself imaginatively and witb beauty; its very 
imperfections are likable; the other is a lifeless 
aflair wliose manufacture has necessitated the 
selling of a human being into slaver)— no, not 
the slavery of capitalism or the worse slavery 
of Socialism, butthe soul-destroyingslavery of the 
machine.' Those who had worked m factories'' and 
understand^ the nature of the machine have no 
socialistic illusions. They know that strikes are 
no longer battles for better wages and hours but 
the' cry of the distressed Imnian soul and body 
in bondage to an unnatural kind of labor. If 
rhe revival of handicrafts can lessen the spiritual 
curse of the industrial system, it will mean a 
renaissance of our machinery-ridden civilization. 

It is an engine at liand by which the chicanery of ' 
the profiteers and the arrogance of thei ndustrial 
laborer can be brought under control. 

Thg writer expresses the opinion tliat '' 
now, ^ if ever, the time for reviving handi- 
crafts is at hand and thisis true of India, 
too. Because, ' 

To be successful revival of handier ails must 
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somcihiiig more than asi artissS i 
penection, it irisist b' -^n r.rry,n of 

Todays revival more 'than ' 

traeproduaoftlie v.-ori- atr of ati ^ 

In England tlie inovcmmt'h 
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courage a£d develop hotiLhoH to ui- 

n.ty and beaafr ’Ma- ‘-^'^cptional <11" 

never ched, thruS oS4 

-an 
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parts of Russia, the 

tbo^ which aVe 4Sen 

Gorky says in .Voravl %r- cornea. 
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Russians’ dreadful d^ of the 
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j'Oo you wish’ toFasten, the time when some- 
,j,S- beautiful; .kihd,,and *hufnan will be’ born 1 
'j, me. assure '3>ou mothers,’ that hatred and 
ra not the irtost 'successfuhmid wives. 

'Setry m tEe Siiiiple: a tlie 

; •> - ; 

■a ;;:jbeaufifal. little . essay, pregnant 
tlibnglif, published', in the Century 
:zxne, .Max Beerbphm points out 
t is ; teally . the,^ simple and primitive 
its 'and : attitude ^ in': humanity that 
• ■the hear F of .man and the soul of 
jtistr, .Says he, F; 

jiitive' and essential things have great power to 
"je - heart, of the beholder. I mean such things 
/an ’ ploughing.' a field, or' sowing or reaping ; a 
,n^ a' pitcher- from a spring ; a young mother 
child ;.a fisherman mending; Jits nets ; a Tight 
pnbly hut oh a’dath night, .j 
igs'.such as these arc the best themes for poets 
inters, - and ’appear, to aught that there may be 
ter, or- 'poet in - any’;' one of - us. ■, Strictly, they- 

■ so . old 'as -the .'hills, but they are more signi- 
rid'elqquent' than hills. Hills , will outlast them ; . 
.3: .glacially .suiy’ivin'g the, life' of man on this 
are : of’ '.as little account as hills tremulous and 
'a'ges'.'before ', the, life of man had its beginning. 
.j;is, intefesting’-’only-^^becausc' of its: -And the 
hbols -df.us;are’ such’ sights as I have'just m'en- 
-sights, unalterable by* fashion'.of time or place, 
thafin all 'countries ahvays'.were and never will 

s ' true that in niany distrids riowad.ays there ' 
•borate new; kinds of .machinery,, foc-ploughing.’ 
Is and reaping the’eorh. Tn themost/.’pr’ogres- 
stnets of .-.all; ' T darFay/^the very sowing of" the , 
s, done bv means "of ■ som'e'cngin'e, whh better' 
iiah'M-uld-be got by.- hand. ,For aughtd kno-w, 
s’’ 'a' "patented - dhvention-. for catching ' fish by ■ 
ify. It;' is ^ natural ; that wc'shduld, in some’de- ' , 
irido ’.ourselves'; dF such .‘ triumphs., 'It is- well'- 
e .should , have; pictures about them and poems, 
iheiii'./ ’But ' such -poems. and pictures, cannot 
Qur;’h'eiit,ts vdfy/deepl>h'’. They cannot. stir in ns.’ ’ 
ise 'of 'oiir. kinship with the' whole dim past and. 
de^di'tn. fiittirer i/ 

I'V-Siy'/BeerFohm’s" opiniori ■ whatever 
h'appeu/'.with tlie/'wonders of burxivir - 
bii\ tne:pHtnitivc arid essential, things , 
'happily^.: .peyer,- any.-where,- ..'.'..wholly.','^ 

■ smild -already; at the people of the early nine-.'' 
century ..whor tHouglif that the vistas opened by - 

1. Kie.ncfc'hvete.very ^.cavohtJ^ ■ '\Vc have travef- ’ 
along. tbpse/Adkas.-s Light ’.is, -abundaht ' 
a,- ,!s.Ut-,f / \ye ’ 'arc 'proud • of havdng- gpne such. 
^J,.bn* paradventure, those.’vvho .come , 

furp.; back,',/,sdptier oi later, of their own .: 
/humbling .tKou’gHt., ' If-the.wondecs '■ 
c'^'uyatiorvarei -dpofned/ ww sbocIci.-prefer.,thcb»„ 
lie threugb'-; I-wk’ - ,df '- the /■•‘niinerals an’d ihiacnil’,- 


p’rod'dcts/' that keep , them i going. Possibly they 'are . 
not-dodmed !at ail. But this chance counts for little .as- 
against the certainty that, whatever happens, the prim- 
itive arid essential things will never, anywhere, wholly 
cease, while iriankind lasts. ,- • 


. . \ Medical Statesmanship. 

- In .the, Century Magazine ' Glen Frank 
elaborates the view that- -the . statesman- 
ship of politics’ and of indnstry- may learn 
mitch . from; the statesmanship of science. 
He exhorts politicians to carefully read 
Dr. Sihion Flexner's'/address befprey the 
.Congress ;of '';,-Ainencah-/' Physicians :' .'.and, 
Surgeons’ on ihethodkbf meetingtHe menace 
, of- the recurrent influenza epidemic and then ; 
observes: - .- ‘ F./ V- ' ' '■ 

-Strike out the word "influeriza” 'lyhcfe-ver. it,.'oc» 
.curs in the address’ .and substitute an'y one of -'a number.; 
of problems, — industrial ■imrest,''the high cost of, living- -/ 
or war,-:— and the- address becomes a manuarof.meth- 
ods for - statesmen iarid captains oLindustry and, tabor . 
leaders./ Here are 'a ,fe\y deductions that'lie , within ■' 
easy teach upon a’ first reading of the address.!/ These . - 
dudiictions are as fundamental as theyare obvious.' ; ■ ■ . 

First,' Drl,; Flexrier, recognize that if isfrrse-.^m fist,,, 
be dealiyiih ai its sQurccr. , , •; .. 

-.In this '■ -principle / of - dealing wath , causes; rather*, 
then', effects .lies the’fitst law ■/and-'.tH'c 'final.-test-of ’ 
statesmanship.- ..The political .and .industrial'-life' of , 
this country has, been cursed hythe strange reluctance’ 
of leadership to de.al 'with roofc.iuses. , ' ,. . / 

. - Second,. Dr.’ 1 Flexner /'recognizes' that r/ie'ea rise . 
'disease 'ntajy.'dte/a'ir- from its breakir.g-ott( ' .Jd ;■ 

.the .modern world Boston may hare Bombay, to thank' 
;-for nn epide-mici'--' '’'Vl'''-’ 

/ ■■ Tliere is hardly a- single' naliorial.pfoblcm/ political ’ • 
;or economic, . that does, not' have- its ■' international • 
rimplicationsV 'Just -now we are '' in- great linger, bf - 
■of ignoring this' cardinal principle' of modern' politics .' 
arid present-day economics. ’ /• .1 
/■'Third, Dr. .Floxrier 'recognizes that .'c«v arieoriafe- 

_ • , T' . . » . ' » * _ ‘ •» r _ ‘ f' ' 


'• ' The/ time: to: break a' strike- is twentyflve’; years ': 
before if- is, c.ailed. ' The tinVe to stop a ■war. "is a century / 
•before it - is declared. -/.We must think le^ about -/the 
;arbitration .'of, conflicting .inferests and more', .about . 
the-- .admirilstration.;of' common “interests./ We must 
: learn; to anticipate- and / to discount crises'. --Whether 
•iri 'mdustrial ' of//.|riternation,aI ' relations, ■; all .' the ' 


.tratrif, riot the iudgri,,is;£hs key mhri of tbs- fuftire. 

Fourth; , Dr.'., .h'lexner'- recognizes , ‘ 
tktisi .Iiava':-tiie'm00d.'ff>ul iJtk^inirid io.cmfaroii-.ytik ;. . 
Vie sciatiist: before, disease, ekrf be drfeaiaL'-' _• ■■ ■- ./• 

-I';.- Here, ' cettairiy, - is'a . -vatai, su,g^t. kin. to politicians 
ririd..brisntejs,-mcri. Perfect policy jiriay go on thcrocksy 
‘bccauar.'.the -.'tJopular .mind, -faiis .-to realize its righi.*?-' 
.cancel-; -.V-,/ •' -■■/'•vV’/. 
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Futh, Dr. Fiexner recognvc? 
msv.-:: fiucci, :o dist^is: 

4 ^ ' li h.i\e n't an tic'p t nt 

our d=posal m uhch to m^et the n . or ‘R ^ 

have ax.scn in mtcruat.or^l knd 
A siage.coach statesmanship ma-' nA .. '^'-• 

of an express-train v.orid. Infiuonila VA'" tHiAo 
thing that spreads ^ith cpidemm ' »Aoa.y 


sv» :t 
TOii.tari and 


Sornl 

na-.a) 


c, _ '.uii tpia 

unr^t, mtercational hatreds 
nrakms.and v.ar are s.mn Al,'. 

with rJI tha SD«ed nf -mr . tr.t«’e! 

n'tthetirnc fotalrSuiin; AA" 

quack nostrums. The Ai''il%fA''-’ -‘"J 

preventise statesmanship. •-nd 

It is not ameretrxk of - .. 

prevention the best meth «ad m ais-ease 

statesmanship. As somo o-A ‘0<3u5tthil 

disease i, ti-e tm-er! ‘? «. '•^hna 

vorldisitc disease, ^hc A “ 'P‘= 

c.encj', of injeaice -nd ‘nf 1“’ r''‘tertj,o{ .nefii- 
problems, a.nd mu=t b= v' F^tho- 

bnp methods Dr. FiAA- ' '=^‘rio sder.- 

fig« against the rsorid" 

!og opportunism is suicidal!"*^ “ Joduensa. Paher- 

^ A Negro Montlily. 
ten »Ulio2“2 Y„j3Si“ nbont 

numberotiEmgaSsm Ms 

organ is The CrAA A A heading 

edited bv Dr. W E “^Sazine, 

one of the forem^sfo? 

^ the opinion of the 

&aiit ehapte^;Aneg?Ahfsto^^^°p^“^ ^ S%ni- 
1910^ .expression. ’ The^iA*- **^^'oaal 

SSTS“eSi?d”"V’^i n5y i- 

monev People- the 

of the pS&^^*«r!e 

agreed to make .a®«: 

KS.»“ 

aonbS“5,igJ “J las .oor circoL'"" 
troa was 94,008. TJstmP-®^ aionthlA A'A^^Pa 

readers to each coAvAiV "" “^Sa-tine cfnA'f ’^■ 
tvith TheCr!=; . P- o inr^,,rr '^oootsiiYe 

forthe 
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Airira anti in tlie Wc^ii Indies-. 
rcTucrs_ ;.re^ negraets, but ive iiittf. t- - 
jii jge, Iron; fsre thousand to leaDiS--^*’^ 
rtaucr'’. Over oOner vent, nfcar.t'i'fv^ 
negro.” /' 

Is there any mostUy magawiftsf 
lisli Of in any of the vcniactilars ovr,' 
whose circulation aoproximates'^^i 
The Crisis} 

T- 

Salaries for College Srade3|’ 
We read in the Literary Dlgttit-/. 

riarvard siudeuts, of cnginecrieg vab , 
he nolc to earn EalarM;.s at the same 
Dic.y arc taLing part of their cofe“‘ 
During the ittnior vi'nr n nfrin. iilread|'^^ 

eceij 



opphrtaniiy to’^ouAbTAtessrooiii 
SIX month* of active engiueciiog' P’®;!? 
maustnal tiaining, for which tbe.r Wf ‘ 

pa\v The new plan -will be inaugarat®* 

“PPb' to mechanical, elec®® 

, and niunidpa! engineennSv T' 

student who wishes to take th" iadus^i 
PS. work will spend half his time dsn? 
Aio!?/ y’^.z vrorkiag in industrial or 
plants wjthm easy reach of Camhn3|*‘ 


a-optcG, vcherebt* students will i> 


Australia and.tAe Cr^scogJ'S 

The Adelaide Advertiser of Am 
quotes the following from an arin 
• ^ crescogr aph which originally 

m a London paper : , 

™ay affect every o® 
bear brealdast-®-; 

now thn. wirhiu a year or . t« 

findinAA ^Snculturist has a certain “t 
To\rA+t methods offoo&pto-^ 

for inst-Ai^A^ CEfect of a certain manure^ 

corn in this 

light on tb manure, and the 

tfe n?AAA .^'^11 tell him exactfe^ 



■*^s, that vbSr .°-“®^dy, by means of®* 
for nlantA'^^^ considered deafflj 
tonics Tc ffiven in tinv doses. 



- aavc tbt-L n -womierim app" 
tue copv is lit4aird“ “^d to ha,;,i and be ahw ^^*^€sts a year lasts 

«ut. Oar ^od on what hm< 

Ai^straha, liewZeaWd - Never did a wizard 

’ in aij S iis caldron as Dr.i 
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•'[ ‘“Lea will the imperial and provincial 
,]■. jultaral departments of India awaken 
L;.e practical value of tlie cresco graph ? 


’House Fronts in Japan. 

issing along a street in our cities, one 

— lot, in the vast majority of cases, be 
,to obtain the slightest information 

!l!:?'t the men or the women who reside 
„ie houses. With the exception of 
‘ ‘ ers* sign-boards and professional brass 
:xe.''"S here and there, a number on the 
is all. But in Japan, as described by 
■ Black in Chambers's Journal, they do 
difierentiy. 

cording to police regulations, the entrance to 
-jii '’residence must have a small wooden tablet aflived 
oV^ bearing thereon the name of the street and the 
dr'-'ir of the house, and 'another tablet, called 
on 'which is written the name of the respon- 
, 5>-iouseholder. 

'jj<i e skosalsu is generally a board two and a half 
I j.-ee inches broad by six to seven inches in length. 
:tter-class houses it is often of white china, the 
'g being burnt into the glaze. 
i„^’other form which is considered very chtc is a 
made of some valuable wood carved so as to 
the characters in relief. 

. t moving into a new house the first thing to do 
^.ee that the law is complied with and that the 
is fixed on the gate ( if the house boasts one ) 
,^<'er the front-door. The name on the s/iosiiisif is 
f,<’''lways that of the actual head of the household. 
jylHie name of the person in whose name the house is 
^ ered and who is responsible to the police or other 
nties ; it is often that of an infant child, a3'oung- 
ither, or other relative. 

.dji.'he ‘Writer adds 

jjjrfany houses bear women's names on the shosatsu. 
*;j/5rnetimes, though rarely, the names of other in- 
' are placed over the door, but there is no police 
i^^jiation about this, except that boarding houses liave 
their boarders’ names outside for all to see. 

V person fortunate enough to possess a telephone 
j S'ys has the number proudly displayed over his 
, P pee — generally a small blacklacquered metal tab- 
-^ith the fibres in white- Near this will often be 

- - tved a quaint, usu.altj' round-shaped, enamelled or. 

, jT'ied tin disc, abotit three inches in diameter. This 

fire insurance mark. Every fire insurance com- 
has its _ owTv special metal plate, which is at once 
: , td to the lintel when a house in insured. ^ 

If jThere are always several small pieces of paper 
J.rcd over the door; these .are placed there by the 
One is to certify that the periodical Oihoji, or . 
'j'lt Cleaning,’ has taken place and perhaps an- 
I Jslls us that the sanitary conditions are satisfac- 
j' . ' What, however, others ^tand for,is known only 


to the police themsehes. That they give secret inform- 
ation about the inmates is certain. 

The description of the sacred papers and 
the charms is very interesting. 

Noticeable over the entrance of manj’ houses are 
sacred papers bearing the name' or the form of some 
deity. Among those most frequently seen is that of 
the wolf. These come from a temple situated on the 
summit of Mount Kumana in Joshu, and are supposed 
to be a protection against burglars. AnothCr bears a 
rough picture of two A'/o ( kings ), guardians of the 
gates of many a Buddhist temple. These are to pre- 
vent evil spirits from entering the house. A paper 
with the name of the fire-god, Akiha-sama, protects 
against fire. These and man^' other charms we to be 
procured for a small sum at this or that celebrated 
temple, but there are also home-made charms. ‘A 
piece of red paper bearing the name of the ancient 
warrior Tametome will keep smallpox from the house. 
The story goes tliat when Tametome was exiled to an 
fei-and lie prevented the evd spirit Hosek-ami — small- 
pox god— from landing, and on that occasion so fright- 
ened him that the name alone of the doughty soldier 
is enough to make him keep ins distance. 

A shamtji — a flat wooden spoon used for serving 
rice — nailed to ‘‘the door is a preventive of colds. 
During the date influenza epidemic a paper inscribed 
with the words 'Hisamatsu is out,’ or 'Hisamatsu does 
not reside here,’ was often to be seen pasted over the 
door. Hisamatsu and O Some were lovers who lived 
mjinj' yeats ago. Tliej’ were parted by cruel destiny, 
andi ever since their spirits have been seeking for each 
other. It is believed that O Some brings a cold wher- 
ever she enters in her search for the loved and lost one 
— .hence the announcement that he is not within. 

The impression of a child’s hand, made by black- 
ing the palm with Indian ink and pressing it upon 
white or red paper, will preserve the child from vari- 
ous kinds of sickness. sprig of holly n,ailed to the - 
lintel at the Scts:ibiin — a movable festival falling gene- 
r.ally in February, when every Japanese a’dds a year 
to his or her age, keeps aw’ay demons and all evil 
influences. Belief in charms diftcrs greatly in different 
places, but the few mentioned will give some idea of 
their nature. Smile not at the superstition ! Re- 
member, even in the British Isles a horse-shoe is sup- 
posed to 'bring good luck.’ 

Some of the marks serve a very usefttl 
purpose. For instance, 

Formerly it was the rule that if there was a well 
upon the premises, the fact had to be proclaimed by a 
square board marked with the character for well— life. 
This was to show where water could be obtained in the 
event of fire in the neighbourhood. This regulation 
m.ay yet be in force in country places, but, owing to 
water now being Hid on in pipes, it has fallen into 
desuetude in the cities. 

This by no means exhausts the subject. 

^ f \ 

Facts about Einstein- 
According to the Scientific^ American 
professor Albert Einstein, of relativity fame, 
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, august, mo*' 

^ .cotif'o.v.j 0>enej.{fcu- 

future of PBs cdacafers/^f^ 

"oat uouid bf 

seemed to F-p- ;'• 

':rf.~„>t. .‘a*-.£ the shmir.g^ tralt-Stije vetssej^^ 
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^ r;..j'iopoIics, ’thaa', in tlie total propaganda of all 

'in tlio CQimtr}'. 
- one . important element, one effective 
stipfeme' propagandist, [and that is 

'^[•.•A'itself.y. , - -ri' ■; 

Tt^^^f S^-observatibiis tequii-e the atteation. 
f;“Xrb^; ‘tlie'ocrats,-'': tite bareaucrats, the 
iV:rj’'b;ats and’the ca^ of India. 


1 Slif- 


, c BMIippitie^ Review' Xftcords the dis- 
Sf'f »:Y'of atiew aid to sdreerv in the follow- 

;< [. f'.J of thc greatest recent' contributions to science 
I p“,.i.|iisc6yery'of a' method whereby a surgical patient 
;iii-i"5,cendcred\inscrisible'to - pain without the loss 
j;j jiycidosncsS^is great 'an 'accomplisliment perhaps 
! „>^dgihal discovery of anesthesia by Sir Humplirey 
3 ’cars -ago. ' The credit for this scientific 
^fi't i.cmeritbelongSito DrV- James Cotton, of Toronto, 



success of'; aC, corps of chemists associated 
' tjhe American firm of’’ R.' L.- Dupont de Nertiours 
’.'jiotWi'aingtoh,''. Delaware. ? ' , . 

jjnth regard to the.uscfulhess of this' ' scientific dis- 
we ircad 'from ':T/;'c Spiiiigfield Weekly Re- 
'! c*{,? February foi'ipco ,: ■ . -• , 

:l,ot; only-, does . this new analgesic,' . which js . com-', 
l-of h1ghb[;^refined di-cth'yl etnef, render" a patient 
ft-j,vSible .-to , piiin '.without' destroying ' conscipu'shess,. 
rhas been," proved that .its'l.lnpplicntidnds not. fol-.' 
I'A .^y the usual' nausea- so'- familiar /in- the .ush- 
■ xtevloiisly ,• known', anaesthetics. • '.It is no-vv possible ' 
'le -patient not only, to , administer .'.the pain-deady 
g; ether to’ ' himself ’ but'alsb to wateh,'- fully, con- ■ 
„i,s and 'without any'sensatlon 'dfj:ain, tho'reducy 
ih’pf an abscess; the extraction :'6f aAbolii, the sewing, 
i).";6und$'and other similar '■minorrsurgicaj'dperations 
.■f<;ein total anaesthesia fornierly \v;« neccssaryi’’;: 


(■5 

M.::C 

■^'Mpre iithari'/a-'year '.has 'elapsed-. - 'smee; 
};e r:’i’ariA'Co'iirereticc'. - presented'V to ■ the 


of - “:App easement.”- ; ;; 


it intended to bring the Great War and... 
all tvai* : to an end for ever. But, as the . 
New Republic of New^York rlghtlv observes 
the 'event has not fulfilled the intention. 
■Great 'Nations are still at war' either with 
one 'another or with themsely es. 

, The events 'of the past year have.wve claim, justi- 
fied, the.; opponents of the Treaty 'df. Yersailles. They 
liave exposed the fallacy of those who argued ' tha; the 
Treaty turnished'Jn" the Covenant a dependable . means 
of curing' its', own - errors. The existing ^yerninents 
of, France, Great Britain 'and Italy wilhalways [shrink 
from .a, -sufficientiy drastic revision because in;, their 
policj' - , and ; ' conviction ■[ they do - not ' embody ' ;the , 
humane principles . W’hich [constitute tlie ,'mbtive,; and' 
excuse for revision.. In, spite 'of professions to';,the 'con-.'i, 
tr.a'ry all; the govern'ihentsy.and' .nations .really! ha-se.,. 
their ' behavior ohahh politics of '-'power' arid .'the eco-. ■ 
noniics of exclurivc -national- interest, -.and'- privtie * 
profit. That’.is nvliy they, wrote as .bad a Tn^ty.as 
the Treaty of Versailles, .^Tiiat is why so many libtials - 
. complacently, accepted the Treaty' arid ’ deluded, , 
themselves with the pforiiise of." revising a .[contract 
which'.; tliey ’ were in ' the meantime solemnlj'.' promising, 
to.axecute.- That'is why no sufiicient rbvlsiort. has token 
place' arid -why Europe, which cannot live and' prosper: 
under ,'pbk-w.ar conditions without 'the binder;. of- ti; 
just' nndv''huriiaric . mtcrn.atiorial' orderl is [‘crumbling 
to pieces physically and morally 'Vrider thc'limp.ict "of 
legalized' national .irresponsibilitj'-and politic.al violoncb; ' 

' That' is ; why no dffccltve.revision will take- place until 
the, existing' gdyerrimerits ' are-, superseded', by- dther^,' 
^yhid^, however' riiucly^ti'icy.-are 'wining 'to back up 
.policy by force,; '..will refuse -to 'adopt ^'a 'polici’ ; ■which 
- cannot . endure" [without;, the .- ' unremitting; support j of. 

. force." . That'- is .why - thd.’agpncy of .‘effective , revision 
is not a League of Nations: which' was, ' created to- 
"imdenyrite, the. Treaty -■ and ndces-sarily starts' with • 

.-i presumption in ifsijfavdri but a;'new.[iriterriation.a!- 
.;.conf«erice' which st.arts with, the [ negation of ; the ' 
existing 'Treaty..' Finally,' that, ig why until' such .a . 

. con{crerica-.c.an assemble; - ihe^.destruc.tive forces . rin^ 
-leashed- by [.the Treaty .will- have. to fun. their -.[coufsb. 

•; The. near . destiny of', Europe d.s-, not ' only, .as Mri ‘ 
-Keynes saj-s, .; no longer" in the,,,hands[[ of " ahy. 'man, ! 
.'but'itis rid’ longer in .;the' Jiands of, any Power, state" 

" or, group -of -Pdwef' states, -.Nyhile '-this [ destiny' is 
working, itself ' out,' there, is only;- orie'.way' in .which 
ylibcr.ajs can mfluencc ' arid" arrest [the ultimate 'result - 
■^whicK is by fecognizing carididly " why . the world' is' 
"out of joint .and- by - providing- the ■ begiririings oL .a',[ 
remedy "in the f'.-issertion of the - truth, the' unveiling 

.A ’.ir _ It _ — ' it- _ ' ’• 


uns^-Conicreticc ■ - presea ted to . of niusion^Vthe - dissipation' oC ^hnte - and> thc'enlirge-/ ^ 
;^:^pr]d, the.!, Treaty of Vc^saUIes^W and jnstrutitidn prmen's hearts and mindSvl; ,v; 
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university legislation for BENGAL 

the publication of the r7 " ^ 

Uommissfon Government of India 

announced more than"^ have proposed measure A 

proceeding Aiiih ^ intention of session of the Imperial Ip 

?? WmmendS^^T bS ° Council 'The Governmento>Iu<h>^. 

before the Reform Act” ro' Commission of ibe question of the future 

The recommendations operation’ °f®^condaryandintermediaiee^; 

into three main I Commission are p^““'?’ary fashion. The Calcutta 

’^enonimenrlpc ^f°“Pe* These are described their proposal'' 

^teblishment of a tpfu^ relating to the constitution of intermediate ^ 

^ i secondly the rf Universiti' in .yf^Pnrating intermediate ciasrS > 
S”*? ^hodi' .S ■’ f- Pla^ij .and - bringing^ .ha«.,. 
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'“posed legislation do so not 
hey do not realise the great impor- 
educational reform, but because they 
it is essential for the success of any 
if reform, that maybe adopted, that it 
3E<^otbe forced upon the people by an 
rful' foreign bureaucracy. The fact 
pfoposals of Government have arous- 
suspicion is itself a strong reason 
^,,rj,ting off legislation. Mr. Ramsay 
%.ald says in his new work entitled 
-government of India”, that University 
n India would meet with opposition, 
'its merits, or demerits, but because 
a change brought about by Govern- 
"j^/"In the case of the legislation now 
^ d by the Government of India, 

'* ’Tn say that they have not given 
*' easons for being treated as sus- 
"^'Mr. Ramsay Macdonald goes to the 
^>''"01 of the problem. He says : “But if 
' ^'_'horities could only gain the confidence 
? ^Indian educated community as regards 
hi '^educational policy, they would receive 
* •'Iport in ihaking the necessary changes 
’ i'Y;an only be done under a system of 
v " Wernment.” 

d*‘'‘s not the purpose of the present article 
j-f'cuss the various proposals of Govern- 
; I propose to set forth as briefly as 
'le the arguments that justify the public 
(sf^nanding that the Government of India 
' I'l not take any action, legislative or 
j Jwise, in regard to the reconstruction 
Ij^iicondary and university education in 
'-i?al during the life of the present 
Vfial Legislative Council. It is now a 
of history that the Government of 
V" resisted up to the last moment the 
;^.'‘Dsaf of transferring secondary and 
'jT jrsity education to Indian ministers. 

uir Despatch to the Secretary of State 
'^''OHision of Functions,, dated the r6th 
^ 919 ) they said that on a review of 
’ i,he circumstances, they considered that 
(^<e was “a compelling case for the transfer 
' orimary education.” But there was, in 
opinion, “an equallj’- compelling case 
^ retaining secondary and university educa- 
in,theliands of theofiicial and more ev- 
J' .enced half of the Frovlncial Government.” 
',,'7 further observed : “India stands to-day 
a critical position; and her immediate 
' ire, apart from her slower political growth,^ 
,^,)'unds upon the solution of social, economic 
, I industrial problems to which a good 


system df secondary education is the chief 
key. If we handed it over at this juncture 
to untried hands we should be guilty of 
grave dereliction of duty.” As to the transfer 
of higher education the Government of India 
stated that “the time has not come when 
such important issues as progress and 
reform in higher education can be committed 
to the ordinary machinery of the provincial 
legislatures”, and that they could not “assent 
to a proposal to place the control of legal, 
medical, engineering, technical and industrial 
, colleges or schools in India in inexperienced 
'hands.” After the maintOnance of iaw^ and 
order there w’as, in their opinion, no matter for 
which the responsibility of the British Govern- 
ment was heavier. We have seen how' some 
of the Local Governments looked askance at the 
suggested transfer of secondary and univer- 
sity education. In Madras the Local Govern-" 
ment were opposed to all transfer. Indeed, 
the Director of Public Instruction there told 
the Franchise Committee that no official would 
think of the possibility of education being 
transferred under any circumstance. In the 
Central Provinces there was strong opposi- 
tion to the transfer of education, except 
primary education. In Behar the Local 
Government opposed the transfer. Bengal 
and Assam were opposed to the transfer of 
colle^ate education. ' 

Inspite of strong official opposition, 
how'ever, the Joint Select Parliamentary 
Committee accepted the recommendation 
of the Franchise Committee, that the 
whole of the field of education should 
be a transferred subject with certain reserva- 
tions with regard to Bengal. They have 
included ^ education in the provincial list 
"subject to Indian legislation controlling the 
establishment and regulating the constitu- 
tions and functions of new' Universities”, and 
' it has been provided that among the classes 
of provincial legislation w'hich the Governor 
will be required to reserve for the considera- ^ 
tion of the Governor-General shall be legisla- 
tion regulating the constitution and functions 
of any Uui versify unless such legishtion has 
been subject to previous sanction. Legislation 
in Bengal wdth regard to the Calcutta Univer- 
sity and with regard to the control and 
organisation of secondary education, shall 
be subject to previous sanctioa for a period 
of five years form the date when ■ the reform 
scheme comes into operation. This, as the 
Functions Committee state in their Report, ' 
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•■•s’ j 

rnment of Indfa against the transfer of 
'idary and higher education to popular 
~;.ters. He said: "Those n ho would keep 
*';ition a reserved subject, do so, I fear, not 
' of educational progress but 

_ olitica! reasons. They have themselves no 
"lie of education in view and their prede- 
' ors have been going on making experi- 
j .* after experiment all in the face of 
m protest, which they themselves have 
r to aclpowledge had ended in failure." 

universal belief, and there 
Sv^.le doubt that facts unfortunately tend to 
.'>ort it, that Primary English Education 
:>-ie masses and higher education for the 
^ o'asses are discouraged for political 
. ->ns. Higher professional industrial and 
■‘wcal^ education is discouraged to favour 
-j-ish industries and recruitment in Eng- 
u of English officials." There could not 
j.imore serious indictment of the policy 
V. Government have so far followed in the 
er of education than the one contained 
® "’ords of the late Education Member 
- e Government of India. A careful per- 
y I of the grounds put forw'ard by Govern- 
J't in support of their view intensifies the 
icion of Indians in their intention rather 
^ Indians sincerely be- 

belief is strengthened b}’ the 
. history of the educational policy of 
■ernmentand their present attitude towards 
.^eaucational aspirations of Indians — that 
yanxmty of Government to push forward 
^.caching changes in their educational 
. y. before the Reforms take shape, has 
originated entirely from altruistic motives. 

policy has in the past 
terl If themselves have ad- 

iff. how could they promise 

^ success in the future ? If so 
' hp a j ®y enjoyed undivided responsibility 

country, the bur- 
opnni obligation to 

matter of such vital import- 
V ici- ?) ^®®^t^ble a manner, how could 
ilff seriously to believe that they' 

I enlifrh^ follow a more progressive 
.f^ood policy when the responsibility 
il'ara other than theirs. As Sir 

•ion. 'for interests of the 

deorfo-thp ‘^'^P^riments to be 

those .vho bands 

o£ seE-convicted and 

©promise:, have not been faithfully kept. 

. 27-13 . . ' ' 


There can now be no doubt w hatever that 
the only proper solution of the problem 
of education lies in entrusting the direction 
of education entirely to the hands of canable 
Indians. The success of the reforms depends 
on the creation of an intelligent and public- 
spirited electorate. Unless and until the 
maj'ority of people have sufficient intellif>-ence, 
Government will be controlled, not by public 
opinion, but by the opinion of a dominant 
few’, and the type of government that the 
country will have will be entirely undemocra- 
tic in character. ’What is required abose 
everything else, therefore, is a diffusion of 
knowledge to the widest possible extent, and 
the introduction of a w'ell-considered and 
properly co-ordinated _ system of national 
education. These objects can never be 
achieved unless and until education is con- 
trolled and shaped by Indians themselves. 
This view was very ably urged by several 
European witnesses before the Joint Select 
Parliamentry’ Couimittee. The Conference 
of Missionary Societies in Great Britain 
and Ireland had appointed a committee 
to consider the constitutional reforms of 
India, and in particular their bearing upon 
the future of Indian education and the^educa- 
tional work of Christian Missions This 
committee, through their representative, 
Mr. J. H. Oldham, submitted a very interest- 
ing statement on the subject to the Joint 
Committee. "It seems to us axiomatic", the 
Committee of the Conference declare in the 
course of their statement, "that the people 
of India should be free to shape Indian 
education in accordance with their owm ideas 
and should not have imposed on them an edu- 
cation framed according to Western concep- 
tions".. "The most urgent problem in India," 
they add, "seems to us to be a -wider diffusion 
of the advantages of education, and the 
imbuing of the mind of the rising generation, 
and in particular of the future leaders of the 
people,^ with just and worthy conceptions 
of life and conduct and true ideals of public 
life and citizenship. We desire to make ’ 
clear that the education w-e have in view- 
is not one shaped in accordance with 
Western traditions and ideas, but one 
based on the assured results of modern know- 
ledge and expressing what IS best in Indian 
tradition and culture as well as m the educa ’ 
tional ideaLs of the West." The Committee 6f " 
the Conference of Missionary Societies Inve- 
the fairness to acknowledge that there is a high 
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Incian tradiuoa in xesfanl to edi-r-fin- - j ^ 
tha: there is mach in common bAV -.!■'* itself — that is its ■, 

b^ m Western ideals of education'"'^ -^nff b2.t the English can teadi {» of 

d-.=;aciraslic tra„, „f eS“£l i„ '=='«“Sh, 

Jont are content to be their shadotv- Wist/' 

Sir C I , . _ needpr? ttr J »r 


the ..iODEEX REVIEW" FOR AUGUST, 1920 


Sir Archdale &-le Is^eK rhi-f r 
Stoner of Assam, one of the mo5 
ea among the memh-' ,, 

Ser, ice, ttho had a 
cation, becac^e 

lord Ctirzoa’s tinf , ^oon after 

«™clbnUE™f P»Wic In- 

tionai proposal^ in hifp^^ > ^‘^‘tca- 

<l«c. W^fcoSi «i; 

the M,;v. uiat the i:dcce=: f^P'-^ised 

*ndk could he achieved only 

LrGoiernmcm ‘'I tt,,-,! popu- 

isa natter in vWK "f -education 

Fress themsshes ^VJv e.- 

ean. cud I co net thint-'^h-t’f^ 
cratic Goiemment ^ hareauV 

tJonal policn vhich twVlf ^ 

triedln tt nif 

t.e hate been altSethtr =nri-’'^ f ° 

been succes'ful in -t.cce*siu! We hate 

th.Dk ate hate mad!fPJ2i^“’ ^ *^0 °ot 
cat’on. I think it 
oO’CT Got einment—thi 'nom 
ma^e a greatec succe« ^cTj^ 
peadotved to ttork o^t ll^r They should 
education 1 ^ 01 °'^ 
caUrly cifncuit sVoiect for ^ ^ 
Goternment to f.nd a 

&?'s Sfifrfei ^ 

<!., Jop, d,??!,,,.”;/" '"■Ian EiJt 

oj {ndi„T5c jf T A ? >^ce(i jn £l ot 

^^i-rihe ia 

h=i own cd'c^-'i* P-aiter to 

bc'u nt.iiht.r Lli» ;f! ‘aere tto»ldl,r 
Engh,b ccr-lro!. n°PP°‘”''a«y for 

in^esorttPcccst,^^ Gie E-i': n 

‘nt v.as Kn<f.. hi tvas 

^:r 'oho WosjroSri --•} ** tioes not foil A 
tcumu. ‘‘that n ti p - 

o at u, auints 

‘•adiahy,! ^be same 


^aumue iij Lt su, 

-,«nt utlerclcfore. 


>1 X 

Ihv Jnd. 




pet’s 


fgftk^' 

--uiiient to De tiieir ’ ' 

needed Is an education tthRh, trluht 
«hat is of worth in the Wfct, wIEp 
fne Indian people to value ths^t- SJA 
contribution to worid-cnimre and 
‘•heir own Indian selves. A cos^c«s^^ 


. innian - 

independent self may, and - , 
oreign food vrhich is gopd fo' 

. i^lacdonald, though he ,doft=Pjy 
^>ith the subject v.ith such thorougSeg. 
irr comprehensii e a manner as ^ 
Woadroffe has done, means thes^i^A 
nhen he jj^ his newwork. 

Ij °'c< that tl'.ey must abandon comp5«|'^ 
Idea that Indian education hasto beCS^A 
y ~nglisbmen. Amongst prominent- 
Sankaran Xair and Mr. BbuJ* 

, ®ssu have urged that indiass *' 
peailoiied to work out their osvn 
in education. Sir Sankaran has 
his_ Aote of Dissent. Mr- Bhupfk> 
a^u expressed the same view in tA'k 
a speech that he deliverd in 
^ar under the presidency of the R' -v 
Education MiniststJ*,,^ 

therefore, desire to- s^**" 

thfi education, it is impsraniry 
} -aouldj above everv^ th!n^ 
tbev its control- Thi^i 

expect to* do if 
Unh-P— proceeding with the^ 
tumn for Bengal in l , 

Counr??^c^^°? Impenal 1^' 

for nri,' legislation is also 

Provinces. It is not 

to bureaucracy are»n.?jC 

sre able f°radar*^ 

lutur- octerroine now the charatt^ t 

wiUco- machinery of 
eatial Vv for anybody, bowe^e^ 

fo co'ii'- ohange it for ' 

the n?r This #ould ainpe- 

measK-'^'l authors of £hf 

fo -d^! ^ *^‘ 1 . ^^tionstruction. Bjk t , 
tioa of question of 

m the and higher ^ 

in i.hirK^AT’mnry and expeditios-s * 

®o>cramen‘ proposed 

*ipirit of ^ compistelv 

AcL^The ' . 

Reforms is ;that . __ 

'■‘‘■led airect -he Gov^, > ^ 
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country througli elected representcati\.es 
1 1 - altimate object of the Reforms is the 
j j ition of responsible government in 
’ j; This means that the executive should 
-sponsible to the people through their 
,.5-^/d representatives. It is propos.ed to 
,c-ed, in the beginning, by transferring 
-.msibility for certain functions of Govern- 
s;. and it has been decided to take the 
' .teps in the direction in the Provinces. 
> accordingly been provided to transfer 
among the provincial subjects, sub- 
j ‘ referred to as “transferred subjects", 
“ ition being one of them, to the admi- 
"'Ltion of the Governor acting with 
^^^ters to be appointed from the elected 
L 3ers of legislative councils, and for the 
j .^ition of revenues or moneys for the 
ise of such administration. Ilis Majesty 
’ ',3et his Royal seal to this principle by 
,'5 Mvledging that the progress of a country 
: at he consummated so Tong as the right 
'-'•^•people to direct her affairs and safegurad 
tt' iterests, is not conceded. "The control 
ler domestic concerns," declares His 
^ bty in his now historic proclamation, "is 
■n * den which India may legitimately aspire 
-T'- aking upon her own, shoulders. The 
v’sn is tdo‘ heavy to be borne in full until 
j5S* and experience have brought the ne- 
iry strength ; but opportunity will now be 
vt-'i for experience to grow and for respon- 
> Ry to increase with the capacity for its 
,^,ment ” And then His Majesty calls upon 
,j fficers of Government "to respect their new 
; I agues and to work with them in harmony 
kindliness ; .to assist the people and their 
i;,;#ssentath es in an orderly advance towards 
,, .> institutions and to find in these new 
a fresh opportunity to fulfil as in the 
, ; their highest purpose of faithful service 
j^)iy people.'L I have Said that the proposed 
J sures for the reconstruction of secondary 
education in Bengal are entirely^ 
^ osed to the spirit of the Reforms. This 
'i( ^ because these measures are calculated 
'.jG'Oove education indirectly from popular 
' ,ience They attempt to place education 
’^1 a clever ‘ artifice, more than even at 
= 'jent, under departmental official control 
’ ^fiis the way in which opportunity is to be 
L-n to Indians “for experience to grow* and 
responsibility to increase ?” Is this the 
j'nier in which the officers of Government 
t pose to carry out Ills Majesty’s mandate 
.*0^ assist the 'people and their represen- 


tatives in an orderly advance towards free 
institutions It is for Indians now to with- 
stand the sinister designs of an intransigeant 
officialdom. 

A very powerful reason why the proposed 
legislation should not be undertaken before 
the reconstituted legislatures come into 
existence is the sweeping and unprogressive 
nature of the changes contemplated by the 
Educational Department of the Government 
of India. The Calcutta University Commis- 
sion themselves own that the changes that 
they recommend are of a comprehensive 
and far-reaching nature. In the vyords of the 
Commission,’ their proposals amount to "a 
complete reconstruction of the whole system 
of Secondary and University education in 
Bengal" and to "a complete departure from 
Indian University traditions.” "We do not 
disguise from ourselves the fact”, they say, 
"that the changes that '■we have proposed 
both in the methods of instruction and in the 
organisation of the University and its Colleges 
are so great as to amount to a revolution in 
the University system as it now stands.” 
"I feel,” said Sit Michael Sadler, who 
was President of the Commission, in the 
course of his very interesting evidence 
before the Parliamentary Committee, "that 
what we proposed'is a revolutionary change 
in the administration of education in Bengal. 

It means the re-casting of a whole system ; 
it means a new demand on the public finan- 
ces of Bengal and on its private generosity, 
a demand for money help far in advance of 
anything hitherto given.” Besides being of 
wide scope and of extensive application, 
the recommendations of the Commission are 
of an extremely complicated nature, being 
in many important matters interconnected 
and interdependent This is what a veify 
competent English educationalist, Mr. Ernest 
Barker, Fellow and Tutor of NevV College, 
Oxford, and author of a well-known work 
on Greek Political Theory^ and of a treatise 
on Indian Constitutional Reforms, an 
independent critic, says in the course of 
an eminently thoughtful and suggestive 
article in a recent issue of TJta Edinburgh 
Rcziem on the recommendations of the 
Commission- "Their programme is largo ; 
and they themseLes anticipate that it will 
take years to realise. It fs perhaps arguable 
that they have been too ambitious. To build 
the building they pian/ there is need fora 
prolonged and sustained effort. Might it 
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Bot have been better to sucrcr«r r 

simple and clear-cut refS and 

pressed for their immediate execution ?° 
proposals of the Governmenf nf i , 
however, even more 
the Calcutta Universih' Cnm*^ 
in many ^ital ^aS, S °v rJ' 

from the recommendations of 
and^re most reactionary and 

i.‘helr%foSLy U-versity 

to the Government of India til V Resolution 

?r?Ltio\S\7trS‘"^ 

minor importance. Besides h‘- of 

tone of the Resolution I n "hole 
assuring, as, far-reac^L \ no means re- 
described by the '■ ‘’•nh are 

revolutionary in themselves 


54?is~=isias.S 

obson e :’^.Th„e “''•ratiof it 

PSsPi^si 

The extreme gra^ K ,? V’^^cmediate enpr ^ 
interests involved in ^ danger to n u??' 
ter cannot be overr r f’''°P°3al ofuiis 
contemplated hv p®f“"=ited ....>. -n^ charac- 

r±t «SlS” 


gaged in forging measures, whose 
be to allow only the fav’oured-feir 
temple of learning. A wise Govemnier^; 
never contemplate, and tvould ahvapj; 
from, such measures. A Governmejit 
the will of the people would 
proceed in the way the authoritie? 
propose to remodel seconda^ and s®', 
education in Bengal. That the 
not be dealt with in the present Cotturt^ 
is going to be replaced by morej 
bodies in a few months, is so» ry. 
reasonable a proposition, that Rap ^ 
us surprising tliat the authors of tliB.pG 
measure have not yet realised the 
absurd and pervmrse nature of Ihe env 
upon which the}' have set their 'heart • 
A careful consideration of the • 
aspect of the scheme of reform oBt -- 
the Calcutta University Commission i*? 
now essentia! it is, that before any 
aken in the matter, adequate '■ft 
should be made for the requisite fwie'-.-' 
majority report of the Commission ref ^ 
that the Government should make an » 
grant of 65 lakhs of rupees 

secondary and university edc0 
addition to the present expenditure O' 
cation, beside.s ^Kp irrants nf certai®r 


addition to the present expenditure 
cation, besides the grants of certa 
sums. If the amount of the annus 
recommended by the Commission/ 

.fhc present annual expenditure 
^tion in Bengal, the total 
/Pon 200 lakhs of 
get estimate for 1920-21 for < 

rcnd^TCw ^overnment'k Action £ Besides it has to 

requS substantial granfs 

ties for cdurn- ° is menf r extension and 

tlian exteiid'n«°ii,’ at pre<;"^^^‘^ facili- tion nf ^ P^mary education and the 

be df£stro£" f^"?- The refu,t "^ . Father effective schemes of t^h 

coantr}. In future pro^?^ -"'*** Conner/; commercial educatjofl 

tion speaks of ^be':vIinfste^‘^fV’^ fhe the imn must take into 

Comrnuf .cecommended by 
Bneland'^'K*^ accepted by the ant 
eve£]fp^’ ^‘^'’gal will find it difficnl 
noted th f ®,™al expenditure. It ha? 
able addl^- ^be last few months 

uf the n have been madeTo th® 
in salarip-''!!”'^*^ owing to a phenoinefl^ 
baraianf'tf”^ establishments. Indee^ 
Council : Bmdwan, Member" of the / 
ported of Education ipRe® 

gi\ ing atated sometime ago^, 

ia Calcmf ^be Brahmo'Ucf 

I ov’er which he ’presideui 


fishing aT'inr^e^-Medi; . 

boys and ghjj, "o cost an edn^^l?’ 

‘;a democratic the to 

S"J “O'- >0 bK 

the ■ 


•t-' mnuenre 
nat10n.1l Uf(, .? 


°Pen to alT^in 1 
over ft, ^ b and 
the ,^ho}e 


nunit 

- vnsvei bit V life an-' 

«ndidat4for the 
^ecceuriat at 

. ' on the 


. tiff, tj tne -ui 

]f ^'‘^opUon oi a ^^lere he sen 

fit a gre.ii nuniblr nf "‘bobe re^ifn - 

^nsveibitv Isfr and / ’tien and^, “t! 

r.: mcrcase // I ^or 

me Pun;,} 

\‘h-gree- 
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jQ of the education budget of Bengal 
^ so far as the Government were con- 
“ was already by no means satisfactory, 
j.g ijg gj-jn jnore unsatisfactory when 
^'.hancial settlement, arising out of the 
^l^n Act, would become a £at accompli. 
'5 '"^efe were two alternative courses by 
the needed money could be obtained, 
Eef'-y either by a substantial retrenchment of 
L expenditure, or, by fresh taxation. Both 
isf-^methods should be left out of account 
'jctibe present. There can be no more 
jit'iable proposal than that of applying 
iij.3runing knife to the present overgrown 
li"' expenditure. But such a proposal 
il>>l be opposed by very powerful parties, 
y^burden on the tax-payer has reached 
,j-nt beyond which any further addition 
jjij 1 be oppressive to many and would, 
J'fore, be resented by a very consider- 
f,',* section of the community. If still, 
l^irver, it is considered necessary to levy 
j'/ taxation for the extension of educa- 
such a course should be taken by the 
j.;med councils and that only with the 
'j-tirrence of the people concerned, that 
Jis the Commission say, “only when 
' j5 who will have to pay the taxes are 
Ay to do so.*' The Resolution of the 
.j^ation Department is, however, silent on 
^3oinh It is amazing that Government 
ot think it necessary to say anything on 
^iubject of such fundamental importance 
\,fte provision of funds for carrying out 
\!e proposals, beyond making the short 
^.amcrit that "funds will be required for 
'purpose.” The attitude that the Govern- 
‘It of India have maintained in this matter 
; pite of the repeated, requests for infor- 
' ion made by the Senate of the Calcutta 
iversity, important public associations, 
'ii organs of public opinion in the Province, 
'» considerably intensified the suspicion 
^I’lssd by.thc publication of the proposals. 

; Senate of the Calcutta Univer-sity 
ierve in their letter to the Government 
Judi-iy referred do above; "No same indi- 
■luid, much less .a ^ circumspect public 
•hority, would initiate an extensile schenne 
"efoom ho^vcver desirable, unless the neces- 
,y funds ace .ivashble. The attempt to 
tos'tsuct, '■vithoaf adequate funds, the entire 
uratiCnal marhinecy of a presidency w'ould 
^ IS tqjcn lo reproarh, if nor ridicule, as the 
pfiraN our cf anJndivMtial r.'ho, ujthout as- 
wh dbec he has suUkisat money 


for the purpose, embarks upon the demolition 
of Jiis ancestral dwelling house and the erec- 
tion of an expensive structure, which, hou ever 
ideal, proves in the end to be beyond his 
limited means,” Education will be a trans- 
ferred subject and the Minister, and conse- 
quently the Legislative Council ultimately, will 
be required to providd the funds for the ex- 
tension and improvement of education. xV 
scheme involving such a heavy outlay, out of 
all proportion to the resources of the Pro- 
vince, should not be considered and sanctioned 
by any legislature other than the Council which 
will be required to find the necessary funds. 

Nothing could be more unfair and unjust 
to Bengal than that the proposed Calcutta 
University Bill should be passed by a legis- 
lature which is nearing its end and is now in 
an almost moribund condition. It is more a 
dying institution, than a live legislative body. 
Constituted as it now is, it cannot in any way 
be regarded as a truly representative insti- 
tution. It no more reflects the views of the 
people of the country than does the present 
British House of Lords the opinion of the 
public in the United Kingdom, In one res- 
pect both the institutions bear a close resem- 
blance. If you wish to get the support of the 
House of Lords in any project which is reac- 
tionary, you may be .sure of securing it, though 
the House excites the derision and contempt 
of the thoughtful and progressive section of 
the community in England for its impotence. 
The Imperial Legislative Council is not an 
impotent legislature, but its atmosphere is 
as conducive to the growth of retrogressive 
ideas as is that of the gilded chamber to 
the germination of reactionary courtscls, 
and where backward or illiberal opinions 
prevail popular and progressiva views have 
very little chance of fioudshing or finding 
acceptance. The present Imperial Legis- 
lative Council is not, therefore, the proper 
body to take into consideration, and accord 
legislative sanction to, a measure for the 
reconstruction of secondary and university 
educ.ation in Bengal, a province which is verv* 
inadequately represented on it, especially when 
it is going to be reconstilnted so soon. The 
right course for the authorities to foUnv.- would 
be to place the proposals for roii-.i'ief.at! 0 n be- 
fore the reconstituted Bengil Legislative 
Cauncii instead oi the new Indian Legislative 
Assembly, v,hsrh uid replace the pressniToipe- 
nai LegisHtive Conacd. F ether provintes 
ArcallowcHJ to undertake xtmsiar tegislallon. 
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ms e-v-idence before the Joint extension of this principle to 

Bengai_ can rightly claini that th** nronnc dedaraSa^ f 

legislahoa should he undertaken bv her^P that its introdcction 15 P; x 

Miicial Le^Uhve Council. But' bef nrf- <le\elopmem and is t 

?;7f"^®f.‘«tekenupforconsid«4ToV ^'-*!%cvernment- 'As 

it should thorouorl.r'' concessioa.’'''^ 

tSSle f dive:,ted ofiLobfi^' prmciple v.hen electoral sasUJiitir^/ 

SSSS a -kapers 

of refo-m r-f 5 r T'"°St-essive meas-.'rr- c\er committed bj ^ 

aipch ‘'■= ““«')■ slaniL lo S;"""'"'-- h'‘= »*->’»•' 

There i- v^-r f A in tins connection, is tny, 

tempktS ^'’hv the con f A ’? ^^'’''^'''^ticracy towards tho ¥^l 

before the undertak^i ^nd industrial educahofc;' 

into existence *' Councils are broaght discussed at 

^ welcome change brought abfut Thf rS 

people. So fa- I ‘ '^'‘^‘dook of manv r ‘‘•bile dealing 

ci-ac)' in India ^be burea^- control of such t^T^, 

almost wholly diev remain i conclusion that it 

tons events of tbe^^ rf ^be momen- ^be Department of IndcrTl 

that there hasbren p appear “f India, of course, concur^ 

ia their angk "PP'^^^’^ble cE The Secretary of ' State 

a limited fev^ PCfhaps, m j- ,d^‘^*’vcd consideration of tbe 

exercheno potent in fikenrA^’ ““^tirtunateiy the xrJ ^^^tiUme the Directors of Icdc? „■ 
Go, o.nmem'; A « “e “oE “ o! radllT* '“ve held a 

ed and various measure V:, transpir- an^hp Presidency of Sit Thomas tip. 

sraca the termination ^r^opted edu^A ' *bat technical and 

tndipte the present 4m?e- " Deo?‘^” "boaid be transferred 

ofacialdom. it will 'be Indian S Fnll""''?' Both the '• 

InSr"" 1° rhese evem? *rsefui are .'be 'veight of British 

tnovctments at any lenr-.n °r legislath-f. 1 % against the recoteittee, 

m»H„„ JSg -o,,', but rSS £* % the DiStorl of luSj, 

of dis«,;!:!f to the imagines that when tks 


thTwJ" owe tk;; -L.'bat have ersofS. the aiithorsanc 

proposed 42k- ° '"y "bi unde^re mea^res ^ 

the Cair- ft. It ■ 'r’r the reco-iitJ can hr,, ^ ^'^^mpletetransforraaP*: 

=is a typikai be Ptiy then he 4 k[' <^°iibt that thej 

»> Xlo-X 1... . opting of thic ^^Wnbed fX„ . ab.e to di^rpo-prr? nnhlic c 


asa typicaTt n-n be Ptlv r“°? then be no doubt that thej 

v.hic4fux-aria2^ 50 ‘bis bureauCTatir^^’?^ the evtent ,'® tiisregard public o 
soil. Tiiis snlrif on the used to d^ I" 'be manner, tliey b 

Houghton, hiinself’ ''’bich Mr p radian exercise nt ^ l 'bese years, aQd,'’uPO 
oi 4 bmeS4lr"^rP^«rain4>^rn^ ^ible Ll^^bitrary power by anj 
has made so fme jx ^'“oh of Ax 

responsible for '^'^brate an analv - 'ubich F,, ' trouble is due. to th' 

of the niea^ore Spring ” fetish of ofHcials in Indif 

^viuch Drr,...n„? defects Tx,. . opiciencv” =r,n 


'-onsucuuon oi ^ BaccA “-^POrtaace ■<» » unaouom 

Dnuersityis theroo,t_.4t proposed "titer sasAj , ^ut, ' as a weO-knon 

Dacca University A-r point in r ^‘Urahoofs H ^oipatience to get tn 

-it>i vviih the iinnicfl 4 the U^iteA^ '“”P''i'ta4e ®^'b when Jt ign 

^ the Cou-Umore 4 that is ^ those 4®,°' securing the co-o?i 

.^^ernmeat, .nstead\4 ^ ^'=P^ttm4of ^*^thorit5k5'’"2^ tbjugs are to be doc 
- njOj^t df f* iin j ^^ults -^1 - bear in 

4- fPPhcaUon %T thet4 1 'bk Actt by such efforts 

^^Procentatien to uomm4 '^'bjue oaaxling, butAvhat. 

-^^lue and 

~^^^‘ghtbe^ASk^r'ban any impror«' 
*== 5 =r ®*^tedJrom > ‘ 
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NOTES 




W’;,' 

g.;-/; Great- Men and^ P 

Reforms-, have brotight political 
^■|^;jyUes ■ -to the forefront life, and 

*“'fadgmatio;a i of 'not a few of us has 
!j;.V-!rdd .by ' thc ' ambitibri:' to make our 
f; in . -thfe;',, public -life ■ of the country, 
j’;^ilhe’eyideht' .from '.the large number 
|jl;ndidates for, election to, the councils. 
j,j;is. 'a '.worthy and, patriotic ambiton,, 
•j jit, ‘the risk Vof ■.being., misunderstood 
'^^iitst'saythat itis neitherthe worthiest 
^.^le noblest; ■ and let, our, young men, 

.f ffsture. - hopes of.: the mbth'erland,' not 
•jjij.i'' astray "by the false, glamour of 
jti}f<^:;.from-‘, their : serious' ' vocations,. in -- 
success,? if ' aiore arduous;., 'carries 
5 i i^Jrd.oh :rich'er-;f far -than any ' • that. • our 
ujitiUbrs . cau ..dream^- ;,of. 4hc ^highest 
j^jhsts bf the couhtry.-dre served nbt • by,.' 
'.5^;ebaters, ‘' but by itss 'thinkers , aud C 
!'jI;*s—by.',those,' who .'think'. deeply , ah‘4 , 
;f Politicians .are, a great.fdrcc in 

'j^ountry’s.; progress,- .but they serve thc r 
t‘s"try.,oti a.cbraparativcly lower place, - 
fl'dp 'n'pt require: abilities - of the highest 
? a.Iitde gift of the gab, wide niiscella- 
?^,s--j'infdrmation, .and,.thc'COurage to . 
ti^rth’dr .own in the. face. of bppodtion, - 
!('''• b^'-ahw.ideal politician.-, -But . a .public - 
"talks 'above' the heads,- of- his-; 
'/.or -knows' -too' much,’ and' is not 
t,iisntly, rdelicate . in haudhug popular - 

to, make nnich';: 
Cai'lylc said'.'in aii assembly., 
'/Ju'ntlred; therb;' may be * nih'ety-niue ' ' 
:’-nhd;.bnly bhe'- -vvise man, 'it'ad-?th'c • 
^/^^yJustific.auDh/of, ■'the'., majority ^ has,.' 
^'V'.shh«dcd\by. ;hn,;: political thinkersV^ . 
''Server, 'cohythienfe. the’.. device .may have',, 
yei'h m-i.hc.-pres'ent'-rimte'rfec’t ' ’stag'e.'bf-/,; 
'':yiyilj^_htib'h,''\' Ifeh.' ..'o^ .' the 
-'.and ^noblest ■ . purpose "can ' 
’5.^^ jphe:.'pdlitic.al athibspherc,- 
^‘|i^/'^5improadst3yrith'^ebnsc?er36!.‘y;.lo''s'e.'’" 

'"displa^^ 


are;b-hl 3 '. too ..comuibn'; ■: Tact is the.bighest 
\Hrtue kno.yvh to the, politician ; ' 'it comes 
very low irideed.in- the moral scale; / While' 
politicians' ha-ve . their uses,' andhre, there- 
.fore'; - to . . be.' .welcomed : and prized' within, 
their, own sphere, '.it. is - proper ., for , our 
ybimg men. to know .fhe-limitatibhs .bfTlie : 
former,, and tovaim/'higher - ...than .:,'mereV 
success in politics.'. 'Let' their- /'am bitibh’ be;. 
to'be " truh-' ‘representative -- men,' ;in j'the;... 
sense: in which- Emerson understands . the . 
term. .' “The race goes witlt-us,’' ' , says' 
Emerson, .“on their credit. The-khb'wledge/. 
that 'in the - city is a man W'ho .in-vehted ./ 
the- railroad, raises the credit of;’- alk tHe', ' 
citizens;., Blit' enormous : populations,' if,'..’ 
they.'-,:be , -beggars,' are ; disgusting, .' like 
-moving ''cheese,'^ lilce -hills- of antsi P't.'of.'" ; 
. fleas,— the . more; ' the .> -worse.” It'-woidd/- 
: almost, seem' that'. Eniersbn' was-,:thmfcing‘ 

.• of India in these lines, ' . . • ^ 

. -'Gladstone • was a prince of poK ticiaus,-. ' - 
while'- Huxlej', - the biologist and. the- man ; ■ 
of detters./'was none. .■'But:rea{I - the -nne 
'defence of Huxley, ■ ./in his ! controversy} . 
vvith Gladstone, ' of his own-life, andyou 
. cannot but feerthe tr'nth of -his, 'conviction • 
■bf its; "superiority; both for' humanitj-'- as-'.} 
‘.well as" for his ; individual 'moral -grbwtli, 

-to -.'that; of aj- 'statesman e-ven brthei'emt--' ' - 
riiencc of Glad.stone; , . Gladstone himSclf ; 
admitted the,-, superiority of the -poet's life'-}, 
■to.'-liis own, ' on the , occasion' 'vvhen-' the;- ,'t 
.freedom; -of- the:-city, '.of Glasgow. -was, con* . 

, ferred ./both ., bn; • him- '- and . :■ 'Tennyson, by ’ ',} 
■"saying -that' ri- centxtrv' oritwo " hence'' the',' ;}-, 
world .vsrould .be '.surprised 'to / Shd the' 
■'natne/of a---! tKeh ) 'uaknowh . maa.;]ikcv '. 
.himscif ' coupled . .witli; .-that ■ of .,a.- -svorfd-} 
Hatkous poet; on.the'civic.roUspf Scotland.,'-. .“} 
Th'at"’.miglit.be,-":hK-’ exaggeration,' bh’fc; it ,m- 
}'cbntaiu.s-',a core'} of, truth for,. Giadktbpc^ ,‘};- 
' Th'rtde--.i Kttle,..|icriiianent. ; contrihutiotj' ' 
t'p the'>'.world*s;;.progress',-'-;\vh«reas;Tehny- ’,;} 
’•■sbnls .erirativc-genid.? has'-gi ven ,hs gFnjjpses-' -/•; : 

^ bf!a-'-'hew}- ‘hcs\-cn}‘'oii ^eartlf; ahtT- brought:./:. ' 
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its realisation more within the bounds of 
possibility. 

“To educate the wise man/’ savs 
Emerson, the State exists ; and with the 
appearance of the wise man, the State 
. ^pires.. The wise man is the State ” 

. Emerson’s reference to American poliSi- 
ans^ a class is not very flattering^ 

cesses in those fields '■ re til 

the fig-leaf with which the 
‘ attempts to hide ite not j soul 

other hand, “every tho»S.f 
and piety throw mto thp*^^^ 'which genius 

world.’’' And 

lays the emphasis abo?e 

“We think our cSattel "^^’^^ter : 

, dian, but we are yeTon W T'' 

» mgand the mormucr star «^ockcrow- 

• . ous society the influence of ^arbar- 
, ; its infancy. Asa StUl ? 

■ rightful lord whoito ^lnr®"*’ 
from their chairs, 

- yet'suspected.” ' P^^^ace is hardly 
;. vote theiSvfs de- 

; not allow their minds^ to bJ 

• - impr^sed by the claptran^^° 
do not at all mSii L f . Politics. 

repeat, that to shine in 
a worthv £. T'^iitics fis -nAi- 
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The historian Lecky;- had :^ 
of the mental gifts . \Yhi<iJ'!go‘% 
successful politicians; iaiid ' sta^ 
the follow’ing words of his wiUs&lf, 
“Statesmanship is'not .like'ppetjjv'?!,* 

rhe other forms of higher Hterafine,:^* 
onh' be brought to perfection byia.^ , 
with extraorditiarv mental :gifts./J«h 
management, whether applied to pab^fc 
or to assemblies, lies strictly withifl.^ 
of education, and what is Tcquired is, *;!^ 
transcendental abilities than, early 

good temper,.coartesy:, aa,?.““' 
In the immense majority of cases 

tioa of statesmen is iiotcreative.andst?'^, 

nes much more in execution .thaii iac% 

P'^Jdics possible combinations are U|,, 
and the course that should be pursued* 
ently obvious. It is the manageaieatcn 
the necessity of surmounting ..difficfllP^ 
chiedy taxes the abilities of, statesmea,- a?; 
tnmgs can to a very large.'aegree\;K,.o: 

by practice.” 

?• Wells,, ±he • hpyfibstififj 

caustic in his ob 3 eryations.'j;-Xg'=iji; 
“An Englishman' 

Mid,’’ imder the. caption ■, 
ol Parhaments,” he writes 

one speaks:';of,';;Corigt^ 
abo^f .Parliament,, one thinks, 

about It, of mteUectual riffraff. •:^V;ll^;,y. 

man. in the Engh^^^ 

baTn though that.pre^«i?' 

a s“r,^° social ^ence,- one-'r^^S 

» sense nf i 



a worthy ambition. Tho,; u'" 

■ Gpjdiale and menbfhis Eke 

. .tics' their lifelong stud? ^ PoE- 

- Yocfltirvn nV.,Ti.„i“ .^™ay aud-'ca'-:- 


«TarrS^ A.fi'" wnen t,ora . 

. XV.X us writes a Lectures, - or 

politics fis tia 4- Roosevpif °^*^^^dstone,’'.:.or --CfrP 
.Ac„ : , ^ot there is delivered . of a;'-mag®UK 

when a p ®^c.sort‘of excessive, admj; 

sketch ^^Eicess does ' a, 

a dog walks on its hinddegs- j 
- Agaia':—-- 


yocatiou aud ta?e it ?? te 

sdf-sacrxfice and - siugleiSinffed^V^P^^ oP ' ' r -.r-.' 

are. among our finest posses'sir,^^' °*^^°E, really teorp^'^!^ these Tlegisi 
those , who take uo " Eten ’.of the - - 


Ir finest nosse^;,, really renrp- ' these" [legislauv 

, -eup politW + -Etea ’.ofthe?i«^^*^^^eofthe:thoRghfcau 

country as opporhunitv^ 'thS' freshi^jj'^^ ’ -^Eehofiception iof,utss« 

■ l}ecmIte, ' ' haYe aodlei^?! ' ■thefo?c^^>f ofits philbsopby-apdl 

■ souk oftlo 1>«- • - 


' spuls of the finest Eurnstethe 

'ibis's ■■"■' 



: ■-' • \Y ■ ' feeble t'cice, there/ ; 

iielou„,^V^f3ia, the; class; tp.;;^ 
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.Vvliat is tittfit, my ueighbour and I shall 
-agree in our means, and work together 
j ,ime to one end. Bnt whenever 1 hud 
"'ominion over myself not sufficient for 
-'id undertake the direction of hitn also, 
ftjtep the truth, and come into false rela- 
fjtohim. I may have so much more 'skill 
--ength than he, that he cannot express 
^ itcly his sense of wrong, hut it is a lie, 
,irts like a lie both him and me. Love 
; atufe cannot maintain the assumption : 

.. it be executed by a practical lie, namely, 
,j’e- This underiaiing for anothet is the 
"l-r which stands in colossal ugliness in the 
'ments of the wotld. It is the same thing 
^,a_bers, as in a pair, only not quite so 
',ible, I can see well enough a great 
hce between my setting myself down to 
'^'ebntrol, and myr going to make some- 
■ *else act after my views : but when a ’ 
^ r of the human race assume to tell me 
must do, I may be too much disturbed 
circumstances to see so clearly the 
' tty of their command, For, any laws 
ose which men make for themselves arc 
I'^blc ( italics ours ).”— ‘Essays, 2nd Series, 
^ olitics, ISJrt, Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

jl7ornment by Love and Govern- 
ment by Force. 


j e power of love, as the basis of a State, 

\ver been tried We live in a very low 

>f the world, and pay unwilling tribute 
t''<emmeuts founded on force. There is not, 
g the most instructed and religious men 
.inmost religions and civil nations, a reliance 
t V “lotal sentiment, and a sufficient belief 
f,' unity of things, to persuade them that 
can be maintained without artificial 
i -"nts, as well as the solar system ; or that 
'^^i'rate citizen might be reasonable, and a 
leighbour, without the hint of a jail or a 
J'ation. What is strange, too, there never 
jfi any man sufficient faith in the power of 
, *'dc, to inspire him with the broad design 
Jvatiag the State on the principle of right 
*^’'f‘’’~Essays, 2nd series, s. v. Politics, 
^ jRalph Waldo Emerson. 

experiment, by multitudes or by 
fhat has a sensual and selfish aim, 
<',jil......as Jong as oUr civilisation is cssen- 

^jcme of property, offences, of exclusiveness, 
' mocked by delusions. Our riches will 
'4 us sick, there will be bitterness in our 
'u mid our wine will bui'n our mouth. 

nat good profits, which we can taste with 
e open, and which serves all men.” 

rEmem^ ISoO, Ralph 


Sirs. Naidn’s Charge. 


. p- gtcat pubHc meeting held in 
jton, to condemn tlie Panjab atrocities 
_ demand adequate punishment of all 


directly or indirectly corinected therewith, 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu said that womea had 
been outraged in the Panjab during the 
Reign of Terror. A question haying 
been ashed in the House of Commons 
in regard to this grave accusation, Mr. 
Montagu replied in effect that though 
the evidence, placed before the Commis- 
sioners appointed by the Panjab Sub- 
Committee of the Indian. National 
Congress to hold an inquiry into the 
Panjab disorders, contained statements 
supporting what Mrs. Naidu had said, 
the Report of the Commissioners did not 
refer to such outrages. But it is not 
necessary that the Report should discuss 
and then either support or dismiss as , 
untrue every specific charge made in the 
statements. If such a rule were acted 
upon, a report of all such enquiries would 
be bulkier than the mass of evidence 
collected, and few would have the patience 
to go through and consider it. 

AVe have read some of the statements 
making accusations of outrage on 
women, contained in Rol. ii (Evidence) of 
the Comibissioners’ Report, We have no 
reason to doubt the substantial truth of 
the accusations, bi India, there is almost 
morbid sensitiveness as regardshihe honour 
of women, the result being that very 
often innocent women who are the victims 
of scoundrels are cast adrift by their 
husbands and families. For the same 
reason many outrages on women never come 
to light, because of the fear that publicity 
would result in the outcasting and conse- 
quent homelessness of the injured women. 

In India a man does not require to be 
Caesar to act on the principle that Caesar’s 
wife must be above suspicion ; men in very 
humble positions and circumstances have 
been known to act as Caesar did. But 
why refer to what Caesar said and did ? 
King Ramachandra^exiled his queen Sita of , 
spotless purity of character simply because 
thei'e were whispers against her among ’ 
his subjects ; and lesser men have in 
numerous instances acted on a similar 
principle. - AVe do not in the least support 
such injustice to women, _ We write all 
this to show that iu India social senti- 
ment in regard to thejionour of women is 
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• to. "Sir , ^^iKhaet; > by his turning a 

others who 

'^■?' .^o.the P to inr^esti- 

by liis 

vi^t . the . Panjab, by his 
',!..^^,b:®^stmacy' in going on with the 
inspite' of unanimous popular 
'■.’■'on and protests,, 'by extending bv the 
- dated Mth . April ,1919, '‘'the 
j.— ' ■- ^surahce of 'counteuauce and 
; -j^ort” Ip all . f'wKo -are charged with 
:-.f?^pnnsibility of suppressing 
■ ise's against :■ public, peace and tran- 
- ty” in culpable, ignorance" of. the atro- 
?: n-licndy perpetrated b\’ some such 
"its, by ■ afterwards" iridemnifviug all 
“en withput'-tlie ; slightest enquiry 
J.O how .they had' suppressed excesses 
'■whether -they. ■ had- not •.themselves 
H. guilty’ pf enormities,- and , by other 
Pl^i®^i°,n.?and., commissi- 
.niade himself, responsible ‘.to no 
,'lbc: . atrocities 'Jin- the 
' , .the niost fulsome 

’'.'.'l-'. - 'the,- fountain-, 

f " rl9, .'I'' ^ '■ : disorders,’ excesses .and; 

; .oh the statute’ 
il .Ihe' : Regulations, “which , enable .. the '• '■ 
.‘''?fflor‘Geheral to, play the despot with 
[.spiimty h'ave.-not 'been repealed,:, He.still'., 
:^ ;,the ‘lidTestricted'-pb'Wer.. of making ordr- 
;<.ncesi "All the repressive ;Iaws, , incltiding; 
pPfess.laws which arc a direct, personal - ' 
:SuIt' tp. journalists, -and -.printers, .passed ■ 
if^Poi^lbe -last-' two', decadesj .are- still .in ' 

and i ' 

.^^ws’cah' ■ be , passed, . : amended . on.re- ■ .' 
= '-i^y. ’-the'-. Indian ' L'e^slatiye',., 
.;arid as the Governtheht of India,,' 
« does hot confer full control. over legis- • 
P^,'™e elected 'lepresehtatiye 'of the" ' 
:oplei,:the::peo'pIe ■'■would, '.still bd.'at the '' 
burea'ucracy:;'' A''h.h6^-l is ■; 
19 Jbe ftjture -there ''w'buld-,.n6t-;'be } 
ly'ghatph'tee.that'innbcerit persbhs ’would, 
^V,.he.muraered'by.h3ilitaTy orryother-, offi-.-"’ 
9? \“y^9he. hundred; and the -whole' popu--!. 
Ibbated' as;;, worse ;-thau yermih'by'lj 
?nd; Hth'.''ahd;km';;'being sub^' 
;^v*^'fb .^4C,Sbeafet'humiliatioh an'd’>'the-,i 
ibst-prpvbcatiye indignities.-' ,1; .--i y-, 
‘5^.?9§4i%;-99tep;’fcdace of iCor’d^P’inlaV’s ■-! 

IPllQp.ymthe'Hd’hseiofilbrd's ■' bV'a'-. mhld-1 ■ 


rity adds to the feeling of resentment and 
the sense of humiliation of the 'Indian 
people by showing of what little account 
are oUr lives and honour in, the opinion of 
the majority of the peers who voted, yet 
from . one point of view the ; Government 
deserved the censure which they have 
received. Though Dyer acted like. a diabo- 
lically vindictive murderer, he was not the 
only' offender, nor in every .respect tiie 
worst offender. What justice or sense was 
there, therefore, in practically visiting' him 
alone -with the . .semblance of punishment, 

; semblance tbough it was ? The sittiatibn 
in the Panjab became what, ; it y/as 
because of the tyrannical .methods ' of 
Sir Alichael O’Dwyer’s adihinistration • 
and his open contempt of die educated' 

. class, and iiecause of the blind obstinacy 
-of Lord Chelmsford’s Government . in’ ■' 
passing the Rowlatt Act in the teeth ., 
of vehement and unanimous popular ; 
opposition. It was the civil adtpinistra-- 
tors who had brought together ■the com^ y 
bustible and explosive mateidals, as it werej- - 
. and applied the torch to them, and then • 
, . left ..the military • audiorities to get the' ■; 

■ conflag'ratiqiirand explosion under controL, 
-And yet die.ciyil, administrators .have.lha'de) - 
the n'lilitaryj particularly Dyer, their sehpe-: 
goat, themselves taking good care tb save 
their own skins., ,Pyer and-his- fellow o.ffi-' V' 

' -cers , aud'civil bflicers like Sriram certainly' ; ; 

■ desefvcd 'condign !a;nd. exemplary.punish- 

‘ me'nt. . But. many highly placed civil: qllD. 
■cers also, deserved' severe- puhishmenf. . But - 

■ whereas iii the . case- of the mhitaiy, there' 
has t.been 'some, 'dnlk . qf punishment and; y 
' a semblance: of . it, dn, the case of the heads, y 
of ' the-.', eivil 'adhainistratiod .nhd .others ■ ' 
jissbeiated', with ! them,-, there hasmot been;',': . 
eyen/ahy’ talk ‘of pu’uishih’ent. ■ - ' '- 'yi'.y 

. WTiy the French'? -Failed and the, 
-Britisli Succeeded in'Empirp-c,;. 

'■tffy/<;''',yy'buildmg:'ih .India.^■., f 

•, ;• :..:,The. truth -ds,’ ithe. British ■ G.'oyernineutyy • 
has'in '.the lease -'of the ■;oiHciaIs ; directly . dr ; ; • 
indirectly ' concerhecl in" oppressing. thePaiif; 
'jab; acted according -.tq,'.: the tiiii e-hqnodred ^ .v 
. Bntish mie'thod.du-'dealing.ti’itli'liigh-'plaeed,. ’'.I 

- officers'" priiltv ' bfp .ihisdeeds,' •ih . . parts' of •; - 
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. e principles laid down by him, as 
above, were accepted by all sen- 
;ople in Great Britain ! Says he ; — 

‘ jT^sonahle and moderate men of all parties 
m Clive's case. They could not pro- 
him blameless , but they were not dis- 
abandon him to that low-minded a.ad 
ms pack w'ho had run him down and 
^^get to worry him to death.” 

-J Unnecessary for our present pur- 
n-ri describe in detail the inquiry into 
conduct. It is necessary only to 
from Macaulay’s essay what the 
p-ions resolved. 

Commons resolved that acquisitions 
"t^jy the arras of the_ State belong to the 
■"■lone, and that it is illegal in the servants 
. 1 5 state to appropriate such acquisitions to • 
d 'Ives. They resolved that this wholesome 
f i^bpeared to have been systematically vio- 
3y the English functionaries in Bengal. 
^.-Subsequent day they went a step farther, 
^‘^‘solved that, Clive had, by means of the 
which he possessed as commander of the 
i forces in India, obtained laige sums 
, tjeer Jaffier. Here the Commons stopped. 
;,phad voted the maior and minor of Bur- 
, s syllogism ;_but they shrank from drawing 
“ peal conclusion. When it was moved that 
hive had abused his powers, and.'set an evil 
^ "'ilc to the servants of the public, the previ- 
^aestion was put and carried. At length, long 
’ /the sun had risen on an animated debate, 

' ^trbume moved that Lord Clive had at the 
time rendered great and meritorious ser- 
[£' to his couutr^' ; and this motion passed 
a division.”* 

/^e do not know wbdtlier, when writing 
tbove, Macaulay was conscious that 
'■e. irouy or caustic humour might be 
■''' into his words. But, it does seem to 
'funny and a very grotesque kind of 
'jteousness which lays down that, if an . 
jjer of a State practically plays the 
fckmailer or the robber*, he must not 
bj the gains for his personal enjoyment 
aggrandizement (which is right) but 
/t these wrongful gains should be kept 
the use of the State ! It did not evidently 
^ur to these Christian Pecksniffs thht the 
I sons who had been, by force, forgery, or 
Ud, deprived of their possessions should 
. ^ them back. Macaulay, however, 
rises the decision of the Commons in 
,h terms. His pronouncement is : 

'Tbe result of_ tlif-i memorable inquiry 
to Its# on the whole, honourable to the 


iustice, the moderation, and discernment of 
the Commons.’ 

We may note in passing that in the 
Panjab affairs, too, the British Cabinet 
and many members of Parliament have set 
forth in clear language the major and the 
minor premise of the Indians’ syllogism, but 
the logical conclusion has not been drawn. 
And the verdict of the Lords amounts to 
a declaration that Dyer has “rendered 
great and meritorious services to” 
the British Empire. 

Some idea of .the British method, as 
understood by Macaulay of dealing with 
imperialistic offenders has been gained. 
With that method Macaulay contrasts the 
‘ French way in the following passage ; — 

“The equitable (*) and temperate proceedings 
of the Bntisli Parliament were set off to the 
greatest advantage by a foil. The wretched 
Government of Louis the Fifteeuth had murder- 
ed, directly or indireetb*, almost cYer 3 ' French- 
man _who had served his country with distinc- 
tion in the East. Labourdonnais was flung into 
the Bastille, and, after years of suffering, 'left it 
only to die. DupleLv, stripped of his immense 
fortune, and broken-hearted by humiliating 
attendance in antechambers, sank into an 
obscure grave Lally was dragged to tlie com- 
mon place of execution with a gag between his 
lips The Commons of England, on the other 
hand, trc.atcd their living captain with that 
discriminating justice which is seldom shown 
except to the dead. They laid down sound 
general principles ; they delicately (!) pointed 
out where he had deviated from those prin- 
ciples ; and they tempered the gentle censrure 
with liberal eulogy.” 

All this in plain language means that 
the French were logical enough and 
/ just enough to deal with offenders against 
foreign non-European and non-Christian 
peoples in the same way as ordinary cri- 
minals arc dealt with. They followed the 
maxim that “criminal justice knows no- 
thing of set-off.” They, did not con- 
nive at tire crimes of their state ser- 
vants on the ground that the misdeeds of 
the latter had been advantageous to 
France from a worldly point of view. This 
was one reason why France failed in Inuld- 
ing up a lasting empire in fudia, (and, of 
course, there were other reasons). For, if 
any nation follows the teachings of 
Buddha or of Christ in its international 
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; ,''^;ppnsibilitic3, to present facfcs_ and _cir- 
c;;i-pces':in;a*uianncr which is misleading, 
to '.blame non-ofllcials nnjustljr for 
;'\'“'hTO'’liave. done, because they did not 
?;s h; Aftcr'tlie publication of the Com/UH- 
think 'it bur dtity to place before 
. 2..^ .iliq.tthet results of our investigation to 
the'm'fo arrive at a correct judgment. 

;^,s to be bbped that the Report will be 
the press of all provinces and that 
^J;':^iily papers /will make large extracts 
‘"* r.t and draw, attention to them. The 
narrates in chronological order all 
^•;the Committee have done and it is a 
y -^hble record. = As regards declaration 
nine, it IS to-be noted that famine was 
'.’'^f ed in- a- part of the adjoining Madras 
.*/' ict'ofGanjam;' which was not worse 
fb-te'cl than'^P.unl ' 

t i^-lgarding deaths'diie- to- starvation the 
‘ f mittee observe':'., ' 

i' ,is a,wclI:k’no\vn fact that Government are 
s-ys slpw/ to 'admit deaths from starvation, 
y.'^at ’'there have'occtirred even hundreds of 
jrf; cases;,/iu' the famine area is beyond all 
'We'have.' got ' bigiied statements from 
."/livcs'.’aiid''.- neighbours, of persons who are 
have died for want- of food; •We have 
ti'iClyes'secn and. reported a few , such cases. 

i- 3iye a-.list'pf vsqrne 'such cases in Appendix ■ 
iWith particulars necessary .for ve'ritication.., 

, 'Jist; is by.ho'means exhaustive. . , , ’ ' 

;%id«ice;of villagers has in ‘most; cases been 
jVbbprhted by, village’ Chankidars.-- Alniost all 

ii- Chaukidats; haversigued ^of, attached their 
■'mb impressions .to' the'stateinent they made 

.bs.'/rn'- most icases thelir . Death- Registers 
ke'- examined ;'bnt'' no ■ entry'-, of death ' from 
'ifvatio'n was found. / ' ;• ' ' 

Th'e.pha'ukidars.werc' dmbst-. all-^'unanimous ' 
siting that the' absence of • siich- entry vras 
of their siiperibrs who forbade , them. - 
•Jinvecording the- true caHse/iiii-cascs', of.'dcath"; 
;1^^b;,st%’v-atioii.’ ' i-v/'- 

K-.M*:?^ .^^^! 2 ’/Yatioiis/are.' supported’- by ,.'a ■ 
t^Sr brstatemeiits.made ''b.y. .Cbatikidars.' 

b.thefs,-//apd' ’ - fonnidable.-.listsX' of., th'e ,• 
•^^es,'aiic1,.'addl:esses' of,-, persons/ wlidse 
cath -waa due to'starvatibn. '• '. 
'VTbh'tpmmittee.haye'' shown 'that-'.'-^the 
bree-ifdpqr'tamt' .’cohditibiis ' necessary, ■ for j 
he -declaratipif of fEimine haye: beeh. rnofp--;. 
h^:sufficiently” 'sausfied/'i-f ' ■ ■ /- >>■ i 

; i.The.Goybthmentv.Pom'xhnmppe’ .has been- '/ 
m -. jdetaib .and': the; most import-. 
made; therein have;-, ■ been.' 
^9;.bb'lint6rtectk' AYe .wibmake.only,/; 

fchis/part .of the';Repd’rt, , ; 


StaiewciJi in the communique — The Coranits- 
siouer Air; Griming visited the area in March 
Ctli but ..was unfortunately prevented from 
seeing, the worst place by a storm which made 
Kutcha tracks impassable. 

Rctnarka by the Committee — Out members 
who waited in the area for the. Commissioner 
cotild.find no storm or shower dr even a cloudy 
sky on- the' day ;of his visit. If hevared to do so, 
he could have gone to the worst aSected parts 
for which ' he. was requested, and for , which 
comfortable 'conveyances were provided- by the 
Collector, but which were not availed of. We 
therefore fail. to . see how_ Kutcha tracks were 
made impassable, which iii the . best condition 
arc field tracks and never, motorablc. ' 

■ It is to be hoped Sir Edward Gait- and 
Mr. Griming 'will appreciate /this.-' 'retort' 
courteous” instead of the .thofe,- rustic 
“lie direct.” - Another flat -contradictipn- 
may also be quoted. lii the/ ofiicial cbm-r; 
muniqiie it was said that' “the (rea'sbri.for , 
giving less than the standard ration.-, is 
that jungle products are '.plehtifu! in .the 
area,” etc, The Committee reply ;• “Wb., 
emphatically deny that jungle prodiictp 
are plentiful in the . area. ' There is . ho ' . 
jaiigle at ail. The jungle' in: the ■ aHected ^ 
, areas of sadar. sub-division exists, - only- 'm :■ 
the ima^hatipn.” ■ ■ / 

'/ "It isftabe hoped the Bihar' Government 
wilTubt again have recbnrse’to.' the. .'futile ' 
task ofexplaining away.-its' criminal .meg- - 
lect '.of duty,.'/ relying -dh ,'the';,untrust- 
Aybrthy statements madp by.pffibials fro'mv 
Mr.. Gruning, the divisional Commissioiief,’ . , 
down'^/fo / frightened .\YilIage chankidars', 

, but address; .itself righteously aiid • gener^ 
-ously '.to the ’ duty of-saving'livesj p'airticu-- ' 
• larly ' as' . some, faihincTstricken/.and v other 
t'racts- .have ' been-' recently ^/devahtated; by , / 
'floods.;-,./.'' 

;F16'6ds ./and.;Famme.; .y 

■ '/Famihe.cbnditibns' :have prevaired for a- 
■ long' time -in a good many districts, m'^ihg 
.life ' unbeaf able-;to the* poor, ■ ' whb.fprhi the • • , 
; tnajority - of the'.inhabitahts.bf-.the' 'c'bun-,:,-,'. 
/ 'try,'.' ,Td,;;add-. to' their .miseries, f/spyeral . 
■’livers .Have bve'rflb'wed their banksf.'vvashy -.-j. 
,/ing - a'way. many/, yillages 'and;; ■/ spreading.'.y- 
/fdeyastatidn arbun'd , ■ over-',', wide tracts ,-df 
/■.cmVntry. '■ There have; been '.floods nn/'.the 
';'jSuv'arnarbklja,;the'/Brahmani,’'.tlfe,Cpssyey" 
/.ppfl ' snipe ''other .iflyers.:. -The ;/ Midnapbre - / 
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‘"*4 tlie.citi 2 cas 'Were, told they must Imut 
,;..ies. ;'.,TIie:-tq\\m - was' to be razed. The 
'“;')rdtested'' against atmihilation of the 
'^s'ldv'at ''Pae' time a proposition to 
;;'ietii/tq~ remain at their own risk was 
/■;d.' Bitt recently the ' citizens organised 
}H'ny;far;.thc;pitrpose of moving the town 
.‘:4he danger zone. ' The Conservancy 
: Kaiisold' theni land ■ for the re-location 
ct-promised 'to .assist in the enterprise, 
jamways' are to be built across almost 
,;ds'._to dhc. new site and allofthesnb- 
;■ jbuildin'gs of the town will be moved 
;‘; i Those homes which are torn down, 
Replaced by model:. cottages of the type 
oy the Conservancy Board for its wonc- 
-’he dpwnd^ bmng planned as a model 
;With sections /or cottages, two-and- 
/qry ••houses; , factories,' , parks, business 
etc. ' It is expected the moving will be 
jed this summer.; Three railroads which 
ough the town, two steam roads and an 
'idiue, -will be- re-located sP' as to pass 
h. the new town' site; .. 

, ji.-r'method;; 66' constructing , the, dams 
v4 Believed to be ’uaiqile in the United 
/pS of America. ',' 

'so-called.'. -/hiyd'rattlic ' fill’,' method is 
'4isedi.'.'.Ins,tejid -bf hauling the . earth’ to 
'Tin; in ^'card -dr- truck's',' it.is mixed with 
t,4nd puraped-to the dam. 'as' mud.; First, 
’pdges'iof earth arc 'raised','* with'!' steam, 
ds;- marking the width oftlie dam;, niiid is.' 
'hd'to'the crestspf these. ridges'ahcl allowed 
bwjdo the' hollow ■ betvvecn. ■' The', sfonesT 
[/eavy 'niateriaT arc; dcpdmted 'along "the] 
];.'cdge of the dam, and the 'silt is yarned to] 
^illn.thc centcW . Wheu the: silt ■ settles the, , 
/'■is dra-Wn' off; As' .the dam" rises,; the. 
le- material, .deported; along -'the; : outside ' 
s';"shpulders!’- of great . strength, .while,"- the ' 
fy;'cq're'.;of silt is; impenetrable td,, •water.', 
heCrs:- connected with tlie .project briievc; 
/thus., secure" .an!: ideal dam " structure at a', 
muin'cost.; .'Thus the system alsd', makes.,' it;' 
.mle'.td/use '.the: yarthen material at liaud./.- 
.ATli^hpl.-Taethod.' e'mployed'; is to, wash dbwii' ■' 
f j ®*d?3.mydraulically; intd’ .hig ‘fhog boxes,”.' 

-the .‘mud:; is mixed,' ' and' from ’.wliich -it is 
paped;' {tP/ ./he-^./dam. ; - 'A , great quantity of 
’w'^?d^hed; 'Und/his ■ is;-supplied',t6 all of, • 
't.dam Maes;.from'/a ..cehtra.l'; station ‘ large, 
.mgb - tb,.:care'; foir/'-the electrical , '.heeds of a - 
;Dd.. sized city; /■ 

]rhe;pr<yect "'also • includes , the widening and-, 
;aightehiag . of Vall.'of'/the-, nVet ' channels 'and 
T.buildiiig of hiahy miles of protective dykes'. - J 

article'- .in: ;the.;f ScieniiSc ■AmSdca'a^; 
;,^l?strate4 wdtli 'Teprodtictlons^bf photo-;''' 
f^P%;>,'wmcH;'afe;'halciirated;to,m ; 

^.|5P^P?.P*'P%',^l''khtbe;j:-Indiaa' /engineer 4 


coitldi describe for tbe'/ndtan readers what 
flood ['protection works, exist in different 
provinces. of, India,' reproducing illustrative 
photographs where nece.ssary, it -would be 
appreciated. as something; dbne to educate 
the public on the subject. . ; ., 

, , Emir Peisal in a Dnemma, 

Tlie Catholic Herald of India writes : 

: The -'Frauco-Syrian •umr is a.ttributted to 
'‘Feisul’’s.'., temporising attitude iu-;cbnnection 
with the Ffcn'cli . endeavour to arrange 'the use 
of the Beyrou’t-Alcppo. iine, Reyak, .which 
latter is just within ] Feisul’s territory.” If this 
is the’ cause, tins new War is obviously linjusri 
Reyalc' .',being:,within. ' -Emir- Feisul’s ■ferrhoxy, 
be lias 'an' „ obwous ' right to .prevent ..foreign', 
armies crossing- • his' frontier, - whatever be- ■ the- 
pretext. No nation would allb-w- its neighbours r, 
to build militaryilines on. its' territory,. ■ But just, 
•because the reason - ik ; so friyoloiis •ive' . refuse; 
to believe it, though it is attribnted to ' a French/ 
source. Fcistir .is a clever' iniri^er,- and we 
must. wait, for the French to state their- b'wu 
case.-_ in- their own language; -There ',exists,.a 
political clique-oh each side of the .Channel bent 
. on wrecking . the Entente. The present piece 
of- news beaus marks of its origin. . ., . .. 

.'■.The fact 'appears to be that, Emir Eeisal 
has .found-;' him^lf between the horns, .of; 

. a' dilemma. - He'.' cannot -.please both the- 
French and . his ; oWh people. , The Arab 
Deputy If 6m whose article.in Le. Populaifi 
we i-'quote'd some';] passages, in ' pur- 'June-, 
hnmber, very distinctly /says 

. . pTherc .is a 'good.-detil. ofytalfc.-abont Emir 
Faisal. ’ That plays', no part' in bur demand for, 
complete independence,' Not .only, his .'throne;, 
but- his'.’very ;,life wo^d be in .dauger-were he 
-to .consent . -io' any; ,;curtailmeht:-.,qf Arabian 
independence';”;:--' ■■ 

:] Ifl.ds .the Catholic. Herald- says, -Emir 
■ -Feisalis a 'clever intriguer and if he, is -really 
.intriguing, .there 'can be Tittle,, doubt that ': 
/heAvillfiiid hiniself outwitted / because for; 

. centuries ' the' Occidimtalsv haye-r proved*.. 

. 'superiof ,'to - the •'Orientals; in force,’ fraud,'. 

' lying' and bribery- .ih /mterhational/affairsi,. 

'. with ; the exception; , of „ , only- one ' Ariatic. " 

;,'nation;;''/ ' 

' . Lebanon 'Froclainis Independence.' :i 

' -According. to Reuter,' 

; '> ./ A'-tdegram' &,6m;. bamascas - >"daied^ the. ; 1 Tth . 
;July; 'says -dhat; the. ' -Lebanon- "AdministrafiTe. 
i-Cpuncil has declaiyd'/heiadependimceof Leha'noa," 

], affeir /iefusing ' the ■■ Fwiich mandate,' ;/The' de/] . 
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. /er been known to be friendly to 
>,’3 and Indian interests in tlie United 
Indians are not excluded from 
‘■^'Britain, but they are excluded from 
a. It stands to reason -then that, 
, occasion would arise, the Canadian 
1 er in charge of the whole British 
lisy would prove more hostile to 
‘j'b and Indian interests than the 
■: i Ambassador has generally been. 


■fdian Troops and Bolslievikis. 

'»• following telegram appeared in the 
itHerald of June 14, 1920 ; 

“’Indian Troops Join Bolslioviks, 

Jvine 9. — A.^ wireless from Moscow 
'• s tliat -the Revolutionary govcminent 
,,,, at Resht in Persia, alleges that part of 
;',Sdiaii troops at Kesht have joined the 
^ tionists. — ^Kokiisai Reuter. 

probably this report which, parts of 
Allowing Associated Press message, 
'ndict 


^ Simla, June 14. 

orts have been circulated to the cfTeci 
■n Indiaii Regiment mutinied at Constan- 
■i • and in a recent speech at Paris Mr. 
^nmad Ali stated already in Persia it is 
3 Indian troops refused to fight. Enquir- 
_,re made to ascertain whether there was 
''undationYorthese statements. The General 
■)J commanding Constantinople has replied 
allows : — The report regarding the mutiny 
dian troops is absolutely wiUiout found-. 
Ear from mutinying, their services in 
^ operations have been remarkably good. 
General Officer commanding Baghdad has 
! that there is absolutely no truth in the 
nent and report referred to by Mr. Muham- 

Jili. ^ , 

], Scientific Laboratory in Tokio. 

Herald reports that construc- 
‘ \vork for the scientific laboratory, 
ted some time ago under the auspices 
le Science Association at an estimated 
' of SIX million yen, in Tokio, is making 
dy progress. Six million, yen is equi- 
nt to more than ninety lakhs of rupees, 
endowments of the Calcutta University 
ege of Science do not come up even 
half this amount. Of course, the 
inese being independent can make 
icy in whatever way they like and 
iC private - and public purses are 
cr their own coutrol, and hence they 


cau spend liberally for scientific equip- 
ment. But if we. wish to survive, our 
sacrifice must be proportionate to our 
dependence. It is said that with the 
completion of this laborator}.' in Japan, 
that country will have one of the most 
perfect scientific laboratories in the Orient. 
The w'ater required daily for the new 
laboratory will be more than the Alitnicipal 
Waterworks can furnish. To meet this 
demand, accordingly, a well about 420 feet 
deep has been simk, the result being very 
satisfactory. 

Lala Lajpat Rai Elected President 
of Special Congress. 

The election of Lala Lajpat Rai to pre- 
side over the special Congress to be held in 
Calcutta in September next is worthy of 
commendation not only because of liis 
sufferings and eminent services in the cause 
of the country, but also because no 
Panjabi has hitherto received the highest 
civic honour which is in the power of the 
people of India to bestow on any country- 
man of theirs. 

Illness of Mr. B. G. TUak. 

The news of Mr. B. G. Tilak’s sqtious 
illness, wdth the further information that 
his condition is critical, has caused great 
anxiety in the country. He has been a 
doughty champion of the cause of the 
motherland. No suffering has damped Ips 
arclotu', no danger cowed him down. 

A Lie Piu’e and Simple. 

It is said that the English press in East 
Africa accuse Mr. C. F. Andrews of having , 
been actuated by motives of self-interest 
and money-making. This unadulterated 
lie could have been invented only by men 
who know no other motive than money- 
making and whose God is riches. 

Boycott of Coxmeils. 

It is said Pandit Rambhuj Dutt Chait- 
dhry of Lahore is against the boycott of 
Legislative Councils. Xoun^ India sums up 
the reasons for disapproval of boycott as 
mainly two ; 

(1) if the iiationaHsts refrain, the moderates 
will get all the seats : (2) Since through the 
Legislative Co uncils we havemade some progress, , 
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, ^^tcring .ttlie new CouucHs because we bare 
'."T all notfdone quite so, badh' ia baring 
A -ed less popular bodies before. The answer' 
q^i^ction.is that the dividing line hadnqt 
b'een\reacb'ed,.; we bad not, lost confidence in 
„.,.sb"_bdne'sty;,'and .. justice' or.' we bad not con- 
^^wqin ourselves, then to carry .^boycott to the 
St'^ssful .;cnd or ^we bad. not thought of the 
J|.b6d..in.the,t-vva3',we are doing to-day. Pro- 
ild the- three reasons, operate to-day. After 
'■jbanners^and inethods change ■,witb the times. - 
^ ''must 'grow, -with our years.' IVbat -was good ' 
^hghfoqd/or.our babvbood -cannot be good, 
(•jfigb Tor., manhood;- , • 

this -we have, nothing to tirge. • _ 

hpb-6peration'‘,and the .ebimcils. 

o-ppt'ra-tion means working . together 
‘/. hrihg i' ahbut 'a -desired result. /"Wben . 
'.sv said ■fchat.t'ihdians’ should enter -the 
sfislatures. to'! “co-operate,”:- we' should 
?Vto' understand what is the object that .. 
't sbhght :‘,to ;he attained and the , parties 
■‘'py;-whpm we : £iTe''tp' ',co-bperate., ,Our. 
^^tional, object,, whidi is the,- main'-objett,' ' 
?the -.^attainnient' of free hrid ^liglftened • 
I’llectiye:;.: ■'ihahliood,.; If ' :th’e party of.:; 
ii'irtiesf- with'.' who, m we 'atf '.' asked.' to-/; 
i^'fpefate; ; be v -wholly' 'and heartily'.-' iii-.. 
'■'your vpf the gaining;;’df the sapie-qbject, ■ 
iirdpefa-tiph can-be' a: reality. 'The parties;; 
hth.!,wh9ih.:‘ Indians; are to '.cpjp’perate in 
^.e Go'uncils;are the; official, Europeans. -and 
;,le -htln-official Europeans, : . The former are;-. 
hairily-;''i;he -';ihdian.’ "Ci'^il-Seryan'ts..; It is ■ . 
;aiihed},that the 'Reforms i are meant and'.' 
^;fuld‘Be,able' to inake.a-nation of ns (that ; 
Tnpt -durrideh' and estimate of them), "and; . 
tis'-known.-tb' -whatbxtent the Indiari-Ci-vil- 
jefyice.hasfsuppbrted-.the Reforms. There^ ' 
^rfifeis hot-difficult to guess w'hether.;,the;;.; 
vi,'W.lians;wholIy and heartily . support pur / 
lationaf object of 'attaining. a'Tull-'-measurc- 
hf e; and enlightened collcctif e-manhood; ■; 

' W :,pttitu‘de of ;the-hon-officiar.; European; ' . 
pinmunity.is, easier to,-gttess.' •'.''Tlieir public ' 
;^.sspciatipns and organs (the, Ah glp:lndian:;_. 
;!|purnals).haye opposed ' the Refqrnis and f 
(cpntmue.:,f6fridiculeV;them'-'.wheueYer,.the;- 
;pccasion‘i.anscfi;;'fh^eh -attitude inthe -Pahj-! •' 
^h-b,- af^rsfisfa-good.;. guage of -what.'-lheir ! 
jafti-^deftq-ward'sllhe.grPwthdf a free': and; 
.^iighteii'ed’ Indian nation- wq'tild; be; .iBhf 


pean community in India appeaj 
to" support O’Dwyerism, Dyerism, Frank- 
Jolihsonism,. Bos-worth-Smithism, anc 
, O-’Briehism,; thatis.to sa3-j;they appear t( 

■ support the doctfine.thatfor.safeguardini 

■ Europea-ilV dominance it'’is';nght, , proper 
necessary and commend able' under certaii 
circumstances to kill • hon-comhatant ua 
atmed Indians by the hundred, '-to machine 
. gun ' and .b o mb from the air- ndn-coihbatanl 
-- 'Indian .m&,' women,- and-) children ^rvithbul 
knowing! who or. ■what' they- are , .br,; -whal 
‘they are doing, to , flog schopl-boyS' chosen 
by lot, to; humiliate entire Indian humanity 
{and.’ seek : to kill their, foul ; by subjecting 
,'them to all.'sqtts of ' indignities, ' to.'.inshit 
Indian ■women by.’remoApng their .veils, by 
';kicldng -tbern, by . abusing,- them '.iii-jrapst 

■ filtby. languagf , by subjecting /. them {to 
grosser putfag'ei and to have ■ recourse 'tp 
’other continentakand insular, .Teut6nic'(?) 
methods. ! . Our main object, ■-then’, ! does'not 
.appear to have the. support : of -the.officiar 
. and,,hbn,-pfficiar’.Europeans .of, the '{present 

• day. . Of the future :We!cannot and, /need; 
;n6t speak |,it ishot witli a' fu'ttirh genera tion- 
,of Anglo-Indians (old stylej-tHati-we of.tKe, 
'present'.generatipn are:asked 'to.cp-'operate/ 
- '• As.the parties {, who are'. to. cp-.operate' 
•have not .the same.mhin .objectfwe.dpVnpt 
•see ■why-'thefe.has been' such -loud talk' of 
;.co’-9peratioh,-{.:!We do not! deny-that.. there- 
may be.co^opt'ration in small. matters. But! 
if. cannot be !wdrth', pur while/tp discus A' 
! co.-operatio h add ’ npn-co-foperation , day ‘ 
after day, week-, after, -week, 'month' after., 
/month- in; o'ur drgans of -pitblic opinipnj and 
-it would be.alsp a.wasteof'timeand'energy, ■ 
'on our part to, elect representatives and:, on ;- 
their parfto,, attend Council {meetings,!arid 
work, '.there; ;.if''cb-oipera.tipn,{be , possible 
i/oiity in! trifles 'but not in- the chief .object . of : 
.natipnat existence and , 'endeavour.' There--j;-: 
.forc,let'.'us,.be frank /and. -say /that findiah-., 
representati-ves! .cam become' members of; ; 
and- work in tKc legslatures ,';either.;f o! (f ) 
'obstrhct’and: thereby, .try' -to /frustrate the:.', 

■ stilish., . pbjects!'/ of - the ...official.' .'andVn^^^ 
pfliciaT rEtiropean members, '.oc (•2);,-to,r' ■ 
,cb-,operate /-with®- them:, ih'ub'u-es'sen'tiaf of I' 
{mm'pf matte’rs^prf S). tf/gSud^^ ihtir ■ '(the’ ';{ 
/fhdibn'menibers!) p-wn axes .by siibbrdiiiat- .!.^! 
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of domineered over and 
never tal«n it for -ranted Saf Zt ^ 

tries to eater a l*-islative 1-.r>T devoid of national self-respect, of 

necessarily be understood to ^ sensitiveness in that respect ; hvt^ 

by a desire to “co-operate”— win de§ire that our sensitiveness 

may mean. It is possible to enter ^ while swallowing f 

with the object of “non-cn.or,pp ^ quite appreciate the sense of =5% , 

'But full non-co-operation can mean .^^ose who would avoid entenfi 

having nothing to do with the V fS'^^atures in order that they^Jf,^ 

that is,'neither electing nor aettino-pfif’ associate in the least witl^' 

Note-eo-operation ani ^^^e no sympathy and 

ment Schools Indian people. But we do itss^ 

The Non-co-operation -x ^a should consider whether politii^ 

“-seious and - 

children to Gowmmsnt JitSi f "tel" “i: 



cniiuren to Government , 'vmcn are not sell-imt 

tion. A, the m?St„t5a,w/",'‘'”«- "■'>?“ '^i*»rsement they hi 
the same for all Classen nf ' laws in the fram 

schools, te., schools'' whip have no effective voice, 
studente for _ Send nn Non-Co-Operation may be AB« 


the same 

schools, U., schools ’"'whll/'''''°^f^^^’ have no effective voice. ' 

university or depatemen^^ ^oit-Co-Operation may be Aj 
public examinations, we do not Inde^ Form of Dependence 

.fte- imderstood by eonsU 
able all ^^liation in India nnnsists io 

boSotSd.Tuf“£ 

to be educated? Truly 
pendent schools arc verv S "'^de- 

and very few 

competent or have cnoua-h i 
teach their own children or to 

pecuaiaiy position to keen' ,? • a 

fortlicm. Weaienot hliSdteT? 
or anti-national infiuence of defects 

schools. But in spite of +Vr ?''^t'nment 
better to stud children therl is 

tnem Ignorant ObstSon dP ^ 
and boycott are necessan- 
cirtmnstantcs, but con2ructf 
also to go hand in hand °^ght 

case of civil litigation -n* us in the 

^dristd" not to lmve“?^*'utors 
tht_ Government lav.-courte k to 

taeur disputes settled hv tv..' 1-° Eet 

tiou, so parents v.'hde •'-» --neir xocif 

send their children to Qn^ not J, ^P'^d by thS 
ought to hat e bcuiXid "uhool, . uunovance ‘ 

atgc manv lands ofhp ^ different ftoi 

Govcs-naitist hel-j ■ } uj^v kij,d % bi the described above 

whether s-rfiTi.T uia^' bp . t uperatorvi things whie 

' tan in of, A'uudxwi to Gover,!,?*^^ ^^'ain fr® been asked eitlw: 

m the kast add to the hutioS theproducte 

urtie[pc Tj purchase of genuine ' 

Properly speaking, th 


agitation in India consists ia 
resolutions on the duty of ^Govffl 
matong prayers, submitting 

f ° ugainst oppression and u 

.bhjs kind of agitation has bse 
political mendicancy. There is « 
™c lod, that of bringing pi^esS 
ear on Government bv civil disofe 
on-payment of taxes, non-co-op 

^ trouble to Government i® 
thal°p ^”d non-violent manner, u 
w^v may do things 

tmrei, 1 f^usire. This method, toOt 
u metLd dependent people, is 
the hpi ^ uiendicancv, a form of® 
There ^ others ; it is not se 
binds of begg^; 

beln b th ourpity^ 

^bose who as 

j i-ueir voeiPpp.,..^ m2i 
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p come tinder the category of Non- 
f'ctational activities. No doubt, if 
i Swadeshi movement aflects British 
'"Tacture and commerce, pressure will 
directly exercised on Government to 
■' them inclined, not necessarily to 
'"'ccording to our will, but to satisfy 
offering us some substitute for 
power.' But suppose Government 
"IS real power under pressure. Would 
'rid should we then give up ‘Swadeshi’ ? 
;f;mly not.^ Therefore, we should al- 
:r), under all circumstances, stick to 
/ideshi.” It is a metliod of earniug, of 
,.ivc work, different from both kinds of 
ilicancy. 

' nilai'ly, liaving our own independent 
"pls or system of schools is positive 
i :. Such schools there are in free and 
,)endent countries, too. , Their need 
li; dependent country like India is much 
' ter. 

’/'The Rusli of Youtli to the 
Universities.” 

^ the opinion of the London Inquirer, 
''e are few things more re-assuriug in 
troublous days than the rush of 
‘di to the universities.” But in the 
'ion of the countrymen of the editor 
iie Inquirer out here in India, there 
'few things "more alarming in these 
blous days than the rush' of Indian 
'h to the Indian universities. Our 
don contemporary notes with satis- 
/n that 

.le number of students and graduates isre- 
nbly increased, not only in comparison 
^ the lean years of war, but compared with 
figures for 1913. And now in London, as 
lanchester and Liverpool and elsewhere 
; demand goes up for better equipment so 
' tins tide of educational aspiration, which 
■j^sher’s new Act will certainly add to, 

- he taken at tile flood and so "lead on 
rtune," IVe wish the promoters of these 
3US schemes all success in their efforts, 
most we wish that while the technical arts 
intellectual studies are fostered the young 
Is may he filled with great visions of the 
use of all "letoning. Without spiritual 
ire they and their nation will surely decay ; 

1 it, there is no height ofescellence impossible, 
lur wish coincides withthe wish expres- 
above. We, too, believe that without 
itual culture nations decaj' ; with, it 
fc is no height of excellence impossible. 


American Opinion on the 
Opium Trade. 

In the House of Representatives, U.S.A., 
on the third day of June, 1920, Mr. Mason 
submitted a resolution on Great Britain’s 
opium cultivation, ‘manufacture and 
monopoly, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and ordered 
to be printed. The preamble consists of 
three paragraphs, and the resolution 
proper runs as follows 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives that the American Govern- 
ment should make a friendly request to the 
British Government that the latter should, 
for the sake of humanity and Christianity follow 
the example of Chin.a in abolishing the cultiva- 
tion of poppy and the matinfac&re and sale 
of opium in India and other parts of the British 
Empire, except for medicinal purposes. 

Resolved further, That the attention of the 
British Parliament be drawn to the fact that 
it should exert its influence as a matter of 
Christian duty and charity, to end the intoler- 
able sin and crime of the drugging tlie world 
by Great Britain. 

Right of Asylum Recognised in 
America. 

It is said the deportation proceedings 
against Bliagwan Singh, Gopal Singh and 
Santokh Singh, the Indian revolutionists 
and political rebigees in America, have been 
dismissed by the American Federal Gov- 
ernment. This is a recognition of the 
right of asylum, even thongh the refugees 
belong to a subject, non-Biiropean and 
non-Christian race. 

Sir ISTarayun Chandavarkar on 
the Panjah Atrocities. 

As president of the public meeting of 
Bombay citizens held on the 2nd July to 
consider the Panjab tragedy, Sir Narayan 
Chandavarkar made a dispassionate, 
dignified, just aud courageous pronounce- 
ment. He spoke of the excesses of the 
Panjab officials during the prevalence of 
martial law last year as a Hot on British 
statesmanship and British sense of justice. 
He proved to demonstration by citing 
facts that “the disturbances had their „ 
root primarily in the wise policy adopted 
by Government,^ with reference to the 
Rowlatt Act after the Armistice. In his 
opinion, 

The Rowlatt Act. seeking, as it did, to fetter 
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duriac" 
Tsifd 


the lilies of toe people, led them rightly or Baring the ilutiny of 1S57 there were® 
wrongly to ft^ that the Gov^ment trere taking there was violence and there was indh./ 
aavautage of toe victory totaiaed the war, retah'ation. As 01^ VicSo? of the time. : 

since thc^ ma become strong and invulnera- Canaina wrnr. I. A. “ “wnr to 
ble, they W'ere trying to fetter the liberties of toe 
people and were inaagnrating a policy of suspi- 
cion and distrust. I am not concerned here to 
discuss whether that feeling was -weU-groTiaded 
or not, whether it was reasonable or not bat 
It tvas there and it was the duty of Brirish 
statesmanship to remove that impression I am 
therefore, of opinion that it was Goverament 
that created the situation, and that Govemm“nt 
cannot escape responsibility for it. 

^he nest point wliicn lie urged was that, *- pn^nciv taiie action because, . 

having created the situation which led to thp Bhe to expose his couctrycs^ ^ 

disturoances, the Goverament introduced \tor- <^'U 0 Uoh he had taken steps to 

ml. Law and handed over the peop’e of the .he recurrences of similar vindictive barto 
Faniab Doand nsTirl toi l a- m tae fotiir/» _r_u — ^ 


Canning wrote to the Qaeen 

.^he Mutiny, there vras rao'-a 
^^uiscrlminate vindictiveness abroad evet® ^ 
those Y.’ho ought to have set a better ert-r 
Xot one man in ten, said Lord Caiinisg,;J^ 
t-o think that toe hanging and shooting.®*'';;, 
or fifty thousand men vrould be otheni^^ 
pr^ticable and right. In spite ofLordCasto 
attempte to check that rabid and 
nate ^ vindictiveness, there was indis® 
nanmn!? and T ,1 hoto'. 


Pnnjah/Dcmnd;ha~ny;uJ7oorL'tormmt^ 

aatoormes, wito the result that the htoS 
Law ofScers, le& in the exercise of ancontro'k-ri 
power connived and enforced their 

amounting tobarbaritv 
%toito leaves no room for doabt that th^’ 
were bent upon humiliating the oe^l- 
degradmgtoem in order to Lch them a 
which th^ vrill never Xoree^ Tf i - . - - 
deftoceof toeilartial Law oiheere that tlloilf 
' anceraosthe made for xhe«iact toa‘ j 

tofaM a sadden situation and thev hSd 
to act promptly and decisively without saffi«W 
time for cool and cautious deliberation* 
this defence is.falsiilcd by the facts” Tho. 
of toe martial law oScem 
Hunter Committee sufficiently p-oves 
v/hat%vas done was done deiiVr?rriI 
on the impulse of the moment ""^t 

no time for calm decision. 

Sir Karayan held that Mr >r ^ 

dc^patcE ‘keems to h"\e Lm 

with a vietv to "oleasi- -iff l- ^*^^tteri 
/ays that the conclusions 


clsa' 

p^alues upon them, bu f 
tee recurrtnwC in the fatwe ^ .prevent 

bkane or regret, tooald *‘°r 

-r.nc£s ever produce a'mi'’ -i ‘^^rcunis- 

inat wlntooccexred as 

tiow this policy wc4d 

^hcre cr.d htsa no expirici^Ak?^,-^’ if 

tiS- balW'eimic toil k’i u pa*t to 

shat the policy c-^'Perience to 

y^cdtze l>« ttotd cannot 


therecurrences 

m the future, should similar situations 
uesee now that toe steps taken tbss " 
forgotten in the Ceylon disturbances ttoef; 
ago, and now in the Punjab tragedy- f'" 
iu-^i these precedents before 

* duty to represent to Padis-; 

British pubhethat the sitnatioa<^' 
1 01 o excesses in toe Pf A 

1919 sBould be dealt with in a more 

Aat formulated in toe Sec«^ 
of State’s despatch. 

•2.^“ has not been so 

^ u people cannot be b-!^ 

for holding that the method of 

passing resolutions- bas % 
and toe time for some sort of cirJ ■ 
obedience has come. It is no doubt 
decorous to say that it was after 
constitutional agitation the B®®' 

ia unsettling the settled fa^ 

the Bengal Partition. But is it 
b^ory to ignore the other facts 
OOTureences which constituted the ‘h 
hose days ? iloreover, in thos 


^rational should be done. The if 
fblto°' agltarion shoult 

tS ia iti widest est® 

'^’‘^Poas in its armoury- 
^circumstances require, 
his condus^ 

to the '^as at Erst op?'- 

• lew that the Viceroy shoa 


I’toiied and ivM-ri T: — 
, "* * KSi.3ilcCl hv 


ree^k the Viceroy shot 

Sedy. view afterwards accepted 
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HEGELIANISM AND IMMORTALITY 


t enliglitenmcnt on one of the most iin- 
portant topics of Philosophy, a topic wliick 
wiu never fail to be of paramount import- 
Jnd absorbing interest to mankind, one 
philosophy of Hegel. I refer 

* problem of immortality, understanding 
It term the continued existence of the finite 
ter death. Did Hegel accept this doctrine ? 
>y no means easy to answer the question, 
lore m his writings is a systematic dis- 

All ^ tloctrine of immortality to be 

• edher subjects of fundamental 

student of philosophy are 
treated of, but the problem of a 
r hfe IS almost entirely ignored. It is true 
tuere are a few passages in the Philosophy 
•ligtonm which belief in immortalitj- is 
‘ssed, but these passages are exceedingly 
guous and cannot with certainty be talcen 
the finite personality survives 
3 . otirhng, than whom perhaps no one is 
eater authority on Hegel, indeed tells us 
t tiie whole pendency of the writings of, 
keliefin the immortality of the 
*1 1 -f to “the warm manner in which 

-t nails all such categories as the infinite and 
ml » ^ < melancholy of the thought of 
, to “such expressions as that unrcalitj' 
n, thedeaphofthebodyisthe birth of the 

1 “that we have but to 
ect allthis to feel convinced of the peifect 
uty of Hegel to the hope of iinmortahtv'.” 
u P^issagcs on which Stirling relies can 
j be said to support his conclusion. It is 
that they express Hegel’s fundamental 
ction that spirit is the presupposition of all 
therefore, be conceived 
. t existuig, but he seems to mean the 
rsal spirit of which the world is the 
ssion rather than the finite spirit of man. 
te, for mstance, the following passage in the 

>» 
i 


Philosophy of Pelipon which is perhaps tvpical : 
“The soul, the individual soul, has an infinite, 
. an etern.al quality, namely, that of being a 
Citizen in the Kingdom of God. This is a 
quality and a life which is removed beyond time 
and the past; and since in is at the’ same time 
opposed to the present limited sphere, this 
eternal quality or determination eternallv 
determines itself at the same time as a future. 
The infinite demand to see God, i. e., to become 
popscioiis in spirt of His truth as present truth, 
is in this temporal present not yet satisfied so 
fiif as consciousness mits character as ordinary 
consciousness is concerned.’’" Now, I tliinlr, it is 
hardh'- open to doubt that by the eternal quality 
of the individual soul” in this “passage, Hegel 
understands the spiritual life based on the 
consciousness of oneness with the Absolute and 
not the indefinite prolongation of the finite self. 
Alan is immortal in so far as he is lifted above 
time tlirough the religious consciousness of 
union witli God and this immortal life is lived 
here and now and not in another world beyond 
the grave. “The immortality of the 
soul,” we are told in another passage, 
"must not be represented as first entering 
the sphere of reality only at a later stage ; 
it is the actual present quality of spirit ; spirit 
is eternal, and for this reason is already 
present.”! Universal spirit, that is to, say, as 
the priws of all is incapable of perishing, and 
if man is immortal, it is because he h^s his 
being in it and has no meaning apart irom it. 
This,, however, does not necessanly mean that 
he, ^11 his finite form, will survive dearh. What 
is imperishable in man is his essence and that 
ess ciice is the Absolute Spirit. 

All this, however, throws no light on the 
problem of immort.vlity as it is usually under- 
stood and Hegel resolutely refrains from helping 
his reader in solving it. The reason of this can- 


ciety Philosophical ^ Phthsophy of PeUgian, English Tr. Vo(, IIJ, 

it SchixieghPs History of Philosophy, p. 440. i CH , p. 57- 
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0 by his tlicoiy of the moral ideal. * 
according to Green, the eternallv 
consetousuess presupposed in the 
ot nature is partially reproduced 

i-u animal organism. This makes 
ature a contradiction. As a limited 

1 of God, inan is finite, but as one 
he IS infinite. Ho, therefore, is driven 

> solye_ this contradiction, to be in 
what m possibility he is. Perfection 
. cure, the complete development of his 
3 comes to be his ideal. This ideal 
' * potion. Though iif relation to 

actually is not, 

^ ‘•hsi'c were not a consciousness for 
existed, there would be no sense in 
^cnat in possibility it is, for it would 
.2 nothing at all.” Tt must exist not 
1 or out in or as a self-conscious subject, 
te that self-realisation is possible for 
,y as a member of an, ethical community, 
om the nation the individual is an 
mstraction., But it is equally true that 
'• ^'h persons. In combating the 

. ,1^ ^he nation is an aggregate of iji- 
must not fall into the equally scri- 
supposing that the national life 
■■ rf f where except in the widened and 

^ ct suf^onsciousness of the citizen. The 

‘'IS it is indivi- 

^ good man united with 

bond of social relations, 
i. .*^5 of Humanity, therefore, ‘‘can only moan 
) (xr/i^^'^®°“^^?.*^o.racterto personalcharac- 
h personality we begin and in person- 
Realisation of human personality, 

Js possible _.,only in society, ‘‘cannot be 'a 
■ rocess to infinity but must ha\e its end 
^-ernal state of being and that no state 
g could be such end in which the ‘selG 
P^'-®o“=ihty presupposed by the process 
Utter extinguished or treated as a mere 
inmi-j progress of the race and 

wiyy.i* possible only on the basis 

-Quality, if m the attainment of the end of 
u development personality is not extiugui- 
out enriched, immortality, it would seem, 
y iiecessary postulate of 
rvnoi does not e.xprcssly draw 

tenonr of his thinking 
" irntioi, 1 • ‘^”^Ph''C3ib he lays on personality 
■ ^ system from that of Hegel and 

in I reason that, in spite of his silence 
^’, 1 - possible to regard his phi- 

‘ f‘''Tou_ivible to belief in immortality. 

’^•alue of our moral 
yyy r?’ also hays stress. The 

.ill sntu he i argues, is realised 

because of the transitSrincss, 
m-nt ^'angers and the failure of the 

aiy fo be the evils' of 

• 'cry< often, its opportunities ot rising 

" Prolog, rhttt taClhus, Book HI. Chap. JI. 


to a higher state of existence “It is in meeting 
the risks and sufierings ot a transitory life that 
the^ noblest features of character, courage,' 
patience and the power of self-sacrifice are 
e.\erc!secl and matured.”* When the soldier 
sacrifices his life for his coiintiy, when the 
martyr prefers death to disloyalty to the cause 
wiUi which he is identified, death'is not a meie 
incident of the higher life but the very means 
through whieli it is realised. Can it be believed 
that the event which m.akes possible the realisa- 
tion of the spiritual life in such cases is de- 
structive to it? Our ultimate reason for believing 
any thing of which, we have no direct knowledge 
is that -without it no I'ational interpretation 
of the experienced facts can be given. Is the 
supposition that the organs bf the moral forced, 
by which, after all, the course of the world is 
shaped, perish at death consistent with the 
rational! tj' of the uni\ erse ? “I think that every 
one who has loiowii intimately a great and 
good maii^ feels death in his case to be almost 
incredible if by death be meant an end of being. 

If the world is a rational and therefore a moral 
dj'stem, it cannot be that this, the most pre- 
cious thing we know, the only absolutely 
precious thing in the world, a character built up 
and matured in goodness through all the trials 
of life should pass away and be lost for ever ” ! 

If, tdicn, we believe that the universe is a 
rational system in which God is self-revealed, 
future life would seem to follow as a nccessaiy 
consequence. The world w.oiild be irrational 
and meaningless if what is highest in it perished 
with the dissolution of the body. “He who has 
lived for itrutli and goodness,” Catrd rightly 
concludes, “has built upon a rock that will not 
fail him lY there be a God who governs and raanb 
fesfs Himself in the universe. He has become a 
part of the divine life and he and his work 
must remain. 

In his_ F'unclanicncal Ideas of Christianity 
John Caird bases his argument for a future life 
on the inherent capabilities of our nature. Alan 
is not a merely finite being, a creature of time' 
destined to pass away. There is an clement 
in him which distinguishes him from the lower 
animals and to which it is possible to apph* the 
term ‘eternal’. This is the element which raises 
him above the limits of time and space and makes 
him one with the spiritual principle presupposed 
in the e.xistence of nature In the finite things 
and events which constitute the world of experb 
ence, an infinite mind is revealed and it is 
because we are a reproduction of this mind that 
it is possible for us to transcend our liiincalions 
and to be conscious of our finitude The intelli- 
gence which is conscious of events in time cannot 
itsclt he in time “AVhen \v c think of our tem- 
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Wallace points out that it is an incradi- 
'^-‘iidcacy of manio believe that the power 
‘^nature, in, spite Of appearances to the 
« on his Side and that life is not ex- 
' bed by death.* It is not easr* for him 
, di that^dcath is the termination of his 
, ':e. ^ Tltoogh this deep-rooted instinct is 
^ aid to ns in the struggle for existence, 
■'tong to suppose that it is a mere prodncr 
ution. If, in order to avoid the paratv- 
" iOught that all is vanity, man said to 
« ‘let there be a life ihcreafter,’ it is because 
t'Spoke in him "sometliing other and yet 
j^olly other, than himself.” But all that 
r-'esistible belief really amounts to is that 
pinner true being is not a visible and a 
, e thing, that it is that in ns which is 
;_^nguished by death.” We do not know 
. mg more than this that “we arc above 

- eyond time !” This, to be sure, is giving 
..ne > instead of bread. The conviction, 

- r, that we, as spiritual beings, transcend 
, can scarcely he of much use to us as a 
i, ning principle in the battle of life. 

' afessor Watson, like John Calrd, regards 
_,^rtality ^ as a consequence of our essential 
e.t Finite as he is, there is a principle 
jin which lifts him above his limitations 
, Enables him to view all things from the 
^ point of the* whole. This distinctive 
due to his ideal nature, makes him one 
y God. The infinite wealth of the divine 
5 prospectively his and to take actual 
^‘ssion of it comes to be the inevitable aim 
life. There must therefore “be eternal 
'ress in knowledge, art and morality lead- 
"p an ever clearer and fuller comprehension 
jjd.” The immense potentialities of our 
re must be realised and “all eternity would 
/ to he required to give opportunity for 
;ress in the knowledge of God and for 
loxuuation to his infinite perfection.” It is 
cely possible to believe that a being who 
transcend his finitude and be "a spectator of 
,ime and of all existence” and wbo is conti- 
lly ‘maldng progress towards an ever- 
ancing ideal should perish without attain- 
Ihc goal of his journey. “In struggle and 
flict man has gradually attained to a 
isure of, knowledge and morality and it 
s not seem credible that all this tod and pain 
t strife^ should be sttddenlj' cut short for 
t.”, iCjtis objected that such couslderaltons 
'ely point to the never-ccasiug progress of 
human race, the answer is that although 
ml progress is only possible through the 
^pvvaxiou imd fellowship of men with each 
'ler, ft ultimately involves tlie “conscious 
rsOnal participation of all ,the members of 

" Lectuici mid Essays ott Nai^tral Tlisoloiry at’k 
mes, p. eo2 — 7. - 

of Ecl!-ffi(}.ts Expcihnce, 

ih IL pp.3fq— 17. 


sorfett' in its highest triumphs,” If, therefore, 
it is legitimate co infer immortality from the 
unrealised possibilities of human nature, it 
must mean the immortality of the mdividnal 
and not met ely of th^ race. 

_ Jlr. Bradfey does not think that the immort- 
ality of the soul is very probable, though he 
concedes that it is barely possible," What 
exactly survival means and how- far it must be 
personalis, in his view, not easy to determine. 
A sonl may coucinue to exist without a body or 
“auotber nervous sj^tem sufficiently' like our 
own_ might be developed.” A future life is thus 
possible “even oil the ground of common crude 
materialism.” , A thing is impossible absolutely 
onlj' when itcau be shown to be inconsistenr 
with the nature of reality. This the conrinu- 
aiicc of the soul after death is not. But to say 
that survival is possible is one thing and to say 
that it is probable is another. It is idle to 
attempt to determine the chances of it where 
we havc_ to deal largely with the utilcnown. - 
If we judge by what little knowledge we 
possess, ‘ a fnhire life,” Air. Bradley declares, 
“is decidedly improbable.” If it is urged that 
the hope of inmiortality is indestructible and 
that the clcep-seated cravmgs of our nature 
miist be satisfied, iMr. Bradley's answer is that 
it is irrational to demand that "every desire 
of every kind must, as such, be gratified.” 
“Wdiat is there so_ sacred,” he asks, “in this 
" desire for a future life.” Its attainment is not 
implied in the principles of our natur^, nor is 
there anything particularly moral or religious 
in it. Ij ofeomse, desire to live a life, of cons- 
tant pleasure and no pain indefinitely prolonged, 
but this wish of mine is incapable of literal 
fulfilment consistently with my place in the 
world. All this, siueiy, is only a travesty of 
the position _ of the believer in immortality. 
The real point of tliis argument is that the 
unrealised possibilities of our nature go to 
indic.nte that this life is only the first stage of 
human e.xistence and that somewhere else the 
career begun here will be continued and com- ' 
pleted. There is such a disparity between the 
ideals and aspirations of man and the opporlu- 
nities for their realisation in this life that 
unless we believe in a future of never-ending 
progress, it becomes impossible to regard the 
universe as anything but fundamentally in- 
coherent and irrational, “The sense of the 
incompleteness of oui personal life, if death is 
to terminate it,” as Professor Ward imly says, 
“has gfowu tvith our moral and religious 
progress and is most keenly felt by the best of 
men ami by men at their bcst.”i “If without , 
belief in immortality,” declares Mr. Bradley, 
“our religion and our morality will not work, 
so mucli the worse for our moiality and our 
religion.' ,Thc remedy lies in the correction of 

® xipp’-mai'cs mid Etaluy, pp. 501-10. 
j- r/'c Etcilni vf Ends, p, 3S7. 
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‘L'Liathis way? Is so much of suffer- 
of our dual nature only ? If 
-1 evil) though common, must be 

- KT-sbarecI, why should not their clis- 
j ^-:be on^ more equitable principles^ 

well to say that sufferings are 
ties of soul-making. They are _ as 
jj ! d-destfoying. How much consolation, 
■'-lers, would Dr. Bosanquet’s philo- 
^.^Fofei to the inhabitants of ravaged 
.'L-'ind stricken France ! So long ns 
stand that the root of our pleasure 
. is our own nature, “we cannot,” 
' )r. Bosanquet, “pick and choose 

he hazards and hardsliips which 
^;,‘[y, confront us. \Ye cairnot say that 
'd.- of evil would be very well, but tins 
find is more than we can put up 
j"'^s it possible for any one overwhelmed 
? / .’misfortunes of life tO be so heroic 
unless he is supported by the con* 
,3f better things to come ? “The sense 
y unrelieved,” as Mr. Balfour for- 
• \uts it, “of wrongs unredressed, of 
rJ -‘yond remed 5 ’’, of failures without hope, 
;* al pain so acute that it seems the one 
fbsjitcnug reality in a w’orld of shadows, 
';;tl depression so deadly that it welcomes 
V pain itself as a relief— -these and all the 
i ^nesses and injustices of a crooked and 
ii^world, may well overload our spirits 
i •'tter the springs of our energies, if to 
, 1 / rid only we must restrict our gaze.' 

•;'f hot possible to deal here with all the 
a-fhnt points whiclf Dr. Bosanquet has 
S *u his discussion of the destiny of the 
;. 'iff. '•His view is the outcome of the 
/ in which he agrees with Mr. Bradley 
A 1 limited modes of being, aU finite indi- 
/•arc transformed and absorbed in the 
i le. .Persons, like everything else, are 

- in the Absolute, are elements, not 
'jrs as Dr. Bosanquet tells us, of the 
: te, but the albmclttsive reality in 
. ehending them transmutes and re- 
, ;es them. Nothing from the ultimate point 

W remains as it^appears to our limited 
.^ehension. The separateness aud mutual 
,’i\yuess of the finite selves is due not 
aeir, strength but to their impotence. 
,lses from the separation of a limited 
3u of the total content of reality from its 
vt. To realise our personality is “to 
b ourselves in our exclusiveness ” Per- 
u or completion of our being, therefore, is 
ipatible with the continuance of the ex- 
e self. Tt implies that “we should include 
more material aud lose something of our 
'^sivencss,” But^ why should the extension 
area of our being mean the weakening of 
/nnk vnth oiir past self or the dissipation 
' csonality ? The ever-widening circle of the 

, Essays anil^Ailiihssis, p, cm, , 


contents' of the growing self must surely conti- 
nue to be Centred in the unity of the self-same 
consciousness. .\ little child develops into a 
great philosopher but the latter does not lose 
the consciousness of his identity with or become 
more impersonal than the former. As the same 
content can belong to diffeient selves bke the 
common base of several triangles, their in- 
creasing perfection means not tlieir exclusion 
from but rather intimacy with each other. Dr. 
Bosanquet allalong lays stress upon the contents 
of the self and seems to forget that the form of 
them, viz., self-consciousness is not less essential. 
Whether the finite personality survives death 
or' not, “ what is certainly preserved,” he 
argues, “is the content of the self, which is 
secure in the .-Yhsolute.” But if the principle of 
the conservation of values has any meaning, it 
cannot be that the thing of highest value, the 
persoua/it r of man, is not conserved. J)r. Bosan- 
qnet contends that what is essential “is not 
primarily that the goal of development should 
be oar personality but that it shall be a perso- 
nalitj'.” What came from God is for ever con- 
tinned in God. But God is not of the dead but 
of tile living. The father needs the son quite 
as much as the son the father, and in the Abso- 
lute spirit they, in and through their difference 
are one. The truth is that Dr. Bosanquet’s 
conception of the Absolute requires to be amend- 
ed. Things are not blended with each other 
aud -merged in the _ Absolute. It is racherthe 
Absolute that is differentiated 'into things in 
each of -u'hfch it is realised as a self, w'hole and 
undivided.® Dltini.ate reality, that is to say, 
is not a single unitary self, but a system of 
selves, objectively expressed iu a system of 
intcr-relatixi things and reproduced in the finite 
selves of men socially united with each other. 
From this point of view, selves arenot mere 
elements of but members of the Absolute. 

A conception similar to this is put forward 
by Royce in his well-known Gifford lectures and 
on it he founds his argument for immortality.f 
He conceives of the Absolute as a unity of 
selves, each of -which is infinite of its own kind. 
They, like the monads orLeibnitz, represent the 
whole world from their own individual and 
unique points of view. The content of experience 
of all of them is the same ; it is the form .and 
mode of experiencing that varies. These selves, 
infinite but partial, are interdependent on one 
another through their common relation to God 
and are unified in God because of their distinc- 
tion from and relation to one another. Each 
one of them requires the others as its supplement 
aud “its life with them is’ an eternally fttIfiUed 


* I have fried to sketch this view in an arbefe 
entitled "The Absolute and the Finite Self in the 
philosophital Revie-s! of America fjuly, JOiSj. , 

■{■ Tke and. the Indittdtial, Vol. If,. 

Lecture X. 
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■*’ ■m'eresfc-l fractioa' of 'the universe.’ 

’ ii.!:'<jiniYerse, 'of .those things whidh are 
" in.'s pace with" my body and, in' time 
'States' and , the actions 'of that body*” 
is ' the: outcome of an ideal cons truc- 
.iJJjmake foi: /the', practical purposes of 
:is-^ugh^ it-' is' the- only place Yvhere at 
S>fi^'is; p6ssible for-; us to hve and work, it 
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: because God is hot. somewhere beyond ' false^ .as .the materialist’s universe of mindless 
.vja ,hvhfch we> live, it' does not dollow stuftVl.Ypu cannot sever from each other the 
P^;, 4 : .t9mpletely, .manifested hi it; The mutually com'picmentarj elements of a concrete 
■''’’otM 'wc call ' real, may be whole 'and place onc on'thissideofthegrave - 
;:£XybfM»dder reality; As Mr. Bradley and, the other beyond "it,. This world, as an 
■ ' "what, we call our . real environment ^perienced world, is for mind and, as such, is 

spiritual, 'just as the other ; world, consisting of 
facts vvhicH can be real only as known, must be 
ari objective' world and, therefore, in essence, of 
the same .kind as the world in ■which we exist at 
present, ^dye are loo ready to' . assume that 
what lies beyond the ken of our senses at 
present is, as such, spiritual, forgetting, that to 

.... .... beings differehtljr situated and possessing senses 

si :i'r. anything we know, be one of the . of another sort, it.may appear to beas, 'material’ 

Kv AC — j i.„ as-._the_ things, around, us. There ; is nothing 

which is hot; 'both . physical and spirituat from 
different points' of -view. ..To form an unduly, low 
estimate of our present abode and to sigh ' for a 
realm, of purely spiritual entities is the' outcome 
of Want, of 'reflection .and false philosophy.- If 
youf spiritiial lybrld is not here, it is' nowhere;- 
and any sphere into which ypu.may b'e ihtrb- 

. t - . = - - duced after death is bound /to^ be ■'surprisingly, ■ 

r^^i^nisra. andr-deatir may "mean nothing analogous to this. The, .only difierence. whicH- 
f';;/'..aii’, the:', separation of ' this body from mav be, expected is that there piir , hopes' and .' 
.'.ypal adjunct,. As. its ideal counterpart, aspirations will be.hetterfiilfilled '£md- the-.- condi-' 
’,•( lying' sout; may continue its careerin tioh^ of higher life will be more favourable 'Jthan ' 
.■^'.rohment supplied by, the encompassing - oh this planet. . iBnt every where •, the real', .world . 
J^iyorld; . 7: '. must' be; of ;the same, stuff, nnspirithal-' if, ybii ' 

;^;;;wp,rld , beyond, however, is, not purely view- it superficially and ■■spiritual , if you take ;' 
';‘fd'>ny ‘inore;'than this . -world is purely • it at its maximura, IJltimate rcali^ is only one , 
';.;.l';-,,'.Spirit has- its' content in- .facts of ahd'that reality is the Absolute' mind embodied 
‘j 5 ice/ arid any, .world, , in order.' to be a *in a'uniYersetof. which the visible and the" 017 
itjalb'must'.'.'conrist , of facts :. experienced Visible.\- worlds . are mutually complementary 
fjh-. The real is also' ideal arid; ideality is. .'elcments.r.-'.' “ . . , , . . . • ' 

except in' the. real world;. 'A world of' o ' 

eternal essences, 'bodiless. minds' is: a;,-; ilii-DAR, 

of the'.;imagmatibh;. ah abstraction OS' r University of Calcutta. •• .'""v 


bJit.es of reality, and there may be an inde- 
:!-:S unber of ' btlier real . worlds superior 
v-w-vn’.’f, >A11 these worlds,-.- however, must 
-r- fas comprised- within a single system 
;«;'y and..-.it is in this ■ inclusive sy.stem 
it, .God cahhe regarded as fully revealed, 
j -Jiye j-with'.the invisible world_ and fiuic-. 
jy,a'';it', .there, ;may. .be an invisible body 
"jh "si- pud 'supporting .the perishable phy* 
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;,.;;41ie,“ 'ek£renie, ...etid'-Vof -, the -..Village’; of , 
h.AIadhabpur j therhstands h'.reh building, 
?' rearing; its stateB*; head, in -.the midst .of 
;d'en.',';A-.girl . could 'ber- frequently ;h'ee'h'> 
s.balcbniesV which; Boasted .-.of. beautiful 
j'balustrades? .V lnVtiie - carly-’morhing she-- 
id-standohllie" eastern;' balcony.; lobkihg-’ 
;'rds dli'eji river with , Imr;-. face' resting' bn ' 
■wb slender, .'and • .white, hands.' '• ;riie, pure,. 
it‘r'tB,i?o V9f.;heV face •: used Take' . bn, a./ 
TirighTcpm, .the ‘;';t‘ed ,;falhsh "of'.;daivn;,' T.f ' 

I'herisimply a '^rl, , she 'is , 'nofc’ fully, dest' 




cribeci; >;it. Vva's' 'hard; to- .telj.. her .ageb;' Hey 
, -.large h'r'e'y eyes - carried Iti thefr'.'. depths. '.the ;. 
■ ; sorrow of centuries'. ‘.. /Her; carriage was' slbw ■ 

' ; l^e; one ,'bf,,:advahced' Bears, , but -.het;- slight 
■ %ilhj\vy''£ighre. was that- of a yohng girl, y- - ; ■ ; 
■■■•l-c’V^Befbre'.the-b'feak’of.day'at;; the ffrst;; .note.'. ,, 
.; o.f'birdsi the, slender-Vfigure-;, ot;..:Sunandk 'was; 

; -.Vd'-be ':.seeh ■advaheihg towards, the; bathing 
:.;place.bf the', river, '.Avhich , flb'wed, by ..the .red" .; 
: ;■ house; ' As- she. returned .;af£e,r'..,h'er: hp^h Herr ;; 

A.'wet’dre^'clirighg bto'- heri-ypuhg ' Body - and - 
, Heaving’the impress of h'ef’.'vyeL feey on 1 every- 





fibres 

.lotuses. Her Ups werr" 'P stalks of 

soft pink like the heart I>uf 

But that v.-hich caused 1^®^’’*- 

leave her tnv=tr— i,-” '''’^^“*'-godde=« *^a 

sigb oat her g^gf ^ f j-ingdom and 
this hard eart^ secluded co'ne- .r 

bystanders hidden 

The laughter ana 

>'-0idpaIa"eS*l:R,f S«ed 

“O'- lack the Her face did 


fob sbptemebr, 

then that so fair a thing could 
■ s jirth on tiiis earth ; she remusC^p^ 
f garland of celestial flotcers blotwy'H? 
t s eavenly home by a mad storrajf 

rU t or foul, in rain. 

a<-rKness, she never failed in her akt 

“ he same place she ever stood as»,J 
Joy and sorrow' sfcgg 


,•,-: JO) 

fi * “—oohdancy in the expressi^^ 
ace. But so long aslhe eyes of 0*;, 
Oh her face, it never lost its smile-* 

.^u,upa,acethetvholeVP 1' .■ 

reoindod kyS of li” *“*«»> df Sooandsi ali, 


cifhn u ^.bedroom of Sunanda: at, t 
rnn- stood a smairbox of mzr 

wog stte "■ ‘’■'..'“St- 

hnf II "'as wntten hr " 

nf i ^ ^ '‘be cherished it The: 
•o ®^‘Os of knoudog beforehand W 
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not" ‘:‘f;/‘'^^''‘^bed,viih 

h-.t .togrmve over'/ f i ^"swer, nHat 

SoJ to mScr^e 

strancfers t never i^.,, t , ^ 

Wtattoanother’S„,f^™y ■ "»t U%?'S 
»“c?o'ru'o?ML“ 

"Aro j-o« 3'‘„T’ S?if 

once. »'V„ , ^tone r ’ , ‘’“o said. 

bbcther'est of you^ flesh and So"? ''•bioh''lo ^”" 00 ^'”^ possesses 
gjrk > 0*^1 ^“^"•orcd this this thincr-h ® is price 

strange -iyUh a “be is unwilling 

• • ''''•? anyone, le^if if 


if . -1: knowing before 

thp.'„ "fatten, as jt was not addresS' 
“evealed his name. T 
"To^ ^ Jbmgs about the pe.' 

rpmi; j "'hich otherwise wca 
thus hhknown for ever. ■'Thel' 


. the smile - 1 , 
mon?n‘'pubrT ^be 

Ahd on7Sf ^be sake o ^ 
tempie of .p., 

‘ /eguiarlv as Jht^ ‘be 
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And 

i-nere is none fr ^ ‘ 

'^’boh 

of the rive- 

■o-e fWdry morning j;m5.“'-?''birly asJhc^jbe 
^•apfU Witi, its goldr^n - "b' ‘be spire 7i 
;* ??‘,'!o''Vn setting and as of4^‘‘be 

'*!tn his ivjn , *> yj, Western sK a^ hg 

bereen '^"‘b, even so ^ bre 

image of th? standing ‘be£."^Fda 

g'^!«,Y..hhi,ern t "I a dres.s a!! ‘5 the 
praver. In j*’’ loia-d in thi- / ^'‘“and 
'ry-id.. ?yy, of r.“Lt';'.'»?o Of 

y-e fccsfsd 


i_i hnman being possesses - 
. {1 - ‘be possessor is price! 
with “he is umvif" 

such a i is loses its 

w-anl fr, "u"^ ’ “ “’y sorrow. 

nothing elJof anybody, 

“b'ng, w-hjch r very own, to v 
recess of mv 1 cherish in 
hidden, heart So I keep i 

cease tn . ® time .vvili come-wl 

charge of ii ^ 

none e!s-rJn i vero- .os 

heart from nfr i 

has.e kersi p-_b^‘‘'^ *Tod and no: 

iorrosY beneath ^ bid this 

green turf SdiTh' 

"■o.-nb of tP ‘be treasure lying f- 
looked noon" earth. You too ha' 

1 do nrf"t!"^ nia.sked with 
this tale nf f- rvhethsr j-ou svi 


^^*'^inikemocnl4; 




bSSa .batore the 
It k'^mine 

‘-d “apossible 


==0 1 do nrk i ^ 
tt’is tale of tears"."’ "'’b^^ber y 

she used pbV'b takes its 


cniv rr" “o Hr, 

^'■'“s.'did then tool 

meant nothin"- b 



WHEN LOYAETIES CLASH 


1 1 single tie which bound 

irli - , earth was her love To a child 
hlL'" friends and playmates 

some to 'it and 
ij. ^ come drawn by the bond of joy 
■L'’’m is a willing slave tol 

'C'’i^''r'’^P®'^°r. Miserable indeed is he, 
‘^Wld rules with its soft little 
1 1 *" moment of ray birth 

frowned upon me. I did not 
5 - vith whom ties of blood connected 
1 no person ever approached me 
(-') * Diroib, inanimate nature was 

? 1 1 I was a stranger to the 

‘i", human emotions. 

'E^oiories of my childhood are all 
and shadowy. There is no event, no 
playmate, to which these shadows 
cling and take distinct shape. There 
< t which comes to my mind 

‘' X think of that period. It is the face 
■’■nother. 

impression of my life, 
st that I remember with any degree 
^rness, is one of weeping and tears, 
clasping my mother round her neck 
iobbing upon her shoulders. Tears 
Mvn her face,_ too The memory of 
®flll remains with me ; 
s like a white lotus drenched wdlh 
ok] man was standing by my 
T* Clusters of hair, 'White as the 
f'-^*r'cd his gentle and benign 
I have come to entrust this poor 
^ to 3 'on," my mother w^as saying, 
rable motiicr that I am, I cannot by 
means keep my child with me.” 
:okX man stretched out his arms to 
ne, 1 clung to my mother more firm- 
her tears fell fast on my hair. 

'0 /told you^ already that the world 
meant nothing to me but my mother, 
emed that the world was taking fare- 
■0i me in tears. The arms of the old 
«!d not tempt me. I viewed liim 
I Was too young to under- 
tuUy what was happening hut the 
ot mv mother's tears tilled ni\' heart 
tPtnble forebodings, I have no d{^tinct 
'Jcuon now, how- long that drama of 
ants sorrow Fasted, but 1 vaguely re- 
u-ur tuat when the cruel hinds of the 
<t3n fmiliv tore me from mv mother’*- 
1 u was already dark, and 'the ro-jid> 

> o _t.h. .^uci laui^ewiatjly. w.inted 
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to be away before she lost her resolution, 
one looked back at me from the door and 
with an inarticulate * word of blessincr, 
vanished for ever. It was the la^t sight 
I ever had of my mother. I do not know 
w'ho she was I have forgotten her parting 
words. I only remember the tears which 
tell upon my hair as she kissed me fare- 
well. iMy mother was the only person on 
whom I had any claim, and the only gift 
1 had of her was her tears. With this 
treasure alone I began my life. Time has 
continually added to it, but the capital was 
my mother s gift. 

I was born with a heart full of love, 
out the only -person whom I could have 
naturally loved, disappeared in the morn- 

'' at the approach 
ot daylight. I understood that . I was fated " 
to pass my life in tears. Laughter and 
love were not for me. But I fiercely re- 
sented this, I rebelled against my creator, 

1 w'as determined to oppose his decree, 
'iwom the day when my cruel benefactor ^tore 
me away from my mother’s embrace and 
took me to his holise, I banished tears 
trom my eyes. 

In that strange abode I passed the first 
few days in total silence. I refused to get 
up from the bed on which I had talcen 
refuge wdien my mother made me over to Uie 
old man. I w'olild not, eat or drink. The old 
man tried patiently to bear with me. He used 
to come to feed me with his own hands, but t 
pushed aside his hand in anger and would 
not open my lips 1 used to hold my 
lips fiercely with my teeth, lest they should 
open without _niy consent. The old man 
waited and waited with my food, sometimes 
till evening. He himself went without food 
^ because he would not eat 

whde the child entrusted to him remained 
unfed 

Jlo propitiate the little stranger every 
means was taken. l\fy room gradtiilly 
began to take on the .appearance of a toy- 
shop. The garden was stripped of fts 
wealth forme Vnd there also appeared 
a crowd of little bo^-s and girls. They had 
been bribed by the good old man to comu 
and make friend-, with me I never Jjad 
any friend, so my wh>de hc.art.. was grUedv 
for them. My hcnefactcr non- watched 
me with a ^igl* of content. Thy smife re- 
turoe I to mv f.ice. 

(jradailiv die •-ilent of’ 'hou-e 


h^r ame 
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e 

of 


borne tome. I began to call the old man 
grandfather. I ^vas called Sunanda hy 

nfme. e.cr I had any otii 

tauSf me'ht'" to’^^Slp .of ska 

ail can be askS o° T. 

of sorrows can be turned into bli=s k 

^gerlybehe^edhim. Eyerv^n ^ 

trated myself before the ?od T?^’r e- 
that filled my heart. To raff T bl 
confide. They were * had nothing to 

them only Sir ' E“ 

that yveli of tears which iSpf ' 

I lacked neither !ovi In 
father’s house. But for alftharr 
forget that there nas a feS 
tyveen myself and other cldl^ „ 
feedand baUie me himself kr f 
>oung to do things for tnvsdf IT ^ 

coldest yymter, rf he happened 

betore Ins prayers, he wonlfl ‘ 

again to purify himself ®ttd bathe 

fortification he took every 
things from me. but it is these 

whose eyes haye lost the ilIiL;,a!° <f&ceive one 

gives to every child WTipnp '^hich love 

f^ted byme!heshrankkTat f 

Uhou daskforexplanatfon? pT ^“t 

had I to complain of anviK.^ right 

my god alonf I ? “ 


also possesstd nmneroas chiidt^T.tk^ 
children. But all had foilow’ed ft* 
lootvtcp^^ cjf tbe goddcaS of plcafy.^t” ^ 
had only' one grandson lefE Bctfst|, 
bie^heretave.'nont he turned aivayffy' 

nnd left his liativ'e home. He 
any more tics, which are fofSi&i 
be broken. ' ‘i#- 

But as de.iih approached hSai.liM 
again to his deserted hoffift. ^‘Hef -j. 
‘‘Iiave 1 given up all whom I had efe', 
life, in death I will not be V 

Let rny ashea, too, mingle with thei® t 
Here it was that I first met h'" 
seemed to me as beautiful 
of light in thi". kingdom of dark d- 
-vlany years have passed since. 1 
you still remember that day. ■■ '* 

1 think that the river must 
clo-e to your house at that time^ 
Stairs were made leading down to 

before his“nravp ‘’"i fo touch Z Since then itfe^ 

again to' purify So r"" ““^aSi rtild':?"' “ l‘“"= ““‘‘r 

mortir,c,uo„ l„ o,„k evorvSilT.fia.aad ta,?‘1.dT;. It J'ioppSg&b 

people now have to walk a short dif ' 
the dry mud in order to reach the 
banyan tree stands close by ; it '' 
irom time immemorial, lookingdowcfy* 
J?age reflected in the dark blue&crft^ 
o current of the river has gnidu3*'j, 
away the earth from around 
roots, leaving them e.vposed. Tb 
ns tree, two large stones 

these now form tlie haft-^ 

of the village people. ,4 

that day’’, 1 had come out of v 
fitting on one of these' stoo^ 
V. not yet , turned rosy 

S The birds had jof y 

welcoming trills to the 
I ^ thinking ofu**J ® 

’i^t know whether ! had any ,ja 

“'i the person 

afnr ' me take shelter, 

the'end of his days,- %- 
wer?^.? tip ot Uie sound of footste^.f 
loivardsthe river •Bft;*’ 

VOTl lr\rvl'«j4 , t . r»w 


'^o 
smiles and 
his 


wuipiain ot anvthi 

my god alone I complained 'w-’i, ' 

pratthngs 1 tried T smiles t 

^se, as If I had seen or unL inan at 
Many a time have 1 scr^ nothin. 

SS’tbours as to who I 

^me more so, as the" yZrf T tnan be- 
day 1 heard that we w^i advanced One 

country-house. U f to 

wanted to dose hi- ^ ^fadhabpur , 

hu fol op.„ed1ht.''“ " !'!’>« uw 

We arrived in lU,, . , " ^ 

gether with the mango!blo! o^"‘'\ ’’°ase. to 
cd the approach of which hernia 

which vurrounded ^»tthe hugeSe' 

stood sl ent and deserted fT 'The hote 

once it held many npr-„ ^ have heard 

of daily occurrence. festivities were j° -' ‘«msetr. in the half lieht oi 

t»ovy. ^^t^hanged glances. £ 

“ticeandhe aud'"^ hearl craves for humav 

‘ ‘•s there were only the old- 
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• eBold task's engrossed all my alten- 
[ had no time for child'h play. Even 
f J pretended that you were nothing 
it a chance playmate, 
re this I never mentioned the word 
e to'you. But now I always jested 
lur coming marriage and your future 
This made you angry, nhich made me 
orse. That day, the last day of the 
>i Paush it was, you came to me with 
id of flow ers As } ou gave it to me, you 
out to say somethinawhen I interrupt- 
■ ' ; “What a fool you are,’’ I ^ried, 
tfways running after thankless tasks, 
the use of presenting flowers to me ? 
'.hing but casting pearls before swine. 
1 our presents for one who ivill want 

' looked at me with eyes full of pain, 
i ver expected such words from me. I 
[?to talk at random, as if I had not 
ood anything. But you did not know 
.' cost “ me to hurt you. ' Perhaps you 
. that my heart was made of stone. 

, t of such beds of stone the mighty rivers 
,.eit birth. 

, 1 had come to say something, but it 
-ed unspoken. You went out with a 
'd disappointed look. I ‘’called in our 
, our Manda and began to talk and laugh 
3r aloud. I am quite sure that you 
me ; I meant you to do so. 

, vas my love for you which made me 
s flint, r went on striking at your 
^ mercilessly. 1 must make you think me 
ind worthless. I must make you forget; 
promised to the old man 
■ras born to a heritage of shame and 
iny. I was determined to keep it to 
jh i w'ould not allow any one to share 
,st of all you. I would not let a particle 
^ shame rest upon you, and form a stain 
your, fair name’ So I tried to keepVou 
.istance from this child of sin. I was 
that if once I let you guess the secret 
K heart, nothing w’ould keep you from 
Ybu would gladly share my burden of 
,2- But I must not let you You were 
ast of a noble family- and I an outcast, 
i* God and man ha\e forsaken. How 
, Iw’O such persons come together ? 
nee L thought of confessing everything _ 
u. I w’anted to hear all you had to say " 
o tell .all that filled my heart. I wanted 
lU; 3 'ou what had ^ caused hie to behave 
a heartless thing 'and what it had cost 


me. But I soon gave up that idea. Why 
make ymur sorrow gi eater ^ You must forget 
me ; then what was the use of such under- 
standings ? But noAv I think I should have 
told you all. 

Once again we met by the side of the 
lotuses. Our eyes W’ere full of the memory 
of the first meeting. I turned off my' eyes 
lest they should re\ eal any secret, and said 
lightly : “What a w'ealth of flowers A\e have 
this year >” 

“Wh}', don’t you remember,'’ you said, 
“last year, too, there was exactly such a 
profusion ? We two sat here arid" made a 
huge garland of white lotuses.’’ 

“Ob, one cannot ahvays remember every- 
thing that happened in one's childhood,” I 
replied. 

“Childhood? Why' it was only last year ! 
Do you forget so sqpn ?” 

“I cannot remember every trifle,” I replied 
with a show' of disdain. 

Your voice had a mingling of sadness in 
it w'hen you said, ‘ I remember many greater 
trifles.’^ 

“Then you must lend me a share of your 
memory. I haAe nearly lost mine,” I said 
with a laugh. i 

If I had you now near me I could tel! you 
that my memory for trifles was even greater 
than yours. I remembered every look, every 
gesture of yours ; I had got by heart all your 
habits, likes and dislikes, f pretended to 
ignore you, but I never ceased to look after 
y'our every comfort. I tried to blind y’ou, but 
why' were you so easily blinded ? Why could 
you not see through my thin subterfuges ^ 

Gradually I grew more and more scarce 
to you I never had time to walk or talk with 
you But as I gave up things in outward 
appearance, in my' inmost heart they estab- 
lished themselves all the more firmly. I 
thought only of you , I worked only for y'ou. 
This w'as my' only Joy, that I could still serve 
you though y'ou knew it not But seldom 
does the god know of the adoration of the " 
votary. ' 

Every morning I went to the temple to 
prostrate myself before the image of the god. 

To him alone. I confided my agony and 
sorrow I told him alone of the deceit that I 
was practi.sing w'ith you, but it was for t'our 
good. 

But this confession did not bring 'relief to ^ 
my heart. For you, f had carried deceit even 
into my dealings with the god. In 'bitter 
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THE -MODEIL^ REVIEV*’ FOR SEPTEMBER, 1920' 


shameand sorroiv I confes:, tt and Jm- f 

torgivpes.,_ Daring the ere^iat S-.£' 

vbeaJ stoDa y.dth faoucd head and 

pirns before the image cf the p-od h 

he who filled my heart. I fel^ 

tny v.hole bod\’a it fiTi-af; '• with 

atkm of holy- ^ 

ofits inherited ain. 

cf 


Gk’.n when 
Conchshell 
blazed 


I sho-dd be born again 
M.V. cn the sikw krnps 



r' '-o.ic o; rno 

, " ’determined that 1 nje, 

by VgV? K ■ 

*■« }p^‘ 1 area-med r.f beioao-ef? 

p lining in a , >““h ^ in the fet^e 

temple and fro-n there ^ of the 

fife mad{ beauifulaa(j hannt''t”^ home- 

pie woman But 4o fort"- 

oream umi eome tr^.z tvV^ o-.er the 
ps'A against it vltl t ^’^^habilifi 

dream, and f cannot - 

brrl 


■51'' 

Kv, 


hlazcd,butibad neitSr'" 1!-^ 

them ; afi my sense- « ‘< for 

Even now. e-rery I -.-.? yon. 

presence there and V fy r-'' ^ oar 

, But when I 

fear used to taim hold of -nv h ‘^ tsniple, 
mde the god nntrr. h> B I had 

would snt harm b -feii .^7 neglect 


ss it 'dsed fo be io yoar days. i 
ivomen stili persist. But oflhsp^ . 
young village folk tvho throagvc’p* 
evening and made njy entrance . 
ible, nor one is seen any more- 
_ A great storm ravaged'’t!!- . 
tnat year . On the day of the stfiKk ^ 
dark even before evening. Dansg ^ 
se.erai large trees were torn 
Violence of the wdnd, many boats.^'*^ 
p and the river -sriidiy broke domi-iJ 
It was a mad dance of th^ elemsa^‘~^^ 
trembkd before i# ' , 

Betore the storm broke, the evccirl 
ship in the temple was scKnshS'f^ 
through. Ali rbe people left hi h*sts 
pmained for the purpose of 
-‘S.ily tasks. But I did nor ImoT» thsl ' 
had lingered behind. I never 
-appointed tasks before the 
smgle human being. Not even the f- 
e temple knew anything about ther'-‘ ^ 
niust have come as a sort of sarpxfev.^" 
, -^fer trimming and polishing 
Kps of the temple and washing 
I came round to the frok L 
swept the marble sieps 


»V/i Yr S. 

ninl xsaJU , , 

^hed to my lips. ®f' 
thed?" sot tell yoiifhertSl;| 

^ Parting. So 1 sMdr 

Whvfif^^”^*' cried out, 

Who r siveep the stairs 
whtoefe-?1 ^°^““2te being, ^ ,i 
1 l‘^^''C’iojispiresobighi' 
said, -‘Do nrf 

Ir ,v, " her belov ed is aho'*'*"^ 
- « «e dark I could not 

- > Of .r -5 


to f p*- . "* Bud; ’?ark I could not see’J 

T 'wMli the tmp'fc has h^^‘- '’•'^s hoarse as > os 

r ^hk fir., ■; P± Ijja ne ^ivf.n 


taem yrith fin,.:: ilS ar.-l 

e irrsicst of ihr- ? Thourh i - 

r Bverj Bicwcd'*^ 

kl-Mki ‘'“.t> '"S dS! *1' 

u„u wir, fiat,, j jiort;!r~' i*Hh 

Std. *bat 

" ! away 

^«‘«*'!ocr.n,yaedaow 


. llv; temole j- 


Oo Ion 


13,: ".as Doarse as rt: 

yoK in return for this,.- ^ 
Kith gb1n^g«^^B count of that, ' 

»Ben ay.aj 

i r^Jr^?P^ Korhing at all tqt oth^". 
^■-pheu, «Ko, vkhen gbe 

‘--'th? 


i 

an.’’ 

te>i{w''n^ '-Sunanci, ,E' 

ycu “Indeed ! "vVEatii 

^ *-pm trosi me " i. 
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'EFFECT OF THE PEIYY COUNCIL JUDGMENT 


away witbout another word, I 
_‘l;oon after, 

*■ hrotigh the night I lay awake, listen- 
he* crash of thunder, and the roar of 
•j|' _ as it broke down its banks The 
in torrents and at intervals the crash 
^‘"je tree, as it was uprooted and flung 
round, penetrated to my room, 
morning, as I rose and looked out, I 
'"'’carcely recognise the long famdiar 
f All the old landmarks were gone, 
■J-’br washed away. Many houses had 
many lives were lost. But the havoc 
was nothing to the havoc in my heart 
i, t day I lost all. 


Since then I have not set eyes upon you. 
I imve not given up waiting. I want to tell you 
everything before I go. But if I am not for- 
tunate enough, this letter nil! tell vou. But 
I want once more to see your face, ’ the smile 
kindle in your eyes ; and I n-ant mj^elf to 
laugh once again from the heart as I used to. 
Then I shall die content, with the memory 
of this last meeting blooming like a white 
lotus in the sea of tears which I called my 
life. But I wonder, will so much be 
granted to me, who have been denied ail from 
my birth.’' 

‘ ITransIcrtd from iha original Bengali by 

Sbeta Chitterjbe.] 


r 
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' EFFECT OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL JUDGMENT ON PERSONAL 
AND POLITICAL FREEDOM IN INDLA-VIEY' OF 
; MR. R. C. REGINALD NEVILL, b.a„ lb. b. 

■ Bv St. Niilvl Singil. ’ 


\,l 5RE are few men in England, and 
that matter in India, who have 
j^^iven more serious consideration to 
[uestion of personal . and political 
in India as afiected by recent 
atioii passed bj' the Government of 
and the decisions of the courts 
•,< on than Mr. R. C. Reginald Nevill. 
■'Ilicitor in the recent Amritsar riot 
nl “Bugga and others the King 
( eror” he has had to examine with the 
'itest care the Government of India 
y 1915 and 1916 and ocher measures 
affect Indian Liberty. In connection 
^ that and allied matters he had ro go 
'cdia sometime ago, and while there 
some of out most eminent la wvers — 
mg them the Pandit Moti Lai Nehru, 
Pandit Madan Afohan Ivlalaviya, 
C. R, Das, Itir. M, K. Gandhi, Laias 
.'kiahcnTal and Dnni Chaud, In this 
mtistajacc, I think, it may serve a useful 
pdse if 1 set down, in a condensed form, 
^gssE. ufUtc laaay eonversarfon? I have 
iyeith him during the past few wcelts 
, vftect of xmipx IcgLiation and 
;330n=! npoa poIkicM fccetioin ia India, 


Mr. Nevill being one of' those Englishmen 
who feel greatly concerned at the British 
agents lowering in tbe outposts of the 
Empire British standards of governance, 
civilization and justice, has very Hudh* 
consented to my casting the substance of 
our talks in the form,, of the present 
article. . 

“I have read,” said Mr. Nevill, "the 
Rowlatt Act very carefully.” It is quite 
true that the co-operation between the 
miniature Star Chambers called "investi- 
gating bodies” and the Criminal In vestiV<'d- 
tion Department presents a formidaoie 
prospect, but even so, tbe powers of the 
Governor-General under section 72 of the 
Govemmeor of India Act 1915 as inter- 
prete<l by the Privy Council seem to me 
more fonnitlable still. 

Everything by way of abrogating tbe 
liberties of the subject which is done under . 
the Rowlatt Act can be effected cquallv 
wdl by section t2. and when this, has ’ 
been done the further ordinance-rnakinf'-' 
powers nf the Governor-General are limited 
solely fay the power of tlte Fecretdry of ■ 
State to disallow thy ordhmees. * , ' 
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*1 Hi: -modhrx Ri:viH\v 

Section T2 of tlieGovcrnmc-ui fr . 

-^t,Wiemanyot1ier‘:’cfrn.,. 
based upon similar npo ■isioir-''^ 

.‘^ctsno'iv?u|>erte,Jed Tr. olda 

it seek hail “Pnea^. 

applica^on that it 'h^ 

attiaia„aiifV4 c“ ■'wKTd 

qjphcation apb^ij 

videc: . ^■'-’'-aeral,” iu„ . 

■“I X23S.y IQ CQiiCR nF ^^*-^^031 pj-r*. 

promulgate cS.V ri -K- 

and f^ond rrr^ ordinances fo- -u 
one xaonih ‘-dacv o: , ’O 

b? It CS”' -Sf S-^ 

Counca.’* “^‘■rnor-Genaral In 

■Tl- 

iitetheS^T 1 such n - 

. , po^er of the r' 0”Oinan'-rc- 

» ST?‘-S1 

Crown now thro "oV^-"'' 

State. Gir^\ the Seerk^ 

“?t vigilant or ofSta^--' 

bimself. tliP nnn Oi; no, is 


iv>t, nnnxxumR. im 




tliat ?nch mi 

ijikI ha aiCQh&^Jt 

■ » -■' Y 


spr'ng 

d.e Purjj 

j-wUt- of oidinancc-i. 

^ 1 -e stu neixce of imporzAitA^ 

5 ^ioticv-d to appreefete^^ri 
‘■'■^ Oavernor-Geneial ir&s r^at® 

i ri •'r •‘‘"^ ordinaneednalisg si ,, 

' h n tight, the ordinances -e'iKis 
wxra in eo.ccss of iha oecs^’t' 
f‘ic bivial \va‘- Iicld in l<^'^ 


* Ui Wiv -* 

murncr of the Bank oSciMs a 
isturoanccs also tool: place « 
on the 10th anrl 11th April a»s: 
vala .hn the i a di April. Brtl; 

tile < J -rU . — •• ... , 


bmiseh; the to%*' - 

none oftviic 

sr,- if 

rry^ects of It;,. '-'fences Permit. r 

an h, _ rii$ 


-^uum of j-v- ^onten 

Afaiestv wu -^diaa suKio --v. 

ii.-'i * "henever he ^HjCCts Qf y,. 

•-hatanenier,Yn,nJ^ . ^ t, „ ^ tij$ 

v.’ith his conn be ,^''.P''^?‘’ader4 

Jy. and the 

for sisiinonrtc' so made ha^v 
vlir^ r®. pro-sided thak’ fore- 


OfiVn . „^^”rtim5 Law, the B 
mj,-^*~.,^'^g^’*a.tion was put in 
Gerv> ^^^g^^^tion enables ti-< 
ofilmceJ' regard to certa 

or-fl siis£>end the fiincti 

^^Urts i?> "fTif* r?f-cfr?ctS 


d«-t J^fWtoorWrbjto 

farther rttjg ^ tfae o'j. • to the British ^ 

operation or nns “^^tioii jj; m act of opposing hv i 

«POn the vitwt£’ thej 1 .>‘0 comt“ ^f sam?, or i 

an emergency, ^ "^^batcon^f again^*’!?^ overt aci 

aerematter^f^^J°5ergcacy ^tate.kr inthet 

per:ronsv.-hoaTecon~"f*^ "^‘^P^rtof ^ * and abetting the eiie 

It niav ecen k. no^jous of ife •„ - fbose y/'^ Government.” 

=“■! hiaflsS h t^fhhr fctl" 'fWe™., .ft ««is „ S^pb^d tb 
”“t “. Pwlrdfl “l-i Sgf “Ser rMs'^gJ&o: 

“"ItatoL oSSS'f’S actofcoB,.litfJog 

“ nis procmee oe*nnY.-„ ^"-atral <inumerarprl „„/i ir fi 



' 2Si' 


["‘\,tnes'',' where’ Martial Law is' de- 
rt^eroccasiou of a rebellion. It re- 
no Reguiatioia or ordinance 
!£f?lnd a.tV '.'■There is even a rough and 
ris'.’Tcticerh. dealing thus with rebels 
arms ' .against; the established 
^jnent;,: -In - such cases and tinder 
;5:|diti6nSi\OTen' a drum-head court- 
STecbnies .'almost a formality. 


'is;siniply the ordinary practice in the -Bengal' Regulation ■ committed on or,- 

after the 13th April; 1919. The procedure 
to be folio vved by the 'Commissioners was 
that ofa-Court Martial under -.tlie Indian 
Army Act.,' Now, as , it was obvious that 
no one -had been taken .in the . act (as re- 
quired by’ the Bengal Regulalidn), and that 
the disturbances had not only . arisen but 
for the;^nipst- part subsided bedbre ; April 
13th, these' .coiumissidns , would'have .had 
hin;A'priri9i9 there ' were no such nothiugto,dbif.,theyconfined their .atten- 
ca’, the: Punjab, vlLv.'; tions , to offences. 

^ -did thes'e'cpn- -1; against^ theVBengal 

.exist. - Ob- ' -Regulation -.nnd-Lp;.,. 

.Therefore, The.'.' '‘.commitfed,/'. 

, -alter .that. date.’’ ' ■ 
, . Th e ; Governor*. ;- 
General thereforeoni'- 

t;the.';Gpyctn-.'^-|gy^lptJ§jbT;T'T':J.ti^r|^^p|?lfl '■ April'- 22hd-;promiil* 

T. 'Consequently - ' gated ordinance;!;!^ ; 

fuces ,.ha'd-to,be;' 

Igated; To'' eh- " ' : ..Clause's, of this^ 
le: Puiyah:;Go- ' ' ■ ordinancewillsuffice- 

tut->tov:try -by;. explmn, its. ptn-:'- 

'• pose and intent;. A' 

-> . ".“^lOt-withstancHiig- 
' anything. contained' in . ' 

. ' Martial haw' ordinance. ; 

. .V,19-t9 li;e., prdiiiance' 

.' VNo'.I') thyiocal Gbyern;-,;. 

- ihcht'' may.’byfgeneral.'l 
, or sp'ceiaro'rdef '. direct I ‘ 
;. that '..any., commission'- ■' 
appointed-' .. under ':tlie-; .. 
■■nrrlinAace shall ' 


tai:"cretfe ; of the ' 
^jahRegulatioii ,'is-,' 
l;‘’“lh-:the Tcope/. of3 

nial-:;-; T'aiy' ,1 

tJ.thas, been. 


■T^;';’"-It. ,.is.','just:. ..... , . ■ . 

'Wh'.;;Gp'yernmeht'''.;wcre .impatient’' of.-.; could; after . the,;22nd’of Apiil be- tried by 
by.which our forefathers ' Mariial L'avy although at the time it was . 

, -.by. .the',:. 


said ■ ordinance /. shall ', 
try. aiiy person chiirged , -. 

■ 'Avith any offence ■ coiir 

■ - mitted on or after, ’the 

-:;;30.th-M'arch-1919.’'':-.. , 

-.-.That Is.'.'td'say;'';- 
. that if- petty larceny ’ • ; 
liad been; committed;' 

, at-'Amritsar onAprii ■' 

■ ist 191t),.the offence . 


t:-.— .-•.--Surfacc;^aty T 
TT’^T^f^T.cnt -'of -India , Act . tvas • stich' .'aii ■ ordinance- can ;- have no ’ moral, ;• ' ■ 

i,: ^'diiction. ■ ■T.i)'nt,;.the'._comp>tea^ 

^T^djuanch.^set'' up , commissibha.-' of ; Goverupy.Genexml to , make ' thii,-' ordinance , . 
* -tiyp cmlians.aiVd-'oiie.-spIcljciC :>has;beeh;piphcld''''Hy tncj'-Pn-iy'-;, Council;;;.-;-i 

Serves to, ■■clenionstrale -.emphaTy.'-'V' 

dcmg'ejrs'; of the,'aii'to.cratiy':powc3S;Ty;' 
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■tit \v oi jast year Wh •* 

Sa a*? fSf if„““ '-' b“-‘fa''Sd “ k ' °‘ irxegaiarml^, 

thev TTf\n< Ordinance TV n curious that aithoiigU.>; 

of "to tiv uot onlv charxTpi P®““cil has upheld the t^oveniO- 

slkd oTsuch "’"S'" “ -P^igating this orto 

‘conspiracv ^ 'sedition’ and ® (government hare ds 

the aaius^d nf Kin<^’ of State to 'declare 

dass of ofe xoo ,ridc ij ite t 

,h '^ecnguiity of Tinpi,: “'-uLCa that it t« -- -- dissres^ 


mitlaWe than^ nothing jnore for unpossible not to disarms 

, 'Phe ttvo most “ T? conferred. 

however being so there are 


^cryimpenectlvrccorfWT cases is 

noted,the evident forV’ ??^^» be it 

o« 5 y xeference fo a CO " th^ 

found in the iuL^ ^ to he 

aiuountslo reitc-ai?rr^°^'' simplv 

««|WorM b, ™*?fr 


. Sir Miehra.-; „ , . 

plaiainir ih'«f- t V’Cris tonstar-x-i... 
has ♦a^cn Hunter’s 

o" -{,, --i^no notice of tto ^®^unttee 

*-uc Ciabttrncv-i --.r -t 


J xbo "“*■• x>r the,.*- 

»x.5oa lb obvious. ThJv 
«i f ^ooxjs notice* f.: ** ' ? not vcarrh~ 

“ paj£/,Tt, POW <=o4.utL" 

' / « The int,tin„ i'owent 
cpijncnt a j-.o- icnte and 


%St 


acatucu of ^ l . 
iluatcT ? 

having^ “f the Pri-^. r- 

Ordinlncv iv Proinul^? 

pov.crofPjfV®' lhli/,,^,“;y;-pu of 

^fofo ahuoir'AT'lH tv 
V cxnuKu.. t to C V;’ 
a"'. tciix'T,’ o-nanvo*c' 

VlKU..;:, 


Uisnuowed hy the Secretarv 
ore the mischief was done- ^ 
if more important ga« 

11 uf ^ similar ordinance i 

^ue limits to its appheat 

^isnred,” wiU the Secretstr i 

fS bound bv m iTo' 

the 26 th of'hfay i^} 
ordinance even a!tho% 
- iiccij within the legal powers 
Gmenor.G„„al to latent ? B 
legislation is regJJ^ 
.pj^^tee the liberty- of the subject; 
sistfr.^- position is fuH 
Co-r-t*u contradiction. "XV 

has “ ^‘^^^ares.that the Governor. 
Scerpf^°'' ‘^-■'^ceeded liis powers ^ 

c-'-erdsS" sif ^ 

T>romjii properly-. Seeing 

Gov 1- Ordinance IV of 

Oovc-r’nml'^*'*°'^?^ enabled the * 

hast * imprison for a periof 

many 

bat e*" admittedly ought V’ 

thei-Yir,,-" by- the tidbynab f 

'various senWs, the 








tar. Variant- - 

of light or? ■the a .2 

«>a/n - V ht S-'f ' “ difficult to 'll 

..n‘f:y 7 «a!d af State sh 

of the ■w^hich h: 

wijscb !-- ^he sense of 
him Hajusty’s Govern 

he h;.,; rLl-;'^°a^jy for the manse 
br.nl high trust 

’o 5-aace 'P ynjsford b-i* pramnlgt 




’ 'THB EASr AFRICAN ATMOSPHERE 


2o3 



striding liitnliaYe shown ns that the 
jj r-General ofindia has on occasions 
fiji-' Yers of an atitocrat, while the 
autocracy are demonstrated by 
“‘.^4 •idns and admitted injustice done 
the powers conferred by the 

^^the concern of the British people 
b it that those who have suffered 
“ ustice are reinstated and that ade- 
',,'’’„'.'eparation is made to them for 
.offering and loss. 

both foolish and unreasonable for 
^imen to expect that the judgment 
f-.-^ory will be kinder to them tlian to 
o^’ermaus if they adopt the same 


mfethods and act upon the same principles. 
By opposing material to moral and 
spiritual forces the Prussian militarist 
has brought the once mighty German 
Empire to the dust. Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
and General Dyer woitld lead us along 
the same path. Amritsar and Louvain 
are but the culminations of two policies 
based upon the same principles. If we 
value our Empire and all that is best in 
its traditions, we must not only refuse to 
follow the lead which these two men have 
given us, but we must seek out some 
means by which we may emphasize our 
disapproval without ambiguity or equivo- 
cation. 


) 


' 

}•. THE EAST AFRICAN .ATMOSPHERE 


ff^iRE was one man in East Africa, 
j il’rhose name was on every one’s lips,^ 
tfj^-Major Grogan. I was not able to 
aim, because he was away in Eiig- 
jjsl’but the magic of his name was so 
; pread, that I seemed almost to be 
picture him and know him, even 
^lUt seeing him at all. 
inj* persons spoke to me about Major 
ijf^an, as the ‘Cecil Rhodes’ of East 
' 0 1. It seemed to me a singularly in- 
j^apriate title, because, on the race 
’ ■'don, he had chosen a policy' which 
[jf ehe very reverse of that of the South 
statesman. In Cape Colony and 
[, loclesia, as I was able to see with my 
,r>eyes, the policy of Cecil Rhodes, — 

-rhe Franchise for every civilised man,” 
f^becn carried out; and. as a direct 
j'tqxtencc, the Indians in these two 
jHtries have received better treatment 
/I elsewhere and have been more res- 
ed. ^ But Alajor Grogan and hi.'! 
i'’nt foUow'crs have always stood out 

^The White Man’s Franchise,’' 

ythis policy, which tsnow Uardeninginto 
iliiica! do^na, «p and down rhe length 


and breadth of East and Central Africa, 
has already led to untold bitterness, and 
is certain to lead in the end to bloodshed 
and revolution. For even apart from the 
bitter animosit}' ^which must necessarilv 
possess the hearts of the Indian settlers, 
the future hatred that will be engendered 
in the minds of the East African natives 
themselves has to be considered. The 
•White Man, who follows Major Grogan as 
a leader, aims at nothing more or less 
than a ‘brute-force’ domination over the 
inhabitants by his own invading race, 
which is rapidly expropriating and re- - 
ducing to a servile position the original 
possessors of the soil. 

The Indian .settlers (who came before 
the Enropcan ) never aimed at this ; and it 
is a fact of great significance and interest 
in the world today, that there is not a 
single country, to which Indians have gone 
out as colonists, wherefrom they’ have 
permanently dispossessed” the original 
dwellers on the soil. W'hatever war-con- 
quests were made, were confined ultimately 
to India itself. Even in Java and Cain- 
botha, tlie colonisation and the govern- 
ment by Hindu prince,s and settlers appear 
to have been by tbe direct choice Of the 
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^iJaabitants, rather than U 
battle.^ by coaqaest in 

But to xeturn +ri \/r, • ,. 

^'er much one 

Hd radM riev.,. ij-- -f ' b:s poHtieal 

ie in him , ~ ^possible 


ev 


today rbf. not to 

type of settler ^ ■ ^^P^^ssion of rh«+ 
”>oreintle“5 UWy „o“ 

Wok S “ G'-ogao's 

tfZT^ East Africa Engu4 

Jtason. it la ^ jtor 


^efgies for pressing fo?war3‘ 

-cheines mustbe escepbWs’ ‘;, 

„ ' \ "^bat I have menriosJC.- 
“ay by some be regarded, 0£«i 


rtaa racial tuev.'t,, it" political ^ have mennosac; 

m him today the~ “otto surfl be regarde'd, 0£« 

.of ^ttler, wlS'is^Pff 0“ that eS“. ^“tbreak in Katnrehasfe 

® ore m the future to and 

terrW^H^ ^rica his t its vent- and 


snm “ human energr-fa 

t its Venn and oudcf 

.ori(A The rush of flood-F^iS 

Etopsr Jevel. We inajdt^^ 
avnfrt p''^.tating effects, -but tve 
aspect ot ' espac^!; 

atioTi of all occupy m‘ 

as ^ben this force is sofF^ 

insoh^n. “to brutal' callosfs 

tnsolenceof race domination, 

and uneS^'Sr'^' "^’bich has to f 

i-T,:„ bv.fore. at once xefO^^- 


^togan, vdioTsTn /. i.t‘lemental ^ 

elemental fore/, f^^i'^ptbman, onc-,^ f^fajor 
of tim maifc t /u “akcs Sn ^bis 

oidmarilv close ^ fbere is 

^vao belo'ng to tlir'^^^'^'^t'shiii ith 

ft Jute man’ Pn’de nf 1 . “ign 

“Abounded hoi!!'^ rEngs ft’ith a 

blood. ^^;gbty to thole 

involved in th;<- ^arrogance ^ f'f 

to aH others is"' „^^““Pt-ion of sun''^-‘^b is 

?bow sor 4 o? pf i ^nd 
must _. hatefut 

red. ^‘{ccis. 


’-“iSS!*; S's‘ 

, ''"t'.uj ”s;''--”«<i.ci‘" ■•“■«!• »»d 

aJhroiiad 1-, ■ ^'bich 




ZfXe 


r i <«re ti'-i "~"^i “* *54 

Tie.. ‘l/“l'“fortabJe 


' .1.. 




among- “ ^'erj many 
where the I-baow i 

this c' i? fo ““ff^r^sso terribly ini: 
om- owif^^ being let loose ro d 

ft is bi Ea 

native poni?f^”^ “ ^bat great 
fbials of Au^,7.“' “s surely as;fc 

English sz-rri^'^b a destroys 

brearms and billed .them 

by the T)fr r. ” ^b America were t 

«“ ®™ d”vl tl>«. " 

<-ess in Bast aIv- Weapons. ^ 

batitishardi ““y be sIo«e 
. Tile horrrr Pteseat less ccrt 

’s being donr whole iiMag B 

^thJess r,j.ced °P^ ‘ 

*b-nfogaS hcrr,-''^^^b fs effecting 
ftere arc th/- bhe a devonciui 
^•ith regard about* it ; 

bj- \i.,' ®outh Africaiahisj 
f-^aia ^'■Ogan himseff^aa 

^o.da_v ; “Ore true of 'East 

t >> ■» -i 

“<t of tile natf5''f5'''“f dqjcudei:*. 

p 5“'dde.-I tl To assiirl us, tlie; 

" t"!'* But -til 


««d ret 

^nt np 
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jj 


or W must, make them work . 
abuse of those who point out 
L'<£ 0 basse can never; change the fact. 
I brt iSt decide, and "soon. Or rather, 
> men of South Africa will decide, 
iiorlistorj (the philosophy, which 
by , examples) teach us at last to 
reet. I have seen too much of the 
* v lingering beliefs that 

rcl’^^ native races. 

, -physically and morally its advent 
'a have taken 
‘ g:.' ' ."I^et- os see- with open eyes 
that task entails. For 
comes the moment when 
hojonger room for both peoples 
ji ;• J*3gether their, own individual lives,: 
(‘,.a.t -moment one hiust bow or leave 

’■ ^.sympathy with the 

‘ .dists', regime [Major Grogan now 


pass. 


South-.- -Africa \mll' ^settle down ih .the 
shadow of the flag-^It-is pathetic, but it 
IS History. ^ The immediate cause can be 
iound.by a simple measurement of skulls; 
The primary cause lies hid in those oreat 
wmrds of. Rhodes : ‘Treadme-down ' 
on-;. I have done my work.’ . - 

the philosophy, of history, 
which . Afajor Grogan leamtnn his travels 
up and = down Africa. He has .brbuo-htit 
mto his own,, life-work in East Alrica.’ 
J;, ^ •driving incentives behirid.it. 

ffae first is the fanatical- cult of the ‘White 
Race’, which -takes the place - of -religion -T 
Ihe second is the consuming; desire: to .'o-et 
rich quickly, which s weeps,' a-way all inotal - 
considerations. , - 

A notorious incident, in- whicfc,Maior; 
Grogan was the protagonist;: , willy btst: 
explain .the. barbaric, cult -of the' ;‘Wliite-',' 
Race’ .with ,ifcs sacrificial ■rituat, .The 


-fectsAYerespecjficallj related -to me ^by^ri 

V.ps .nts: largest camtahst.—C. F. A.l Rfirilisl-i' . 


.; it's : largest capitalist'.~C. F. A.] 
am: convi'nced that the immediate 
tuipped by the 
ihouopoly. But it is .the 
'13'" we live as yet, ancl till'it, 

'V';7^y7>;. crurnbles to, the ground -, /the 
73* -[top, I must fall into line. We have- 
we ''must steal.-his- 
setting' .apart of , riativa- 
j-'tves’..- does but- ;- defer' the : issue. In 
?'i,;the. white^man .'will ha-ve' all. Tti.s 


English official, who, is one .of the .'Oldest 
and sanest Englishmen in the .'country - ' 
Pie was in Nairobi at the time, -and' hit"' 
account may' be relied on.: . , , v.; ;,, . 

■ African '.rickshaw-meri' were 

dragging,.. a -rickshaw uphill, ..which ..htd'' ' 
inside It two English women. One of these ' 
■tt'as leaning -back . and,- thefother-of them 
was leanirig fonvard. .;:The rickshaW coolie'" '■ 
topched-:the .arm ; of the ■ English; .tvoffian '-- 



Ppt^roetfieieiigiPof-: 

It IS ■ -.the.. .white, race’ began to, -be performed;:' r; 


v?;.RPSsiblc .'.aiternative; 

i African-'..; Society ^ on 


■the. ‘white, 

/'r .ui. irijiiutiu ouciecy ’, ^ on , : with its. full ceremoiiinT' ' 


’3t-5 '.pf. .society -, into-, :t\vo- strata ..Of, ' hundred, settlers ''r'Orlfi 

(Ihe riegro. r .does , the H0use,', -,t6'ok': the- two natix°t<!^^°nP^^ ■ 
win ^ Kaiids’ Of tht rioSrind ■ - 

:»^k:ana^afa-at,a. 3*pii.y,S^^ '■ - 

ibour jii some form .“wriQ tImItt j -• ; ■ -.' 
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the Colonjsts’ Associaiioa itnmcdiatdv 
complained bv teleLO'am to <!u» ‘•ecretarv 


^ W . 



teiiat they have cioue in this 'sva'i? ^ 
jt. Sir. I believe tlrty conttfA’'-'*. 
hundred and ufry stretcher 
certainly some have given oiie 

per cent of their profiteering profit?. * 

vee were on the Wiir Connrii 
given ^ authority to coj?i/»e/Ifri;3C?*''" 
part in the campaign, 1 
something iihe twentv ladian?* 
alniejit without exception these 
ini Tfrr^’C. * tl-llCV 


bursty into rears: they ailpR^'^“‘‘* 
capacity^ an aged parent, etc-i . 
Were seleere/I WCIir 


t'i. 


-* twucu lor a special rclriai and 

a special commission. The Secretary of 
St^te Lord Elgin, m lus Despatch wrote 
as follows :— 

defendants was 
that the flogging was justified, hecauc. 
the natives had been guilty of insultin'/ n 
white woman. The defendant, Howl^e? 
lor mstance. expressed himself as follows "fl 
As It has always been the first vrinrirl 
with me to hog a alg^cr an 

insvlts a white woman, I felt h^jy were seiccted vrent ^ 

to t^lce the step I did and that in a mthr where some delihefs^^t 

place as a warning to the natives' ’’ " Oracled vcneieal disease to escape ^ 

Secretary of State has no diffic, IK. D' tdiat is their J 

in disposing of the charge bron"Iit '’o-ai'ncT control of the position in 

the nclrsnaw coolies, Th'> ‘'o^Jnst ,5 wonderr..! • ^ 

too long to do moretharnufel^ 
eluding words which are of slnificSci 
ibdia as weU as in Africa. It 
follows : — . runs as 

“The fear-of a native ri-jinrr 1., 

induced some of those who toSk ^ 
floggmg to demand arms and am^"^ 
for their own protectinn i 
to have any foundation.’ I^am if 
observe, however, that hound to 

mch fcgrant acta rf. “f 

jush^, as those of which thp°^f 

in this case have been foun^t ^.f'^^dants 

surest way to provoke an outh*^^ f' ’ ^ 

.In accordance with 


IS wonderful 1 . 

“ ‘No English Cabinet has the ife- 
this problem, because if 
cstabhsh a precedent, there win 
possible line of demarcation, Ih^^. 
take part in tlie business of this 
a general right and evciyone—In.." 
other wise~must be so entitled. 

hadian participation 
ontrol of this country and 
know where you axe, the majoul 
ontrol will have passed over to ^ 

"VSillCll Has lr>nt-\’rw^n lintV' 1 


voice an r»i4-U-. / . 

In accordance witK J^preak, * 

rftte 'White Race S«periori^l‘>“4 

two ofes SSv.5“^at'« SS: 

three hundred white ni(4 of 

self oply a short 

qu^tion. The speech w^ Indian 

welcome / to Sir P‘,1 ^ ^ speech r,f 


i have passed ove 

If never knowm how” ^ 
> ™uch less anybody else. 

Africa has definitelyjdc 
/^^j.door to the Indians. 

of the liack door. And 
rW r? ■«iitil this matter h 

Tlnln^^ r-^ council not only 
sS South Africa, but in 
the rl i!. ^lo-ssaland,— I say, no ^ 
lo establish a preced^i 
wall makiit d''^ 
a diff countries. (Cheers), 
a difficult position we all' - 
athisew'ith you, Si 

‘^^^oglish-that we should 

eouivo^ arrival in this com 

diet them ^i^^'^sazine in brder.^tO' 

IS the haV I ? 

^ hhteful rehgions creed’ tv’h 



SUMLIT FIELDS 



this worship of the White 
■it would seem as if otic of its 
? and established Articles of Belief 
‘tis that Indians are ‘an inferior 
In the .orgj’- of bitterness and 
-1 which such a creed produces, any 
wproYided it -is black enough, can 
^ be believed;- ' 


In ray next article, I sliall deal with 
the effects which the greed of wealth, oti 
the ])art of the ruling white race, is pro- 
ducing on the tinst African population. 

(To he conthwed) ■ 

C. F, Axdkbws. 


. INVITATION TO AMERICA 





“COUK OX IN, SAlt-MY, THE W.vtER’S FINE!” 
— ^Morris in the New Haven Joiirnal'-Couyier,. 



. What light lies on the fields- 
That has so still a shade •; 
.What sun at flood .. . ■ 

So large a quiet made ? “ 


SUNlyiT 


■ Where hours that flovv as waves, 

Fall to a golden peacel 

' Noiseless as air, , , 

When sounds of water cease i ! ' ' ■ ' . 

■' ■' -r ' Gertuode Bone!' 


■ Sank the lit fields to rest, ' - 
■. -Tranced by some vision brigli 
; - , , Oflands that never lose. _ 

. ThVcnchantiu'ent of the light 


33 —I' 
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PfeOOF THAT .monkeys T.ALK 

R" RiCHur, L. Gxs<m's. 
^■'^i-r.UIZKC'C AXD 
OliSEK- 



^ %'iSited 

Garden, where 1 —- 
of ^oed with a lot of 

ca-^r. different: 

divided into tvro 
It-pr^ ^ sinall doorway f 
Was ' 9ttite evident that tl 
I nnS of terror to 

^ced that some of 
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watching his movements and from 
D time uttering peculiar sounds. It 
so clear that the sounds conveyed 
dea to the small monke3's which 
^ them with fear or quieted them, 
conduct of the mandrill. 
|>t the whole day watching those 
.s until I was convinced that they 

S I understand the meaning of the 
well enough to be guided in their 
! by the information conveyed. This 
pftt Opened a new avenue of study. 

the great difficulties in deter- 
_ the speech of animals, not the 
IS to distinguish the exact quality 
ination of sounds made by the same 
at different times, to remember 
itions that attend them and the 
that follow them. It took me a 
ime to learn that no two species of 
ys had the same vocabularv, and 
s trange monkeys of different" kinds, 
v'.* brought together, could not 
^ 'd readily other, though they 

ter countless difficulties, I went to 
“;ngton and sought the aid of Dr. 

Baker. He let me have the use of 
nonkeys wffich were kept in a small 
. o tue Smithsonian Institution, 
f SfO-^iophone to the building, I 
<» aced the two monkeys in different 
,‘5 so that neither of. them could see 

ir the wax 

^ record of the sounds 
•a by the male monkey.’ 

difficult, for he was in a 
the nth Taking . this record 

reproduced to 
male She evinced great interest and 
•cy. .She rushed to the horn. looked 



Dr. Garner in the cage where he sat motionless 
for long hours listening to and recording 
the talk of the jungle folk. 


t onri 11 i-u me nom, looked 

t around it, thrust her arm 

and chattered to it. 

rpnpo+' vociferous than ever. 

I'-s^T and varying these experi- 

^hat these two 

V.4roduce? 

'■meed. -Dauer was likewise 

iniPn«^ /“'^■sory study of several 
miens elsewhere, 1 selected the browm 


capuchin monkey because it was one of 
the most talkative. Incidentally I observed 
that there were certain sounds that they 
used more frequently than others. Upon 
one of these I focussed my efforts, and by 
noting the actions of the monkeys when 
uttering or hearing that sound I soon 
began to make deductions as to its 
meaning. 

The method by which I proceeded w’as 
so simple that any novice can follow it. I 
selected a young capuchin monkey in Cem 
tral Park and made a clear record of its 
voice on a phonograph. In fact, I made 
several of these, each containing the sound 
that I regarded as most important. These 
cylinders were taken to Cincinnati and 
there reproduced to a specimen of the 
same kind whose conduct was carefully 
studied. A second machine recorded the 
sounds made in response and at the 
same time the conduct of the second 
monkey was noted. 
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Chicago, where 

continued and ‘^''^Pcrini4i 

several new cvi;,f?^^ AfUr^** "’Cre 

penments. elaborate 

% certain man' i ^c ex- 

Pog^aph, such of +u 
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^Pects. Such e2 . ^tudied^n 

^^sseatial different. T ^^’cnts ^i, 

““orsS?“'“ 

cam a new sr, ^ 

sound v.-'ic 

c.as add- 


■- 1 to the list and the ex-perfcH^ 
td t.i four or live other *{>eO!* 
Ec^'f* I'inaHy, llie ehinJpacr 
Ci'sCiiinati g,ir<lcns confim^d 
that the higher types of s 
pie higher typs» of Speech, 
induied me to go where 
the Corilla and Cfatinriaazee ia 
nature. 

Allotted space here prccM 
Sfcnopsis of inv seven voyagi^^ 
cal Africa, where 1 have lived £2f^, 
tune for ttventj'-seven 
'viiich I have owned and stad-r-' 
premises thirty-nine specitnenj 

htsides a greater nuinher i' ‘ 

. I'iring alone in the depths 
U’nglc cut off from all soda! 
Icctual intercourse with my ^‘*''* 
ia\ing no companion but as 
was likewise isolated from hiS ^ 
’s surprising how quickly acd**-; 
''c learned to understand 

summing up the results d - 
searches m tlie African jungl*' ^ 
following cogent facts, 
phonograph shows tbst^^ 
types of simians have a 
uge and a greater number of p'^' 
dearly enunciated, more 
quality, and apparent! v 

than have animals o.e- 
m 1 characters •. 

the chimpanzee thai^ 
animal below man. 
aJ. - fset in the order oy^i 

‘pertain oral 

W ,^*-c essentially the saia^^ - 

~ tr ■' % 

«i ,, “S these are the basic soimO- y 
ioug ; fort 

f«1 siln -o ” J “ii S?f .4r? 

loop- “n” y , as in cot , 

° >.33 in more; and the 

does ’ ^ “ the French pea- ■ • 

the ah of these so«o-"-. 

does, and there 
obscure. 

'“Possible to “ 

hcTi, ^°aads by letters of 

all of the soxmds here cited ^ 
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Y? aiding the research 63’ This is Jim’s B.xpres- Jnii listening critical^' to the 
J lalcing a phonograph sion after listening sound of his own 

record. to his own record. voice. 


being ai’ticulated to consonant 
s,. or voealwed, as it is tccUnicalU' 
,/■ and some of these, as tittered by 
,'.es, -actually carry in them inci- 
>:onsonants, such as the initial and 
. mishing, sounds of the semi- vowels 
Ipid ,'!y”, •.-together with perceptible 
Jais .and labials. These features 
a- transition vstate in.the evolu- 
^/f speecb and warrarit the assertion 
'.lle.‘jphon(iti'cs .of the ape are about 
•irly lik'e-those bf man' as the phj'-- 
j,ype of the ape is to that of man. 
j next item is that certain oral 
fS of simians are recognized b}’- other 
eys of the same kind, and their 
ing is sufficiently definite to evoke 
iformity of response that justifies 
assumption that those particular 
,-Js have a meaning that serves the 
j^bse of the animal,' just as human 
■fiibi serves that of man ; that the same 
>i''d' 'usually produces the same effect 
' T those that hear it, and that certaiu 
t; :r' soiinds uniformly produce certain 
effects upon them. 

■y bte also the fact that the sounds ,ar6 
;;^itually addressed to sorrie particular 
'■Vidual q-r group with the evident pur- 
of evoking a response from the object 
/.‘■■tessed as mus-t be inferred from the 
;aker ‘ repeating ' the sound . until a 
fDonse is elicited ; and it is apparent that 
L speaker is conscious of a definite 
lauing to the sound he uttcrs’since obser- 
fion proves. that no simian , habitnallv’ 
'ef s those sounds when alone.” , ' 


The accuracy with which, a^lnonkey 
regulates the loudness, pitch and quality 
of tone shows that he is aware of the 
values of; speech sounds,- as a means of 
communication ^ atid this fact implies -.that 
he possesses' both the instinct and the 
faculty of speech. 

It has been shown that :-all simians re- 
cognize, and ' apparently understand the 



c 


Susie laughing and threatening, .to tickle Eir.: 

. Ganier, who had just tickled her. .-Her .laugh -, 
sounds ver3’- much like the chuckle- ' of a 
human heing.' • ' ' • - ; 
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;vhat reieeuSTt^^ speech doe?fc“ 
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<gpress 


of wi fibers ol Jicr name, hut 1 
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Professor "0“ ^roidedfv Iiuman 
“word”— fi would utter 

it is 11-tr 1 nearest phonetic s 
“n/?h ?, Ji ^ ®°tt of grunt. He w 

chimps wo’ instautl. 

of their o ^ nrouse and come to 
observinnfu^ ^t the s£ 

lo h;f " 'Ih deep curiosit.'^ 

Earner told^rw “^pes and M 
yonai? ,?, . °i^hiseflorts to leach 
wordl ,^oses, to utter 

n Word Hi the animal on 

P'^^Ples n(l^ almost universal a"^ 
^wie” anaTi ; the Gernifl 

^^°ses, the French word for bo 

®?y “feu» to Gameri lef,' 

tells i’ ii's “P’had a 

" his book of holding th 
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'"ou his lap hours on end, day after 
1 saying again and again, “feu”, at 
time pointing to a lighted match 
other bit of fire. Finally, he says, 
-tience was rewarded, and Moses 
S^say “feu” every time he saw a 
lighted or encountered any kind of 
imer cited this as an example of the 
imzee’s ability to acquire new 
:,iounds. He firmly believed that had 
uved to maturity he would have 
ihim to utter English words with a 
‘ f their meaning. 


If Satan, as is sometimes reported, 
actually did make the mo:il:ey as “a 
parody on the masterpiece of creation.” he 
certainly succeeded in making it a fair 
imitation of the original in more ways 
than one. 

In fairness to other animals we shottJd 
conclude by saying that all animal life has 
some method of communication. In some 
cases it isn’t vocal, but it satisfies the 
same need. 


SPRINGTIDE 

I have hearkened to the Wise Alen of the East 
And the Swift Ones of the W'est ; 

I have communed with them that find in their hearts 
Beginning and End of things. 

But look you ! my feet go deep in piny fragrance, 

And over my roof the willow-cher^ waves, 

And all the gods of the garden shrines and the woodlands 
Are laughing as of old ; and I, too, see 
Gold that was hidden from the keenest eyes, 

And hear the secret music. 

Who wll come 

Fully awake with me into the mountains 
And sing unto the stars ! 

E. E. Speight. 


SYRIA’S SELF-DETERMINATION 


HEN Prince Faysal, son of King Hussein of 
Hejaz, “his conquering banner shook from 
Syria” on March 8, 1920, and was pro- 
led the country’s first constitutional king, 
lidentally joined the ranks of those in vari- 
larts of the world who bewail the ''extinc- 
' of President Wilson’s “fourteen points.” 
speech before the National_ Committee at 
ascus, preceding his coronation, he referred 
s journey to Europe, whither he had been 
1 by the Allies, and. as quoted in ahHaki- 
. Beirut Arabic- newspaper, he said that he 


had declared to the .Allies that “the .irabs do. 
not aspire for war and conquest, bat seek ya- 
■ther their indei>endence, which is their myiol- 
able right. They seek to revive their ancient 
civilization, to which the magnificent remains 
of Andalusia stiU testily.’’ But how .Vmerica’s 
defection from treaty proceedings affected King 
Faysal’s conduct may be judged from the fol- 
lowing avowal : 

“.Vlas, that .Vmerica, whose assistance we 
yearned for — America, which entered the arena 
of war on the stiptdation that secret treaties 
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ud ilic Nationalist Damascus aU'Jkah 
•y tlie declaration of Sjrian independence 
accomplished fact which the conference 
Tided nations has either to accept or 
_elieits accredited motive of friendship 
The Arabs.” 

ther journals in the Arabic press warn 
_st supposing that the “Syrian Indcpcn- 
is agreed to by all the Syrians, for a 
able portion, notably the Lebanon 
vehemently oppose it. Following the 


declaration of the ali-Syrian congress in 
Damascus, the Lebanon administrative council 
met and formallj’- declared the independence of 
Ivcbanon. It is certain that the occupation of 
Syria and Palestine by tlie French and Englisb 
has incensed the Mohammedan population and 
brought to the surface all the latent fanaticism 
and religious antagonism in the land of many 
religions and many sects. 

■' —Tbc Literary Digest. 


IS THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT SACROSANCT ? 


ENTLY in a conference of the 
(cngal zemindars the Permanent 
.ettlemenl has been dcclai'ed ‘sacro- 
and a 'great charter’. Both the 
' ' s seem to be hyperbolic and inap- 
ate in connection with the land 
Irt 1 of Bengal. , ’ 

word sacrosanct means 'very sacred 
(i’_,iolabIch Can the land system of 
either from its etiology or from its 
be rightly called ‘sacred’, that is, 
.... \ble as holy, proceeding from God,‘ 
pj’tcd to him, or religious ? There 
f'^aing in the etiology of tlic Permanent 
[^.ment to show that it proceeded 
God or in any other way holy in its 
; and there is a great deal of diilcr- 
I’of opinion with tegard to its use- 
if jtidged from the nationalistic or 
' nitarian point of view the mea.sure 
found neither to be of ennobling 
/y to manldnd, nor of absolute necessity 
ytbe^ existence or perfection of a 
I 'ualifcy. It is highly controversial that 
j Iter thd Permanent Settlement has 
, acnenciaf to the Beng.alec community 
- wnole or to alt those Bengalees who 
iweetjy concernwl in it or even to the 
nty oi theia, Fin.illy ti;c measure is 

■ endtk'd ^ io respect or veneration, 

troKs motive winch w.as ad- 
,MIy jwlifcjc.al and liscaf, oJid hardiv 
'■ X ta tlm tteyr’c hoEaanitari tn. 

the quantying pbr.ise 'great 

■ ter’ has uiis-oS tlje Pertaanter Setile- 
t to Gift sMue as the Magna 


Charta, and it baffles a scholar's intelH- 
gence to comprehend how the simple regu- 
lation of Lord Cornwallis for the conveni- 
ent collection of the land revenue of Bengal 
is of the. same species as the Alagna Chartu 
or the Charte of Louis XVIIL 

But apart from the propriety of the use 
of the above epithets, the contention of the 
zemindars, that no attempt should be 
made to modify the principles and condi- 
tions of the prevalent land system of 
Bengal, may be considered as an interest- 
ing social problem, on its own merit. 

It is a wcllknown historical fact that 
more than a century ago Lord Cornwallis 
made the perpetual arrangement for the 
collection of laud revenue of Bengal. At 
the time of its initiation there was much 
controversy over it in the offidal circle ; 
and the measure was ha.stily introdneed 
without thorough consideration, necessai^' 
statistical study and proper assessment, 
However, afterv.mrds for a long time there 
had been a strong opinion among the 
officials in favour of extending the svsfein, 
as it is or modified, to tbc other provin- 
ces of British India. Colonel Baird Smith, 
Sir John Lawrence, Sir \V. Aluir and other? 
were great lidiever? in the Pennanent: 
Settleraent ; and Sir Chark? Woo<f, the 
then Secretary of State for India, In Ifi.s 
despatch in iS62, 're'inived io sanction 
a Permanent Settlement _ of the- brad 
revenue tlnotsijHont India ' But tile 
polky tvns dcfsuttdy rejected hr^ another 
Secretary of State for* Indus m 
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and illegal b«t actual eujojmeut 
rights over their ignorant and 
.J.J , ess tenantry by many of the Bengal 
,-ars. Eveiy successful lawyer or busi- 
-» .'lan in Bengal has for his ambition 
' i'-r zemindar, and tlins the commn- 
^ "’^oses her best brains in her industri- 
and the dearth of entreprencur- 
,Has stood as much in the way of 
t— ^ty of industry in Bengal as the 
^ of capital ; and both these may be 
“ A“'uted at least partially" to the Fei- 
nt Settlement. 

_ us neither from the actual worlcing 
: J land system of Bengal, nor from the 
f^“^sis of its nature, it follows that it 
-t'een or can be a remedy for famine. 

' to the political good of creating a 
ed class who were expected to be the 
A-rs of public opinion and represcnla- 
_ of the people in the Council of State, 
ly , be asserted that, in spite of the 
^ IS of the zemindars who call them- 
s the natural leaders of the tenantry 
■**’ the model of aristocratic virtues, 
> ' have in the past done more political 
'-a than good to the country py their 
•blent conseiwatism, if not selfish syco- 
'mcy, and at present are giving rise to 
; 'plicated problems in connection with 
5 progress towards a democratic consti- 

- on. The claims of the Bengal zemin- 
"'s to be the moderating ai-istocracy 
Bengal is ridiculously false from the 

y iiature of their origin which is con- 
■’ctual and economic, and i neither mxli- 

- y nor administrative. They are cer- 
‘i^X^not a hereditary aristocracy as 
.-re 13 neither primogeniture nor much 
f ility , of entailment. At the time of 
^ Permanent Settlement many new 
iiises Sprang up. Since then iii the words 

nistorian Mill ‘^othef families mostly 
le descendants of the Calcutta ^ money- 
alers now come to occupy their place.” 
Ills neither from heredity nor from 
Mition, aristocratic virtues can be expect- 
. to be found in most of the Bengal zemin- 
irs. They cannot be expected to possess 
te stamina of thd sturdy middle class 
^hose experience witb adversity, 
tniliarity with sacrifice and broad fellow- 
fitninently befit tliem for political 


leadership at the disregard of personal 
comfort or picfcrence. Aloreover since 
the passing of the last Parliament .\ct the 
faith in, the necessity of the retention of 
an aristocracy in the interests of the body 
politic, has been rudely shaken even in 
England, the last stronghold of aristo- 
cracy. In future the political eSect of 
the Permanent Settlement may cause 
constant friction between the people who 
are sure to tend more and more towards 
democratic ideals, and the landholder 
class who, from interested motives or ig- 
norant dnllnc-ss to follow the inevitabfe 
course of events in ' the country, may be 
bent upon maintaining and demanding 
class privileges. Such sectional politics 
may be dangerous to the country in giving 
lise to revolutionary insurrections unless 
the remedy comes timely through evolution. 
Thus the Permanent Settlement is as much 
an evil with regard to its political effects 
as with regard to its economic effects. 

AVith regard to its fiscal eficcts it must 
be admitted that the Permanent Settlement 
has really secured the stability of land reve- 
nue and has made its realisation easy in the 
permanently settled tracts. But at what*' 
enormous cost to the community ? 

From the annual amount of the JRoad 
and the other public cesses it may be 
gathered that the rental of Bengal is about 
12‘5 crores, while the land revenue of the 
presidency is only a little aPove 2 crores. 
Thus while at the time of the introduction 
of the Permanent Settlement only 10 p c. of 
the collection was allotted to the zemindars, 
and 90 p.c. retained by the Government ; 
today, the zemindars appropriate more 
than 80 p.c. of the land tax. ft is mons- 
trously ridiculous to defend the fiscal efficacy 
of a measure which entails on ^the commu- 
nity a cost of 10 crores for collecting a 
revenue of 2 crores.. 

It may be asserted that there would 
have been no necessity for the salt ta.x, no 
financial difficulty about the University 
reforms, free primary education or anti- 
inalarial campaign in Bengal, but for the 
Permanent Settlement. 

‘ ‘ Above all, the social eflects of the Per- 
nmncili Settlement liave been disastrous. It 
has brought a class- of “useless drones” into 
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. the Pemianeiit Settlement. 
•;rV ™ practice the re-opea- 
tfer'"’ ^°t altogether tin- 
such re-opening may he 
; "“l.-wH as legally justifiable. 
lf„S: ji^stification of a Govern- 
to be found much more in 
V ^nsequences than in its correct- 
r'^j tests of legal or moral formu- 
case of the revocation of the 
? 3 Settlement -there “would be 

■e3^ 5 %tent and ©^(position from the 
" and some shoch to confidence 
[f;; f^'^Ie in general, in the pledged 
the Government, but much 
in the tenantry of Bengal, 
jjfdag people of the other provinces 
t:*^rowing opinion in Bengal will 
'! ]rhe_ extra revenue which may, 
p-ij' increasing pressure of public 
jil devoted to improve sanitation, 
education or to reduce taxation, 
rj ijjiition of the Zemindars would be 


socially immoral if Aheir present interests 
be not infringed and only the future 
unearned increment be secured to the 
society, and inspite of their hold and 
influence on the Bengal Press, their dis- 
content will not bring^ any embarrass- 
ment to the powerful government which 
will gradually get the loyal support of the 
80 p. c. of the people of Bengal, if not 
more. The shock to the confidence in the 
Government for breaking their pledged 
words, -would only be temporary and 
vanish -with the spread of the truth of the 
case which is expected to be efficiently 
done by a newborn section of the press 
■which is surely to be a powerful organ, 
in the near future, of the long oppressed 
tenantry. 

Under the circumstances one may be 
excitsed for raising the question— . 

Is the Permanent Settlement Sacro- 
isanc t ? 

A Student of Indian Econoaucs. 


tli 
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to enquire into the past and present 
i-' tion of the labouring classes of India 
;i'" lat I saw and studied in Yorkshire 
fiUcashire. By a comparison of ^ the 
ift's prevailing in this country vath 
>,Mudia, one is sure to reach the con- 
aat there is an insurmountable gulf 
-'ig the manual workers of the two 
The Indian labourer lives, moves 
-jhis being in an atmosphere which, 
d to the English, is at once nauseat- 
"j:ause it is stinking with destitution 
; gradation, disease and deterioration, 
^^^3n and suffering It is extremely pain- 
>'ti briefly, to depict* the deplorable 
‘■’in of the Bombay and Calcutta mill 
of the coat-fleids of Bengal and 
! of the indentured labour of the Assam 
htations. Khost coal mines and the 
t tungsten mines, or of the helpless 
nost naked agricultural labourer of the 
Provinces It is not necessary to 
the reader how the under-led. under- 


r- 

clothed and underhoused labourers work in 
the Bombay mills for twelve hours a day 
from 6 a. m to 6 p in., get up early at 4 
o’clock, prepare their meals and run to the 
mills for more than two miles in many cases 
to save a penny for their starving children 
and in the ev ening plod their weary way to 
the dark, dingy, dirty and densely crowded, 
tenements for rest, where no rest can 
be had If one were to visit those tene- 
ments where the factory workers have 
been doomed to live, he would see eight 
Of nine persons living in a single room. 
Persons of -all ages and boUi sexes, itiarricd 
as well as unmarried, are huddled in one 
room, which Ls to serve the purpose of a 
parlour, a kitchen, a bedroom, as well as a 
bath room, dining and drawing rooms ! Can 
It be denied that this unnatural huddling to- 
gether extinguishes Uie divine m ^ •- 

debases him to the level of the hr 
serves as a rich source of disease a 
Bat the conditioH of the inde 
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exisxence, Fome of v/homare fond of playing 
tEe feudal lords of the Medieval Europe by 
stealthilr arrogating some criminal and 
civil functions in their taluks. The lucra- 
tive profession of realising fines for petty 
offences has given rise to a clas.s of very 
clever and unscrupulous people, known by 
the generic name of the amlas of the zemin- 
dars who are necessary to some zemindars 
at least for terrorising their tenantry 
througli physical coercion and peijurt' and 
forgery in law courts. They are nominally 
paid by their employers but really billetted 
on the tenants to take out their paltry 
monthly stipend by exactions, abwabs and 
commissions as agent provocateurs among 
the villagers. This predatory class is a 
veritable social pest ; and if any one will 
read that section of the Bengali literature 
which deals about the zemindar.';, or the 
survey settlement reports, he will painfully 
realise what a powerful machine has come 
Into existence along with the Permanent 
Settlement to crush the spirit of the 
rayats of Bengal. 

The tenants in many places can hardly 
understand that they are under the pan 
Britannica. The Ehadralok classes in many 
of the small villages are either to submit to 
the illegal authority of the zemindars at the 
cost of self-respect and spirit of libertt', or 
to shift for safety and peace of life to the 
nearest district headquarters or a similar 
other place where the zemindar’s influence, 
for obvious reasons, is not so strong. Thus 
the land system of Bengal has been respon- 
sible for generating a deplorable feature in 
the Bengalee character -which is the eager- 
ness to avoid troubles even at the cost of 
self-resj^ect. There is a strange contrast in 
this respect between the sturdy upcountry 
man and the meek Bengalee peasant. 

The loss of sturdiness of character has 
been the gra\'e 3 t injury to the Bengalees 
from the Permanent Settlement, but there 
are 'other evils of equally gra-ve conse- 
quences. In the local councils,— the District 
Boards, the Municipalities, the IMcal 
Unions — ^the landed interests have been 
directly or indirectly ali-powerful, as "the 
ignorant and timid peasantry cannot but 
do as their zemindars LIcl them 

Thus judging the Permanent Sealemeui 


on its own merits it may be found that 
the system, economically, is not encourag- 
ing to the cultivators ; politically, obstruc- 
tive to the free relation betvrcen the rulers 
and the ruled ; fiscally-, conducive to a 
great and progi'essive loss of revenue to 
the community; and socially, demoralising 
to the people. 

Can Bengal demand for a commission 
to enquire into the worldng of its land 
system even on mere suspicion of the 
existence of the above evils ? 

It is true that the settlement was 
solemnl\' declared by the Government as 
permanent. But can any government give 
away the rights of the people to a section 
of community, binding the unborn posteri- 
ty eternally ? According to Austin no 
sovereign power can bind itself 63 ' its own 
law ; according to the social contract 
theory of Rousseau, -fche sovereign people 
can change the fundamental laws of the 
body politic. In fact, the British Parlia- 
ment which is the supreme legislature on 
the Indian affairs, is omnipotent in its each 
new session : it can make fundamental 
changes at home and in India, and in other 
parts of the empire ; for example can abo- 
lish the House of Lords, alter the constitu- 
tion of the Government of India, deprive 
an Indian prince of his hereditarj' throne ; 
but only cannot modffy or even discuss a 
particular land revenue system, admittedlj* 
introduced in un-K-ise haste, and suspected 
of cumulative injurious effects on the com- 
munitj' in diverse waj-s ! Private propertv- 
in lands is being gro-tvingly unpopular 
along -with the progress of democracy 
everywhere ; only in Bengal no cry can be 
raised or should be listened to, against the 
Permanent Settlement I 

The contract of 1793 imposed certain 
terms upon the zemindars, such as ‘‘to 
conduct themselves with good faith and 
moderation towards their rayats,’' and 
reserved powers in the Government to 
interfere on behalf of the rayats. The 
subsequent land acts of Bengal and spe- 
cially that of 1SS5, indicate that the 
reservation of the rights by the Govern- 
ment vras not a dead letter. The great . 
rent case of 1863 decided that the zemin- 
dars tvere not absolute owners of their 
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land under the Pemtanent Settlement. 
Thus in theory as in practice the re-open- 
ing“ofthe question is not altogether un- 
tenable ; and such re-opening may be 
morally as well as legally justifiable. 

But the justification of a Govern- 
mental acL is to be found much more in 
its social consequences than in its correct- 
ness by the tests of legal or moral formu- 
las. In the case of the revocation of the 
Petmanent Settlement there would be 
much discontent and opposition from the 
Zemindars, and some shoch to confidence 
of the people in general, in the pledged 
words of the Government, but much 
satisfaction in the tenantry of Bengal. 
The thinking people of the other provinces 
and the growing opinion in Bengal will 
welcome the extra revenue which may, 
under the increasing pressure of public 
opinion, be devoted to improve sanitation, 
to spread education or to reduce taxation. 
The opposition of the Zemindars would be 


socially immoral if ^their present interests 
be not infringed and only the future 
unearned increment be secured to the 
society, and inspite of their hold and 
influence on the Bengal Press, their dis- 
content will not bring any embarrass- 
ment to the powerful government which 
will gradually get the loyal support of the 
SO p. c. of the people of Bengal, if not 
more. The shock to the confidence in the 
Government for breaking their pledged 
words, would only be temporary and 
vanish with the spread of the truth of the 
case which is expected to be efficiently 
done by a newborn section of the press 
which is surely to be a powerful orghn, 
in the near future, of the long oppressed 
tenantry. 

Under the circumstances one may be 
excused for raising the question — ^ 

Is the Permanent Settlement Sacro- 
jsanct ? 

x\. Student of Indian Econoaiics. 


LABOUR CONDITIONS IN INDIA 


I WAS led to enquire into the past and present 
condition of the labouring classes of India 
by what I saw and studied in Yorkshire 
and Lancashire. By a comparison of the 
conditiges prevailing in this country with 
those of India, one is sure to reach the con- 
clusion that there is an insurmountable gulf 
separating the manual workers of the two 
countries. The Indian labourer lives, moves 
and has his being in an atmosphere which, 
compared to the English, is at once nauseat- 
ing, because it is stinking with destitution 
and degradation, disease and deterioration, 
starvation and suffering. It is extremely pain- 
ful, even briefly,, to depict the deplorable 
condition of the Bombay and Calcutta mill 
workers, of the coal-fields of Bengal and 
Bihar, of the indentured labour of the Assam 
lea-plantations, Khost coal mines and the 
Burmah tungsten mines, or of the helpless 
and almost naked agricultural labourer of the 
United Provinces. It is not necessary to 
remind the reader how the under-fed, under- 


clothed and underhoused labourers work in 
the Bombay mills for twelve hours a day 
from 6 a. m. to 6 p. m., get up early at 4 
o’clock, prepare their meals and run to the 
mills for more than two miles in many cases 
to save a penny for their starving children 
and in the evening plod their weary W'ay to 
the dark, dingv', dirty and densely crowded, 
tenements for rest, where no rest can 
be had. If one were to visit those tene- 
ments where the factory workers have 
been doomed to live, he would see eight 
or nine persons living in a single room. 
Persons of 'all ages and both sexes, married 
as well as unmarried, are huddled in one 
room, which is to serve the purpose of a 
parlour, a kitchen, a bedroom, as well as a 
bath room, dining and drawing rooms f Can 
it be denied that this unnatural huddling to- 
gether extinguishes > the divine in man, 
debases him to the level of the brute and 
serves as a rich source of disease and death ? 
But the condition of the indenttired labour 
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in. Ass2.m s-nd Burinnn is v/crsfe stili- .vicn 
wnornen are allured to -ign bonds of serving 
for stated perlo-Is at slated ages oji the tea 
pknistions and ia certain mines of Brrmah 
and the coal minei of Ivhost { Biiccnistan }. 
Ho’.vever hard and unbearable the work and 
nnsnltable the place, none can break that 
bond vdtliout subjecting himself to all the 
penalties and purnshraents attached to its 
violation- Daring the stipnlaied period. 
Jiorvever pressing the family circcmstances 
may bSj tliere is'no escape from those places 
bat by death, and death too is not cruel ia 
' prolonging the rdscries of some innocent 
and ignorant beings. With ail these things 
passing before oar very eyes, many of ns 
look -upon the iabonr problems in India with 
an indifference, not to <=ay, heartlessness and 
calousnesr that B httie bhort of criminai ; 
others look upon them u-;th a grim satisfac- 


tion that passes belief. It is, therefore, 
necessary to represent the picture of the 
poverty of the poor and thus to tear o 3 the 
veil that has so long concealed from ptiblic 
view the prostration and pro-slitation of the 
poverty-stricken rnlllions. 

in the study of wages — ^nominal and real, 
v.e vrill base oar enquiry on the Prices and 
Wages Report, laig The first table ( Pp. 
i6o — lOi j details the average monthly 
wages of shailed labour in certain Indian 
Stales for a period of 44 years, Skiiied la- 
bour is represented by ‘ mason, carpenter 
or blacksmith’^ and uuokilled by “argrscul- 
tural labourers and horsekeepers.” Below* 
vre reproduce the various ranges in actual 
earnings and their av erage wages in the two 
years o; 1S73 and 1913 and also calculate 
the nominal rise in money wages during 
the=e forty years. 


A^r, cultural Laboura 
Horsikatpcr 
Skilled Labourer 


AgrL Labourer 
Horsekter-ar 
SkSed Ub. 

-kgr. Labourer 
HoTs-ekeer-sr 
Skilled Lab, 


v\grt, Labouru: 
SlZled Ub. 
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Rise ss Phices. 

To calculate the percentage rise in prices 
prevailing in those four State*, v.e liave 
“taken the retail price* of rice- wheat, barley, 
bajra, gram, maire, millet, niarua, arhar 
dal, salt, as given in the same report. The 
Increase in prices in the various States during 
these forty years i* as below ^ 

R2]p*atar!a— 41 per ce.nt. 

Central India — 13 per cent, 
Ib/derabad — U7 per cent, 
iiysore — 73 percent. 

The preceding figures of wages ana price* 
<ic> not lend llicmseke^ to zny general con- 
clusiors*. ^However, st s* e’ear that rn Central 
India the increa-e in wages has far Outstripped 
tsse in price* and the iabosrer*— both 


skilled and unskilled — ^have profited immense- 
ly, althoagb the horsekeeper’s wage* have 
not kept pace with those of oLher workei-s. 
In Rajputana horsefceeper* sufi'ered most, 
while the agricaltural labourer m Hydera- 
bad had nis standaro oi liv mg reduced a 
little- But the condition of labour in 
-vIy*.ore was very deplorable — wage* did not 
keep pace v.jth Lne -'se m prices and 
consequently all the three classes of labourers 
severely saffered by the rise in the cost of 
living. 

W e now proceed to iho,.* the result* of the 
^ Uv'o cetssose* wJ wages tzken in the Centra! 
Pyovunces and Berar ia 19T0 and jgtj. ' 

R’JKAI. V. 4CES Ls f U\{R\L PkOVr>C£S, 
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and unskilled in the Central Provinces and 
Berar vary between the ranges representing 
the highest and the lowest earnings of the 
three groups in the two years of igop-to 
and 1916-17 as detailed on pages 166-167 
of the Prices and Wages Report. 

' ‘ Wage- Range. 

igog-TO tgto-t; 

Agricultural labourer a to 6 as. 2 to S as. 
Carpenters 6 to 12 as.+ 8 as. to Re. i -4 as. 

i\Iasons 6 to t2 as.f S as. to Rc. r-S as 

If we strike out simple arithmetic means 
of the daily wages of the three classes of 
workers in all the iwenty-fwo which 

make up the Central Provinces and Berar, 
the results are as below : 

.\s. P. .Av. Wages. 

Ag. labourers 3 3 4-2 28 per rent rise. 

Carpemtera S' 3 rj-o 5^ „ „ 

Masons g 7 73-0 56 „ „ 

Let us now turn our attention to the study 
nf the rise in prices of the neces.sary articles 
during the same period The average retail 
prices of rice, wheat, jawar, gram, dal, and 
salt, prevailing in the Central Provinces and 
Berar are given in the Prices and Wages 
Report from pages 73 to 149. The retail prices 
in the rural areas are not available, they must 
be somewhat lower than in the towns, but at 
the same time, the prices of salt, sugar, 


clothes, kerosene oil, must be higher in rural 
areas. Hence both these groups together 
fairly represent the prices^o£ the rural as well 
as the urban areas. 

As the retail prices of sugar, kerosene oil 
and cotton goods are not supplied in the 
Report, we have taken the Wholesale import 
prices of these articles at the ports of Calcutta 
and Bombay. 

Working out the average rise for all these 
nine commodities vhich enter largely into 
our workmen's budgets, we find that the aver- 
age rise in 1917 was 45 percent as compared 
with 19x0 

Setting this rise of 45 per cent against 28, 
36 and 58 per cent, rise in wages, we are evi- 
dently led to conclude that in the twenty-two 
districts of the Central Provinces and Berar 
the cantiiicaic a/ ^cr^/atcrcr<; and ticasans, ^nzd an 
the average, groum worse during the^e seven 
years, sidnle carpenters were slightly better 
off in T^ij than they 'were in the year ig^o. ^ 

I _ 

Variations in Urban Wages. 

The neNt table No. 20 (i) gives the actual 
daily wages in the urban areas of the Centra! 
Provinces and Berar during the years 1910 to 
1917. Here we will only compare the wages 
of the two years, lea\ ing the course of wages 
during that period for more detailed study.* 


r. 


j* 

4 - 

o- 

6 . 



Range 

Average 

Range 

Av. 

Rise per 0 


igog-io 


191O-17 



Common labourers , 2 

) 4-6 as. 

4 as. 

2K-8 as.® 

sli- 

as. 31 

Workers in iron and bardwesre fi- 

-Re 1-4 as. 

13 .» 

S .as.— Re.i) 4 ^f 

ts 

II 25 

Brass, copper and be!l-mctal\vorkers 3- 

• r2 as.,'" 

1 . 

6 as. — Rc. I 

tsl-i 

41 

Calpenters 

6 ns.— 1 Re. 

T 1 

8 as . — „ 

15 

" 31 - 5 .. 

Mosons and builders 

ti II ) 


tf 

rC+ 

II 24 

Cotton-Weavers (hand industry) 

4 as. — 12 as. 

6 >< „ 

4 as. Re. r 

8 

11 3*^ 


It wall have been evident that the rise in 
the wages of the six groups of urban workers 
of ■’the 28 towns of the two provinces under 
consideration has been 31, 25, 41, 31.!, 34. 33 
per cent 'against at least 45 per cent rise in 
prices. These operatives secrc consequently 
leading a h'wer standard of Ining after the ^ ^ 
lapse of seven years as compared to i^ro. 
These facts are an eloqaentt commentary upon 
the so-called growing prosperity of these pro- 
vinces. They cannot but give a rude shock 
to our vague ideas about the material develop- 
ment of the country. In the face of these 


% In the district of Akola the wage was Re. 1-2-0. - 

-1 " *» *»» 

I Re« 4 as* in Naqpuc. ^ ^ 

Re. >2 as. in Magpurand t /4 RC. m AIjdU. 
as. m Gadarwara and 3 as, in Bilaspnr. 


naked trutlis, it seems to be the paramount 
duty of the' State, but more so of the educated 
classes to check this backward plunge info 
the slough of pemirv', poverty and pauperi- 
zation. 


. B. I. S. Navtg.m ion Co. ■ , 

The Table No. 22 (6) gives percentile 
variations in the monthly wages paid by the 
British India Steam Navigation Company to 
carpenters, serangs, and lascars in Bombay 
and Calcutta, the wages for 1873 being taken 
as TOO. We have taken rice and Jawar, which 
form the principal and sometimes the sole 
item of the meal of the labouring population^ 
of Calcutta and Bombay, ' to represent the 

^ 12 as, m .Amraoti .and Khamgaon- 
f I’j Re, In Jubbalptir, 


t 
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J91.; 


Wsgfcs 

100 

HI 

lEI 

IS''* 

200 


PriC 4 -s 

3 Vagc 5 

Pr’.c£S 

l&o 

100 

100 

5 SI 

ill 

I 4 > 


111 

172 

‘ 75 ., .. 

fnat nvadr-B. 

jjS 

e} 202 (not ai 

C03 

a'-tuble). 


CaktiUa. 


Bcx.Lgv. 


\V,Tres 

Prices 

Wsgsj 

ido 

200 

100 

lOJ 

121 

JOO 

ic^} 

175 

JOO 

lO^ 

ICX) 

ICO 

k >6 


Lc^c^rs. 

Prices 

Wages 

io-> 

v^> 

ICs) 

in 

121 

ICO 

ii:r 


ICMt 

JU 

375 

113 

tit 


1^3 


Prtets 

146 

172 

20% 


Prices 

101 

146 

J72 

203 


stationary vages for forty- 


did the Incones of mistdes, carriers and 

saddlers vary since I S97-S- u 

is there a part of the civilEed world where 
in the tinr.es that we live, earnings ° 9 ^'"" 

mr-R should not have risen for the past _o, 
J 28 years ? It vrill be readily admitted 
bv all that die constant tvage against rapid- 
ly ri^ina: prices cannot but lower the stand- 
ard of living. At the same time, it should 
not be ignored that the preceding table , re- 
cords the vrages paid m a leather factors 
vhe-ein prodigious prohls have been and 
are being appropriated by the proprietors. 
Thf^se things furnish sufficient proofs 01 the 
de^adation'^of Indian labour ers. it is, there- 
fore hidi time that immediate steps should 
be taken for die emancipation of the wage- 
slaves of India. 

As E.N'C'SEERiN'G Workshop. 

The scale and variation of the daily wages 
of sldlled and unskilled labourers at an _ En- 
gineering workshop in the Meerut Division 
of the United Provinces offer interesting data 
for reflection. 

.tctual Dailv Wages in Rs. 


Year 

Sknied 

Unskilled 



thu one indubitable conmm'mn of tnese 
That such a state oi thingy has been 
pUmvedtoco-ntinue IS due tm the apathy o. 
the nubhe, and the Laissez kaire policy oi .he 
andV»culariy to the r-on-ealstence oi 
any l-aLosr orgar.iration., to p.o.cci i.-cir 
inierots. 

LE.'OiSrK WOEKLRit. 

'lab'ie 21 (y) tebs s ino-t apail.ng Ac^ry of 
: the oi the iiarne^ and baGdltiy fac- 

tor. at Ca-anpur. TL-'-sftS 

ff Labour nre 

'tkjl //lAr ’i.i-a/.ci ^05 «»i inai'>2A jr^hi nsgj 
to 1 ‘uik, i'( caifi, etCf^ t^.e 




i’Of ir.'iU.nce, the v.agcs ci 


"iUK. U Aa'-s stokers rcmalaeu constani 

IwT the lerio-i of 7? yeaH' ffom ihsn to 
'tri'vU iU- eiiCcpmoM 


tLc siekerit. 'vih..je 
;r> n<.i gi-ifif s-Uice }-_pi4. The ca'n- 


IRTR 1S93 ' 1^13 191S 

.31 .29 .-to .45 

.15 .10 .2.5 .26 

Yariarion. 

iS73 1S93 1913 191 £ 

100 9 1 Y-15 145 

100 , 107 167 167 

It evident that daring the first twenty 
years from 1S73 to 1S93. the v.ages of skiller: 
labour decreased by ft % but at the end a 
another tv.e-nlv years they increased by 45 /. 

as compared to 1S73 and the.n re.mained con- 

Slant up to 1918. Ibere has, on the contrary 
been an appreciable rise ot 67 in the ^^£ge; 
of unskilled laoour during tlie forty years, 
from 1973 19>3 1 bar even then, the aciuai 

amount earned w'as deplorably low and^ex- 
tremdv inadequate for healthy human life. 
An Income of two shillings a week in 1913 
and of two shillxnga and a penny in 1918 for 
an unskivieii'bbourer and of tlmec shiiling-. 
and t.evea pence .a week in iq!;. and in icib 
for a skilled -worker cannot but , starve and 
isriibly dUiumar.L-c ibom, 

. t 

WilGEllS vVosKKRS. 

The rnor.tidj- w.tge. of tmskilk-d labour in 

■* 1 » 

V. oo.iua 


t.s.n.eniws, 
01 J- 


Uar, worioocn and 
n-uv tLv soot, cur 


Konbera India given 
Table 22.T2) show an almost 
-ignificanr advance itai.-, Rs, 4.S7 in 1853 tn 


m 

lon'tant and 
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; in t gii 3, and ,8.65 fn 1918“; , i.’ e. , ' a . rise; of 
'75'per7cent'in-i9i3''and 78 per cent in =1918 as 
'compared to [1893. . - -. j,- 

■ -As ttte.,,,name pf-the^iown is’^ given, we 
cannot find ; the rise. of prices and thus , show 
, . the real amount, of improvenient' in the .stand- 
; ard, of diving of -these, workers. • But can! you 
imagine’ that a tnoiithly.- wage Jof:- 1 3 shUlings- 
. .can. be sufficient. for healthy, existence of '.-the ' 
worker and his' children ?. ' ' ■ ' ■ * 

1 , -' Wages’; IN A Jute Mill'/ I . 

An -.examination of the -figures iii -'Table- 
-;22( 1 7); shows that the. nine groups . of work', 
men. working in a* jutei mill in Bengal were 
. - during a period of twenty years from 1893 
to .1913, given increases in wages after -^yery 
three or four years, so that in 1913- the per-, 

' ‘cctiidge, increases during' those twenty years 
:; 'ih. the various grades were-as below : — '• 

'Cardei-s , - .50 per cent Beamers 85 per 

■ ..Rovers', 63 ,, Weavers IS 

'Spinners 53 „ Mistries' 33 

' Shifters ' 33 ' „ Coolies -53 

--;;;Wihders od-.--' ,, . 

'A' But the, percentage rise does, not represent^ 
thAactual,. conditions:’ of labour. 'The actual' 
, mbne^ wages of these .workers in 1913 or 
: fact, in since, after igij -there was 7to 
.-'■Ancrease in the.iiext. five years, afford ‘a de- 

■ f plorahle picttir.e: wf of the labouring po- 

• piiiation , in 'Bengal. 


■ '.'■'.“.■Workers 

.;i ..Years Monthlr wa 

.Mill Tindal 

.1898-1905 

60 Rs. 


. 1906-1908 

70 „ 


■1909-1918 

75 „ 

' Carpenter , 

1893-1906 

60 „ 


1907-1819 

70 „ 

Mistry' -. ' 

1893-1913 

00 „ 

< f ‘ ' 

1914-1918- 

.40 „ 

En^ne Driver 

•1893-1918 , 

\ 55 „ 

Head Blacksmith 

1893-1908 

. 55 


1909-1918 

, 50 „ 

Turner 

1893-1918 

50. „ 

•Fitter:.-, '* - Vi";.. 

1893-1906 . 

.50 „ 


. 1907:-19lS, 

55 ■; 

, Coolie's • 

, ■ 1893-1913, 

13 

p' V ' * * ■ -* 

1914-1911 

- 14: 


L..'-';.'.'-.-' -Carders.:,-;-' 

. 2sh; ' 

■ Sc?., 

, per week,’ 

{‘Spinners ■ '- 

■,.4 . . 



{.Winders,:;', 

-4- 'v 

8 


,- .' ' ' .AWeayers' , ' '• 

.. -7 

5% '• 

■ 

,''',;.'RbYer,s '.-' - A • 

■■4' ' 

■■ 5VS : 

>» 

Shifters' 

2 i- 

■ 4' 

j 1 

’ .■.;-'-;.-'-',-;-Be'dmers '.-’v;-;-, ... 

6 ■■ 

' ' 

: ' , ff 

.. 't -•'•Mistries '• , . 

,1 

•' 4'.':'. 

per day- ' 

..(.CooHed-;.;;’ - A': 


■•,7c?.- 



.■ • , it -is a wonder to 'me and.it ca'h be no less ■' 

a-wonder to .you. that-' 'with, •\vages as:' low as'^ 
; - .rS- .4^- by 2s.;, 8d.: per .’vveek,-' shifters laiid card- ,. 

. . ersc- should be- able to'.keep , thdir.jbody and 
soiil together and also’ brihg up -their -families.' 
A-'m'the year - igtS) 

■;A; '.-v RfcE.MtLL 'at' Rangoon., ; '• 

, -'A '."The last table 'of the monthly 'wages . of- ■' 
-'eight groups -of operatives Avorking ih, aV.'rice;'- 
' " ’-''mill, at Rangoon;- is .no jess .important in -in-- 
: ■ .Adicatihg' the' tendencies of .. the labour- world. .' 
■;;,.Tbe;foliowing-;-,s'umniary {is 'eloquent: enough 
and needs;ho Abmmentiv-' • . 'A -''■’,-4 •/ 


- Wages oF;CoAti‘ Miners;':'.';,'’’-'.;' ; 

' .The actual ' earnings- of coal, cutters' bf the 
collieries of -.a -.company at Ranigunge ;-are •" 
given in tables' (22. 7-8) from 'the year; 1893 to - 
1918. If these wages'be taken-, to represent . ’ 
the actual condition of .the -whole - cpai mihifigd ' 
industry, we can: then get.' a, glimpse 'of the 
low'- standard, of living of the Bengal colliers.., . 
The averagfe daily earnings of a 'mineA- fpr ,-’ 
digging a to'h of coal remained constant at 'i54 
rupee 'during the sixteen years from,, 1893, -tO', ,■ 
. ■ 1908 r 'ih the next .year they'rbsd;',to .7 .rupee, 
but again th.ere .w'as no. change :till. January 
.;t 9 1 8, \yhich’ is -the lak , figure given . in ; the , • 
'.'latest report."'--',';/;,, ■- , ‘ 

The-; quantity - 5f . coal'., cut , in' one day; •' in - ' ; 
.-iS93;was *568 and iri . 1914, .was ,- ?576.;. bnt in ■ T 
.subsequent years the wages per day remained ' 
.constant, while the; quantity of "coal dug.; by /•; 
■•the 'minerAvent 'on “increasing as, follo.w ■’> 

‘ 1915 '.622 tons per day. 

1916. - ■■A72S->;A’ A. '-jV 

■ a;9iT:; w'A '.A' -> 

-,'1918.. , ./,;S13A 

„ ...JPage 983,, Prices Report). ' A':-;; -' 

.' The, average total earnings per month .with . ’ 
, slight variations oscillated 'between ’ Rs. 6.82 , , 
.ih-'iSqjito'Rs. 3.94 in iQoS-Athe.yearVof'.'very ‘ ,, 

■ high prices Prying; tbya severe famine in India. ■ , 
Then the wage's began to- rise oh' account .of - - 
the,' increase in'the remuneration for digging a v ' 

■■ton bf cbal and' working forimor A ’days .than- ' 
■forrnerly. .. .The course of actual. wages was' as- . 
.{belowytr^ ’ .''A '-''A:" ' -■ 

• Wages 'v 

•11.2 :Rs.-: 
'.12.47 ,V 

12.oP„'y'-, :: 

; IS'S,--'; j>,,. 


' -Year* ’ 

■ : .'Wages { 

*"-Year.- 

1893-1908' 

,A6;6 Rs.v‘ 

1914 

- • - 1909 ■ 

■A-SA. A: 

1913; 

. A . 1910 .>, , 

10.36. 

1916 . 

1911. 


1917 .. 

;’-':• ■•'■•.1912,.,. 

' i' '• 5> ’ 3> .‘■1 , ‘ 

1918.;: 

•>; -"A,. 19I3-;'' 

A 


.'v ’ i ‘ ' A 

•f- ; « '■ ■ ' 


.’■■-fffCAy’ ■’ 

♦ kVJ; ‘ r-. 
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Prevent pRoriTEERiNO. 

The ^constancy of the remuneration 


for 


digging a ton of coal in the face of rising 
prices is a fruitful source of profiteenng. In 
such a case it is the imperative dut}’^ of the 
State to fix a minimum standard umge 
adequate for healthy living, and to check 
profiteering and exploitation of Indian 
%vorkmen. A good deal of light is thrown 
upon this question by studying a few facts of 
the British coal industry'. The value at 
pithead per ton of coal raised in the United 
Kingdom rose sharply during the years of 
war, but in India the rise was comparatively 
small. The prices of coal at pithead were as 
below : — 



T. Kingdom. 

India. 

1914 

9s. llBiid. 

4s. td. 

1915 

12s. 5.60d. 


1916 

15s, 7.24d. 


1917 

16s. S.G9d. 

4s. lid. 

1918 

22s. l.OOd. 



Oat of these prices the wages-cost per ton 
in England was 6s. j.d, in 1913 (average of 5 
years to 1913), 12s. 2d. iti the first six months 
of J91S and 14s. 4ld. in the second period 
of SIX -months, that is, it had 
doubled in igiS. 

, On the contrary, the daily earnings per 
ton in India from 1900 to 1918 January (up to 
which statistics are av'ailable in the latest 
report) remained constant at .7 of a rupee. 
(P. 183, Prices and Wages Report.) 

Again in 191S (Kov-) for all the districts 
of Great Britain the aiiult wincr^s canJiigs 
shift tf 81 hours / 6 s. gr/. oi the 

c^eregc. lu/ndia^ hiK/eia, a coUicr -..as 
getting 8 d. per day from 1^16 to igiS 


be led by* the Indian ^collier ? Is it not a 
wonder that an English miner, catting about 
times as much coal as an Indian miner ^ 
does, should get tveenty-four ^ times as much 
wage as his unfortunate brother in India 
does ? Tet this high wage is looked upon as 
inadequate in England, so far so, that the coal 
miners are demanding an increase of 3s. per 
day* for adults and is. 6d. for boys, and the 
Gov emment after much altercation has very' 
nearly conceded the demand. In India the 
Government has proceeded to fix the price 
of coal at Rs. 12 per ton for export so 
that with a low price of coal the wages will 
be kept as low as they were before. It 
should not be overlooked that little coal 
is used for domestic purposes in India. It 
is used in railways, steamships and factories. 
With an unprecedented boom in industries 
and unparalleled profits in railw*ay, marine 
and factory concerns, the miner is being 
exploited and kept in a brutal state for 
the big profits of his exploiters. This 
serious situation calls for an immediate 
interference by the educated classes in the 
cause of labour. Unless the press, the 
more than - platform, priests and politicians all speedily 
put forth a united effort in improving the 
status of the worker, the day of vengeance 
and retribution will soon be forthcoraine. 


of hh 


Cre 


January ; or 
Britain. In England wuh a decreasing out- 
put, tiie wages increased from 8s. 5d. in 
1914 to 16s. ad in 1918, but in Ind.a vntli an 
iacrea^ing output from ,576 in 1914 to -813 in 
1918, the daily catmng> rose from 6.4 to Sas. 
only. There vet another important distinc- 
tion. Tnt- Indian colher works for more th.an 
eleven hoars per day against SJ hours in 
Cndand, and also he works for TWENTY- 
SEVEN dayv in one month, while the English 
nwr.er v.orks for nineteen d.ays oat of four 
■ivecks. el the EugU'h collier gets 15-11-2 
, lor hi* ninetcon ih-,d work and the Bengal 


Wages of Textile Workers. 

The monthly w'ages of the various groups 
of workers in a v.ellknovvn and high-class 
factory* at Bombay are given in Table 22 
(13). They cannot be representative of the 
wages earned by the workers of other mills, 
because in such an establishment the wages 
generally remain above the average. The 
actual wages of the various groups of textile 
workers at the Llaneckjee Petit Cotton 
Mills, Bombay, in /p/S were as below ; — 

2Ict.tl.iy I’lr'agts itt Bcinlcy. 

i. Card room 

v-arkers i2iRs,=i6Ss. (.Average for 

, 12 groups of 

v.orkers.) 


KsiDcr eums only i: 


. , ,,, , . , ^d, during the same 

vv lui *uch a difiercnce in the 
0, the vvorucr^^in the twocoumries, 
m any expect human and healthy life to 


Ring throstle 
room 

Rceltrs 
Bundl ng 

room 

1 

Winders 
Drav.ws 
Warpers 
S,rers ' 
Weavers 


14= tS^ 
ni = iS4 

9,5 to 17=12 1 to £i.a.'i 


(Avv for 3 
group,.,) 
/ 

(Av. for 2 
gtoups.) 


*0 to 33 -^£1.6 S to £a.i^js 
as to y^v.io.S 

3S so 55= j'2,ra.S to 4^.134 
t£ to 6 o»£i,4,o to ftyo.Q 
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' lAadditioH'. toihesev. wages an • all > ;;ro,und 
fincrease.of.-r'5;pe'rUcent;-.)vas ■granted as \rar 

■ allowance,; ;The ranged ‘ pD the . wages ; given 

.above .'are', 'so fwidprin -groups'. 5-9, that to 
. express .tKem' dh' any rgeneraUaverages. will 
'. be simply. unjust'.-, ; -U 

■ cU ;. ; 'Wages ’ . 

■ '.We can” n'ever form '.an adequate idea of 
• the depth r of the .penury and • degradation of 

these' .workers,- unless we .compare their 
I wages with those of the- , similar .workers in 
England. . .There, is no ofiicial information 
. regarding'the actual earnings of these classes 
'••of /workers in' England,' -because they are 
•; -ivorking-on, a piece' work basis and there has 
/:b’een .ho census pf. production in recent 
' y.ears. // ■ ■ - .■■- ■-'/ 

' ' .‘I'.made ah attempt-td-see several factories 
and .enquire, -into .the earnings .of, adult men 
and womeri' . working there. ' Then ,1, had a 
'^.'talk with a'few'employers and,.>the secretary . 

' •> of, the/ Trade ' Union - Society at Padiham. 
/All these enquiries show that the average 
.. .wages of .the various workers in; the county of 
. .Lancashire can '..be safely .Expressed as 
.- belo.w ;-r* ' ’ • • •- , ' . 

-, '• -/ ; Weekly Wages in Laucdslitrc, 

■' ■-/.'/.' '• ‘Weaving', ' 

-.lU 'Winders' ' V ' ■... ' £2-10\ . 

j"; . 2. -Warpers ;■ ‘ -■ £2-10' ' 

. - . 3.^ Slashers'' £3-0 

4'.^ Dra-wers in and -twisters ■ -. ...‘,£4-10 -- - - 

' 3. Weavers ■ . ' ' £3-0 
•/i;; -.'■•Spinning. > -• • 

f 6.'. ‘Workers in the opening robai.,.- £3-0 
7, AYorlcers in the carding room £3-0 
,8'./. Royers and drawers-.-.. ,',../^-15 • 

'V, - op- Ring spinners.. I.-. .; \ .£3-0 

•/".'iO.' -Mule spinners ' • ■' x. , '. '.,’'1,'; £6-0 ' 

'./y fi.^^There-.-.arO - factories,- \yhere the wages^pf ' 

; 'Worknien go' much 'higher. . dn .Hyam.and 
, -'Reeds ■ spme. of,- the. workers are getting 26 
shillings’ per, loom, :and . slashers ^ are earning’ 
^(jgi.'.per, .Week/j-while-.-.on' . the other ; hand, 

/- weavers of. cpJirse.clbth in some /,parts of-the , 
county-, are getting;;"! ,i',shitrmgs'p.hb' loom a- 
-.week. " A weavef—maie'.or. female — gehferaliy • 
//tends, four- loonis -'ai.a : “time, hence, their,. earn- 
/; tags seem to wary/fr.bhi ij2-4s;'tb-;^j5-4S. pec;, 
/week.,. The, same, varialibn -naturally. prevails 
;--\/inpthcf departments;'/;-' / -; r-';,;-/ 

//////.;/.'‘CqMPARATfVE.PosmpNw;:’/,/.U'''^’ •- 
; ;.^/-’.->The' strikuig. differphee' bctween'ithe'.eaf n? ' 

;■ Lancashire'/and , Bombay-textile- 


■jvprkers is full of..' eloquent testimony as. to. 
tfi'e yecyr low sia.tus\d[l the latter. Talcing 
into consideration the rg per cent allowance 
to all workers, ave find' that’ ■ . ’ 

' (rjUhe ' monthly earnings of the first, 
second and, third groups ■ of; ''Bombay workers 
are about.'' pne-thirteenth’ of/the' Lancashire 
tvorkers,.'.,' ;/• ‘ ; . 

'• [i)- the highest monthly wages /of winders 
and, drawers' of a high-class ' mill/, fit ■ Bombay 
are 'one-half of the average wceldy \yage in 
Lancashire,..'. /• , . • ' /'. ' \ ' • 

• (3) the highest monthly wages of. war'per^ 
are one-fourth, and ,bf sizers dr' slashers are 
bhe-fifth' of -tliose'prevailing in. Lancashire;-/: ; 

'.(4) and the-'- highest'- earnings ■ pfi; WeayerS . 
in the said Bombay- mill ate., a little' -less' than, 
one-third of .those in ' L'ahcashi'f e , =o'n -the,, 
average. ''y 

, ’Wealthy Weavers’ INCo^IES over- tb,odp 

, /U,..-,--,; ' /;/ - RUPEES'A ■^EAR..; --i ',;,/ ' / 

. B.iit , the .operatives - in England are dis- . 
satisfied .with, these. high earnings.' They have’ 
demanded an advance of 6 q per cent ,'on’,’ 
current wages, which means .a total atlvance-, 
of 293 per cent on the pre-war , rates. The - 
existing increases -.amount to. 145. peC "cent -' 
on least prices.'; 13 y reason oL^thejbo'om'in' 
.the -cotton industry, the employers too are 
• ready . to'; ‘raise ; the .wages -to '200 . per cent , 
..above pre-war level and there; is -.evefy pros- 
;pect of .peacefully, se.ttlitig the. .claims ,Qf,-iher 
textild operatives. If, however, a 6p per cent ' 
increase be ■ granted, -hundreds pfp families ■ 
will have incomes of 'Aiooo a yean -A rnale , 
wba-Yer will easily-eani;;i<l4Ti'’5s.i his 'wife/' and, 
three .; children . -£4-105; each, 'and the/ fourth. 
girl, -‘say about/ 15 'years’ old,' win. earh"£3 'off '■ 
-three.' jodfnSi . Thus; .this' family ..will have a ' 
matter "of --£23 per w'eek- or, 23 k40pveeks= - 
£iooo;at ,least.a yean.coming/ntc the . family. ; 
-exchequer . , , On the .other , Hand,' the. Indian ' 
textile mil! operative hasjbecn granted, a ro - 
per cent-'-'merease in wages,- no reductidh'- • 
.in', the ‘ hours - of labour .and .'nb prornise; for/ 
his material and . moral 'advancements ^ -Afay: / 
.we ■ -k'riow. how, rnany - rich/ families .cvebyin \ 
India - can; get a yearly -income, of Ten ffhou- ;• 
'sand' ; Rupees/with '.only, ..eight- . hours work a, 

;. day and' With- complete rest, play' and pleasure- •• 
for’ about' twel'ye weeks, in'''one year'? • : y 

;.TsA;-rjfLaNfATibys. ; 

/rable,'Nd;-.2s-'(rlS/'fuiruish,esTghE'es of; th’c-/- 
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actual vrages earned by tbe x\ct and Kon-Act 
Labourers in the Tea Gardens in^ Assam 
during the years 1913-H to 1917-1S. They 
are the average monthly cash wages calculat- 
ed on theS^’ages earned by the total number 
of coolies on the books during the laonUis of 
September and March, including ticca, diet, 
rations, subsistence allowance and bonus per 
head. As tea plantations form the chief 
industrj- of the province and the table covers 
figures'^ for fifteen districts, hence the v.ages 
paid in these gardens can be taken as repre- 
sentative of all other industries in the pro- 
vince, It will appear from the following that 
the rise during these five years in tiie wages 
of the Non-Act coolies has been a little ov'er 
3 per cent, but the wages of the Act coolies 
did show a satisfactory increase of 36. 5 
per cent. 


Percentage variation in the Monthly Wages. 
Act-Labourers. 

Alea Women Av. Rise. 


1913-14: 

100 


100 

100 

1914-15 

106 


108 

107 

1915-16 

101 


105, 

103 

1916.17 

126 


109 

lOP/b 

1917-18 

132 


141 

136L 


Non-Act Labourers. 



Lien 

TVomen Children 

Av. Rise. 

1913-14 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1914-15 

59.1 

9S.5 

100 

99.2 

1915-16 

»» 

109 

101 

103 

1916-17 

99.6 

111 

106 

105.5 

1917-18 

103 

107 

100 

103.3 


But the Table is estremely valuable for 
affording a real picture of a labouring family 
in Assam. \Te can assume a family of six 
consuming and four earning membet s, consisi- 
iiig of husband and mife, tuo earning chil- 
dren above i-xelte and Iwo consuming but non- 
earning children beloto tueHe years. 

The total tyicntihly income of suck a family 
of four earning members working in the tea 
gardens of Assam, hi igiy-iS, teasurl Rs.for 
Act Labourers and Rs. /y for iTon-Act 
Labourers. 

Let us now see wnat things can be provid- 
vvith this income. To calculate the es- 
. n.ses of the family we have taken the retail 
ces of Assam given on pages 70-71 of the 
'port. ° ‘ . 


Family Budget. 

One lb. of rice 130*iLs. o 

per head daiiv per mensem S.ol Ks, 
3/4 „ Dal „ _ '37G„ „ 2.23. . 

Salt, pepper, balds ^ 

Vegetables 1-fl . , 

Oil 2.0 

Sugar, fuel, house rent or house repairs 2 5 ^ 

16.01 Hs., 

According to this rough calculation, all 
the income of the Nou-.Act coolie is swallow^ 
up by these primitive necessities. There is 
no money for the supply of milk, meat, fish, 
eggs, and clothing, lighting, furniture, crockeryj 
soap, tobacco, medicine, amusements, charity, 
fares, funeral service, marriage ceremony and 
other sundrj* and incidental expenses. Just 
think of a family leading a human life without 
clothing, light, medicine, a family deprived of 
every kind of amusement. If, however, some 
money is to be spent on these necessary 
items, the rice, dal and oil allowances must be 
cut short, so that the family must remain 
under-fed all through, and yet work for twelve 
hours a day 1 

Sir Leo Ch. Money has pointed out that a 
family consisting of man and wife and three 
children living on the twentieth century 
poverty line in England had to spend £2.55. 
a week in 1914, but £5.33. a week in January 
1920. In other words, In England a familj- 
of two adults and three children, after spend- 
ing tvvenw-tvvO pounds a month, cannot 
enjoy a decent standard of living ; but in 
India, a family of two adults and four children 
and possibly some old or widowed member 
to support also, could get about nventy-two 
shillings in 1918, that is. it could afford to 
spend Three SHiLLixcs .v.nd eight pence 

PER HEAD A MONTH, or A PEN'.NY AND A HALE 
PER DIEVI PER HEAD. 

These are some of the facts and figures of 
the abject slavery of the wage-slaves of India. 
Do they not rev eai stagnation, depression, 
pauperization and starvation indelibly WTitten 
in letters bold and black on the face of those 
people who, in theory, are made in the image 
of God but, in act, are so many deformed 
mummies of ‘humanity? Shall " they be 
allov.ed to continue their miserable existence 
in it ? Or shall the State, tbe people and the 
intelligent working classes in England, come 

^ Tiie tv.o cftkdrea bob,, tnelve have been taken 
tn be_ equal tc one adult xaember in theor consumLn'- 

capsatv. ’ “ 
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forward to relieve their sufferings and sorrows, 
and lift them to the level of healthy human 
existence ? 

The working classes of civilized countries, 
being comparatively comfortable and edu- 
cated, have risen against their masters They 
are attempting to prevent the continuance of 
profiteering and exploitation by their em- 
ployers, both by means of passive and active 
resistance. But the workers in India being 
uneducated, unorganized -and steeped in 
poverty and dense ignorance of the liberating 


forces — economic and political, of the world, 
beed the active and constant sympathy and 
Assistance of the workers of other countries. 
The State, too, ought to give up its stoic 
indifference, should sweep away all criminal 
Opposition to the just demands of labour, 
hx a minimum wage for every branch of 
industry, Save more than eighty million men, 
Vomen, and children from under-feeding, ill- 
breeding and social injustice and thus restore 
them to'freedom, comfort aud culture. 

B \L Krishna. 




RHYMED VERSIONS FROM ‘THE CRESCENT MOON’ 


[The following rhymed versions from ‘The 
Crescent Moon’ were sent to the Poet from Liver- 
pool by a poor, working girl, who was deeply 
moved by the beauty of the PoeCs own transla- 
tion. I have received her permission to publish 
these in the “Modem Review”. C. P. A.] 

B.VB’J’S WORLD. 

Little baby, baby mine, 

What docs thy tmy soul define 
In this new wor ld ? 

Do the stars hold speech with thee, 

And the baby clouds, so swift and free : 

‘ A wonder World is my baby's mind, 

It has visions that I can never find,— 

To which ffly world-worn eyes are blind. 

- But he can see ! 

*Tis a realm of kings uiffound, 

Wliere all dear baby things abound, 

And from thehlagic ground 
Springs new delight ; 

Thcre^Reason has elastic laws, 

And Pact has never any flaws, 

And Truth wins wild applause, 

Inbaby’s world. 

WHEN AND WHY, "" 

> That love’s sWeet summer flowers 
May perfume all your infant hours, 

‘ X bring these colours in yottr toys, — 

Little childish, painted joys, — . ' 

That every tint may wm your sight, 

As colours iu a rainbow bright, 

, Making your day one perfect light, 

■’ „ That all life’s colours may control 
The freshness of your soul. 


And when I sing, my gathered tone 
Shall make your spirit dimly own 
The music in the swaying trees 
And the faint whisper in the breeze. 

The wistfitl waves along the shore 
Will make you listen and understand, 
When my voice is heard no more. 

The wild waved heart of the waters, 
Caressing the listening earth, 

Shall supplement your childish mirth. 

To your baby lips I hold 
The cup of life’s pure gold, ’ 

Filled to the brim aud o’er the rim, 

Till Death's angel dim 
Shall call me after a while. 

1 kiss ybxtr tiny brow,— 
iVh ’tis the dawn of morning now 1 
I gaZe and bow 
To your sweet tender smile. 

‘ ’ TRE BEGINNING, 

“Where did I come from, Alother dear, 
Along the worlds, till I got here ?” 

The mother clasped her darling hoy 
“Desire of my heart, my love, my j'oy 1” 
She said. 

“You were hidden deep in my heart’s des 
You were the flanle of my*’ own life’s fire j 
With little dolls I used to play 
And with tiny play=-things made of clay ,* 
The little Baby Christ, enshrined, 

So piurificd my heatt and mind, 

That as I knelt before heaven’s shrine, 

My trembling soul could scarce define, 
God’s ultimate, divine 
Sweet will. 

Until 

' You came to me, my child I 
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xion 

'fhroXlCQ yu^^i - 

bS^S sv.'cetii0D.^, sv^cet fc^.s. 

wpTconat as. tbe da'ivn, 

■vtur little life « ^ 

VOS doatea ciown tFe 
^ Of all tay Tirgia drc^-ffi, 

■Until reacliing 
My bcstscling 

I'ou gained the DonsJ fak of birth 
On tSs a!l-v?dcoiniag earth. 

“ksl gaze tipon your fece, 

Little hero of the race, 

I scarcely know ttliat I should do, 

Is there fear of losing j on . 

Ah 1 I tiress yon closdy to ni> b.ea- , 
Cod knows ail things best, 

Little baby i^ne, 

In this great world 

THE SECALk. 

On a dark dark n^ht, 

VThcn all were sleeping, . 

And 1 was alone, awake and vr^p^g. 
My baby’s soul tookits angel flight 
Jfar away to the land of lignt. 


-Ti’e <Eed sUrs were shlnbg taen, 

Tonight they shine again. , 

She died when ^ ' ‘ 

With buFy 
And she is dead. 

Xflw all the beautifal flowers 
' Bedeck the snmmer honxs. 

.kndchildrcn scatter in then T.-T 
So many petals along the w*-> 

To that bright land, . 

"Where j'ou alone can nnocrst 

My hearts grieb ^ ^ ^ 

Ail the scented petals’ dust 
It mast, it must, 

Your baby soul recall. 

Ab coaid I but see beneath -the pad 

’ Of sullen Death i 

So much of life around is 
Your Utile soul had haraly tasvcd 
Earth’s sweet inter-pml ^ ^ 

When you were taken ,ar . 

Out of^e light of our common oay, 
Ltating me desolate. 

My longing soul can ask but this, 

Give me one baby hiSs, 

-rodsiiL -ii. 

Liverpool. 


Twonve "Fn.'flTF'RE KS SECORDA-RY CA.ESBS 

WROXG DIET AND 

By Peam.vyha Rath Bose, b. sc. (Loxdok) 


sMPOYERlSHilERT leading to dea^ of 
I proper aliment is one of the 

^ daiies of the increasing^ health of the 

■multitude. Eutitc^ot he operati^ m 
the casa of the small class of f^lv pros- 
irous Reo-Indians consisting m wcll-t<>do 
Scials, lawyers, doctors, ^.Thenomous 
effects of the other VF^J causes^ 
obstruction of drainage offeredhy railways, 
^- 3 i«;ed roads, embankments of canals, 
and mental strain— no doubt have their 
influence on them as on others. Bat it 

mieht not -unreasonably he expend to be 

comiteracted to some estent by prop^ 
diet and hygiene. There appears to be 
but little indication of that, however. 
Until lately, the diet of t’ne upper class 
• 'dus consisted of cereals, ptdses, fresh 


y egetables, fruits, and milk and its 

Since the Yedic period, at least, they Mve 

mostly abstained from fish and flesh 

in, Bengal, where also meat was tm- 



XllercSlUuUi uitLuau,«..<-xii.wi-Aw V*. 

and that it was well suited to th^ 
constitution is attested by the 
physique and the mental -rigour oftho-e 
vrho still adhere to it, especialiy amoCe 
the Brahmans of southern and western 
India. The properties of all its ingre^ents 
hnd been thoroughly studied, their physio- 
logical effects were well known, and they 
were skilfully combined hrto‘ dishes Hghly 
palatable, easily digestible' and serving aU 
the purposes of nutrition in a tropK^ 
or subtropical climate. In Bengal, for m- 


'WR'ONG- diet;- AND 

stance, tice is the staple cereal, - the 

deficiency of its; fat 4 and proteid contents 
was made np for hy clarified hutter, pfilses, 
fishj, miUc’, and., yaridtisf milk prodttets' of 
’which .‘Ctiliaii'd^ ,( g^erally - taken in the 
form of Sandesh, Uasb%olMt &c. ) is ' the 
most, important, . ^Curdled, milk ( ddhi ), 
whe^er entire or diluted, and churned, the 
yimies of ■which - haye been ' recently cele- 
brated By'- Metchnikoff, an invari- 
able -adjunct of the principal meal during 
the daf all over India. ! ' ' 

- A's , in. everything else.i in games, in 
music, in medicine,..; in apparel, &c,, so 
.also in diet, there' is , "a 'well marked^ ten- 
'■dency,Jn new India. 'now to reform it pn 
'English lines. That there” is room, for 
.'reform I fully admit.’ Eof instance, among - 
the' ' upper, middle class ■ utility is ' often 
sacrificed to ' aesthetics,, onto undue grati-- 
ficatioh of the , palate. The use of polished 
. 'w-hite rice from .which the ' outer coating 
; containing phosphorus, &c,, has been 
ruhbed away has been considered by some 
. authorities to favour beri-heri, and, is 
.' Otherwise condemhable. Then, again; the 
method .of boiling rice, in which the water 
..used in boiling is thrown away, is wasteful, 

, as a' good amount, of. its. nutrient prin- 
ciple is thus’ lost”. .If has been estimated 
. that' in the; present' method of huslcing, 

.. polishing, and coplcirig the rice in vogue 
■f among, the' upper ;cl'asses, nearly , half the 
\amount' of ! the . nourishing '"part ' , of the 
igrmniklosri. As in the case of rice' sio in 
>',-that of 'flour, r it is taken very, fine devoid' 
';;pf.fa'';'go6d. jpprtion ' of' its .whpleSpmeness 
' :,;'^d udufishing ■ principle. Then, ' dgain,- 
:■ pondim'ehtsh.fe sometimes used .; too , frCely 
'■ especially ch'iUi'es; 4 Xf reforms in these and. 
fsirniiar directions .were effecteid, the indi- 
' .vgenbus diet wourd'be, as , good as one could 
' ; desifel ' But,insteddV.6fthat, ;the tendency 
' how.' is to bring , itihto Ime'.with .the Epg- ’ 
■.\fish'by;intf6'ducmg •variotihcd-ursespfmeat,';. 
f 'The' Indian .system is; lisiially;,' not abati--,;: 
■^d bned altdgether/flb'ut the;Engiish;is;ad.ded - ' 
fv-toft; - -The result is. 'generally highly'det'ri- 
-■'^ihehtal,;' if hot ; 'poritivel^ ' disastrous/ f-tp'/ 

■ j shail- fiiotEere' enter into af discussidn', 
.;f'vAf‘.tfie',quesj:t6h ■’whether hiati’ih de'stgned, 
r; '“PphytgetabieV.prffleshTpod.VtpcKe f 


'WRONG RYGiBNB ' , ' 2?9 

characters of his. 'teetli and digestive organs ■' 
show that in the earlier stages of the long 
Course .of. his development he subsisted 
upon products of the. vegetable kingdom. 
Subsequently, however, he gradually be- 
came .omnivorous. Broadlyspeaking, the 
main condition that , has ;; governed his 
choice of food is climate. In tropical and 
subtropical countries, he subsists chiefly 
upon the' products of the.. vegetable.-Hng- 
dom. Tn- temperate: and cold' climates, 
animal food is; in favour. But -whatever 
the aliment used,; it would appear to' affect 
the constitution; ■ and as in thcvcase of, 
the individual, ' so in that ofthe natioh, 
it cannot be Sudderlly: -.changed without ' 

. prejudlce to health', ‘ and. the saying gwhat .. , ' 
is one man’s meat, is ' another "man’s ■-. ' 
poison” holds true iii-the case of 'bbthi, 
■The-.English ' constitution" differs in', some -,, 
important respects from the In'dian,' and. 
the fPodvof the one would generally -be ifli ; 
suited to the other. The following analyses.;. 
by Dr. McCay** show hPw markedly • tlie; ;'.■ 
Bengali constitution differs .from the'-:,' 
European, .''. ' s 


. ■■ ' ■' ■ ■' 

, I Urine. ‘ 

'■ - 

V' ■ ; 'v' 

European ' '■ 

• B'engalf .- ’ 

Qjuantit^’ ' 

-duo 'c,:c. ' 

..;.'a200mcK. '■ 

Sp/gr.v;‘;; y 

1020 • ... . . 

, 1013 ;' 


k-y,I„Urme;.V' 

.-''I:' 

.•.Components 

. ..European^ 

. Bengali ' 

Urea; 

35 '-gm'; 

■';■;.;; 13' -gm; ■ 

Nitrdg'em ' 



Chlorides ■-., ' 

; I5'd„:;;, 


Phosphates', 

■'..;••• O, 

: 0.918 kid; 

.Uric acid . • 


-...' 0;452 

Sulphates ;' . 

::.A; 

dd; l-SSO'- 


" ^ iTBIodd^^' 


.’Components' 

■■ - ' European,' 

.k'-Bengali'..';- 


Red corpuscles ;. 5 milKohs ..i, SiAmilHons 

;^Wlufe corpuscles;.;.' .8000 ;..i9000 '. 

'Rffitnoglobm ; ‘‘lOO.p.h.c jSl'.' p.-c;'’.-' , 
'■;Sp.;'.^;; 1057,- 'v ; lOpS'-:- .''-..v 

' -Pro-teid- 't:,. lO-'p. c; ■;■ : 

Total solids "• , .:. .21 p: cd - '... 20 V' ; , 

'iSalts-'f-.y;;'' 'A;-'v:yY’6’78’p:;c:':.;'l-065 
;'CIdorid’e in;sertim'v,,p:5.5 'p.';c/ 0'-.72 , 

■•' Coagula'tibn.' min'Utes'.h2-m'mutes''.- 

'•■Blood ; pressure ;... ' ISO m ; m.- ; .,’:ld5.m. .in. y , ■ 

^ Quoted' frotn ■;Dr( -f;.' Mt'-Mailiks;, 'fFood 'khd ' 
:'Cooking>-,.'pp;"i3q4,-;;. A 
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^estoxaach 'iiseil to acerlain load of 
food IS. a certain dimaze would take some 
tiise- to ao^mmodate jtseE to a radical 
criacge is tae sarns climate, liorv los" *t 
is.'dificult-to saj. Ko experiments, so “far 

^ cosdacred on a 

.ssmaestxv large scale, tojiistifj^ erea an- 
proximate geac-ralisatioss. Isdiaas. who 

Eaghsh food 

- v,i^Gst any apparent injury to health. 

it may be ia En'^iand 
iiagixsh meat diet for lidiaasmSa^: 


13 a concentrated form, the Tto ^ 
man, has H.. , l^vbounnjj 


mutton be the tyr* ’is 
food staple for alE Tf 


which, is deeply gxa^'es k +? of a creed 
V^nd. N^'ertheless, fevr 
: tmg to uiet can b» mn-e *ola- 

:t&:is,.as already 

. -“Flesh foods,” oir^'es health.”^ 

stiii the most favGu-ed “are 

- fo.- «p*u.g t <?!rt 

mg -matenal or nrotan '^r a • ^aild- 

g«?t .te=s„, iSS ta 

•'toem .attractixe characte- o^' 

, ,. deGC 5 ' to consamf. a- ten- 


' of meat or its allies txrr 

,' ^thosciof •the-unper^.Ji,., . ■ 


should be borne in miadj,, thktihS^^ig- 

rtT ■ryyat>>4- ^ ^1* r -s*-* ' ■- ' a'-o 


^ggraxarea py the isxtt 
qomb putrefaction and ' '<'thxis.','^as£' 
truitta! source of various diseas^i^^ 
rous hotels and refreshmeat. ; roo^/& 
sprung up, which cater for. oof more of ie 

^^P^CUIilOtlS /^loc'cr <s^ 


“that the- ohvir.«^ i^omson. 


mane t!i^ way into viPages; .On,re?a>hi 
niv native village after soihe Tea23,-'iltfi 
advance , it had 'msSsj 
civdiration’', though ' .■'it "wast-; 
depopulated by malaria. One bf theiriis 
that proclaimed it, was'^a-jhotd'-'^ff^^ 
prominent ■_ signboard in .the /Bazs^l^ 
teaaent friend who accomnani&S 
mformed me that our viUages 
makmg remarkable “pro^e^”, j.ilS 

^ qiiantity' ' of; chops; .1?; 
cm, oui, that I would have ' to 
f-r^ closely for such- a-.' 

comesbble as Murl (inflated rice).ff4® 

areV-so^fi^: 

partaLen of now-aais'pc t.’f t '-<-1,0: -.fsKife 


America, - ere:?t= 

out of nobody knows whht'-fioit,^ 

“°^ed vrith nobody iksQ® 
ofs^t-b .The supers^® 

co-np^ sR/nri; CAira'Cbeat^hte, 

of paddy ' riesje 
Mark! f the- foa-f 

bv bSil .(curdled milR). o.r'Fa^ 

tip/r pastry chdas' cuh«^ 

a change dehideifly^ fo.'fa 
great majoriai 

quitTa-i^i -^c foae?',;?:^ 

^ ^ ^ latteri ahdhSfS 

qf untntionq ■, 


.forbids 'hard - physical • ‘ 

„ people ^Thp. are ■ psually. 'averse iSJ 


1 •- - * r Ffe:>d =r.d Fete.: 
■ " j ; *;-r>eici';a5'V p. y-; 


ofnatlenAib great' adtaht 

To be x'Pfvi ^ ^^cmselves -ix> adulterati 

,.:5?g.°g 4ops, c'HeisJ.HS.; 

maioriH' mr too expensive fo-;: 
refreshmor/ f ^°P^c.' Even ’ ■hti.Tsflr. 
’veryhi^h '^^^cre the,.chaige5j ' 

fromVlnV^i ™^s,suppHea arh: oft^^ 

hi the cheaTr positively, .daegerf 

charpM''-,„^ ■‘^^eshment rooms.- whersJ 
,. -. xg® ‘fc much lower.: ' ’ -. : 

■derived froml^' 

It -^^nons orodhets ofs^ 
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^ replace the latter to which ,the Indian 
■^constitution has been, accustomed for 
“’thousands of years by the former to ■which 
‘ some ■time must elapse before that constitu- 
'tion can be expected to be properly adapted, 
'Nf it ever gets adapted at all. The good 
'of the change is highly problematical, the 
;>evil immediate and certain. One reason 
s adduced for it is that the adoption of 
' English diet would infuse in us the energy 
: and fighting capacity of Englishmen. There 
. is, I am afraid, no warrant for such expec- 
f;tation. The Japanese, whose staple food is 
r rice have shown themselves to be not 
• inferior to the English in fighting capa- 
i city. In our country also, there are 
; communities who abstain from flesh food, 
j but who possess that capacity to an equal 
extent. Rice is the staple food of the 
Khasias and various other hill tribes 
living on high altitudes. But they are 
j)hysically far superior to the rice-eating 
people of the plains. That the nature of 
■the climate affects the physique of a com- 
munity is certain. But it is questionable 
whether the nature of the aliment has 
any influence on it, so long as it is whole- 
some, and furnishes the needful nutrition. 

There is some plausible excuse for the 
adoption of the English meat diet, as it 
furnishes proteid in a much more concen- 
trated form than the indigenous diet. The 
principal objections against meat as a 
fundamental item of Indian dietary from 
the point of view of health, apart from 
humanitarian and economic considerations, 
are that ill health must ensue before the 
Indian stomach can be adapted to it, that 
it is too stimulating in a climate like that 
of India, that in a hot climate like ours 
it is liable to be a fruitful source of various 
diseases, and that it is unwise to make an 
experiment •i;he result of which cannot be 
predicted. 

There is, however, no excuse whatever 
for the introduction of several other articles 
w^hich not only do not afford any nutri- 
tion whatever, but are positively noxious. 
Chief among these are spirituous liquors 
, and tea. In India, at least since the Vedic 
period, our upper classes have been total 
abstainers. In the earlier years of English 
' edu(^tiou, indtflgence in alcoholic drinks 


was regarded, in Neo-Indian society as 
a sign, of enlightenment and ‘'progress”. 
Happily, it is no longer so considered, 
but the idea has not died out altogethei*. 
The drink evil among the upper classes, 
however, is confined within a small section. 
But tea being cheap and exhilarating is 
becoming a very popular beverage among 
all classes, among the rich as well a.s 
the poor, among men and women and 
even among children. It is doing incalcul- 
able mischief, especially as Indian tea is 
generally strong, and its mode of prepata-^ 
tion is such as to extract .-dl its stiength, 
it being boiled m many hou'^thold-. auu 
the red decoction taken with great gusto.v 
Dj'spepsia is the root cause of various 
ailments, and, 1 am fully persuaded thah 
in many cases, one of its main causes isj 
the habit of drinking strong tea. In 
England the popularisation of tea has done 
some good, as it has weaned many from 
the much more pernicious habit of indul- 
gence in alcoholic liquors. There tea is a 
counter-attraction to the much more bane- "* 
ful alcohol. In this country, it is taking 
the place of the innocent water and 
Sbarbat, 

Adulteration, which was almost un-( 
known half a century ago, is another 
potent cause of declining health. Even 
those who can afford it find it extremely 
difiicttlt to procure unadulterated ghee, 
mustard oil, flour, milk, &c. Formerly the 
cow was an institution in almost every 
well-to-do family, and owing to the vene-J 
ration entertained for it, was carefully 
tended. Now even men rolling in wealth 
have generally to depend upon the GowaJa 
for milk-supply, which, even under the 
best of conditions, can never be so satis- 
factory as millc from one’s own cow. 
There was hardly any middle class family 
that had not its handmill, and the flour, 
dal, &c., consumed were quite fresh and 
wholesome. Now they are procured from 
the bazar, and the flour, especially, pre- 
pared in power mills is, I am informed, ^ 
seldom available unadulterated and whole- 
some. I ) ' _ ' 

The Westerners and Westernized Indians 
often ascribe our increased fit healthy to 
our ignorance of hygiene. This is addings 


V 
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insult xo injury, ‘"sprinkling salt over a 
festering sore.” The essence of hygiene 
is cleanliness, and the Hindus, especially 
tke higher castes, have long been noted for 
it. Even Englishmen were struck by it in 
the earlier years of the English rale. “The 
cleanliness' of the Hindus,” oljscrved 
Elphinstone, “is proverbial.” The truth 
is, that so far as our increased ill health 
is due to hygiene at all, it is due more to 
its recent “progress” than to lack of it, 
more to wrong h 3 'giene than to no h\’- 
giene. ' The “progress”, as in good many 
other things, being on English lines, its 
results have been in man}', if not in most 
cases, far from salutary. The hygiene of 
a civilized community is to a large extent 
determined by its climate. The English 
people naturally are afraid of chills, and 
are, therefore, averse to the use of water 
especially of cold water. Our hygienic 
“advancement" has imbued us with the 
same dread of chills and similar aversion 
to cold water. The tendency among my 
Heo-Indian friends now is not to get out 
of bed after, and sometimes, long after 
sunrise, a habit which deprives them of 
the inestimable benefit of the cool, fresh, 
bracing morning breeze in a tropical cli- 
mate. In imitation of a rathcw common 
English practice in India somewof them 
swallow a cup of tea or coffee M^ed, or 
immediateh' after getting out of ife with 
perhaps some biscuits or toast, / before 
washing their mouths. Instead of cleaning 
the teeth with fresh twigs, preferably of 
Him tree, they have taken to the far less 
beneficial practice of using tooth brushes. 
Ho dentist is needed in old India. He is, 
how'ever, gradually establishing a good 
practice in new India, lufluencfd bv 
hygienic “progress” on English lines, my 
. Keo-Indian brethren avoid exposing their 
body and feet to fresh air, but wrap them- 
selves and their children up from head to 
, foot, and writh warm clothing, when there 
is the remotest apprehension of a possible 
chill. There are some who even so pro- 
tected would dread a draught, as they do 
_ in England, even in summer. Knitting 
woollen garments for infants has become 
a favourite occuparion of good many of 
our ladies, as it is yvith the ladies of 


England. The use of too much clothing 
and hosiery, and of close fitting shoes and 
boots from infancy in imitation of the 
English practice, cannot but be detrimental 
to health in a climate like ours. Various 
ailments, diarrhoea, dysentery, fever, &c. 
arc attributed to chill. Eveiy precaution 
must, therefore, be taken against it. 
Bathing in streams, in fact, out in the 
open, is not to be thought of ; the opera- 
tion must be performed in air-tight rooms. 
There is such a horror of a cold bath that 
there are many who would not have it 
even during seasons when it would be 
refreshing and beneficial. I have myself 
been a victim of “advanced” hj-giene for 
sometime past. But I am trying to liberate 
myself from its thraldom. My latest effort 
in this direction was in the beginning of 
the last rain}' season. Rainfall in Ranchi, 
the town I live in, which is at an elevation 
of 2000 feet, is fairly high and the 
temperature during the rains is very' 
variable. Apprehensive of cliills, during 
previous rainy seasons, I could never bring 
myself to have cold baths without some 
admixture, however small, of hot water, 
and to do without some warm under- 
clothing when there is a considerable fall 
of temperature, during spells of heavy 
downpour and strong gale. The last rainy 
season, when it so happened the rainfall 
was exceptionally high, some twenty-five 
inches in excess, I screwed up my courage 
so far as to have untempered cold baths 
and to do not only without warm under- 
wear, but practically without warm cloth- 
ing in any shape. And I am happ}' to say 
that not only nothing untoward happened, 
but I was singularly free from colds and 
affections of the throat to which I was 
subject in previous yeai'S. 

A distinguished English physician of 
considerable Indian experience told a friead 
of mine, that one reason why tuberculosis 
is spreading so widely in our country is the 
replacement of Catcha houses, which were 
in vogue before, by Pucca houses with 
glazed doors and windowsr This Sounded 
like a paradox to me. But the explanation 
of the doctor removed its paradoxical 
character. He said that in Catcha houses 
there was free ventilation, and cow-dung 
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mixed witli earth used to be frequentlj 
applied to walls and floors which were 
thus kept free from dust and dirt ; that the 
white-washing of pucca houses is re- 
newed at long intervals, and their floors, 
especiallv, I may add, when they are 
matted, are but seldom cleaned properly ; 
and that the fear of chills due to the 
substitution of the hygiene of a cold climate 
for that of a hot climate, induces their 
occupants, when there is the slightest 
apprehension of a chiU, to shut the glazed 
doors and windows so as to stop all 
ventilation. 

In a cold climate like that of England, 
rinsing out the mouth after every meal is 
inconvenient and unpleasant. Englishmen, 
therefore, content themselves with washing 
their hands and mouth in a finger-bowl. 
The same practice is being largely adopted 
by the more advanced of my Neo-Indian 
brethren to the detriment of their teeth 
and therefore of their health. 

There are various other ways in which 
the neglect of indigenous hygiene and 
hygienic “progress” after the English 
fashion has affected our health. Formerly 
every Hindu household had Tulsi plants 
which were greatly venerated and carefully 

f ratered and preserved. But in Neo-Indian 
ousehold there is a super-abundance of 
season flowers, but I have seldom noticed 
a single Tulsi plant. It has handsome 
foliage ; its leaves are sweet-scented and 
possess valuable medicinal properties ; and 
it has been recently shown to be autimala- 
rious. But all this does n6t appear to 
make up for Its great disqualification of 
being indigenous and of being held in 
superstitious veneration by the mass of the 
Hindus. Im old India the NIm tree enjoys 
the reputation of purifying the air passing 
through it. Dr. Watts wrote about it 
thirty-four years ago “Alany Europeans 
even believe in this, especially in the Nortli- 
Western Provinces and Oudh,"and frec^uently 
cite villages surrounded with Mim trees as 
proverbially free from fever while adjoining 
villages have suffered severely.”'’ The 
foliage of Niin is by no means ungrace- 
ful. But though there arc all sorts of 

"Economic Products of Indi.i’’, part V„ p. 179. 


ornamental trees, among them some rare 
and exotic, in the grounds of my NeoV 
Indian friends, Nim is usually conspicuous 
by its absence I may here observe, in 
passing, that the recent practice of orna- 
menting verandas and porticoes with pot 
plants, in imitation of the English practice,' 
is, in many cases, carried to such excess 
that they tend to obstruct ventilation, 
produce dampness, favour the accumula- 
tion of dirt, and afford an excellent refuge 
for mosquitoes. 

Five or six decades ago even in weU-to- 
do families ladies used to do the cooking 
themselves or have it done under veiy 
close supervision. The kitchen was a pat- 
tern of cleanliness, and the food cooked 
and prepared was pure and toothsome. 
Owing to the gradual dissolution of joint 
family and various other causes, cooking ' 
now, even in families that can hardly 
afford it, is becoming a vanishing art and 
is left to servants who care as much for 
the well-being of their masters as for that 
of the man in the moon. The class from 
which they are usually recruited is not 
noted for honesty and cleanliness. Besides, 
the modern relationship between master 
and servant, being one of mere contract, 
there being hardly any sentiment concern- 
ed on either side, the cooks, so long as 
the dishes served arc presentable, do not 
generally care about the conditions^'C',i'~ 
the wa^iu which they are prepare^/’^ To 
begin with, some at least of tlie articles 
used for cooking are adulterated. They 

Thp following account of the way in which evert 
highly paid serv.ants prepare dishes is taken Trorn 
Kishorilal S.ark.ar's “A Dying Race, How Dying,” 
pp. 83-S4. 

“An uncle of a friend of mine held a high office 
in the government toshalhana iir Lord iVordibrook’s 
time. His Evicellency was out on a tour and my 
friend s uncle accompanied the viceregal party. On 
one occasion by the side of .a tent Budclhu, the Khan- 
sama of the good Viccroj, yas seetl bj the Hindu 
gentleman dressing .t dish for the Viceroy's dinner. 

A pCililcntial ditch with filthy water was close at 
hand. Ruddhu m 'dressing the Viceroy’^ dish wa.s 
d'pping his hands into the ditcn, and with the moisture 
ot the pernicious ditcli w as smoothing the dish for 
the Viceroj S iid my friend’s untie, ‘iluddhu, what 
IS th.at you .are doing ” Buddhu answered w.th a smile, 
‘Sir, the 1 at Sshib should be thankful for what I ani 
doing Why should I take the trouble of going to a 
dist.ancQ to tctch good w.atcr for the purpose V " “ 
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sadergo a further process of adulteration 
3 J 1 the bands of the coolcs. Several coohs 
wxthm my own experience, one of them 
,an old and otherwise a good servant, have 
been detected stealing ihe.ghec allowed for 
cooking, and using bazar fat instead The 
detection in each case w’as accidental, and 
there is no knovring how long we bad been 
imposed upon. 

The evil effect of dependence upon ser- 
vants for the most important function of 
our daily life, that on which health largely 
depends, is not confined to deleterious 
food. The loss of mental equilibrium which 
is caused b 3 * their laches and peccadilloes 
is also highly detrimental to health. 

Then again, our cooking used to be 
done with wood fuel. Its replacement bv 
coke or coal has prejudiced health, as food 
cooked with wood-fuel is more slowh* and 
better cooked, and is, therefore, less liable 
to cause dyspepsia, and the smoke from 
coal is highlv- deleterious. The change 
from candles and lamps fed by vegetable 
oils to kerosene lamps and electric light 
has told on e^'esight and general health. 
But the most pernicious of all the recent 
changes is the substitution of cigarette 
for hooka smoking. The latter is bad en- 
ough. That it i.s a vice was recognised. 
Young people would not indulge in it be- 
.f^re their elders. But there is no such 
Tcs&^nt on cigarette. It is doing incalcul- 
able nti^hief among young people includ- 
ing large^umbers of students, speciaUj- 
as the facilmy for indulging in it while 
travelling or performing outdoor work is 
much greater than in the case of hooka. 
The more dangerous cocaine habit has 
also been spreading among certain sections 
of the commtmity. 

Physical esercises which are suited to 
the constitution of our people are being 
replaced hy football and other games 
which are not so suited. The practice of 
bicyde-ridtng v.'hich has come into vogue 
among students is by no means commend- 


able, nor is that of using tramcars in 
towns to the extent they are at present. 
Walking, perhaps the best, and certainly 
the cheapest, exercise one could take, is 
going out of fashion. The daily devotion- 
al practices of the Hindus in old India 
have their hygienic value in that they tend 
to steady and calm tlie mind and teach 
one to sit and breathe aright. The Pra* 
nayama especiaUj- is a practice of consi- 
derable ht'gienic value. The abandonment 
of these practices in new India without 
any suitable substitute is condemnable 
on considerations of health, if on no other 
considerations. The hours for education 
and for the transaction of business whicli 
were in vogue in old India aliov/ed one a 
leisurel v luiddajr meal and rest after it. 
The present hours necessitate a hurried 
meal and a hurried departure to school 
or office without the needful rest requisite 
for digestion. 

From this cursory reriew of the changes 
which are taking place in otir food, drink, 
clothing, games, and our daih- habits and 
practices, it will, I trust, be apparent, 
that they are changes for the worse. Sing- 
ly they mat' not do much harm, but their 
cumulative effect must be considerable 
and must seriously tell on health. ^ 

* Prof. Pramotha Nath Mukhopadhja^a has sug- 
gested a \cr\ ingen'oas explanation of the e'^c.acv of 
Prana>.ama.* "By the normal acts of respiration, in- 
coming and ojtcom’ng breath,” says the Prefessor, 
"the emanations evoKed i.ith.n the body and acting 
as independent and supplementary sources of actinty, 
are cast o.T^ by regulating respiration and stopping 
It for a while, Kumbhaka as it is caiied, the cmana- 
Uons are stored up, which means not merely conserva- 
tion but augmentation of the proper radsj-enercryf of 
the body ; according to the principle explained above, 
the energy of the emanation not being allowed to 
dissipate bs goi.ng out is added to t^’e proper radio- 
energy of the body and fu.nher. v,e have the energy 
‘exerted’ by the eraanat.ons Hcncc K:in:bkaka secures 
radio-energy of ali the three con t.tusnt kinds whilst 
ordinary respiratsoa results m part.ai dissipation of the 
ammu; energy of the body, the most prolific source of 
energy h.therto known to us,”— Matter and Its Value, I. 
R;idvO Activiu, p, 21. 
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Chinese Plays, Real and False. 

Very few of our countrymen know the famous 
May Lang Fong of “ China. May’s popularity 
in Chma can possibly equal that of Marj- Pick- 
ford in America.' Indeed, one' may say, she 
must be the prettiest girl, the most wonderful 
actressi the belle singer in China. Yes, May 
Lang Fong is, but only on the stage ! Beyond 
the' stage. May is prettier, more wonderful, 
better sjnger than the prettiest girl, the most 
wonderftil actress, the belle singer, because 
May is a man ! In fact, there is no actor in 
China, whose popularity is wide enough to 
compete with him. 

May Lang Fong's success was rapid and 
surprising. Ten years ago he was scarcely 
heard of among the w'cll-known actors, tho he 
had already taken important parts of plays. 
At the same time he .was so dissatisfied with his 
knowledge of the theatrical art that he decided 
for himself to pursue higher and deeper studj’ of 
the linesin which, he was chiefly interested. He 
found two tutors in Peking, who were famous 
actors and singers. Meantime he practised on 
the stage. In a few years he succeeded so _ fast 
that his fame outran his tutors; as a Chinese 
proverb says, "Green abstracts from blue, but 
is prettier than blue.” It, has been said that 
his success was not entirely due to his tutors. 
It was due to his natural gift that he could 
aeciulre the secrets of theatrical art so rapidly. 
His natural voice of a soprano, his fair .count- 
enance, his cleverness to imitate the feminine 
characteristics, and his diligence in stud3' made 
him bound to succeed quickly. 

Now the reader wull ask, what is the 
- characteristic of May Lang Fong ? It is very 
difficult to describe. In general, it may be 
said that his characteristic is thoroughness 
•and exactness. When he acts, he transforms 
hb spirit into .that of the one whom ', he 
imitates.' .Even a little bit of motion he may 
make on' the stage fits with the character and 
nature of the' one he impersonates. He never 
commits,, himself in the smallest degree to unfit 
and unnatural actions ’' which ordinary actors 
and actresses' often do.; : His music,' tho' ordi- 
nary in its, . form.' as each classical play accom-' 
panics its own music, has special taste, as hav- ' 
■ ing been so modified by him as to express the 
■ more exact, feelings according to his inter- 
pretation of the play. ; The verses for the ihusic- 
are mostly revised by- .well-known poets for his 
exclusive uses,; and .therefore add to' the value: 
ofhis plays. • / ■ . ' 

, -'^ -May, Lang_ Fong -has about twenty- plays, • 
the ‘‘most ’ refined , and beautiful in-, character 


and plot” in which he assumes a female part 
His favourites among them arc- "Burying Flow 
ers” and "The Volunteer”. The ‘Burymg Flow 
ers’ is reproduced from a chapter of a veri 
famous and popular novel called 'The Dreart 
of the Red Chamber’ which contains twenty 
four volumes, or one hundred and twentj 
chapters. It was written some two , hundred 



China’s Greatest Actor. On the right, 
reading a book; ' ■ . . , 


years 'ago by^an' unknown Author. - It has' been 
considered- one ofj the best novels in Chijia.- The 
Story, of the ‘Burying^ Flowers’ is' quite • sensa- 
tional. Till Fn, who is the -principal girl in;-^!; 
novel,' being affected bj* her unusual' sensibility 
of a girl’s fateful life in giving affection -to 
one whom she loves, -that is, -Pao Fu, and also, 
’ by the sorrow of the faUing autumn, comes 'tq 
bury the ’flowers - that have faded; and fallen oh 
the^buhd.- 'The best part' of the play -is .the 
feeling' that she' expresses through acting and. 
singing while burjring them. ■ The song is some- 
thin like this : ' . - ■ ■■■ . t": 
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Fiov.’ers fade auci u/, 

And fijicg ffii Hie s'.t ; 

Their bloom departs their pcri"u« -one, 
A'et rrho stands i itt mg by ? 

'The Tolunteer’ is a asrl by the uame > .'iloo 
Tan, rvho disguised herstif and voiur.t -red to 
fight the Tartars m the Haii d3-DriSi> '^ver '-.vo 
rhousond j’ears It was when Tartars 

invaded the bor.’ers, and the Han Govcniment 
being unprepared, lost many regular armies A 
contingent vas called. A/oo Lan. sf-rtd by 
her patriotic feelings and filled v. ith the desire 
to do tl'.e son’s daty as she h.-d no brother, 
dressed in her father's armour and too’-c his 
spear and offered herself to tiic contingent. 
Her disguise was not dtscotered Hue fo her 



Another Chinese .Actor personating 
a female part. 

wisdom and diligence, she was rapidly promot- 
ed from one rank to another. .After twelve 
vears of fearfnl_ experiences, she returned with 
overwhelming ydetory and found herself a gener- 
al, She begged the Emperor to spare her from 
being rewarded and .vhen her r..tiremeiit was 
granted, she retumsd home at once and then 
ret ealed her real self. 

The Chinese plays are jnosliy reproduced 
from history, legends, and classical novels. 
Only recently the modern play has been intro- 
duced to China,^ but it is not successful. It is 
true that the modem play is not so interestiisa 


and ii'-ttructive. either in plot or literature, as 
the classical ones. Even in .Aaitrica, one who 
has see), Shakespe.arian yilavs can hardly admire 
the popular modern piaj’*', unless his interpreta- 
tion o: the the.atncal plays is different from 
that which ought to be. 

A play is treated not only to amuse and 
entertain the public There is a deeper purpose 
in it. It is to promote th- education and mora- 
!itv iifsocictj'. A play without ini', purpose is 
worthless zo the publ.c and even possibly 
h-arraful. The Ciime'C people are .so accuslomed 
to such plays that they cannot bear those which 
cliotv the weaknejs of human minds and the 
defects of human actions, unless the\' find a 
reason, besides mone3' -making, to present these 
features. Thev' rcsont those that ridicule oth^ 
p-oples, e.x.aggeratc facts, and make unfair 
criticism. 

'fhc Chine.'c good actors anci actresses never 
dare or care to take part in a plas' which is 
guierally considered to be not high class. It 

not that the3 are afraid to lose thdr fame, 
but they do not want to lower their personal 
mugritt- in acting .a h.ad character In China, 
if a theater firm c\er asks a wcll-knov. n actor 
to take the part of a less decent play, he would 
consider it an insult. Here the actors and 
actresses are much more broad-niinded in tliis 
respect, but more stringent ia money considera- 
tions This does not mean that the Chinese 
actors and actresses do not care about their 
remunertions, but thei' care more what they 
act than what they take as compensation. 
Their psychology is that they cannot be bought 
to do something that would reflect upon their 
character. 

May* Hang Fong must be given credit for 
creating this practice. He was aware that 
there yvas a general prejudice against and 
contempt for actors and actres^^cs in China. 
To crush this prejudice and contempt, be built 
up his own high character and morality as a 
model for others. His raic-iiou is, besides, to 
promote the Cldnese theatrical arts, to manifest 
in the public the feeling that actors and 
actresses are as high in morality- and education 
as any- other people. To-day this general 
prejudice and conteinpc are gradually diminish- 
ing throughout the country- due to his character 
and leadership. 

PloiFering the Lamp Posts. 

Turning the street lamp-posts into things of 
beauty is the object of the authorities of Allen- 
town, Pa. 

In that city e ver3- lamp-post wears a han"- 
lag-gardea effect from spring unta late autumn. 
The flowers and decorative leaf-bearing plants 
are planted in urn-shaped globes wiiitih encircle 
the lamp-posts sometEstaace heloyv the light. 

yvho thought of and adopted 
•V lamp-post idea made a thorough 

job o, bcautify-ing the town by removing gll 
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Flowering Lamp Posts. 

of the overhead telephone and telegraph wires — 
at least, in the principal streets 

Bnt Allentown can boast of use as well as 
be.anty. Ic is the county seat of a farming 
section which ranks as one of the leading potato 
producers of the country. 

WEy Does a Gat Have Whiskers ? 

Why Docs a Cat Have whiskers ’ This 
question comes under the larger one — what is 
the_ liinction of eye_ appendages ’ Mr. P. P. 
Swindle has investigated this subject very i 
thoroughly, and he has formed some startling 
conclusions, which he reports in the Awerican 
journal of P’^ychology. 

Most animals have eye appendages that seem ' 
to obstruct their vision. And many of those > 
that haven’t any use substitutes— the snake, 
for instance, eontmu.ally thrusts out its toaiige. 

according to Mr Swindle's investigations 
these obstructing appendages really aid the 


eye. When an animal watches its prey or stares 
at a branch that it intends to laud on, it 
wiggles its whiskers constantly and thereby? 
rests its eyes Thus, instead of becoming blurr- 
ed in time, the object it watches is always 
sharply defined 

hlr. Swindle experimented with a tom-cat, 
watching him first with his whiskers on, and 
then watching him after the whiskers had been 
shaved oft'. Toinmj- soon changed from a fat, 
well-fed cat to a thin hungry one. ' 

TEe Double Calf. 

A most curious ft ealc of nature is this double 
calf. It has two heads, two pairs of front legs. 



and two bodies that join each other in an 
almost straight line. One pair of hind legs jut 
out from the point where the two bodies meet. 

The calf lived and thrived for siv months, but 
then it caught cold and died. The two perfect 
heads were quite independent of each other. The 
calf could e.at with one or both at the same tim'e, 
to suit itself. , ’ 

It was born on a farm near Dayton, Ohio, 
and its parents were Jerseys. Although it was 
cared for most tenderly dnriiig its six months 
of life, it grew but little during that period. 

As the lady in the picture patted one of its 
heads, we wonder if the other head was jealous. 

A PisE WitEont Tail. 

Poor fish ! What constitutes a poor fish, 
anyway ’ Obviously the carp shown below is 
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A Fish Without Tail. 
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I'^'Ji^ochd Erhatbec^aat lo.e^.^a^ .o«- 

xms £sa r; 

i.iiaK , - i„a.nj:ccto siv’>n V 

ha'.c er-coan-e^d tfraci^er aail a? 

?'o-^oa^itr With oat eltlier, tie caq) v. as 
Va|li?l^a^capr-^ aad aad to otcr . o... 

'"^rSaps tits lad: of a ta'il kd to liL~ 

l^slag caaglit. 

Tiie ItLecliaB.icai Husieian. 

p-^'TnaSon made a sialae, loved -h 

tSed cSc-fago Dr Kmoa. of Smn 

'Friidseo lias oaik a statue ansr.etiag cO 

of Isk. StercdiuLS^on a aivp, 

«or"roaslv dothcd, and spcaosmos: of 
p. 5 T?av'iag on a Zither. She Imovvs siaty- 

Bfo/s:sJssJ\?s.r»| 


-trtfl lie savssbe caa do rj..«n% ttc.. 


aad be sav's 
speak 
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the soul 


se Soul is like a beautEul forest, wkerda 
•eea colonnades into Eternity _ 

;^2ir onr drav.-ing ne^- Eim ^gicd ways 
llnre ns tmto regions long nnimotv n 
ftkem-wefoEowed. All things that 

inderow tobeantv' v.-dcome us with ^ _ 

rhat is theharv-est of the years of old ; 
"'ome little ones that whisper in our cais 
rhe mvstic utterance of a deeper world 
tLb we surmised, and all that we 
^ have sown 

Of happiness along onr mort^ 

Clusters around our path a thousan^^^ 


THE SOUL 
U 

The Soul is like a beautEul forest wherein 
White pilgrims dwell in a green sanctity 
Bevond the last desire. ObEvion 
Hath woven veils of wonder everywhere 
Of time and space, of darkness and of hght. 
And they can wander past the boundaries 
Of things foreseen, unto the outer strands 
Where He the golden ships of destiny. _ 

The brown earth listens ro their evening 

prayer 

Above her rioening joy, and giveth ease 
Unto their weariness. the dayspnng bright 
Reveals their glory, v.'hereon Death's 

cold hands 

Shall never rest, for they have found 

salvation. 

B. E. Speight. 
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'; pRBSENFSC(\RCtT,Y;pF' P aper. ' ■ 

^S^HEREhas never beerii witfiih- the. memory of the 
:'• J[f oldest .living-; personi the incidence pf\ such a 
■ Avdrld-wide .paper-famine'as- it -is.- -oiir' misfor- 
tune to-, ■ suffer from .at the’ i^e'sent moment. The' 
terrible European'. War ; has not ■ qhly '■ made' us feel 
acutely the- pi rich in fes'pectof theevery-day nece'ssiff'es ' 
■of'.Pife ;but it- ]has - abb,. .'cdnslderably,; - crippled . bur- . 
’ intellectual progress by.' inaking paper; almost'a.rare 
conuuQdity,' ^ 1 

■ ' Febple all -over the world'areitryihg their .best to 
-'ensure an increased. supply *bf paper;. '■;India should not-,- 
' lag behind to participate in. this world-wide movement; 

. 5he should take' her. turn'; to ernploy. . her capital,- -her i 
intellect, '.her,, energy and :hcr vast., natural, rrbburces'-- 
towards the solutjon 'of this difficult. problem.', And this^ 
■is rrij' excuse foh'taking up this- important subject in 
thecourscoE myr popular lectures Jn, Chemistry -this 
jyear.-' ■ •/, 

- India abounds in, suitable raw rhaterials which are 
-used in the manufacture of paper. The art of paper- 
making, .although dn '_, a.'; sbniewhat. crude form, has 
, 'been' in esistencedn-this country for nearly 2400'years, 

;i and probably to 'India,- as I shall show, later on,, belongs 
.the'eredit of the, invention., of -paper.. The .improved ' 
i method .of ; paper-'rnaking_ bn modern' linos’ )ias been _ 
. intifoduced intodndia within , the. last' do - or’ 70' -years, 
..'but the out-put'.falls'far.too'shbrt of her actual, require-,: 

' rrients.- . ' More' - than;-; Ifalf V the - quantity j.of' paper'*^ 
' required! , for India .is . impbrtcd'ffrpm. Great' ' Britain.; 
.'andothercou’ntrie'si.'., '.j .' 

; , In Europe,' wood-pulp is hpw-'a-days , , extensively-.' 

used'for' the.manufactiife bf , paper- and most -'of ihe- 
'"pulp-'jjqad \s sent but from Scandinavia, -W'liich ipracti-'.' 
I ;,cally 'commands .-the monopoly ',b£. this' supjily. •The', 
.'.folloiving , extract .'from ■ a . statement’ ; which -rcccntly.'^ 
' -'appeared , in -’an English paper, will show, the, depeh- 
■! dehce of En.glahd' on, .Scandinavia dor 'the supply, of - 
;; raw material for paper-making, ■ and unless-, she could 
'.find Mine ; new. source; of.<suppIy’ -within- diet own' 
doniinions, there is little chance, of .her .getting paper 
cheaper and ' irfcjsufflcient. quantity within ',' the , near 
..future;; The statement tuns' as-follows 1 

. ■ . .V The further the pulp-wood question Is investigated, 
the gloomier is- the' situatipn .revealed. '.'-.-Last. November ; 

■ .(1919)1 price, pet ton in’ ', S:andinavia',of niecbhmcal . 
.! ^?'°^^eii-.(Sc'andm.T.vian: money).' .Today-. 

;'r it-is-330.' Sadat as can be discovered; there is nothing, ' 
'bto prevent the Scandinavian- 'Association'.' thal.-virtiially-, 

“ ■ controls the market, : from- raising * the : price.to 600,' or;. 
-:even to. gob kronen, unless something -is.-idbne .quickly 
;-dtb tike the.mpnbpoly out.pf. their;' hands; Meanwhile,' 
I,hp profits made bj’ thb-exporters" are vast- and'gtow- 

\','''.,.-,vT;'A lecture delivered 'ub-iihe; Indian 'Assbeiatfon' 

, :.tpt:.tlie .Cultivation'.br'Sdencc pri.the‘-j24th Julyjj'igcp, ; ■■ 


ing,, and 'tiie position of the- importer becbnies steadilj 
more difficult, and the situation in the 'paper-trade at 
.;homemore:and more aciitc.” V, 'J -■ ?- 

f'Ari analysis, of .the Board of Tradoreturns'for the 
-past four ■ nionths . shows'’ that the average- ' price for 
mechanical: pulp has- tisenVln ' the course' '.of sixfyears 
'.from about ;^4.ios 'p'erh'ton.' to -, .£24- per --ton, .and for 
.'higher, grade, pure -sulphit'es'';(a'; chemicai-' u'sed.iii'.the 
■ nianufactu're of. paper) from’ '£ ip> to between ’j£g0‘]3n'd 
£60 . jser ton. ' Seeing . that the cost : of all . other, raw 
.materials ahd chemicals ds double .or- 'treble -wMat.: it 
. was, and wrbrkers’’ .wages arc,;' reckoned according- to 
■the time worked', more than double; if-'is, little-Hvbnder 
•that pure; white printings iat''2d. >pcr .■ib,Vthe;','rafe-iat 
; -which we used to get it' before the .European jwarj.iar'C 
•'things' of ‘the 'past-' and likely to .-bci j, so long. as this 
generation lasts.”.. ‘ ' ■ . 'i--' 

'.‘Nob until the,', supply of .mechanical ' pulp-wbod- is' 
enormously inc'feased • will the ■ position’ in ! the Jpap'er-. 
trade Becbmeieasier,'and the 'view- held'- .in'.the. trade' is ■ 
that, that c.in be accomplished only ;by the -, con'sum'cr, 
building, hi's - own- mills; arid ’• producing'-, the ,pulp 
himself?.. ,'i.' 

>. The writer' suggests.,, the., tapping oftthe.-forcsfsbtf 
.Canada for lhe:supplyof woo’d for mmcing paper-pulp.-' 
'■ He s.aysl— ‘.‘Onlyi.a ffaction.of the resources of' Canada" 
has been tapped yet. ; ?.The vast region ' tjdng between 
Hamilton Inlet and Lake;St;' John holds , a stipplj' of 
‘-the right sort of -timber waiting only to .ib'e- used, " and 
;sufficicnt to' -supply 'the' requirements ' of' the country.. 
..for years to come.’'- ' 

,.„-,TKo:'!Ihdian Industries.and ••'Power’'i. fn.a.’^receht 
. issue, observes that "tHe .'p^er-sKortage 'in the . world. 

. is.yery real and genuine.: ; The.'sobher .India-.: fakes' up., 
.'the mahufa'cture of 'paper on d large' scale, ,. the-' better ■ 
..for the .printing' and p'ublisbingb trade’ of -Hiridustan'?; 
' The:.House ‘of, Tata .might have floated a ..large' 
‘ concern for the-,. manufacture' of -paper- from • the-vast . 
. raw- m.at'erialsa'v.ailable in' India '; . they :are,‘in such.'a 
, fa v'orable position to supply powe'r' and '.water that' the 
scherne wxiuld 'havc appealed, we"' feel sure, to whole '.of 
industrial India in' a highly, satis'factbfy'marincr.’j " 
' Alust.we,sit d.o,wn, quietly in India leaving, untapped 
..her .'forests'' which possess, /an inexhaustible supply.- of 
',raw.tn.aterial5 of various kinds for ■ the man'uLacture of-, 
-.paper-? -.'.'■i..- . I'-' 'V ' 

...'■^ScbstitutEs EpR Paper bepore its In,ventiox.': 

- ..Of all the .agencies which have ‘ contributed, tb'/th'e •/, 
-progress of civilisatigh' and' to . the intellectual advaiice- 
, ment of man, ’.-'the' '.printing press. . hris .' played a m'oh -, 

,. impo'ftant pact; but;it coUld;.haye done" nothing/ without; 

• the invention bf paper.'., - .'t- ',. 

, ■ Before the invention of paper/ other ' materials ' such . 

fhs'stone, bricks, earthenware; raefai.p!ates, iv'orj',.wood,‘'v‘ 
• -cKigsf'qf- bamboo; /leather, silken fabrics, barks 'and/ ' 

! leaves 'b£:tfees/ctf; v.;cre used for-, recording the. edicts •' 


'■ 37-S ■- 
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ot kiDgs, codes 
macdates 


of lav,, for \n', 
natf' and 


tin;;' s":icd Kooks, 
pklurcs of mmar- 


aok events in tke teitjns of t-'Ogs, do-criptros o 
battles and deeds of gifts fay oer ance^tcrs in d fftrcnt 
parts of the t.oild. Such records are to ’'e found 
05 the vaEsof tlic ovrarpiJs in F.gjp,t, onbr inttaK 
plates, on the toinbito-isa jn Ch.'ildEi and on p e-'- of 
voad and eartm-a are ves^oK wh.ch h.nte front time to 
time been i;ncdrth*-d dar.ng eecavaticm of f o r j ns of 


many of the celo 


r.'.ted ar,f 'em caies of tfe unrij. 
Srot.'s Atro Bniri. 

rnJ 

rn 
trie 
of 


In Chaldea, for instance, t.,e 
^{ist'or.crrt'eal abiervation? engrared 
,<-tocts ti’Ct have bc„n d,,g out ci 
Edicts of Asoita cagrev cd on the s 


n'oris o: 
or.C:,.^ and 
rums Ihtfe. 
hilL and on 

Stp.ne-piiLrs are tale found widciy di'-tr.buted aliovtr 
Ir.iA, Stonc-inccnplCns have b.-Ea d,rcovt.ifcd in 
Inca v.'nosc orium ! as been traced to an age far 
beyond the Beddh iUe period. Iho-j divcjvertd at 
Hurrup in the Pun,aLi and at Gtr.brtja in Bihar^ 
v.hich have not yet been cerreepj, d;.c'p*’.red, 
arc faei.e.cd to be'ang- 'o an age preceding that of 
the ed cts of A«al.n, rjtfuvjgn (he 
the niut ruthenti; hctoncal record 
f-or.i in ind-a, 


latter constitute 
ci '‘.o-e-irrerip- 


Metvl, 

The anc enls ipde} great u-sc cf the meud-, then 
kii0v.Ti to them, for recordmg lavs, royal prochm* 
atioTiS rnd impori.'.Qt public events. Jtt Italy, 
lead Ehcots were largely ced for this purpose. 
The work of Hestad were ir,scr'b2d on a table mr.de of 
cheets oflerd. The Lavs of the i? , Tables of Rome 
were engraved on a brasa plate. It is said that about 
three tKiiijand brass p'ates bearirg tn=.eription3 
v*e:e destroy cd f^- a dL.a=trors ore that broke o-t 
In the rciga of Emperor Vespasum. Dr, budtenan 
1 ms dtscoyurea sis engraved p!atc> as mTcd metal 
in an anrent -monacterv .In Syria, Copper-plates 
fiave been found in many places in Ind.a bcar'-ng 
mscript'ons ot rovaf orders gcr.tslogy sod Ivstory 
of the dvrmsties o.f k.ngs csjzsrds of war ard deeds of 
.gift. The iron pillar in old Delhj tear writings 
in Branires character wnidi date back a fe,, cen- 
lurits before the Christian era, 

' - Woop -ttm Ivop.Y, 

Boards made of wood Isave been in use far 
v.Tiptig and for engraving from very .ancient times. 
Boards of convenient size were bound up together 
in the form of books and there went by the name 
of Ca 3 /-x. The K.v,s of Solon were recorded and 
preserved on y.o-jdfen boards, and some on stones abo. 


use in the courts of kings for rc-cordmg laws and 
royal orders r the bee t r.nd fi.nt-t parchment v.as 
kiicivn by the r.amc of ''T’clium”. 

Situ. 

We find It tccardsd bv Pliny that vrltiog was 
done by the ancients on sdken cloth also. 

B.vr.u. 

The ancient Cnaldeari' used the barks of ccrtairt 
tret', tor writ ng purposes. Such barks were called 
/eVr bv yh’ch Urm we vo-x understand btoks. 
Tnefaarf: cipi^yrus tree w.-iv u,cd from very^evirly- 
timov in Egv pt‘ as a substitute for p.iper wkch de- 
rives .ti name from li.e Egyptian word pafjri 
v.hich was the prepared bark used for v. riling, 
Ssverrd thin pieces of the bark were pasted together 
by rubb.ng a hitie water on the edges wn.di would 
at ike them sticky, and Large sheets suitable for 
writmg were shw? obtained, Tiicre v.^re tv,o kinds 
of /«/>>)/ made In Fievpt; thcbsrt o.ne v.«v called 
by the Greeks the '/fivifica, v.hich vvas used for 
V. riling sacred books and state orders. 'J’be secret 
cf tnakinq 
turn prio 

nucnilv managed toleata the art and began to 
manufacture pap%ri in their owm countries. Some 
ofllcic v.crc named after the names of the Pmm,an 


ng V. as Lag ccmrincd to the Egyp- 

e_£s, out the Romans and the Greeirs subsc- > 


emperors and emprcj’^es. 

in Inda, harka. of trees navt# long been rrsed 
for v.-riting purp-ses. The b.irk of the Indian birch 
( Bctula Utdo wlvch grovvs ia the Himahyas, 
commonly kr.o.va as the~ S/.t'.rJu-paim, has long 
been u.,ed in this coumrj as a substitute for_ paper. 
Sacred v.nt!nga cf tha Hindus on 131.>irja-i(riya 
arc still to be seen. ^Jar.tras ( incantaPons > v/ntteo 
on bits of BhurjU’psirc and endo,-cd in metal c^es 
are stdl warn* as t.nhsman as u protect-on against 
the influence of ev il snirits, ag.ninst vvitc.h-craft or 
as euro for intractable d-seases. Tns Indian 
b.rcin bark is well-suited for writing purposes ; such 
writing is not easily efcccd. The bark, ho.^e-er, 
is Very- fragile, and v.hen old, go to pieces unless 
very ’carefully Irandlcd. Tlie oldest writing on 
Bhurja-parra preserved in India is said to be not 
more than 30 J years old, but bark-manu„cripts 
of the jrd cr uth century A. D. have been dis- 
covered and preserved. 

Certain aboriginal tribes of Assam still use 
the btuic cf Aguru tree { Agudarm AgaUocha } as 
a natural paper. S't Edward Gait, the present Ll. 
Governor of Bihar and Orissu, was the Du-ector 
of Land Records and Agriculture in Assam in 
3 So 4._ In a paper communicated fay him to the, 

, „ • . ., Asiatic Society of Bengal, he stated that Aguru 

Hory also ^ta m wcece for a similar purpose, bark vvtis widciv used as a writing material through- 
PvC-ci^ o, v.ood tearing insenj^'ons me still to fae out A.ssam prior to the introduction of paper ; its 


Burma 

writing, 


in targe 
where 


'number 
bury 


in China, Japan ard m 
also Used Jot engr-tved 


L-SlTHEP. , 


iM> PAEauiE-vr 
ige, leather has 


From a very fvsr'.y age, leather has been lo use 
® paper. It is staled that the Gos- 

ptJ of 1,1. Via, fiEst vTiUtn cn sheep's skin, 

and iongibe t, is, the l„,^ cUebrated Creek <-pie=, 
Miad and Odessy, v.tre r,xcrc£d on the soft k,n 

o the, aMomen_ of a certam specie of jnakes. 

Pixtcnmcms mace of animal skins were m genera! 


eirp'oyment as such seemed to Stave escaped notice. 
MiU-rfiade paper is still regarded by the priests 
,in certain -parts of -Assam as impure for purposes 
of religious ctrepionifis and sactim writings and the 
-Aguru bork is used instead. This bark is some- 
times used as covers for L'nding books. 

InSumatra fend lava, a kind oibark is still used 
the natives as a substitute for paper. 

Ldtr, , 

Palm leaves have Lng been in use in India for 
wTiS'ng purposes, and.many old Sanskrit and Bengalee 
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manuscripts arc to be seen m private houses and 
preserved in libratros and museums \\nttcn on palm 
leaves. Tlic oldest palm leaf manuscript di'-covcred 
in Nepal belongs to tlie gib centurj’ D Ihe 
ica\cs of the two species of Palm, Corvpha Umbra- 
ciilifcra and Borassus l*laboll!fcr,r were mostly used 
The writing was done by scratches being made with a 
sharp iron needle and those were subsequently loaded 
with powdered charcoal or other kinds of pigment. 
Writing was also done by means of a specially prepared 
ink. 'I'heret ( ) leaves ( .a variety of palm ) were 

likewise used in India for the same purpose. 

First PIper siade itr Indi.v frou Cottox wool. 

The .art of making paper from vegetable fibres, 
such as cotton wool, was known to the Indian and 
the Chinese from very early tunes. When Confu- 
cius lived in China, thin strips of bamboo were used 
there as waiting material in place of paper ; tlie 
writing was made by scratching these pieces wnth 
a sharp sU’le. It appears that the Cliincse learnt 
the art ot paper-making in the early part of the 
second century A. D. : eome authorities fix the 
period to 105 A. D. The Chinese had even a p.aper- 
currency as early as the ytli or 8th century A. D. 
European authorities generally give to the Chinese 
the credit of the tmcntion of paper. They maintain 
^ that there is no satisfactory evidence to show* that 
the art of paper-making was known in India before 
the 14th or 15th century A. D. But this statement 
should be accepted with a certain aiaiount of re- 
serve. Babu N.agendra Nath Basu Prachja-vidy.a- 
maharnava in his celebrated Bengali Enc3’clopa;dia 
known as the Vir.val'oslia states on good autlionty 
that when _ Alexander the Great invaded India in 
327 B. C , his general Nearchus found a kind of thin, 
fine, glared sheets which were madc-by feltmg cotton- 
wool, used for writing in the Punyab and tins fact he 
has*, recorded m his writings. Evidently, tins was 
some kind of paper but how' it was manufactured was 
not described. This record by a Greek historian who 
visited India mote than three centuries before tiic birth 
of Christ, is a strong evidence in favohr of the exis- 
tence of the knowledge of piper-making and of the 
use of paper in India long nelbre the Chinese came 
to know it. The credit of the invention of paper .and 
of its use as a writing material, therefore, rightly 
belongs to India in the light of the information 
we at present possess. 

Paper Mvking in xksn, 

The Arabs appear to have learnt the art of paper- 
making from the Chinese. They founded a paper- 
manufactory at 'Samarkand in 706 A. D. In the 
middle ages, Damascus was famous for the manufac- 
ture qf paper. 1 he paper made in Damascus was 
known as "Charta Damascena’' , it earned a far-reach- 
ing Mlebritj' and obtained access to all countries in 
the East <ind the West. The oldest Arab manu- 
script on paper which is to be seen m the library 
,of the Leyden University L dated 866 -k. D. 

Ihe kind of hand-made paper made in India from 
cotton fibres, goes by the name Tuhi ( from 
Tula — cotton w'ool ). At one time, all sacred writings, 
manuscripts, documents and accounts were u<=cd 
to be in such paper. There were two kinds of 
m-at paper made m India, the white and the yellow, 
preference being given to the latter. In later days 

■■ t i 


(about 3fto }. hundred years ago), such paper vvas 
largclv manufactured m Alaldah in Bengal, The 
manulacturers of paper were princip I’ly Mahomed- 
ans and they formed a separate coivTumty known 
as the Kng-jccs. They made the pu’p for paper 
by boiling waste paper and old cotton rag^ with ^aj!- 
inait ( impure Carbonate of Soda ) and lime, imxed 
It With ncc-stnrch, spread the pulp in thin layers of 
required sme on perforated wooden trays made specially 
for the purpose, and got them dried by sun s rav s. 
At one time, the trade in hand-made paper was in 
a flourishing condifon m Bengal It was exported 
to various places outside Beng.al, and it is said, outside 
India abo. The paper was strong, durable and did 
not soak. 

Besides Msldah, hand-made paper was also manu- 
factured on a sm.aller-' scale in Afaiman in the dis- 
trict of Hoogly, m Dacca, Slnhabad, Muzafierpur, 
Aiir.angabad, Doulatabad, Ahmcdabad, Dharwar 
and Kolapnr. The Aurangabad paper was consi- 
dered to be the bej^t of the lot. In Doulatabad, a 
special kind of paper vv.vs manufactured which vvas 
beautifully decorated by mixing fine gold leaf with 
the pulp. This ornamental paper was called Afsant 
and was much in demand in the courts of Indian princes 
for sl.nte-purposes. 

Purely Innd-made paper is sfdl being manufaC-* 
tured In India, Burma, China and Japan. The 
Chinese use .almost any and everv kind of fibre 
for the manufacture -of paper. They were the 
first to make paper from silk. They prepare a 
kind of piper called Host from straw winch they 
use in place of firewood for burning dead bodies. 
Another paper called P:s-/e is made in China from 
the fibres of the mulberry tree and is used as 
a substitute for hnt m surgical dressings. Hoti-st- 
ei', Ttis:, Cl.aagse, ’'lapi-oH, Lieit-se are the names' ot 
other kinds of paper made m China , some of these 
are used for packing purposes, others for writing 
and printing as art-p.iper. The Chinese prepare 
another kind of paper called Lasi-en, which is used 
as a substitute for wax-cloth. “India paper"’ was'eon- 
sidercd to be the best of alt -paper made in China 
for printing and drawing purposes. The Chinese 
prepare a kind of glue bom hsh-boncs which they 
largely use for sizing and glaring paper. 

The art of paper-making w,as long known in Thibet. 

It was generally made there from the fibres of the 
Daphne plant. Thibet paper at one time was exported 
into other countries. , 

The Japanese use mulberry fibres as well .as 
those of Papyvera Satvva for the manufacture of hand- 
made paper which they stiffen and glaze with r'ce- 
starch. The Ja[><anese .are great adepfs in the prepa- 
ration of hand-made pajier which they use not only tor 
writing and printing purpa-es but also for the manu- 
facture of a large number of articles in everj'-day use. 
Their furnitures arc sometimes made of thick boards 
made of paper, and they make handkerchiefs, towels, 
shirts, head-gears, fans and umbrellas from papers of 
different strength and thickness. Paper is also u=ed 
m Japan for making toys, for roofing and walling their 
dvvelling houses, .and for making wheels for 
carnages- , 

In Burma, a kind of wrihng slab (Parabaik) is madd 
by pasting together several p’eccs of native hand-made 
paper painted black w'lth charcoal. Soapstone iS 
generally used for \\nting on these slabs. The 
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ater-proof paper for 


•Burmese 'aUo,. prepare a kind of vv 
>aUin£Ctkeit from bamboo 

‘ i-^^n BHutan, the native hand-made paper is made 

■ was famous for.the manufac- 

: • ; was introduced into Kashmir from Samarkand. 

■ ■ Stein, during his recent 

.'. . • other sites in Central Asia, has d!=c . j j 
documents and letters which seemed o 
: ; to the ancient state of Khotan. 

•■ were specially prepared strips S, 

leather, various kinds of papers' and ‘-'s° 

. {hhi:rj.. i>aira). It appears that auringJic laU^a part 

^rA rpntuTV A,D., paper found its \\a> 

■ Khotan '^from China which then held 

Ihifsute in Central Asia. The pap^s a^co^red n 
,.1.- T,--!,... — ...Ur,., lipen citamincd ana touna lu 


tiie leih : 

feSSnS M 

back earlier than the i6th at fiartlora./^^ 

named Tail founded a pape < ^ .^-^-bo estab-. • 

He was ^ff-fn^paper at Dartford. in- T55S 

in 1-"^ -J' 1/70^ good thin WTiting- phpor,, ; 

!:5"fi“ fid v" to“.So.:aiE.Bltsh P.ap=t;:, 

manufactory "-fncr.. Tm.iW a'Htm.nanied;- 

macliinc .for m^kin^, ,I\,I^-V!nE<-' macbine-rhade paper 
dbtaining a p.cnsion - ^ -^s first- introduced' 

Machine; for -making, paper , 

into Amiifica in tS2Q., • \. 'use- j^u 'over the world'; 

' Nowvadai-s,. most pap^^^ -.nianufacture ' of the so- 
Is inachmcTmadL- many 


if nlnnls. i'ne^« “Ores an; . 

f educed to " the condition of pulp by. 

•- Seal" 'means. The pup is then: 
i- iiv water, allowed to settle . ovpr. a 
ibe water drained off, Paper .^is- thus 
.'.felting of the fibres contained m--Ml^= 

■ JSuIntly presssd, dried," and.glazed, 

which'be described .is "ine capnai ui ' i''“''A"v^vi^arge dumber of ' vegetable fibres’ are used 

kingdom' on earth” and he found the people ot the pWu - ® er' Old cotton and. linen rags which 

vf^Ttinghoth on leaf and \on a .kiud of' p.aper^ytl? ijorm^ny^ 

■blackened Surfaces, by means of A'so.ft vvliite s>onc. ..'r . uLd-. for, this 

■ ;IknvsTnv:.rH;BEMaau " JC' gr^ss, knd 

■'■; ..Theso:caUed ”Ser.ampore'BapcrAA«^^ a^ L”a'- 

p used all over India. It owes- its; name to the papM .''■|,lllcnt material • for ’ paper-making. . - 

niill which was started in', that 'chy.y,n the fit.n^t, of Uept tagsanisund - 

,thS iptb- century fr^f^‘‘'actual...^tcU^ 

- thT^lhrting'^f'^lSimiU islno^ known.', but' -Mr. •/Trail.-' .PPP|^b.:tances of animal origin such as wool, silk .and 
vVsome of the rusty remalns ol this.nnU m;Ser.mnporc,.. as asbestos have also, 

■-'during h'ls visit there’ m 'iSd.T ... tUr'indla' hken'used for making .certain kinds of paper. , ■;■ ,•' ^', 
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■-So ear]y_ as iS 75 » Roulledge who visited India, 
wrote in his valuable monograph on "Bamboo as a 
paper-making material" that “of alh the fibrc-yiedrag 
plants known to botanical science, there is not one so 
well-calculated to meet the pressing requirements of 
the paper-trade aS bamboo, both as regards facility 
and economy of production, as well as the quantity ,of 
the "paper-stock’’ which can be manufactured there- 
from. Grown under firvorable conditions of climate 
and soil, there is no plant which will give so heavy a 
crop of available fibre to , the acre, no plant which 
requires so little care for its cultivation and continuous 
production." 

^ There are, however, certain practical difficulties 
regarding the employment of bamboo for paper- 
making which were not anticipated at the time when' Mr. 
Routledgo made the above observations. In the first 
place, the young shoots only of bamboo arc suitable as 
raw material for paper, the older stems being too hard 
for this purpose. It is, however, alw.ays difficult to 
olitain a sufficient number of ^ young shoots, because 
when these are whoffy removed, the parent plants 
suffer severely, their OTOwth becomes stunted and 
they are ultimately killed. Hence methodical work- 
ing of bamboo jungles becomes essential, and that 
means considerable increase in the charges of collec- 
tion and transport. Sir George King, as the result of 
his experiments, has noted that if all shoots arc 
removed during three successive years, the bamboo 
plant is killed. Then there is the diffioulty of getting 
labour to work bamboo jungles during the rains when 
the young shoots come but’, and the freight and 
transport charges are calculated to be very heavy. 
Moreover, the" hairs of sc.ales and young leaves of 
bamboo are considered .as dr.awbacks to its employ- 
ment fot making paper. It was also found that a larger 
quantity of chemicals is needed to make \3ulp from 
bamboo fibres than in the case of other fibres ordi- 
narily used for making paper. _ ‘ 

,ln spite of these climculties, Mr. Hill has given a 
favorable opinion regarding the employment of bamboo 
as a papor-m.aterial. He wrote thus in 1905 ; — 

' '"U is considered that the manufacture of paper- 

pulp' (from bamboo) would be practicable from a 
commercial point of view ; the prospects of an export 
trade, for unbleached bamboo-pulp appear^ to be 
favorable, having regard to the excellent quality of 
the pulp prepared under favorable conditions. is 
estim.ated' that a ton of unbleached bamboo-pulp could 
be produced for As-ios including manufacturing costs, 
interest and mfeccliancous ch.arges. The cost, supple- 
mented by the freight to England and sundry dues, 
would be increased to' £j-xo5 as the price delivered 
to London or Liverpool. , Considering the quali^ Of 
the pulp, a profit should be realised, since wood-pulp is 
valued at to £q a ton.", 1 

Now, this was written ip 1905. The'priee of wood- 
pulp in Europe has since gone up enormously, specially 
. after the W.ir, and it is now about ,-^34 per ton and 
likely to rise to a much higher bgu'ie. Bamboo has, 
therefore, a much belter chancfr now as- a che.ap 
,'maleri.Ti for making paper of much higher quality than 
Could be obtained Irom Wood-pulp, 
t Other experts h.ave also thought very favorably of 
bawbpo. The kite Sir Uieirich Rr.mdts scorned to 
thinir,th,u in spite of all the disadv'.antagcs,' ’/b.amboo 
a future in India". He tirged the necessity for a 
'horoagn enquiry into lyhep-Lr or not, special tullt- 


'• I 

vation, the plant could' be induced to afford shoots 
more freely and for a longer period, without injury 
to the rhizome, and whether it would not bo possible for 
mature culms to be used in the paper-making." 

Recent experiments have gone a great way to 
fulfil the, expectations of Sir Dietrich Brandis and 
it is hoped that this inexhaustible . natural pro- 
duct of India would be fully utilised to meet not 
only , all her own requirements of paper but raise 
her ■ to the position of a supplier of tirsNclass paper- 
material to countries beyond her shores. ' ' 

Other. Indigenous Plant, ’ 

' { * 

I shall now very briefly refOr to a list of more 
important plants other than cotton which -are indi- 
genous and which yield suitable fibres in goad-.quantity 
for paper-making. 

(1) Agave or the American Aloe plant — It was 
originally an American plant. Many species now grow 
extensively in Hndia ; the leaves and roots yield 
good fibres for paper-making. - 

(2) Antiarls Toxicaria ( the Upas tree of Java 

, It is a poisonous tree and grows in South India 
and Ceylon. The tree yields good fibres for paper. 

(3) Broussonkia Papyrlfera (Burmese — Malaing) 
— It grows in Burma and is used for fencing gar- 
dens. Both the Japanese and the Chinese prepare a 
large quantity of paper from the fibres of- this plant. ’ 

J4) Corchorus Oliotorus and Corchorus Capsu- 
laris ( BengaU— Par— Jute ) — The cuttings are Largely 
Usedi in India and in Europe for making brown 
paper. 

(3) Crotolaria Juncea ( Hemp ; Bengali— — 

It is used for making paper on a sm,iJl scale. 

It is rather an expensive material for paper-mak- 
ing. Generally, old^ , ropes and nets made of this 
fibre, arc utilised for.making paper. 

(6) Daphne Papyracea and Daphne Ldngifolia 

( Hindi, Svet Barooa ; Nepalese — Mahadeo ki' phool ) 
-'-It grows in the Himalayas. Stiff and durable 
Paper is made from the fibres of both the species 
m Nepal, Bhutan and Thibet. ^ . ' 

(7) Edgeworthia Gardeneria ( Nepalese, Arili 
Or Kuguti ) — The plant grows wild in Manipur, in 
Burma and in the Himalayas. The best Nepalese 
Paper is made from its fibres. 

(8) Hibiscus Isora ( Bengali — 'Antmorha ) — 

The plant is found In Central and Western India. 
The fruits 'are used in Ayurbcdic medicine. The 
fibres are used for making ropes and sacks. In 
the Dacca district, the fibres • are used for making 
hand-made paper. ' 

(9) Hibiscus Cannabinus { Bengali, 

~lt is found wild in the_ Ekistcrn and Western 
Qhauts and also in the United Provinces and In the 
Punjab. The fibres are used for making topes. In 
the hfadms Presidency as well' as in Dacca, .a land 
of h.and-madc paper is manufactured from the fibres 
of this plant. 

(ro) IschfcmiunrAngiKtifoliam { Hindi— or 
Shadiif ; Bcng.il ! — Uabui ) — This grass grows in 
abundance in Bengal, in the U. P., in the Central Pro* 
vintes and in the .^fadras Presidency. 'It b an ex- - 
ccllcnt material for .paper-making .and is stated to- 
be l.-i no way inferior (n esp.arto gr.ass which Is 
so extensively Used m Bngkind fcr the manufacture' 
'of the best varieties of naoer. In the Bensaf 
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N an article contributed by me to this 
periodical in its last issue, I set forth the 
reasons that justified the general public 
of Bengal in demanding that far-reaching 
and revolutionary changes such as those 
proposed for the re-constrUction of Secondary 
and university- education in that presidency, 
as foreshadowed in the Resolution of the 
Government of India on the Report of the 
Calcutta University Commission, should not be 
forced upon the people. It is not Bengal 
alone that is f fireafened with a serious clanger. 
This will be patent to any one who may take 
the trouble to acquaint himself with the 
character and scope of the various measures 
that have been initiated quite lately in 
different parts of the country for the purpose 
of re-arranging the educational machinery 
before the Reform‘Act comes into operation. 

Before T refer to the measures that have 
been undertaken in different provinces for 
re-shaping the present educational system, 
it may not- be out of place to recall certain 
observations that His Excellency the Viceroy 
made while dealing with the Report of the 
Calcutta University Commission in his 
opening speech at the last September Session 
of the Imperial Legislative Council. His 
Excellency made it abundantly clear in that 
speech that the results of the enquiry made 
by the Commis'sion would be used as data 
for educational reconstruction all over India. 
Ilfs Excellency said 

This report, like the Report, of the London 
University Commission, thouph based on tiie condi- 
tions of one University, is full of sug-acstiveness on 
University problems as a whole. I. therefore, hope 
th it the universities throughout India will take it into 
consideration and will on their own initiative examine 
how far its re:ommendation5 may throw light on some 
of their Own problems and suggest amendments of 
the.r m%n michinery, I trustj therefore, that this 
monumental Report will serve as a starting pent for 
the rc-cximination of problsms in the sphere of higher 
education throughout India. 

The hint thrown out by the Viceroy was 
grasped with avidity by some of the Local 
Governments, and proposals for giving 
effect to the wishes Ot His Excellency were 
xot on foot with the utmost celerity. In 
within three or four months of His 


Excellency’s speech, the Government of India 
could formally acknowledge that in some 
provinces movements had already been 
started with the object of reorganising the 
local educational machinery. Repeating His 
Excellency’s suggestion, the Resolution on 
the Report of the Calcutta University Commis- 
sion said : 

It is thought that an expression of views by the 
Government of India on certain points connected 
With the report may nbt be without use in provinces 
other than liengsl. For, though it is lully recognised 
that conditions elsewhere differ widely from those 
in that presidency, and though the Government of 
India have not naturally any desire to thrust upon 
other Local Governments and other Universities 
schemes which result ‘ from an investigation of affairs 
in Bengal and in Calcutta, nevertheless some of the 
recommendations m ide by the Commission are 
likely to be found v.aluable for wider application and 
It IS understood that .already m some provinces move- 
ments are on foot lor some’ re-organisation of the local 
systems. 

Is it to be understood that the measures 
adopted simultaneously by the different Local 
Governments for the purpose of readjusting 
their respective educational systems were 
undertaken by them of their owm accord 
without any suggestion from any quarter ? If 
tho information at the disposal of the 
writer of the present article is correct, some 
of the Provincial Governments had begun to 
shape their educational organisation on lines 
similar to those laid down in the Resolu- 
tion of the Government of India referred to 
above, long before the Report of the Calcutta 
University Commission had been published. 

The difficulties with which Bengal and 
the other provinces are now confronted are 
not identical in every instance. ^Vhile in 
C,alcutta'the existing University is proposed 
to be reconstituted, in some of the other 
provinces new universities are to be .set up. 
Tbe estabJjsJnnent of new universitie.s in 
evert' case means the curtailment of the 
Jurisdiction of existing universities, and, 
consequently, of the cdncational facilities 
afforded by them. The older universities are 
also going to be remodelled simultaneously. 
Proposals have already been-set on fool for 
the reconstitution of the 'Allahabad, Patna, * 
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and some other tinh ersities, on the Sines laid 
dov,m b\’ the Ho.ernment of India. A*- ihe 
conditions of Dnivs'ssty edccation in all the 
provinces are simiiar in almost ever}- important 
matter, with some vanations, the ohjccti-ons 
that have been set forth again-^t baslv iegisla- 
tion in the ca=e of Bengal apply to other 
provinces as w r'j. 

The demand ha<^ been repeatedly made in 
Bengal bv some of the more important among 
the p'abhc bodies, by representative organs of 
pnbiic opinion and leading members of 
the Indian CGT.mnnit}- and by numerous 
public meetings held in diiierent parts of the 
provnnee, that the necessary legisiadoa for 
giving effect to the projected measures tar 
the re-coastmetion of the Caientta Univer=ity 
sho-ald not be -undsrUV.cn befo'e the reformed 
co-unciis are brought into existence. Such a. 
course of action has been insisted on, in 
yieiv of the sweeping nature of the changes 
prooosed ; the heavy outlay that the scheme 
of reconstruction of secondary and collegiate 
education outlined byGovernment entails, and 
the inadequac}' of funds at the disposal of 
the authorities ; the absence of any guarantee 
tbac the requisite funds v. ould be torthcomlng, 
coupled with the fact that the readjustment 
of foiances would make it e.ctremely difficult 
for Bengal to cart}- on the administration 
of the province even according to the 
existing scale of expenditure ; the 
present temper of the bureaucracy v.ho have - 
remained almost unmoved by the changes 
that have taken place in the political and 
other conditions of society, and appear to 
be untouched by the new ideas that the 
altered conditions have generated ; the most 
arbitrary nature of the restrictions that the 
proposals are calculated to impose on the 
spread of high educationv the deviations 
from the plan of the Calcutta University 
Commission, in some of its most vital aspects, 
that have been suggested in the scheme 
formniared by the Education Department of 
the Government of India 7 the unpopular and 
unrepresentative character of the Imperial 
Legislabve Council; and the impending 
constitutional changes. It is difficult to 
conceive of a more formidable catalogue of 
arguments against any legislative proposal 
than that which has been put forward with 
reference to the plans of the Gov-ernment 
' of India for the reconstruction of the Cal- 
cutta University. 

The Government'' of India had announced 


their intenticu of undertaking legislaGon 
the re-con-irtiction of tlie Calcutta Unjveralf/v 
in the autumn session of the Imncrisl 
Lc-ghhiive Council. Tint ihe Bill that hxi 
been drafted for the pLrpo->e has not 
seen the light of day, and it appears from ' 
the letter tint the Government of India 
have recently addressed to the Cakatt* ' 
University that they have abandoned the 
idea of p'-oceeding with legislation in this 
parGcular matter in the presv-nl session of 
the Council, ft Is not v.-ise, hovvovor, for 
"US to assume that wfc ere safe until vveare 
ccmpielcly out of the wood. k Is 
rumoured that there is a propo-ai to bring 
the scheme of Goi crnmcnt before Uie Im- 
perLal Legislative Council in the forthcoming 
session in some shape or form and to secure 
for it the approval of tisat body with a stipula- 
tiQ.u t,hat the Bill is to come up before the 
reconstituted legislature for final legislative 
sanction. I do not know how this can be 
done : but there are no limits to the resources 
cf a powerful bureaucracy.^ It is of imperative 
importance that the non-pfiidal members of 
the Imperial Legislative Co-andl should be 
o.n the alert. They may be expected to 
oppose- firmly, and put their foot down upon, 
any proposal or proposals that are calculated 
to strike at the root of educational expansion ' 
and progress in India 

It is slated by the authorities that action 
is now being talien in accordance -witii the 
recommendations of tbs Calcutta Univer- 
sity* Commission. Anybody- who has taken 
the trouble to compare the proposals of 
the Sadler Commission with the plans which 
have emerged from the Simla Secretariat, 
must have seen how* widely- divergent the 
latter are from the ' former. Principal 
Heramhachandra hlaitra in his article entitled 
•‘The Shadow* of Coming Events”, which 
appeared in the May number of this periodical, 
has shown how fuadamentaily- the proposals 
of^ Goverameai diSer from those of the Com- 
mission. 

Gmernirevt of Irdta, ' Pccdpcl Maitra ^.Tltes, 
5ts;;lf pettessrh rutr-zit the scotme of the Cora- 
ni-sv.os a moit esscy,:.al ddags and^ ,.e are told, that 
Jt is that scheme v,h.ch it pruporca to carry oat. Now it 
dear that, i.f;atcver may fie the merits 
pefirj chaiked out la this annahscemcat cl 
the icteatioa= of Gevernraent, it is not a carrying 
cat cf_ the scheme,, framed by tlie Commissnners. 

It IS m, sharp confiict snih their plan uf operation, 
net in ci-nor things, b-at In raalters ■vitally edeedng 
cur edui^nonai .nterest.'- ""rha mast gscxoiss oro- 
posals of the Coniniiss'o.n,”'he adds, “aresetasfds 
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the degree o£ caution and the sympathy and con- 
sideration they show for existing institutions is rejected 
as likely to do harm , and the utmost keenness is 
shown in the matter of giving effect to the most 
drastic recommendations of the Commission in a more 
'expeditious manner, than the Commissioners have 
thought just and expedient. To declare that such a 
course is adopted for giving effect to tiie scheme of 
the Commission is to convey to the public mind a 
most erroneous impression as to the real intentions 
of Government,” 

It is believed that tlie scheme proposed 
fay the Government o£ India for the recon- 
struction of the Calcutta University has been 
forwarded to Sir Michael Sadler for an 
expression of opinion. If that is so, and if in 
the case of the Calcutta University it has been 
found desirable to postpone the projected 
fegisiation, why should a different policy be 
followed in the case of the other provinces ? 
'There can absolutely be no justification for 
this differential treatment and for the unseemly 
hurry, on the part oP the bureaucracy, to 
overhaul the entire educational organisation 
of the country, especially when m a few 
months education is going to be transferred 
to popular Indian, ministers for purposes of 
administration. The question with wliich we 
are confronted is one in which all provinces 
are vitally concerned. As it is a question of 
national importance, it claims the most serious 
attention of alt patriotic Indians. 

I will mention here a few facts to show 
how wide-embracing is the scope of the 
projects that Government have initiated 
simultaneously in different parts of the country. 
Take for instance the question of University 
education. Besides the Calcutta University 
Bill, drafts of which have been kept ready 
on the shelves of the Simla Secretariat, 
three bills for bringing into existence three 
new universities are before the country at the 
present moment, namely, the Lucknow 
University Bill, the Muslim University Bill, 
and the Burma University Bill. Measures for 
the^ reconstruction of some of the existing 
Universities have, as I have already said, as 
also proposals for establishing two more new 
universities, one at Agra and the other at 
Nagpur, been initiated. In Madras the Local 
Government have put before the Provincial 
Legislative Council a measure for the pro- 
^ motion of elementary education. A feature 
of this Bill is a provision for the constitution 
"‘“of a District Education Council which divests 
the local bodies of almost all power of direc- 
^ lion and administrative control that should 
' 38-9 > 


legitimately rest with those bodies. The 
Runjab Government have under considera- 
tion a scheme for the provinciaiisation of 
secondary schools in the Province. Vigorous 
efforts are being made all ovjefr India to bring 
technical education in all its stages under 
departmental (Control in spite of the fact that 
the Secretar}’ of State has reserved further 
consideration of the question, whether the 
control of technical education should, or 
should not, be handed over to the Department 
of Industry. , One cannot forget m this 
connection how loud has been the protest 
raised by some of the most prominent 
scientists in the United Kingdom against the 
encroachments made in that country by 
Government departments upon the field of 
technical and scientific education and research 
during the war. 

An examination of some of the proposals, 
to which reference has been made above, 
cannot but intensify the suspicion that ’ has 
been aroused in the public mind by the action 
of Government. As we have seeil, one of 
these measures seeks to provide for the 
establishment of a university at Lucknow. 
The university will be of a unitary teaching 
and residential type and will be modelled 
after the proposed Dacca University. The 
Lucknow University Bill was introduced at 
the meeting of the United Provinces Legis- 
lative Council, held on the 12th August, and 
referred to a select committee, who have been 
' asked to submit their report by the lOth 
September. It seems desirable, says the 
Statement of Objects and Reasons appended 
to the Bill, to make the University as auto- 
' nomous as possible with regard to its interna! 
affairs. T will show presently that this 
autonomy is of an entirely illusory nature. 
The Hon’ble Mr. C.^Y. Chintamani very 
appropriately said, in the course of the 
discussion on the motion for leave to 
introduce the Bill, that the Bill would give a 
university, but not an autonomous one. The 
Governor of the United Provinces will be the 
Chancellor of the University. As Chancellor 
he, but not the Local Government of which he 
is the head, will have almost unlimited powers 
of intervention in the internal affairs of the 
University, The authorities have very wisely 
come to the conclusion that it is unaesirable 
to insert any provision for communal 
rcpresent.ation. The measure, therefore, con- 
tains no sectarian provision. This is, undoubt- 
edly, a very satisfactory featufo of the Bill, 
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It is provided in the Lucknow University 
Bill that at any time after tlie passing of that 
measure, and until such time as the authority 
of the University shall have been duly consti- 
tuted, teachers of the University shall be ap- 
pointed by the Governor of the United Provin- 
ces. after considering the recommendations of 
an advisory committee consisting of the Vice- 
Chancellor, the Director of Public Instruction 
and such other person or persons, if any, as 
the Governor of the United Provinces thinks 
fit to associate uith them. This is, of course, 
a transitory provision. But it shovys that even 
in such a vitally important matter as the 
appointment of teachers the authorities are 
anxmus to retain all power in their hands. 

'Die provision for the constitution of com- 
mittees of selection, both in India and Eng- 
land, is another retrograde feature of the Bill. 
-Appointments to Professorships and Reader- 
ships shall be made on the nomination of 
committees of selection, constituted tor the 
purpose in India as follows ; — (i) the Vice- 
Chancellor j (ii) one member of the Executive 
Council ; (Ui) tw o members of the Academic 
Council selected by the Academic Council ; 
(iv) an officer of the Local Government 
appointed by the Local Government ; (v) 
three persons appointed by the Chancellor. 
The Committees of Selection shall report to 
the Executive Council which shall, if it 
accepts the nomination of the Committee, 
make the appointment to the post accord- 
ingiy- If the Executive Council does not 
accept the nomination of the Committee, it 
shall refer the case to the Chancellor w’ho 
shall do what he thinks fit. Of the Profes- 
sorships and Readerships not less than 
one-third are to be filled on the nomination 
of. committees of selection constituted for 
the purpose in the United Kingdom, or, if in 
the opinion of the Secretary of State for 
India exceptional circumstances justify such a 
course, by appointment by the Secretary of 
State for India. If the Executive Council does 
r-ot accept the nomination of the Committee, 
it shall refer the case to the Chancellor, wto 
may either appoint the person nominated by 
the Committee or refer the case to the Secre- 
tary of State for India ; and in such case the 
Secretary of State shall make such appoint- 
ment as he thinks fit. ^ ^ 

. The committees of selection deprive the 
' University of a very important power. To 
strip the University of any real power in the 
matter of the appointment of its teachers, and 


then to lalk of the desirability of making the 
Univer.sity .as autonomous as positible will 
regard to its internal affairs, as the United 
Provinces Government have done, is nothin!^ 
less than a cruel mockery. The Executive 
Council, with the help of the Academii 
Council and the Faculties, should be em 
powered to take necessary steps for the selec- 
tion of the best available men as teachers ol 
the University. So’long .as this is not done 
it is not fair to speak of the University a; 
an autonomous body. 

The Calcutu University Commission re- 
commended that the Court should be a widelj 
representativ e body. The Commission said ; 

\Vc propose to set up .a large .and ven represent.'! 
live bod), to be known as the Court, wh>chyv31 pur 
form the- function of representing public opinion, a.nc 
the various interests which the University has t£ 
serve, in a way v.hich has never been poas ble to tl, 
CMSting Senate, tfe propose trat the Court's assen 
should berequued lor fundamental leg’slatue propo 
sals, but not for the details of regukt ons that .t stiouli 
evercise a general supervision over the finance of thf 
Unhersity , ."uid that the \vhole progress and worl 
of the Uniitrsiiy should pass under its rciiewanc 
critic.snj. 

At the came time, the Commission added, 
since a v ery large body of this kind cannol 
profitably meet very often and cannot advan- 
tageously discuss details, they proposed that 
it should elect a standing Committee of Re- 
ference to consult on various matters with 
the Executive Council, to which the details 
of administrative w ork are to be entrusted. 
There is no provision for a Committee of 
Reference in the Lucknow University Bill. 
The Court of the Lucknow- University' as pro- 
posed is more or less an ornamental body. 
The Senates of the existinir Universities 
exercise larger powers ana are invested with 
greater authority than those with which the 
Court of the Lucknow University is proposed 
to be endow ed. The Court of the London 
University, according to the Report of the 
Haldane Commission, which has so frequent- 
ly been cited by high authorities in India 
as containing within its pages the highest 
wisdom in matters of University reform, is 
a widely representative and the supreme 
governing body, and it exercises extensive 
powers over the internal management of the 
University. This is also the arrangement in 
the provincial Universities of England. The 
Court of the Lucknow University is neither 
a representative body nor a body with^ any 
very substantial powers If the University 
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is to be am autonomous body, it is essentially 
important that the constitution of the Court 
should be considerably liberalised and it 
should, moreover, be given larger powers in 
legislative, financial and administrative 
matters. The recommendations of the Cal- 
cutta University Commission in the matter 
are not liberal enough. But if the authorities 
in India are not ready to go even so far as 
the Commission tliink they should, let them 
not confound and mislead the public by 
invoking the name and authority of that Com- 
mission in support of their action. There are 
other very serious defects in the scheme of , 
the Lucknow University, which should be 
removed if it is to be an up-to-date, modern, 
autonomous University. 

The Burma University Bill is an equally, 
if not more, inadequate measure. The object of 
the Bill is the establishment and incorporation 
of a centralised teaching and residential Uni- 
versity at Rangoon. The teaching of the Uni- 
versity rvill be mainly conducted in constitu- 
ent colleges, namely, the Government College/ 
at Rangoon, which will henceforth be styled 
the University College, and the Judson 
College, run by the American Baptist Mission. 
The Select Committee on the Bill, who have 
just concluded their deliberations, propose 
the amalgamation, within five years of the 
Bill becoming law, of the University and 
Judson Colleges in the hope that by such 
amalgamation the University may take the 
form of a Uni-collegiate University. If no 
Such amalgamation occurs, provision is to be 
made to declare any institution provided for 
studies in law or science to be a constituent 
college. The amended bill comes up before 
the meeting of the Burma Legislative Coun- 
cil to be held on the 28th August for final 
“consideration. > 

The Muslim University Bill will be intro- 
duced at the forthcoming session of the Im- 
perial Legislative Council and will possibly be 
paped by it. The University will be called the 
Aligarh Muslim University and will be of 
the teaching and residential type. It will not 
include Intermediate classes, but will have 

- power to establish and maintain intermediate 
colleges and schools at Aligarh. The provi- 

, sions of the Muslim University Bill are, of 

- course, more liberal than those of the other 

, two bills referred to above. There can, Iiow- 

, ever, be no doubt that if the promoters of 

the Miislim University, who haim waited so 
long, had waited a few months nioie, they 


would have secured better and more liberal 
terms for it. Proposals for creating two more 
Universities, one at Agra and another at 
Nagpur, are also, as I have abeady said, 
pending at the present moment. 

All the new Universities,' it appears, are 
being modelled after the projected Dacca 
University. The public leaders and the press 
in the country made a great mistake in not 
endeavouring to liberalise the Dacca Univer- 
sitiy Bill ivhen it was published for public 
criticism. When that measure came up for 
consideration before the Imperial Legislative 
Council, it did not arouse anything more than 
lukewarm interest except perhaps in one or 
two members of the Imperial Legislative 
Council. The authorities appeat now to have 
taken advantage of this public apathy and 
indifference and the want of foresight showm 
by Indian leaders in the matter. Anybody 
who will go through the provisions of the 
new measures, will find very little difficulty in 
perceiving how an attempt is being made to ' 
remove education from popular direction and 
control. Energetic and prompt afforts are 
needed to avert a most serious danger, with 
which the entire country is threatened. 

The highest authorities in the country have 
often dwelt oh the unwisdom of 'pursuing 
a uniform system in any matter in all parts 
of India and under all conditions. Government 
have, however, been found to act in contra-* 
vention of this principle almost as often as 
they have declared their agreement wnth if. 
The Department of Education, under whose 
guidance the policy of Government with 
regard to University organisation is being 
reshaped • at the present moment, in their 
Resolution on Local Self-Government, issued 
in April, 1915, observed ; 

Uniformity, even were it attainable, would be 
•undesimble as tending to monotony, hfelessness and 
discouragement of new experiments. But, in fact, any 
attempt to exact uniformity would be foredoomed to 
failure. 

It is v^ariety, not uniformity, of experi- 
ments, wffiich makes for progress everywhere. 
Why then should Government be so anxious 
now to set up the same 1)^)6 of Univer- 
sity in different provinces, especially when 
the suitability of the t}TJe“of University to the 
conditions of the country has not been pro- 
perly tested ? The authorities might have 
waited to see how the Dacca scheme worked, 
before wasting money and energy on similar 
schemes elsewhere ? 
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Indians are frequently blamed for their 
partiality for literary studies to the utter neg- 
lect of scientific and practical studie-' Here 
-was a splendid opportunity for Gorernment to 
§hov,- that they v ere sincere in their desire to 
advance scientific and technical education. 
Wlien so many Universities are being t^lab- 
lislied in difierent parts of the country, 
is it not possible for Government to secure 
the establishment of one v.dth a bias for 
technical and scieiitfic studies ? In this con- 
nection one may very appropriately intite 
the attention of the authorities to certain 
observations that were made by the Royal 
Commission on Public Sen ices. While refer- 
ring to the practical exclusion of Indians from 
the higher scientific and technical services in 
India, the Commission said that there w-ere 
no political grounds, whatsoever, for recruiting 
the superior staff in Europe. If, they added, 
the requisite training could be provided for in 
India, the necessity for indenting on Europe 
for qualified men w’ould cease to e.xisr. The 
Commission urged that “a determined and 
immediate effort” should be made to bring 
about conditions that w'oufd soon make it 
possible to meet the normal requirements of 
the services in India by appointing Indians. 
They recommended accordingly that ejisting 
institutions should be developed or new- ones 
created and brought up to the level of the 
best European institutions, of a similar 
character. The Commission stated : 

This ViiU require an initial e.vpentiilure of a consider- 
able sum of money, but not probably as much 
li^ T.ouia at first sight be espectetb For instance, 
up-to-date institutions already c.vist at Pu^a and 
Dehra Dun s^hfeh can be utilised for the puyjoses 
or the agricu^ra! and forest departments, l^gc 
railvtay -acriishops are also already in existence to 
supply the needs of the locomotive and carriage and 
^ -vv3gon_ branches. It is only for the cival vetennary, 

geological survey departments that the existing 

provtsion is %, holly inadequate. In any case the outlay 
would be more than repaid, not only by the additional 
facilities which such institutiojos would give to young 
nssn to qualify themselves for direct appointment to 
the higher branches of the publuxservices, but by the 
contribution they Vvouid make to the industrial progress 
- of the country. 

The Indian industrial Commission recom- 
mended the establishment of at least two im- 
perial colleges, one to cover every branch of 
engineering and the other to be devoted main- 
ly to metallurgy and mineral technology. 
But both in the case of the Royal Commission 
on Public Services and the Indian industrial 
fejitimission, tho^e proposals only' are being 


given effect to, which reco-mmend the creation 
of fat berths for Englishmen or -suggest addi-' 
tions to the emoluments, already higlb o* 
offices held by them. Propo.-als. which have 
for their object the real good of the country 
and its people, are being geiieratly shelved 
or put aside. Thus while the very reasonable 
recommendation of the Royal Commission on 
Public Services, referred to above, is ignored, 
attempts are being made to give effect to 
proposals of a mo^t retrograde character, 
which would have the effect of removing 
education from popular direction and control, 
‘dispossess Indians of many high appoint- 
ments bv' making them a monopoly of Euro- 
peans and deprive them of the opportunities 
ior acquiring efficiency, before the Reform 
Act comes into operation. 

A wise Government would never hav’e 
applied itself, on the eve of far-reaciiing con- 
stitutional changes, to a hurried re-organisa- 
tion of the educational machinery, such as 
that in which the Government of India arc 
now' engaged. They should not have under- 
taken this most difficult and complex task at 
the present juncture in view of the suspicion 
that such a course of action is bound to 
arouse in the public mind, and, especially, 
in view of the fact that education will in a 
few months be transferred to Indian minis- 
ters. The anxiety shown by the "officialdom, 
to secure the withdrawal of education, as far 
as possible, from popular control, cannot but 
cause very serious misgivings as to the future 
of education in the country. The Report of 
the London University Commission has often 
been described as a“ classic on problems of 
University reform. But is it not a fact, tiiat 
steps have not yet been taken to giv'e effect 
to the scheme of reform proposed by that 
Commission ? The history of University 
reform, in England shows how little is the 
disposition in that country to consider the 
views of educational experts, even though 
they might be the most distinguished, as 
always sacrosanct Why should the whole 
countrj' be bound by the decisions of the 
Sadler Commission? There was no adequate 
independent Indian element in the 'Commis- 
sion and most of its members were very 
insufficiently.acquainted with the condition 
of the country, its people and its problems ? 

University reform is no doubt a pressing 
problem, but the issues which the problem 
' raises are so many and so complicated that 
further enqqiry and consideration are im- 
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J^rativcs before anj' action is taken. In 
England at the piesent moment a very 
important Commission is engaged in devising 
measures for reorganising the O.xford and 
Cambridge Universities. This Commission 
includes some of the most distirguished 
tducationists in the United Kingdom .and 
is presided over by i\Ir. Asquitii Having 
regard to the fact that many of the problems 
of University education in both countries 
ate similar, India should have the benefit of 
the advice of this Commission before she 
starts on any comprehensive scheme of 
University reform. 

' In the introduction of educational methods, 
said President McKinley with reference to 
the educational system of the Philippines, care 
should be taken tli^it changes be not made too 
abruptly and the history and racial peculiar- 
ities of the inhabitants are given due weight. 
If Gfovernment were anxious to avoid mis- 
takes in their educational policy they would 
not depart from this excellent rule. They 
should be prepared to liand over the control 
of education to Indians without any hesitation 
cr delay. They should nov;, as hir. Beitrand 
Russell says in his illuminating work, Ronds 


to Freedom, leave India to choose her own 
manner of education. Mr. Bertrand Russell 
says : 

Incli-i has an ancient tmclition, very dilTcrent from 
that of Western Europe, a tradition highlv valued by 
educ.nted Hindus, but not loved by our schools and 
colleges 'Hve Hindu Xationalist feels that h,'s country 
his a type of culture cont.nining elements of value 
tint ace absent or much less marked in the Wc^t ; he 
vvishe.tobe free to preserve this. The belief 

of the Europp.n in his Kultur tends to be fanatical 
and ruthless, and for this reason .ns much as for any 
ether the independence of evtra-Europcan dviiisation 
Is of real importance to the world, for it is not by .a 
dixid uniformity that the world a= .n whole is most 
enriched. 

The British Government, Dr. Rabindra- 
nath Tagore said in the course of a speech 
that he delivered before the Bombay Univer- 
sity sometime ago, had in the matter of 
education wholly ignored that Indians had 
a mind of their own. It cannot be said that 
tiiere is no truth in this observation. The 
bureaucracy should no longer be allowed to 
continue the grievous injustice that they have 
so fat done to India in the sphere of educa- 
tion. 

SUDIIIR Kuhar LAinui, 


’ ■ REVIEWS .\XD NOTICES OE BOOKS 

[The Editor cannot xmdorfcako to roview of of^top^^ 

Ph^oso, Tho authors and puhlishors of pamphlets of ophemortu or wpieur wcuresc 

wli kindly boar this in mind particularly,] 

' ’ ExG-Lisn. 

RuutonAxRoY v\n Hs.xdui 3M— Bv- Sttkamar 
Provindnl Civil Servtcc (retited). Ptto- 
ii^hcd by Saant Kumar nakhic at Samlorig 
^'^mfPaacbu Pp. W. Price not mentioned. 

The tract is a defence of llinduh'in and an 
criticism of Krahmoism. And tnc 
«iwiui3m which is spiritedly defended is not 
called Higher Hinduism, hnt what is 
known as Hiadnisni— that is, Ido-^ 

At,.??? betrays a lamentable ignorance of 
■nescience of Religion and of the Comparative 
.history of Religion. - ' 

c author aayb,--'‘VYhal Raumiohan _ Roy 
' vi,”, “^plated was that all classes of Ilmdns 
adopt the Semitic form ot worship” In 
, place he remarks,— "What Rammohau 

' to apprehend, was the 

■« A-t... ' « difference in spirit between Semitic and 
S^^'C^Iture.” This shows that iir. Haidar 
- to underslaud Rammohau Epy, or. 


has thoroughly misunderstood htm. "Cpngre- 
-ational Worship” is not the differentia of 
Semitic Religions, as onr author takes it to be. 
A^edic sacrihccs (fajuas), piuijavs tmd ^akir- 
tans arc also congregational. The difierrace 
hclwceuthe Semitic Religions and the highest 
form of Hinduism is to be sought not m tMir 
external forms, but in their mtemM spirit,-it rs 

to be found in the idea of God and of His rela- 

“Shot says-“The teligious songs com- 
posed by Rammohau Roy and bis friends were 

moddled on Christian hymns. The forelom 

oesSnfstictoneofthe lines-riW fkn 

Ils3-are reminiscent of eternal damnation, of 
the fire and brimstone of tbe Christian Hell. 
TheSngS which have hither to been considered 
ns 3 y national songs and have appealed to 
nil Sons of the Hindu community, are regard- 
Sby^our author as being modeUed on Chnstaan 
bvimis. How a man, bom and brought np wiLhm 
the pale of Hindu society can pass such^ remarks 
-passes onr understanding. Are Santisatakam, 


f T 
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-'iobaaudgara. Prahotlha- 
disndrorJaja Catalans, song^s of Kanga! at 
JFiJLjraianJ— are ail tliese modelled on Chribtiaa 
songs and remlnEcent of eiemal damnation and 
of tlie fire and Irimstoae of the Ciin'siian Ilell ? 
Bat is it Christians alone that have monopo- 
lised tile Hell ^ Do not oar countrymen believe 
in xhe existence of helis r Do not our Sisritts 
consider them as real _ places ? Are not our 
Puranns full of the horrible description of Eucti 
places ? Has not oar author read their vivid 
description in the Kamayana of Kntiivasit ? 
The Christians have one HeE and tve have one 
and tv.'enty (vrith 81,000 pitsj. But Ramnioaaa 
Roy did not believe in local hells or heavens. 
His songs have nothing to do nith them. His 
object vras simply to awatea a spiritual sense 
in roan. 

The song— ••‘'ifi! ’fRi rif cstnRi, a is 

considered to be an embodiment of a Brahma 
spirit — the spirit of despair. But who wrote— 

'•^T cR ■%B5I ISat’’ i ^animohaa’s wdl- 
Dnown song— tV is condemned, 

but a similar song hy Eamprasad— 

^ tv.E? w,"— is eulogised. Commeats are useless. 
Our author condemns Brahmoism, because ‘‘it 
lip .5 no distinct or antboriiative theory as re- 
gards the origin of the tmi verse, or as regards 
man’s destiny; there is yet notlung like certainty 
as to the laws of marriage and succession 
governing its members. It is thus defective in 
essential particulars.” 

But has Hinduis-m any distinct or authorita- 
tive theory ? What is this universe ? Is it real 
or anrealr Then realities or unrealities have 

degrees. Is it a transformation ( fx^SK ) of 
Brahma {sTST ) or an illusion ? Which theory is 
true— Sfonism 3W?') or Dualism f ?^ISCJ 

or Pluralistic Moabm ( '% tn? q ) ? Again, each 
ofthese has diSereat forms — as ilonism may be 
of Sankara, (qualified Mon- 
ism) of Ramanuja. (ptire Monism) of 

Ballabhacharyya, etc. .ire not each and all of 
these Hindu theory ? Has not each of them 
been deduced from the Yedic mantras ? lYhat is 
creation? .ire there not different theories in 
different scriptures ? These theories are not 
only different, bar sometimes contradictory. 
What is the Hindu theory of man’s destiny? 
Does the emancipated soul lose its personality, 
or does it retain its eoascioasness ? Is it then 
an altogether separate entity or is it then a 
separate entity and still an organic part of 
God ? Is there any definite and authoritative 
theory regarding ail these points ? 

SoM about inarriage. At what age should a 
girl b«;ome a wife ? .^bove or below twelve ? If 
it be above twelve, does it not contradict mostof 
the Smdtis ? If below twelve, may not the hns- 
band run the risk of bang criminally prosecuted? 


What K the extent of coasangiaalty ? Can a' 
Bengal Hindu marry his sister's daughter as in- 
some parts of the Deccan ' Wili a Hindu he 
allowed to marrv the daughter of his father's 
sister' Did not Krishna him.^^cif marry Bhadra 
(H?t) daughter of Sratniarti vrho was ids 

father’s sister ( vide Bhagavnt, X. 3S, 56) r_Can 
a Hindu in Bengal marry his brother's widow 
as among certain good* castes of Bihar and 
Orissa ? Should there be any Vedic or any 
other religious ceremony at the time of map 

riage ? Is nor an exchange of rosaries (^1 
enough and perfucti 3 ' legal as among the 
Vaishnavas ? Or should onh* the eldest brother 
marry and other brothers remain unmarried 
and practise promiscuitj- as in the Malabar 
coast ? Or should the marriage system be 
altogether abolished to makc_ room for Tree Lov, 
which was so highh* eulogised b\" Eishi Udda- 
laka as Sa.rtv.tana Dharma (tide Mahabharata, 
.\diparva. Chap. 122) ? Or should a man alto- 
gether ignore the marriage system and follow 
the injunctions of the PrihaUaranyjika Upa~ 
ni-,bad (XL 4- 7) defying the sections 375 and 
376 or A9T and 4.9S of the Indian P<mal Code ? 
Xow about succession, should it be matriarchal 
asinsomeparts of India, or patriarchal as in 
the other parts ? Which is more authoritatwm 
—the Durabbaga or the 'Mital.iJiara ? Why 
should the Bengalis be compelled to follow one 
and the Biharees the other ? ,\re all laws bind- 
ing ? .Ire not many of_tlie Hindn laws— both 
Srauta and Smarfa— diacrent and contrary and, 
many _ more, eontradictoxy ? Which is oar 
authoritj-— the Hindu Sastras or the Christian 
Government ? Has not the Government abro- 
gated manj- Hindu laws and substituted new- 
ones in open defiance of the Sastric injunctions ? 
Thea-we see that Hindu Sastric laws are either 
definite nor authoritatite. Then why should 
the Brahmos be condemned ? But the Brahtnos 
have something to sa^r about the origin of the 
universe and the destiny of man ; and their 
marriage and succession are regulated by laws 
which arc as authoritative and binding "as the 
Hindu laws imposed by the Christian Govern- 
ment upon the Hindu nation. 

Bat these are not the essence of Religion. 
The very allegation of the author shows that 
he has not been able to distinguish between the 
essentials and the non-essenrials in a religion, 
and the_ idea has never crossed his mind that 
such a distinction should ever be made. 

The Brahmos, especially those belonging to 
the Xew Dispensation Church, should ponder 
over the following allegarion of oar author (and 
many others) : . “The apotheosD of Keshab 
Chunder Sen is a recent example in 'onr own 
conatiy.” 

Thej- should explain why tins idea has gone 
abroad. ‘ , , 

The spirit in tvhieh the tract has beea,written 
is not commendable. The author’s attitude 
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^towards Keshab Chandra is patronising and 
sarcastic. There i-was a time when many 
Brahmos used to disparage popular Hinduism, 
but the tables have been turned and it is now 
the Hindus who are the aggressors. Our author 
has commended the following cotmsel to the 
Brahmos 

“Disparage not the faith thou dost not know. 
Lest to thy peril thou aby it dear.” But why 
does he not commend it to his own self ? 

Mahes Ch.vedra Ghosh. 

AIaTERNITE AMD IXFAXT WeLEARE— B j’’ Ruth 
young, B. Sc., M. B., Cb. B. 

In view of the fact that ignorance plays the 
most important part in the causation of Infant 
hlortality, that in Bengal alone more than half 
a million preventable deaths of children under 
ten years of age occur ever^- year and that on 
the average at least 600 babies are needlessly 
sacrificed every day.^any attempt at a diffusion 
of knowledge as regards the causation and 
prevention of infant mortality is welcome. With 
this laitdable object Dr. Ruth Young’s book has 
been published by the Association for_ the 
Provision of Health and Maternity Supervision. 
The author intends it for “Health Visitors, 
parents, and others in India.” This appears 
to be a large order. Like the Hollowaj-’s 
ill curing all the diseases that the human 
esh is heir to, the same standard of training 
cannot treat the diflerent degrees of ignorance 
prevailing among the lay housewives, and the 
ignorant midwives and "meet the requirements 
as well of “those training in Health Visitors’ 
work.” The book has been divided into three 
parts, Part one dealiug with the Hygiene of 
Pregnancy and the Puerperura, Part two with 
Infant Welfare and Part three with the^work of 
Health Visitors. The author hopes this book 
•will rouse the public conscience in matters of 
child welfare and appeal to the parents who are 
bringing up the present generation. It appears 
to have been published in haste in view ot the 
approaching Delhi Exhibition, for some errors 
have been_ overlooked. Chief of these is the 
author’s view of the process of menstruation. 
At the top and bottom of page d-'she enunciates 
the theory that the cessation of this function 
during pregnancy is due to the cessation of the 
discharge of blood and the lining membrane 
from the uterus. _ Students have been taught 
that the latter is rather a svmptom than a 
cajise of the former The fact of the destruction 
of the lining membrane of the uterus during the 
monthly flow is, however, questionable. .\s 
regards the etiology, aUphysiologists agree that 
tlie function of menstruation depends on that 
of the ovary, absence of which owing to disease 
, or operation stops it altogether. The most 
. > rec«mt theory is that of the mternal secretion 
a** a regulating factor. In the paragraph on 
Ireparations^ lor the Infant, the omission of 
Crede’s *5011111 on for the prevention of blindness 


IS regrettable. In the chapter on the Cai'e of the 
Newborn Infant the author recommends for 
this purpose a drop of a 10 per ceut. solution 
of Protargol which is considered too strong for 
a baby’s C 3 'e. A 1 to 2 per cent solution is 
usually recommended. Omission of this simple 
piecaiition is responsible for a large amount of 
public burden in the shape of infirmities and 
infirmaries. The book is well got up and can be 
had of Messrs. Bntterworth & Co. 

, AI. B. 

AIoderx Indiax Worehies— B y N. Karajannn, 
B. A., B.L., L.T. Illustrated. Macmitlau &Co, 
Bp. lOo. 1020. 

In this little book we have short accounts of 
the lives of fifteen Indian worthies— social reform- 
ers lilvc Raja Rammohan Roy who, in the -words 
of an eminent American, “stood alone in single 
majesty of, I had almost said, perfect humanity,” 
and B Alalabari ; poets and artists like Torn 
Dutt and Ravi Varma ; administrators and 
statesmen like Sir T. Madhava Rao and Sir 
Salar Jung, and R C. Dutt who was better 
known perhaps as a man of letters ; patriots 
like Gokhale and Naoroji ; and captains of 
industry like J. N. Tata. The collection is -thus 
representative in character, and though the 
name of the firm of publishers and the author’s 
evident design to render the book suitable as a 
textbook for schools led to Some misgi-vings in 
our mind -when we took it up for review, we are 
glad to he able to that too much has not 
been made of the passive virtue of loyalty, but 
the manlier and patriotic side of the characters 
described has been given its just prominence, 
and instead of a commonplace catalogue of 
■virtues, here and there ive find a live human 
touch which is likely to fire the imagination of 
our young hopefuls and stimulate some of them 
to senulation. Altogether, we recommend this 
httle book with pleasure to all teachers and 
students. 

The Art or Stoba— B y a Sympathiser, 
Uaagalorc, One anna. S pages. 

‘.A healthy mind in a healthy body’ and the 
necessity for the development of memory by 
keeping the character pure,— this is the lesson , 
preached to students in this leaflet. 

Critic. 

.pRLiJUTiVE SociETv— By Robert JS, Zowie, 
ph. D., (Boar and Liveright, New York, 1920).^ 
Pp. 463. 

The volume before us is an attempt to place 
before laymen and students a brief summary of 
what is known regarding primitive social or- 
ganization with special reference to America. 
The author advocates indepeudent development 
of cultural or sociological trafls from chance 
borrowings, and does not believe in laws 
regulating the independent reproduction of the 
same series of stages He maintains that neither 
independent evolution from like causes nor con- 
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, V nnliV'c causes establish 

fc^of'.soctal p;ogress,^ bat that 

an iiiu*vi.v Inrou 


^ oos marnl e Ibrough the borrowiap 

ctvltuce Witli rc"2.rd to the 

aue to Chaace Zl family, the 

earliest begtamUo'’ and others have 

author concludes theorv of the former 

existence oi . family composed of a 

preceding the m l s mast be rtjecied, and 

ausbaudami v.ih m ^^*v absolutely 

that the „o„soricty. In consonance 

S' Ws^'SiSSTheory of the gromth of 



S““ olf Sd7~iis 

and tha- 1 , Tr^oestliat do not poasess 

and paternal 

tt’“ m^ilineal orthe patrameal 

and' E the highest civilmattons 

condition , and 1^ of the family, 

emptoc the The author cites instance 

rhst the oopular opinion that woman a 
s fsirc ffi: of cStural advancement 

llfn- tmm” oF thfv’Ssf tL| she 

o 5 the immense variety of associatioaal gt?«P= 
world and declares that the searca for 
“d-emhrlcTng laws of then evolution on the 
mold of Morgan's or Schurte/s schemes is a 
wald-goose chSe and that only an mtcasive 
?thnoW?hic study in eadi cmrural provitice 
^n csmblishthe acnial sequence of stoges for 
it Civilization according to our author is •- 
tlaSS hodge-podge’Sa thing of shreds and 
patches to whik "its historian can no longer 

meld superstitious reverca«'.’ ^ . 

■Whether we agree with all the Muemstona 
of our author ornot.wemust admit that several 
of his criridsms of current theories are illammat- 
m>^ though not final, and some are unaeniably 
sound and generally admitted by present day 
anthropologists. rxi. *1, - i 

■Whatever view we may taVm of the meoretical 
side of the book which generaUy r^resents _ the 
oosirion of modem .American anthropologists, 
iht value of the book as an introductory 


verges from the scan lard tet by the 
pod of the kite 19th century. As a coUcemn 
of smooth, easy fiovrinir, unaodruse 
book will attract many padt.s 

have been frightenca away by more sug^cs 

matter and hy more complex ^^nument^. A - 
poet takes up the commonest ideas 
tiiem before his reader in such a way ,,01132" 
e.a 3 ily understood bytuem.^ This must not be „ 
con'-fdered a dcprteiatton o'. of 

intricacy and complexity arc not the cssen^^ ^ 
true poetry. The highest form o^arth^ son.^ 
times the commonest and simplest 

to whicli it "adds the ’jSht thas 

never was on seaorlana.’ Whether the P ^ 
sent writer has added the gleam 
for each reader to judge for hmaself. i o us , 
lines like the “Day-dream’; or ^ 
attractive in thuir simplicity, while *-range 
Figures” with its cnarm of wendness 
the most powerful, and “A ^ 

most suggestive. Contemporary subjects m\e 
no wide appeal and the book v/pald 
lost bv the omission of the Im^ to Mrs. 
Besant” and “The Order of Release. 

BoLsnraisii, THE DR^^^t .vxb the Fa^-iBy 
Edmund Candler. Oxford Emversity Frds. 

The subject of the book is 
that it is bound to attract a to- 

crs. We hear so much about 
day, but ven,' few of us have accurate ider^ 
on the matter. The writer has analysed 
cenesis of Bolshevism in tnc first chapt^ 

IS well worth reading. He points out tne idexd- 
i=im of the first Bolshevist leaders who advo- 
cated the abolition of private property and ..ne 
ormanisation of all production by the 'voters 
{o? the benefit of the workers alone_ They^ 
r-^Tue to the hungry and distracted mmnms o, 
Russia \rith the offer of the three thing:^ Peace, 
Bread and Land, and theyconld not but at- 
tract foilow ers. Lenin, accordmg to the writer, 
is a single-minded fanatical idealist with an 
impracticable ideal. He succeeded in the dcs 
tructive part of his mission, but lio^ 

lessly when he had to reconstruct society. He 
had three definite aims before him : 

(1) A world-revolution for the overthrow 
ot capital. 

(2) The nationalisation of property, th^h^ 
a system by which nobody can own anything 
but in which everything belongs to the state 

(3) The necessity of violence, terrorism aim 


■aosirion of modem American anthropologists, q>jjg uccessitv of violence, terrorism anu 

i'ae value of the book ^ an introductory estabHsh the universal brotherhooa 

statement of ethnographical phenomena rda- of labour. . - 

ting to social organization cannot be ignored. ^jjg ^xcam and it is no new * 


=;oclal organisation cannot be ignored. 

S. C. R. 


“Yeeses aed K0Tinj.& else”— Br T. L. Crotn- 
}ia ■ Theosopblcid Pabllsbin" House, Adyar. 

The choice of the title from the line of Robert 
Browning, “Verse and nothing else have I to 
give yon” should not lead us to judge these 


laDour. r : 

This was the dream and it is no Aiew'*v^ 
but practicallv the same as that ofiered by 
German socialist Marx. Only the ideal wto« 
Alarx proposed to accomplish by slow |. 
Jment, as tbe result of long struggles, ^ 
hoped to establish by violence m a ^ 
the ideal state, the communist L topis 2 
PhUosophers, if it is to endure, must be ot 
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rnmms -XND HOVlfeES^OF ' BOOKS 


■growtii..- It caunot be idtrodttced by a fcsolu- 
vtiod ' in coHucil .'dr the, stroke of- a pGn,-fmuch 
dess by the massacres • in . the- streets atidi-tor- 
ttires in.prispns; * So according to Air. Candler, 
-Bblshev-ism. ,is- .Priissianism . inverted,— the ty- 
ranny cdmtrig ' irom- -below, mot. from above. 
■The ‘writer; > proceeds .-to. justify hts/thesis by.' nu- 
fdlding .a long.', tale .of . horror” {hat one feels 
'sick.- to go' through. - The .“Red Terror’’ may or 
ihaymotb’e a- 'reality;' but the writer has cliief- 
■ly* based hg statements oii the-'firsthand report 
ofthe Russian, 'Commission and the letters of 
Alr.'Shelley to the, “Tidies’’. In looking forward; 
to the;future,7 the writer’s conclusion is that the 
ideal; of Bolshevism is unattainable outside a 
state'df human perfection. ' ■ ^ 

The book is intended inainly to convince the 
people , of the East, that Bolshevism has _ no 
place in a cultured world-system and the writer 
diopes'-that as the Bolshevists preach a gospel 
of violence and the Hindus, a Go§Del of^neace. 
..the real 'and genuine thing as it has appeared 
;iu- -Russia, “the most hideous idol in the devil’s ' 
.Patitheon,” '-will never find- a place in' the 
heart- of the Indian people. 

• • ' NiIULM. K. SIDDHA.VT.V. 

The Syrian Godbess.-t-A irnuslation of Ln- 
ciaa's De Dea Svrlv by Prof. Herbert A. Strong, 
.:M<, LL . , D.,. wf£/i Illusitrations. London, 

' Constable and Co; Ld., 1913. ,• , 

The Goddess of Syr/a,— is hrimfnl of interest 
to the..; student of Oriental religions. It was 

- written by Lucian, who lived in the second cen- 
.• tury after Christ, in the Ionic dialect, in imi- 
tation^ of Herodotus, to describe the cult and 
.. worship of the Goddess o'f Northern Syria at 
fher sacred city Hierapolis, now called Mumbij. 

■The; book has been translated' into English, at 
• the . ihstance ■ of the Liverpool Institute of 
Llrchrcology.- . , ’ ■ , 

- ' , The , description reveals' the central cult, as 
’ that. of. a' divine' pair, the male 'god symbolised 

- by .the, Bull,' the female fay the Lion.-; This cult 
.;.has heeh-';historically attributed' by the Editor 

■ t'o-the_Hittites, the earliest known, masters of 
;,the'_soil, 'ahd this .God and Goddess of Htera- 
. poliS' have been well illustrated from an ancient 
- . Syrian coin of the third century -after Christ. 

; ■ -Iiitro'dtiction -.begins with ,ati observa- 
tion .that the'dawn of history iu all , parts of 
Western . Aria discloses the. established worship 
of 'a nature-god'dess . iu; .whom the , productive 
..powers' of the - Earth -were . personified; ‘ ‘She is ; 

. pur Mother. .Earih,' known otherwise. -as f, the 
j -Mother Goddess or Great Mother, called Ishtar;-. 

. among the Babylonians,’ and northern Semites 
■- .Asbtoretbin:: the Bible, ■ .Istarte -in '-.Phoenida. 
Ih‘; Syria - her naiiie Lwas' Athar • , and at'Hiera-’ 
polis it-Appeared in: l.ater ' 'Aratnic--' as ■'Afarghtis.\ 
-She. was' recorded by ';a . later Greek'writer ' aS 

/ f ■ The origmand development of this 'r'wbrsiiip^ ■ 
however bcen '.discussc'd- in ' theC boolc;-,'' 


The-Qocldess, in the primitive conception of her, 
had the power of selt-reprodnction, complete in 
herself. .' A male companion .was none the less 
generally .'i'm'ssociated ' unth- her in mythology, 
■which revealed him as her offspring, — the fruits 
of the 'Earth. Subsequently this youth y/as 
regarded as her favourite lover... In Asia Minor 
the.sanctityof this Goddess was; sought to he 
safeguarded' by the supposed emasculation of 
this youth', and by the actual emasculation of 
her prierihobd, < .. 

The Hittitfes are found in -the fourteenth 
century before Christ as .an already, established 
con.stitatioaal power, extending its sway south- 
ward into Syria, as far as' Lebanon eastward 
to- the-' Euphrates, and at times into'-Mesopo- 
tamia ; westward.'as far as Lydia, and probably 
to the sea-coast. ' 



The Goddess 6f,Syriam an ancient SyriaajCom. 

. Their chief deity was a god, with, lightriihg 
?n hand, who, in the north of ‘Syria,* was repre- 
^ente'd with trident and hammer, — the ‘ efnhlem's, 
$.f ligHtning ' and- - thunder. ' A‘ sculpture ; at 
\raIatih,;.oa the eastern frontier, shows" him 
■^taadlng.. oh 'the back of a bull,’ .the emblem’ of 
Creative powers. The goddesg -like her- son,. 
- StaudS'on'the back of a libnesri-'-' • . : 

Lucian described.’the, chiefsanctiiary.'of the 
•Syrian'. temple' at Hierapolis as 'containing the 
^inraon shrine of'Zcus ahd7Hefa;-,' The' central 
.Hittite '.cult is that of-.-this; mated '.pair-^l'the 
Bull-god Zeus, 'and 'the Lion . nature igpddess,’:'- 
The, central; cult images' .of Hierapolis,’. as des-. 
^ribed bj- Euciau;’’ are this’ Zeus Tea'ted .'bn-. 'the, 
Bull and’ his consort Hera on the '-Lion.''. • ' 

L 'The ’affinities' of; this',- 'cult, ‘with, .th.at ■ bf-the 
mdian .Tantriis, •' are';' so tfanspareht” as to sho-w. 
heyond doubt . that'Viri' inyeriigatibn , into the. 
■farigin of this cult ih Syria'.-will- iiot ’be ,w;itliouf , 
Tiiterest To- 'ihe.'Indiau 'scu'deht. .' Lucian,' ■ -who 
Vctually saw. the image of this • Mother-^goddcss, 
described , it' thus,— -‘Tu . one yof .-her hands - she . 
holds?, a' sceptre,- in the other, 'a-;- distaff.....;;. Gems 
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KRR, b:o> 


..There art tnauy 


cSnir anrt’lw 

O* till" 


£SiS£-s:sisaorR=;.R...^ 

ar-'lii^ tro-n o-at- ‘Jiie of a pa.t>l >. j . . 

which lay seatrered‘;Ae.halr^ of coia.im, aui 

‘^^'TkKcd^xT'TaStrik cah of tr.e (Ireat Mnihcr 

ofCrrat-oadc&enbeshera? inolher as 

^Tsfe of Siva. Her/.ancrity i- &.-weguarueiUn 
representuaii Siva la Irdhn-hns.i-'-iiU '■’i-up 


A jewel nt’ier tliL-eil';'!, iK 

PxiJh. honey ihat -in ho I 

Slii i- rjie iH’t TiUnei r^ e/ viv 
Per. tied ie •Ja- ‘j: l-r ofil; ; 

ilvesJ t." ikil js r.ii i 

will reni'n'l t’-e rea.kr of u:.t 


i,r pi- rccfl ; • 

.V Ifl-slCtt of’ I 
do: Sue 
joovi- dvC'R’* 
ther whSi^ 

u, Rtv iuo-t 'ioir- 


iag ‘-eenv_; -.n rii" ' 
ulll to the «Ps-> vf-ia 


•in 


ti.e rC 
ler-sSan 
kuir 


. K..«va 


ury-/ 


itrr r 

■ii£. b.-Dori’s 


"his v.'ry aey . - 

’it diOJght O' it rnj hv.trt '.s |n;f*"tap'i«th lo-.’i 

'Iy \uUe hreaL v. itS. '•uppu‘--.i('.:v vi it-*- 


M*» very i- u.uu 


vvJlLt trot^vX* i, 


fvfah~com?k-te ma-itcry _ ever hk pa-iouk 

without the v-gly ludiratioa oi actual tnja;tti- 


Hven !. n Sieniilt ■ .itooir i :« the .auttvse ' 

Chia suffer I'u- throjyhhnc. fi.'iov. much ;.t0!>- 
Mu-t pauhi r-f-.,p'irat; >u hut’-r 1. 


latton 
Titn 


has now cotae 


for our 


UnsYcrsities to 
iaatt^rsiT; ‘doserstuay of~the,^ cultspf the 
andc'nt worli. Snch ptudy has a ‘^yi'.iaUoa of 


To those th 
Theval 
ced hv aa 


si e ill i-i ttii t ii - 1 hoUiViiOhl lu*. 


rear, jn 


it a ddioerate 


its ov.-n aud a special one "or tss as it al- o. u„ p.ulo opk-a 
xeadv revealed some forgotten _lin £s la th= fong 
chains which bour.a our motnenand v.»d. .u- 
rest of .\sia in the aays o. yore 


__ i cotiLkrably eiihan* 
ecu uv uu Illuiuinaung ianroduetlsoa ou t'-r 
inner r.ir.auing of isthiintaLa S>y HablriaranatU 
Tagore. It is ineid ia its t'‘,po':riot‘', in Sp'.t*.' 


anrJ'i 




ivinett s^ek 


k« to 


id Cl as 


•iSy-rcai-ouciI 


Eaglish 


ludo-Eaglish Eitsratiire. 

1 Sakc'it-U.v. Prepared tor tbc 
stage hvKedarNath Das Gupta w a new lers- 

ioaby'Lnureace Binyoa, mth au mtroductor,. 
Zsafbr P^abindraaatb Tagar. {Maandlaa & 
Co., Ltd.. 7 s. G d. act.) 

Since the ‘dtsroverv’ of Stibuntala for tae 
western world by Sir jr'llb an Jones, the raaster- 
■oiece has receh-el sttisuig prooss of apprcci..- 
tios from that quarter ooetiies eulogy ^ 
weli-known and o:t*quntei, and u was onU 
the other day that ’Ir. B._ heats was ni^ar- 
in" that he could never negin, to saetdi a 
hSotne without Sakuatala coming mvo _ his 
mind. Within the last few years succeastul 


tnibodinieni of th- truth that : “Beauty tiwid 
goo hand in hr.nd with Mora-I Law_5,~ flental, 
that the calm, toatr« died, and tarn, ficeat jurat 
of Love is iiH la-'t form, that bi.aity 3s truly 
charming under rtitraint and deeaj's quickly 
when it gets wdd and uaictured.'’^ if this 
strike'- as too snuch o! ••re'idsiig,jnto'’ tlie phiy, 
and bears .'•otae rei.vai’oIanct to _llic methods of 
German vommentator» on Sh-akc-peare, who 
sec an ethical purpose even in 'U..h innocent 
plays as /k i'ow Lite It .and .ViV-Swraintr 
Kijbt's Dream, it will be considered neverthc- ^ 
less to be in accord with xl.c Hitidu sentiaiMC ' 


and oatlooh in the matter. _ It is iateresting 
to note that the introdacuon is tmusiated froiJ\ 
, — I o ...i: 1 ,,- +i.rt eminent historian 


the original BtT.gall by the — 

prof* Scirlcsr* fcUruin^ tlius to ^iittory 

recreation i n the midst of his historical labours. 


cal version, spectallv suited to the purpose, 
much shorter tuan the ongirml, but preserving 
most of its imperishable elements _ of _ genius, 
“Fid'elitv to what is Gnivtroi.1 in KaUd.'isa, has 
been sought f^or,” says Laurence Buiyon ahn..t 
this vt-'^ion, “rather than the reprocuction of 
exotic beauties'’ and it is no ordmary comph- 
ment to the trrmsmtor that this aim has been 
more than realised Those lammar witn Binyon s 
ooctry will however confess ^ to some slight 
^se of disappointment at tae qaah^ of the 
T-er=» in this volume— he has undoubtyd, , done 
ver? mneh better elswhere and the limitations 
ofii'’nslation. and adaptation have imfortanate- 
Ivtimded to lower the level of poeric execution, 
■fiete is a passage well-knovra in the original 
and unfortunately inviting comparison with it : 


She is a flower whose ptrfutaejione lias smelt ; 
A -mrin'’ shoot on the branch, unbruiseJ, 

“ uunugered ; 


2. Hcvgey Sto.vus a\d Orrinn ^TO'»rE' — By 

Itahiadraiiatb Tagore t Mactaillaa Co, Lid., 
Indian BdrCion, 1 Ile.i 

When the time conies for a comprehe.nsive 
esrimate of the achierementa oi Rabindranath 
Tagore’s genius, the critic is i arc to be daczled 
bv the variety of literary iorni-- he has practised, 
•with almost equal success in each of them. If 
his reputation first bar-.t upon the Westera 
world with the so.i!-<de,ating lyrics _ of the 
Gitaniaii, it is n.ow perceiving his geoiusasa 
dramatist and also as a story writer. Readers 
of Rabindranath Tagore will Jed grateml 
for this popalar reis-ae m very cheap form 
of the stories ivh.eh .ippearcd translated for 
the first time into Englisn some years ago under 
the curious title of Hungry Stones and Other ^ 
Stories. In words efTeetueiy applied by- Drydenf 
to Chauccris tales, we may say at the outset, 
•here is God's plentv”— the volume has a xicn- 


ness and variety in the portraiture oi life an 


XttLoiS \ -U-i. i-*- -n-*- wiAc, -- 

in the excitement ol narrative, to serve as a 
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real corapanioii and take an abiding place in 
literature. The car’cful workmanship of each 
unit is hardly less praiseworthy than the general 
profundity of spirit which stirs the depths of 
the most pathetic human tragedy, though the 
vohime is relieved here and there by touches of 
hurapur. A passing reference to some of the 
stories should more than illusttato the obser- 
vation. ^ The storr' of The Hungry Stoact is a 
romantic fantasy suddenly plunging us into 
an atmosphere ' of legend and superstition; 
The Victory is a tribute to the inspiration of 
true song ; The Ilome-Coniing is a pathetic 
tragedy of child-life and domestic affections ; 
The Kingdom of Cards is a plea for more spaci- 
ous_ social ideals ; The Vision is an embodiment 
•of ideal Hindit womanhood clinging to duly 
in the greatest sorrow ; The Babus of Hayaitfore 
rvith its humorous .account of the frantic efforts 
of the last representative to keep up his ances- 
tral dignity suddenly- turns to seriousness ; 
while The Cabuliwallah is a beautiful sermon, 
as it were, on the immortal truth, “one touch 
of nature makes the whole world kin.” The 
Cabuliwallah with tears in his eyes taking 
out reverently from his loose robes the piece 
of_ paper containing the impression of his little 
child's palm in his distant Afghan home, is the 
worthy climax of a volume so full of the ten- 
derest einotions of pity- and sorrow. It is 
however difficult to say if there is not an air of 
improbability about’ some of the other stories, 
for instance, about iliy- Lord the Baby in 
which a child disappears and another takes 
its place, both ryith surprising ease, and Living 
Or Dead in vyhich a Hindu lady comes back 
to life after being taken to the cremation ground 
as^ dead and has pot only difficulty in mixing 
with people again, but develops a strange 
horror for herself. Such occasional dissatisfac- 
tion,^ is probably inevitable in any volume of 
stories, and human credulity- has been taxed in 
much greater measure by successful and popular 
story-writers of even this age of scepticism. 

3. Bexg.vi.-Peas.vxt Life & Foekl- Tales of 
Bengal by Rev. Lai Behari Bey ( MacMillan 
&Co., Ltd.) 

, It must be a matter of satisfaction to educa- 
tionalists all over India that English publishing 
firms catering to. scholastic and collegiate 
needs in this country, have begun to produce 

books descriptive of Indian life. The two volume’s 

under review are already favourites in litera- 
ture of this class and we are glad to have them 
^ in such a cheap and handy- form. The scenes 
•' Bciigal-Pcasnui-Life are put in narrative 
.form, the hero being Govinda Samanta. Ik is 
■obvious there must be an element of arti- 
ficiality in trying to bring together into a 
-smgk-eharacteris career all the varied aspects 
the social’ liie of the community-, nor does 
it.conduce to the naturalness and flow of the 
.^narrative, to intersperse it with descriptive 


sketches of at least one social institution for 
each-chapter. It must however be said to the 
credit of the author that he has minimised the 
evils incv-itable to such a literary scheme aud 
the book does not produce the impression of 
being particularly laboured. The first idea of 
those reading the Folk-Tales of Bengal will be 
about the similarity of the t.ales to those 
current in other parts of Indit, a striking 
commentary on the essential unity of Indian 
life and civilisation. For witat we know, the 
same tales are being told to-day by old grand- 
mothers to children crowding at their knees, 
from the mountains of the North-West, to Cape 
Comorin in the South.. The giantess m.asquerad- 
ing in beautiful human form ; life’s secret bein^ 
held in a mysterious golden-necklace ; the magi- 
cal cup showering sweets ; and terrible Rakshasas 
being^bearded in their own dens by budding 
prin^— all these must be familiar to Indian 
readers even before reading the Folk-Tales of 
Bengal. There has been considerable research 
in Western countries in the department of folk- 
lore, thanks to such orgnisations as the Eng- 
lish Folk-Lore Society. May we suggest that 
there is almost a virgin field for Indian Scholars 
in similar investigations with regard to the folk- 
lore of this country ? An attraction of the two 
books is the literary scholarship of the author 
of which we have glimpses almost throughout, 
in pleasant rcmiuiscence as well as in actual ' 
quotation. 

4'. PoT.vXA by D. A. Narasimhain, M.A.,'L. T. 
(The Golden Press, Rajabmundri, Re. 1-4-0. ) 

► It is pcobablv not very complimentary to the 
conditions of education obtaining, in India to- 
day that the graduates of our Universities , 
.should often know much more of European 
literatures than of the literatures in the great 
languages of our own couutrr. In a few cases 
there is undoubtedly some knowledge of the 
literature in the mother-tongue, but how often 
has the literary vision of the educated Indian 
travelled to other provinces in the coiintiyr ? 
Thanlts to'the ‘European attention roused by- 
translations of Rabindranath Tagore iii Eng- 
lish, some little knowledge of Bengali literature 
has spread among the literatcurs elsewhere in . 
India ; ’ but what about Ilindi, Mahratti, Guze- 
rati, Tamil and Tehigu, the last two of which 
have been completely ianored as being beyond 
the. orbit 'of Hindusthan proper ? ' Telugu is 
spoken bv more than twenty millions of people, 
bv a population about five times as large .as 
that of Seotl incl, but how many, outride the 
Andhra country, are fannliar with the life and 
work of the greatest poet of the language, 
Botana ? 'Mr, Narasiniliam has done a very ' 
useful piece of service in • writing this English 
brochure on the great Telugtfi poet and we ^ 
hope it will soon be possible to rdaci about 
other Telugu poets also in Englisli. _He has 
preseiited a ^critical ' and comprehensive esti- - 
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mc.te of various asp-^cts of xbe poet’s v;ork 
witbin vlie snore coropass of less tfaaa a iiiar- 
cred pages and the Eagiisa tr^rslat.ans n\ 
Terse vsib t«ab3e "esKioe apprs-Ciatiot: ot tbc 
poc£ evea cJi tbe part of the reader uKacqpaia- 
ted vntli ors vrorit- Seycad an cccasion^d 
touch of exaggerated praise, -uudoabtcaljr par- 
donable ja one ivrkiag about bis own anotliar- 
tongae, the vrorL ts corse very v.-eii indeed. 

S. Aeoi-i«; Rotss of ai; O’.'Eh^xkcag LtaE 
hj Ehz- Kazi i Tie Standard Printing Worts, 
Hyderabad — Smdb ). 

V.'e congratulate Mrs. BL>a Ka 2 i_or. thepro- 
duenon ottHs little Toiutre cf deiiciDus itrics 
snd hasten to -Kelconje her as a person belong- 
ing to the email band of vrriters of good Eng- 
Hsh verse in ibis country. The iynes are mcst- 
ij cf lore and ea.body Leatitifcl emotion, 
OTDered dorm to &.rcne recoilecrion here and 
barstiag vritb pai^ianate energv tbere,__ but 
nisrnys d.stingcn-ned bv gennine ncetic feeiinu 
Love lay sleeping in a rose-faud 
'Roched bv morning air ; 

Sorly did I bend the petals— 

Oh I iiovr love vras fair I 

Love had ded t I savr him natter 
IVitb blat battcrfiies ; 

Save him smile at crimson clover 
And hiss daisy’s eyes. 

With the sua-beams Love was gieamisg 
Yet escaped tss fast 
And I searched, I found him dreaming 
la my heart at last, 

Ibere is enough eridence m the volume that ‘ 
ij; is there, and thture can be no lack of poetic 
inspiration in those circumstances. It is the 
reM poet's eye Vi'hkh. has seen the spot beyond 
the botver : 

' YTLcre high rushes grotv 

Around a star-lft laJ.c vritb swans that sing. 

And die, to ri-e with soogs that sweeter ring. 
There ’mongst the rushes lie the golden beds. 

Of asphodel, and tltrongh night’s violent shades 
blit glow-worms playing with disnoiving charm. 

, ^ The aufboress herself win probably admit 

that the lyre is ot er-<tmng ia some places and 
maybe somewhat reiaacd with great advan- 
tage in_tbe next vofniae— there is a tcli'percep- 
tion_of thy failing in the title itself, and as the 
lyre_is being appnrentlj blown npon in the 
Indian atmoyshere and not atnidst’tiie. hatinis 
of Greece, it is desirable the notes shoald begin 
to acfiaire some more deSnite ronch with 
India ia the matter used for poetic -espreEsiOn. 

S. U.inTtr GaEmm:, So^sErri by ,V. AA Ten- 
satciavi, 3/, .L, 2,. T.. ( Sriciiass VnrndacLiui 
- & Co,, 3fncJra» }, 

.V laboured compilation cl biographical and 
critical marttr rdaiiii ■ to the nreat Pre-Ea- 

) o 


phaeiite poet whirh vriE be read w'itb. some 
aatercsrby students of Jiteratare. * ' 

6, SiYiTs: hylj. -V. Saletorn, B. A., \ Sha* 
rndn Pre^s, Masgaljrn ). 

A sacctssfiil attempt ia English blank v£^_, 
stt presenting the immortal story of Savitri, 
tot Indian Laoaamia, 

S- Levs tr.ro M.VRai.i.GS hy K. Vaitunza. 
J?OK', B. A., ( The Thetsiic Endeavour Sociay. 
Afndrn^. ) 

.\n inspiring and eloquent espositioti, breath' 
ing the purest spirit, of the principles of tme 
love. 

P. SEsHADXI, 

Tils Ux‘AJr&HU>S trans/ared and commenta- 
ted in Svraini Parartianaiida. VoL 1. Publish- 
ed by the Vedanta Centre, Boston. 

The author has been the head of the Vedanta 
Centre, Soston. for more than ten years past, 
fie has WTittea. a number of refi^'aas books and 
is a translator of the Bhagavadgita &om the 
original. Gasikrit. His present werk contains 
three Upanishads,_ viz., Is^ Kena, and Katha. 
Besides the test ia English there arc a short 
commeatary and a bstd foreword before each 
tipanishadL' It also contains a general intro- 
duction. 

The translation seems to have been based on 
that fay Mas Muller, and so the Svrami has 
unconsriouslj* made some mistakes originally 
committed by the fonner. For instance, in 
the Katha Upanishad, L 13, 15, the word 
?rfV is taken by both of them to mean not 
the ‘fire’ but the ‘nrc-sacrigce’. But this meaning 
can in no way be supported, as is evident 
Brora even their own rendering of the word 
as the Idre’ in the ISth verse nest. On the 
other hand, vre have noticed_ that ia same 
cases our author's translation excels that 
of Max Muller. Yfe thick she Peace Chant 

(tnf^ 'TO) in the beginning of the Katha Cp 3 » 

nishad has utterly- been misunderstood. Some- 
■rimes a few words of the rent have been left out 
untranslated, as in the same work, L 9. 

has not been translated. As regards the 
commentary he has written it in his own way 
not depending upon the knotty discussions of 
theancienr commentators. It" is very simp le 
In sjiite of the defects noted above, the'book can 
be recommended to general readers. The get-up 
is excelleat- 

VlDirtstiEKHAHA BHAtraCHARtA. 

Bai, Gakgadkae Tieak, Lala Lajpa? Pjj, 
ako I'lsHKU KsisnsA CHiPi.motAH. Four Annas: 
each. Q, A. Xatesan Sc Co., Madras. 

The publication of the third edition of the 
Biographical sketches, brought up to date, of 
L-okmanyn Tilak and Lala^Lajpat Rai is veiy 
rhsUy . , These shotdd £nd a large sale. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Vishnu Krishna Chiplunkar was Ttlalc’s 
friend and fellow-worker in his younger days. 
He occupies a very high rank among the pioneers 
of thought and the masters of the Marathi 
language that the Deccan produced during the 
last half century'. In fact, from him may be 
said to date the class of publicists, who had 
decided upon private and independent careers 
as the only sure condition of effective public 
worh in the cause of the country. 

R. C. 

Sanskrit. 

MntAMS.v pARrBHASiiA-P.\.RisiiKVR.v— A Com- 
mentary on the Mimamsa Paribhasha by 
D. T. Tatacharya Siromani, Chief Profeshor of 
Mimamsa, Sanskrit College, Tiruvadi, Tanjorc, 
(Published by Tantrodyanam, Tiruvadi, Tan- 
jorc,) Pp. 103, Price — Re. 1-4. 

The Mimamsa Paribhasha is a compendium 
of the Mimamsa Philosophy. Brahmasri 
Pandit Tirumalatatacharya has given the tra- 
ditional interpretation^ of the text.^ The com- 
mentary is written in simple Sanskrit and is a 
useful publication, 

Mahes Cii-\.ni)ra Ghosh. 

D-ASHAkuharaChaiuta edited by Pandit S. D, 
Gajendragadbar, Vyakarananishnata, Shastri, 
Blpbinstone ,High School, Bombay, and A. B 
Gopeadragadbar, Lecturer m Sanskrit, Kar- 
aatak College, Dbarwar, Karnataka Printing 
Works, Dbanvar. Price-— Rs. 3-S. 

It contains in two parts the Purvapitbika 
and the following two Vchchbasas of the Dasba- 
kiimara-cbarita, the well-known proSe Kavya of 
Dandin, together with a Sanskrit commentary, 
Balabodbiai, by Pandit S, D. Gajendragadhar, 
and an Introduction, Notes (critical and ex^rla- 
natory) and four Appendices by _ Mr. A. B. Go- 
pendragadhar giving the conventions of Sanskrit 

poets a list of Panini’s Sutras quo- 

ted and explained in the notes, and index to the 
. important words interpreted in them and a list 
of proper names with their short accounts in 
the original text. 

The book is intended mainly for University 
students. The Sanskrit commentary is simple 
and indulges neither in brevity nor prolixity, and 

so it deserves its title, In some cases, 

however, it appears to be defective. The English 
notes arc good and in several places they excel 
the Sanskrit commentary. But sometimes they 
step beyond the limit and give fanciful explana- 
tions. For instance, see the note on the opening 


Shloka (p. 5) : “First the word of 

three dhl'crent men.” See also the explanations 
on fvnrfhr^ (p. 227) which says “The word 

would also mean ‘one who denies the authority 
of all books, especially the Vedas’, hence a 
Jain” (!), The Introduction is well-written and 
supplies valuable informations. 

VlDnOSHEKH.tU.V Bh.ATTACHAKYA. 

Sanskrit-English, 

A Study or Sum uj-Bh vgavata:!! by R. 
Ramasubba Sastri, Pd.. B.L., MunsifT. Trivan- 
drum. Sridb.ara Power Press, Trivandrum. 

The volume before us contains the original 
Sanskrit text of the eleventh Skandlia of 
the Srimad-Bhagavata, which is too well- 
known to require any introduction, together 
with an English translation by Mr. Sastri. In 
this portion of the foremost work of the 
Bbaktimarga the Supreme Bliss or emancipa- 
tion is described both in brief and detail in 
tlnrty-one chapters pointing out the simple and 
' direct path thereto illustrating it by several 
very interesting stories. It is said there that a 
foUbwer^ of that path is never struck by any 
impediment, nor does he fall down, nor stumbles 
even if he run thereby^ shutting his eyes. Any 
believer in God, we believe, will derive immense 
benefit by its perusal. 

The translation is not good. It is too free 
and sometimes it rather may be called the 
author’s own explanation. It is . specially 
written by the author in the hope that it wS 
help the stndj' of religion by dm: Hindu youths.' 

In the end of the book Mr. Sastri has added 
his two essays in vindication of Hinduism. He 
has mainly shown therein the advantages of 
and the evils produced by the Western avilisa- 
tion which has principally been productive of 
materialism. He has also pointed oUt that ac- 
cording to him Hindu religion aud Hindu philo- 
sophy are “no impediments for any educated 
Indian putting forth efforts towards material 
prospenfy or'u’orking for social or political 
ideals.” He admits, there are portions of our 
Sbasrras which are worn out and require over- 
hauling and readjnstnieUt in reference to present- 
condition. But lie rightly says, it is possible 
“only when the educated Hindu takes the pains 
to understand his religion and philosophy.” Ex- 
plaining all these in his essays he concludes by 
saying that “the Hindu religion and the Hindu 
philosophy alone can save us from succumbing 
to the onslaught of the fierce materialism and 
mammonism of modem days.” 

VlDHUSHEKHAKA BHaTTACHARY.V. 
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IKDIAN PERIODICALS 


The Upanishads. 

In the Ary a for June, Mr. Aurobindo 
Ghosh continuing his series on The Defence 
of Indian Culture, writes about the Upani- 
shads : 

This character ol the Upanishads needs to be 
insisted upon %\ith a strong eraphasss, because it is 
ignored by foreign translators who seek to bring out 
the intellectual sense without fceling'the life of thought, 
vision and the ecstasy of spiritual experience which 
made the ancient terses appear then and still make 
them to those who can enter into the element m which 
these utterances move, a revelation not to the intellect 
alone, but to the soul and the whole being, make of 
them in the old expressiv'e word not intellectual thought 
and phrase, but Sruti, spuitual audience, an inspired 
Scripture .. ..The Upanishads have been the acknow- 
ledged source of numerous profound philosophies and 
religions that flowed from it in India like her great 
rivers from their Himalayan cradle fertilising the 
mind and life of the people and kept its soul alive 
through the long procession of the centuries, constantly 
returned to for light, never failing to give fresli illumi- 
nation, a fountain of inexhaustible hfe-givmg 
waters. 

Mr. Ghosh mentions some of the Indian 
and foreign systems of philosophy which are 
indebted to the Upanishads. 

Buddhism with all its developnients was only a 
restatement, although from a ne.v standpoint and with 
fresh terras of intellectual definition and reasoning, of 
one side of its e.xperience and it carried it tiius changed 
in form but hardly in substance over all Asia and 
westward towards Europe, The ideas of the Upani- 
shads can be rediscovered in much of the thought of 
Pjthagoras and Plato and form the profoundest part 
of Nco-Platonism and Gnosticism with all their con- 
siderable consequences to the philosophical thinking 
of the west, and Sufism only repeats them in another 
religious language. The larger part of German 
metaphysics js httle mote in substance than an intellec- 
> tual development of gr^t realities more spiritually seen 
in this ancient teacliing, and modern thought is 
rapidly absorbing them with a closer, more living and 
intense rcceptivcncss which promises a _ revolution both 
■ in philosophical and in religious thinking ; here they 
are filtering in through many indirect influences, there 
slowly pouring through direct and_ open channels. 
There is hardly a mam philosophical idea which cannot 
find an authority or a seed or indication in these 
antique writings, 

' The author describes the spiritual sub- 
' stance and the outward form of the Upanishads 
in the following brilliant and comprehensive 
passage 

The Upar.ahadt ace the creapon of a revelatory 


and intuitive mind and its illumined experience, and all 
their ‘■ubstance, structure, phrase, imagery, mov ement 
are determined by .and stamped wftli this original 
character. These supreme and 8ll-erabr.ac!ng ttutiis, 
these visions of oneness and seif and a univers.il divine 
being are cast into brief and monumental phrases 
which bring them at once before the soul’s eye and 
make them real and imperative to its aspiration .and 
experience or are couched in poetic sentences full of 
revealing power and suggestive thought-colour that 
discover a whole infinite through a finite Image. The 
One is there revealed, but also disclosed the many 
aspects, and each is given its whole significance by 
the amplitude of the expression and finds as if in a 
spontaneous self-discovery its place and *its connection 
bj' the illumining justness of each word and all the 
phrase. The largest melaphv'S'cal truths and the sub- 
tlest subtleties of psy chological experience are taken up 
into the in-pTcd movement and m.ade at once precise 
to the seeing mind and loaded with unending sugges- 
tion to the discovering spirit. There are separate 
phrases, single couplets, brief passages which contain 
each in itself the substance of a vast philosophy and 
yet each is only throsvn out as a side, an aspect, -a 
portion of the infinite self-knowledge. .Ml here is a 
packed and pregnant and yet perfectly lucid and 
luminous brevity and an immeasurable completeness. 
K thought of this kind cannot follow the tardy, care- 
ful and diffuse development of the logical intelligence. 
The passage, the sentence, the couplet, the line, even the 
half line follows the one that precedes with a certain 
interval full of an unexpressed thought. _ an echoing 
silence between them, a thought which is carried in 
the total suggestion and implied in the step itself, but 
which the mind is left to work out for its own profit, 
and these intervals of pregnant silence are large, the 
steps of this thought are like the paces of a Titan 
striding from rock to distant rock across infinite 
waters. There is a perfect totality, a comprehensive 
connection of harmonious parts in the structure of 
each Upanishad ; but it is done m the way of a mind 
that sees masses of truth at a time and stops to bnng 
only the needed word out of a filled silence. 

The correspondence of the form to the 
substance is thus brought out ; 

The rhythm m verse or cadenced prose corres- 
ponds to the sculpture of the thought and the phrase. 
f*he metrical forms of the U pamshads are made up 
of four half lines each clearly cut, the lines mostly 
complete in ttiemselves and integral in sense, the half 
lines presenting two thoughts or distinct parts of a 
thought that are wedded to and complete each other, ' 
and the sound movement follows a corresponding 
principle, each step brief and marked off by the dis- 
tinctness of its pause, full of echoing cadences that 
remain long vibrating in the inner hearing each is as 
if _a wav e of the infinite that carries in it the whole 
voice and rumour of thtt ocean. It is a kind of poetry 
— word of vision, rhvdhm of the spirit,— that has not 
been written before or after. 
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Piiture Poetry. 

’ As a conclusion to his series of articles on 
‘ The Fttfnre Poctr/\ Mr. Aurobindo Ghosh 
writes in the July number of Ary a : 

The world 5 ‘. making itself anew under ,i great 
spiritual pressure, the old things arc passing away 
and the new things ready to come into being, and it 
may bo that some of the old nations that have been 
theleaders of the past and the old literatures that 
have been hitherto the chosen vehicles of strong 
poetic creation may pCove incapable of holding the 
greater breath ofthc new spirit and he condemned 
(o fail info decadence It may be that we shall have 
to' look for the future creation to new poetical litera- 
tures that are not yet born or are yet in their youth 
and first making or, though they Imvc done bomething 
in the past, have still to reach their greatest voice 
and compass. 

Tbe reasons for the apprehended incapa- 
city of the old literatures are stated thus : 

,A language passes through its cycle and grows 
aged and decays by many maladies ; it stagnates 
perhaps by the attachment of its life to a p.'ist tradi- 
tion and mould of cvccUence from which it c.annot 
get away without danger to its principle ’of existence 
or a straining and breaking of its possibilities and a 
highly c'oloured decadence ; or, exhausted in its creative 
wgour, it' passes into that attractive but dangerous 
phase of art for art’s sake which makes of poetry 
nci longer a high and fine outpciuring of the soul and 
the life but a hedonfstic indulgl^ce and dilettantism 
of the intelligence. These and other signs of age are 
not absent from the greater European literary tongues, 
and at sucIj a stage it becomes a difficult and a 
critical experiment to attempt .at once a transforma- 
tion of spirit and of the inner cast of poetic language. 

Nevertheless there is hope for the rejuve- 
nescence of the old literatures. 

There is yet in the present ferment and travail 
a compelling ^ force of new potentiality, a saving 
element in the power that is^atthc root of the call 
to change, the power of the spirit ever strong to 
transmute life and mind and make all young again, 
and once this magical force can be accepted in its com- 
pleteness and provided there is no long-continued 
floundering .among perverted inspirations or half 
motives, the old literatures may enter rejuvenated 
into a new creative cycle. 

Whal is the condition of the completeness 
of the coming poetry ? 

The pouring ot a new and greater self-vision of 
man and Nature^ and existence mto the idea and the 
life is the condition of the completeness of the coming 
poetry. It is .a large setting and movement of life 
■opening a consider.ible expansion to the human soul 
and mind that has been in the great ages of litera- 
,ture the supreme cre.itive stimulus, 'the discovery 
of a fresh intellectual or aesthetie motive of the kind 
thaf was common in the last century initiates only an 
j ephemeral ripple on the surface and seldom creates 
^ work of the very first order. The real inspiration 
enters with 'a mote _ complete movement, an enlarged 
' horizon of life, a widening of the fields of the idea, a 
- " 


heightening of tbe flight of the spirit. The change 
that is at present coming ovm the mind of the race 
began vvith a wider cosmic vision 

Mr. Aurobindo Ghosh explains what he 
means by this 'wider cosmic vision,’ as 
follows ; 

It is a realising of the godhead in the world and 
in man, of his divine possibilities as well of tiie great- 
ness of the power that manifests in what he is, a 
spiritualised uplifting of his thought and feeling and 
sense and action, a more developed psychic mind 
•and heart, a truer and a deeper insight into his nature 
and the meaning of the world, k calling of diviner 
potenti.dities and more spiritual values into the inten- 
tion and structure of his life that is the call upon hu- 
nianity, the prospect offered to it by the slowly unfold- 
ing and now more clearly disclosed Self of the uni- 
verse. 

And predicts ; 

The nations that most include and make real these 
things in their fife and culture are the nadons of the 
coming dawn and the poets of whatever tongue and 
race who most completely sec with this vision and 
Speak vvith the inspiration of its utterance are those 
who shall be the creators of the poetry of the future. 


Japan’s Economic Progress. 

In tiie Hi)id!nian Reineiv Mr. K. K. 
Kavvakami writes that the transformation of 
Japan from a hermit nation, slumbering in 
seclusion, to a great trading power, whose 
manufactures are carried into all parts of 
the world by a great merchant marine flying 
its own flag, has taken place in a short period 
of fifty years. 

Haifa century ago Japan had no foreign trade to 
spe.ak of. To-day her imports total 1,948,000,000 yen 
and her exports 1,822,000,000 yen. 

Whe'n Commodore Perry knocked at Japan’s doors, 
she had neither sliips of war nor ocean-going vessels 
of commerce. To-day she has a merchant marine 
totaling almost two million tons. 

Of Japan’s foreign trade Jlr. Kavvakami 
writes : , 

. While Japan’s merchant marine and her shipbuild- 
ing _ industry have made phenomenal progress, her 
foreign trade adv-anced ap.ace. Nor is this surprising. 
J.apan, small in area and congested with population, 
must perforce become a trading and manufacturing 
nation. To opulent nations, such as Great Britain and 
America, occupp'ng, possessing or controlling v^t 
territories storing enormous resources, the expansion 
of foreign commerce is simply a means of enhancing 
their weafth, already great. To Japan it is a matter 
Of life or death. 

Ill the, opinion of the Japanese writer, 
Japan had to build factories, in self-defence, j 

When Japan began to build factories and import 
filature plant and spinning and Weaving machinery, 
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Europs iODked askance and even deplored that she 
should abandon the centiiry-oid handicrafts Indigenous 
to her sod. The fact Is that Japan simply had to 
abandon at least some of them and adopt in their 
stead a modern sy=.tem of industry, ii she was to 
withstand the political and economic pressure that 
had inevitably follovved her entrance into the maelstrom 
of internatienrd rivalry. She had to recognize that 
the profits from the minor arts and crafts, for v/nich 
she had justly been celebrated, fell far _ short of 
supplying her needs in the modern competitive v,orld 
into v.h:ch she had willv-nVily been introduced through 
the good oSiccs of Western po.ver*, and espccialiy 
the .American Government Only by manufacturing 
staple commodities on a large scale could she hope to 
exist as an independent and thriving nation. 


Intoiu Colouisatioii of Java, 

In the Hindustan Reviezo Mr. Phanindra- 
nath Boae. M.A., gives linguistic proofs of the 
Indian colonisation of Jav-a. He shows tliat 
in the {liavi — poetic), r.c., the ancient 

Javanese language, the names of the days of 
the v/eeb, of the ten numerals, of the four 
cardinal points, and various other words are 
the same as in Sanskrit. 


Trade Union Organisation in India. 

- ' Many people, says Dr. Gilbert Slater, in 
the /?;///«« Review, are disposed to think that 
the mere existence of Trade Unions in India 
is an undesirable superfiuit)-. He does nor 
think so. On the contrarj*, he congratulates 
Madras on being the province which has 
taken the lead in the organisation of perma- 
nent unions, with definite objects and rules, 
and in the recognition by Government of 
labour organisation as an important factor in 
local industry. In Dr. Slater's opinion, 

(I) In these days cf big businesses, o.med by 
joint-stock companies, it is manifestly unfair that the 
employees snail be deprived of all voice with regard 
to those aspects of the business vibich specially affect 
them. The shareholders may say, "It is our business, 
if the employees do not like the conditions they may- 
go edse-xherc,” but, as a matter of fact, it is usually 
much cssiei ioi a shareholder to sell out his sto^k in 
one company and buy stock in another, than it is 
for the v,orker to -‘go elsewhere." Particularly in the 
case oi an artisan with specialised skill and ability, the 
throwing up of bis job may mean ruin to his family , 

'(2) Very- frequently employers are prev'^ted 
from domg what they would like for their workers by 
tiie competition among themselves. In many trades 
If one firm pays much higfcr wages than competing 
firms in the same city, it must put op its prices 
accordingly, may in consequence be in danger of 
losing its trade. The freedom the employers enjoy in 
,'the absence of Trade Unionism may mean in practice 


that the whole body of employers in a particular 
industry is coerced by the i.'crst employer. 

{3) Although there has been m-uch dispute over 
the matter among economists, I do not think there 
is any doubt that effective and wisely conducted Trade 
Unionism raises wages, and elevates the whole 
standard of life, not only among Trade Unionists 
themselves, but also in the whole labouring community 
of which they .arc part, hly ovin pre-vrar estimate hi 
England v.as that something like half the' wage 
received by the British manual worker Vv-as the -result 
of Trade Unionism, or in other words, average wages 
for purely manual labour v.ere about tvdee as high in 
Great Britain in loto askhey v.ould have been if no 
Unions had ever been organised, I fancy that 
observers i.n Aladras yviU geneially agree that, in spite 
of some ill-advised and disastrous strilms, Madras 
Trade Unionism has, on the whole, operated in the 
direction of increase of wages. And we are no doubt 
all agreed that the poverty of the South Indian 
»n,anual worker has been, and is still, extreme and 
deplorable. 

I4) Ultimately^ the intellectual stimulus and 
tra.ning in organisation which is supplied v>hen the 
mzaaa} K\jr}:crs themssii-es tranage their own untems 
tan luirdly be over-valued. 

Shorter Hours of Work. , 

In an article on shorter hours of work 
contributed by Mr. K. S. Abhyankar, B. a., 
to Comtnerce and^ Industries, it is stated 
that the conditions of labour in India being 
different frora those in most Western coun- 
tries, the Washington Conference, while 
recommending generally an eight hours’ day 
or forty-eight hours’ week for the Western 
countries, recommended a ten hours’ day or 
a sixty hours’ week for countries such as 
India. 

Mr, N. M. Josh’, who was nominated by the Indian 
Government to represent Indian labour at the conference 
while personally favouring an eight hours day did not 
press for it, as he saw no chance of its being accept- 
able, either to the Indian Gov-ernment or to the Indian 
capitalists or even to the Indian public in general, 
who are Jealous of the competition of foreign countries. 

Mr. Abhyankar’s article contains some 
of the reasons w’hy employers of labour in 
India favour long hours. 

Some employers areafraid that the proposed reduc- 
tion of t'ne hours of work will mean a reduction in 
output. They complain of the loitering tendenQ- of 
the Indian workman. Air. D. M. Wadia, for example, 
saji's, *-It is not too much to say that a man supposed" 
to work 12 hours in a factor^' is not actually employed 
for more than half tnat time. Dawdlingis ingrained 
in the habits of the people, and a good part of the 
dxy the factory hand lounges about the compound, 
diatting and smoking bldis." The Co.mmittee of the 
Beng^ Chamber of Cotnma-ce in deprecating any, 
**U"®tng With tlie hours or work in tindian industries, 
urged that the Indian labourer .prefers a' leisurely 
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manner of dointj.his day ?5 .;{oil to' a '.more exacting: if : 
shorter tiay. rtis Excttllcncv the Vtcerdy cfim()laincd 
of theanability of lndian labour, to concentrate effort 
Over . a shorter workih^ period.; •. Witnesses before the 
Indijsirbl' Commission s made' thc;.; same complaint. 
One dr-.t\vo-' prominent factory- Wp'ers staterl that, the 
dperauves" did .'nof "actuaJIy ' fw.ark ; for more than. , S 
hours' but of . the la at' present permitted by the faetbrv 
law ; and some uitnesses said that .fovon'if the hnutsot 
■ivbrk were, reduebd, vyorkateiv would' still' w.tsto so' much 
time’ as 'seriously 'to ‘• reduce idle ; present rate'.of 
production r •• • t ■' ' 

b As. against th'el.abqve, dhe witer sets forth 
some of 'the advantages' of shorter hours. 

.‘As acknowledged' by the Bonibay ‘Mill Owners* 
Assbeiationj this forieruig ieifJency is due f nrity 'io 
exccssivi hours of -.oorl ' and the remedy lies in reduc- . 
ing the, hours .-iml giving the mirkmen more time for 
restj repose .and recreation’. The housing condition? in 
industrml cities, theu-nnt of. any inclination for healthy 
recreation as .a- result of' fagging brought on by over-- . 
•work; .the insanitarj’ conditions of work In lacto'nesi.tVic ' 
drinking habit which is also -a. result of rngginei’- and . 
the tow standard ■■ of lifc,-^ all; these are re.sponsiole for 
the lack , bfo energy, of the- .workman. To'' make him 
more enicieht, his conditions of work must, be improved^'.; 
These wretched conditions are also to a great extent., 
responsible for thC' migratory habits .of the '.rndlntt 
hvbrkman. VGbod housing and-sKortcr hours," .said 
Mr. N. N. Wadia at the Bombay.' blill Owner.?*-- 
Assbeiationj -I'vvill' enable us. to,'. build ;'up a permanent 
class of labour in Bombay 'and tliroiighbut 'India .Trom 
.which bur Operatives, can be locally 'recruited, In- 
other- countries, , .a^,' tbc Industrial Commission point 
out; shorter factory hours have exercised an import.ant 
..effect' in the- 'direction, of improving the slaiiaard of . 
Hying of factory h<ands.; why, should not the same,' effect'., 
tbllow'from the same cause in this' country ?■ 'Another 
advantage of 'shorter hours pointedoutfaytheCom-:', 
mission is. that they , lielp in diminishing the congesy . ' 
.'tion . of dabourers* dwellings, by giving time for 'em- 
ployees' to .come , in from ^areas•' situated at a little '■ 

, distance from' their work. 

•' .-. Shorter"; hours do not necessarily . mean: 

: reduced, output. - -.'-i'J 

'i‘;The Burihcse.Oil .Company .tried the expcrinient of j 
Ifediieing, the hours of work, a ndi, it proved successfuk ' 
;,t,ast year they reducecl'.the \yorking' Hours at the- • 
Sytiitm reRn'eries from' ■ eleven and' a half . (including . 
the hour and a'hatf '.allowed • for- Weal5)'..fo ten-hours 
, (including t\yn’ hours for mcals)i , -It . is i reported th.at ' 
this has resulted in ',a' .'decided-' iuiproyement in -the;-, 
-quality, of the work.and in a. greater contentment among.' - 
. the workers. 'k. ^ {-''[■ 

: - The proper reductidn of working • hour's does not, in 

the long run-incan .a'reductibn of output. ' The.Gencral>. 

■ 'Eedefatio'n of Labour, fliils .'summarizcci the'’ dem.iinds; ■' 
-'of. the. working ';peop!e" in ' the formula, ".Maximum; 

f * fo'ductiori in,' minimum' time for ’ maximum-. \yag'es7k 
. f thtis' fecogbizes'. the truth .that 'shorter libufs-must-, • 
; not be accompanied bj' 'a reductibii- inbutput.. - V 

:(A' further , advantage , of shorter-- hours . isi '■ 
■'.Ahhs'poi'n'ted out.:-; ‘ A--'. ky-;'?-.-:-:---;!.'.; 

■''ly.'One^adVanfagc of sfiqtier. hours is', that.-, they allow .,’ 


; ' mhchincry', to be worked for a longer time with a 
double shift for the workmen. In these days when, 
uia'chirierygets out of date, in a few ye.ats, it is not' - 
ecohoniy to' keep it idle during, say, twelve hours ever)'. 
day. V *iX'!ith‘ p.n eight hours d.iy and witii a double 
shift it can be worked for. sixteen hours. Moreover,, 
inachinety that c’lnnot be profitably introduced for a 
tea. or, a, twelve hours d-iv can at times be introduced 
for a sixteen hours d.sy. In the Tata Iron and Steel 
Works ‘at’ J.ani.sbedpur, for cxsmple, the plant and 
machinery is kepy going on for twentyfour hours with 
tlireii 'shifts •ibf^cight hours each. It is, however, 
reported that owing probably to lick of an adequate 
, supply of trained Labourer?, the workmen there nave 
many times to work for sixteen hours and occasion.-illy 
even for t\Vcntyfour hours at a stretch in the absence 
of .any oftheif number owing to illness or same other 
cause', , 

, ;V’'HimianitariM .HationAlism, and 
\ .ProyinciaKsm, 

■ ■ .-' In' tb6 Srj/lefuf o/,‘ihc . Inc/iaii Ratiormlis- 
A'tr-Aoaefi', .'for August, .Ave read ; — ' ^ 

In liulia'fof the ,'p.nst, her, great son.? Buddha, S-in- - 
; Imra, ■' Chaitanyal ' breaking ' through ai! the narrow -^ 
.barrier? of-provinciali.sm-and caste prixichod their reS- 
'^pectivc.' noble' doctrines, . broad-cast throughout the 
., length'and: breadth .of India, thereby inr-tillmg into 
•their. .adherents 'th.at -Indja was .all one. And this idea 
of India’s oneness is'furthbr c.xcmplified in the homage * 
that pifgrims arc callikl' upon to' pay to the holy place.? 
of pUgrimage irrcspcctivc of their provincial aspect as 
to. where 'tiidse;'p!acc'r m.aj'. bo situate. Behind. the ' 

■ doctrines of.' those, great .reli^'ous teachers,’ there was' .- 
the'composite all-cmbracing. loAc, .all-lndlan patrioB’sm,- , •: 

'■ The .Writer.could have gone .-further, "and • ' 
stated,.: without, being guilty pf i'iiaccuracy that , 
these greater, teachers taughtlor alLmankind.'.- 
• •; The, ■ writer adds f.'.' ' . - 


abs'olutely correct, in layinguts foundntiofi as - they,- -did,-., , 
’ And- from its ' platform, we remember the '.late.' hff.' ■ 
Gokhalc 'tenfng.'.us that- we 'must think ourselves.to b'e , '< 
Indians first .aiul' then ,th'“ki ourselyes to be Bengal ies, '-:. 


cif Beneal .and how it was m.ade-mto ,'.an all-lridia -que^;. 


filinwala: Bagli affair aiiqtha: illustmtion jn point.,. ".' ' 

' ’U' is ahfoil-India question; ' , 

' -'>Ih view'-bf all. th^C' facts, " ,wc are pained tq’tind y . , 
'tifob'biir'-infiucntiat- .Bengalee.;. .Contemporary; the , 


’ ‘Bent^ale^e’- P‘^tci6tisni ns being ,q(ute:the. Jit ■ and pro^, • 
"per- thin|; Bengalee. -.tojadhece 
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to the all-lntha patriotism to\,Mrd \>-Wch our people 

have been sterKriiv-Vw^rescmg. 

^ If Mr. Giiose’s doctrine w.is accepted as correct 
in principle and carried out, will it not isolate Uentjal 
from the iympathv of the rest of India and can tliat 
be posriblj good for Bengal ? Wc ask a plain qm^S' 
tion. 


The Value of Euglish ae a Poreigu 
Language. 

Recently Mr. .-Vlfred E. Hayes, General 
'Secretary of the English Language Union, 
read a paper at the Royal Society of Arts. 
London. Indian Education sunimarise.s parts 
of the paper. 

In the coJr.se of his paper, Mr. ILiycs stated th.at 
"thp English language is more widelj spiUenthan any 
other More th.an half the newspaper--, magazines .ind 
books of the world are printed in the English tongue.’’ 
As rega.rds newspajrers, etc., this is a sweeping st.ate- 
menl and unc would like to -ee evidence and statis- 
tics in support of it. The mam effect of Mr. I bases’ 
paper is to show conclusively that the use of the 
English language is snraad.ng m Europe .and m Asia. 
He quotes Mr, Barnes, the Engltsii labour Ic.ader, 
with regard to the m,e of Enghsli at the Inter- 
national Labour Conference of lastjear, which met at 
Washington, At this conference English .and French 
were the official languages “in the case of India, 
Japan, China, Siam and Persia, all their delegates 
spoke English, manj of them fluently,” 

Outside Engl.sh-speak.ng countries, English will 
always bo valuable as a foreign language. It must 
be so, lai commercial reasons, so long .as the quality 
of British and American goods is maintained. 

There are furtlier reasons for the wide 
use of English. 

For instance, a scientific m.an naturally wants to 
have h's researches made widely known. Naturally 
also, other scientific workers itj the same line want 
to know about his work - they want to know because 
the work maybe of positive help to them .and also, 
in order that they may not spend their tune m vain 
by doing again what has already been done. Hence 
’ the great bulk of scientific work is published in Ger- 
man, English and French. English is the langua"e 
in which some scientific work is published in Holland 
^ and in Japan. Publication of scientific work m En"- 
' hsh has the adv.antage of w.aking tlie work accessific 
to workers throughout the British Empire and the 
United Slates of America. 


Against Sissing of Babies. 

> TJie^ Social Reformer of Jaffna, Ceylon, 
summarises some medical opinions on indis- 
criminate 'kissing. Dr. Harry Roberts, 
lecturer on Analytic Chemistis' in the London 
University', uTiting on the subject in tHe 
June number of the Stiand Magasinc, says : 

Kissing between lovers is perfectly natural and 


ontircly desirable* in st tes'-cr dego c fnc same va 
true of motiier and Inf, mt. In the court nf*t-slhctics 
Und common sense tvery other ki'-.ii should be a 
Capital olTimcc. Ail the customarj kiss-ng by aytresves 
bnd aunts is merely silly, for, gburrally it gives no 
pleasure to eithur patties. "To kns n cPtlt! r.gaihit ii- 
%oi!l shouUi cirioinly If 0 penal offnec,'‘ 

Dr, Robert Bell, F. R. F. P. S., Vice- 
President of the Internationa! Cancer Re- 
search Society', writing on this subjed, 
S3y.s : — 

“No doubt kissing, a* a teslimanv ofaftcction of 
the right 'ort Is evcusible when the kbscr ;mti kissed 
are well-known to each other .ind arc also known 
to be he.iUiiy. But promi'-cuou- ki-amg should be 
avoided as one would .avoid taking poison, seeing 
U is liable m many instances, to convey p poison in 
the slmpe of disease. Especially it is the duty of 
mothers and kind nur-cs to prevent babies being 
fondled .and kissed by outsider--, ^and even by their 
intimate friends, if there is the Ic-asl doubt of their 
be.ng perfectly l!e.-ilt)iy persons. For it goes without 
saying th.it disease may readify be, .tnef doubtfess is, 
not infrequently conveyed to infants fay the rapturous 
mode of giving expression to pseudo..affection. 

As for kissing dogs .and cats, fiom my standpoint 
it is most revolting, for they arc known to be fre- 
quent (girders of disease germs in their fur. Moreover 
the Vermin with which they .irc mote or It-uS infested 
.also .are di'casc-carriers. Tl.crefoic, eh'Adien, 'aha ^ 
as a rule are fond of animals, should iio fotbtdtlen 
to fondle them." 

. Dr. Romme, the famous French physician, 
expresses the same opinion “regarding the 
d.angerous results of kissing, especially cals 
and dogs, and also of indiscriminate kissing 
of babies by strangers." 

The Ideal Teacher. 

Mr. P. L. Narasimham puts forward a', 
high ideal of the teaching profession, in the 
Educational Revic'.o of Aladras.' Says he : — 

Preceptors are al.vays on a p ir with priests. What 
the latter do for the soul, that the former do for the 
mind. While Ihe moral side of a nation is in the 
hands of the priests, the mental or the inteliectual 
side is in the hands of the preceptors. In all clinics 
and countries the imparting of education is considered 
to be sacred and holy. .Nothing is more worthy of 
reverence .and respect than to be a member of the 
community’, the end and aim of which is to dispel the 
darkness of ignorance .and shed .a halo of light and 
lustre. In ancient India the Guru vv-as liighly revered 
by the people. In those golden days the disciples 
considered their vvealtli, health, nay life, as nothing 
and parted w ith them very freely, it they were in, the 
ieast found to be useful to their Guru. In these days 
when the spirit of democracy- perv-ades through the 
veins of even co-antry rustics, the village mister js' 
looked upon vvilii esteem by the peasants and farmers. 
In larger places education is metely reduced to 
shopping. , 
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And; in the, ‘‘writeri’s > opinion, that’ is 
■because teachers 3 ar.e. falling! short of the’ideai. 

'■. . ^Iahy nee laBouring uncler^the wrong notion .that 
■any man and every man' can lie :i. teacher, teaching 
does not require any ■ systentatic.wock and the teachers 
are the most,’ leisurely p>op!e .in .the- world. . This 
erroneous notion ■d.s' solcl.V duc!tc> the Lack of insight 
iiito.the work to .i)e - 'turned .out by .a” conscicntiotis' 
’teacher. Many are to, be the merits of ’an ideal teacher 
and it anyone in the line ■ tries' , to exert himself and 
come up to .the level, , he will know for certain whether 
the profc.ision'is after all soiensy-gbing as is. generally 
thought to be. ■, ■'■ ; 

'. •■(The ideal of the teacher, may be sttmma* 

, rised froin the article as.follotvs : — 

In the first pLace every '■ teacher should try to be a 
■walking buedlo of regular and steady habits. Second- 
Kv the teacher .should fill tlie greater part of hi.s leisure 
time - with study. Thirdly,, the teacher should take 
ph^’sioal tixsrchc rcgvkwly 'evGry day.- pourthiy, eyery 
teacher ought to respect' the dignity of. Labour. ■ 
Manual Idhour is looked down upon tiiany tcaclicrs 
.and students, sb much so that carpentry, cLay-mbdcl* 
■ling'.dd not iind place in'iu.any <a school. Fifthly, .as 
■far, as' his school work is concerned, he should daily 
•make a. con.scientious propar.alion of the'dessons he 
has '.to tctich in class. Sixthly, . a teacher should 
attempt at 'a cloca'r, liicid and skilful exposition of the 
!'mattcr'.hc, .w.anls' hus pupils to carry. Seventhly', .at 
this close of everv lesson there .should be' recapitulation. 
iLasUy he . Should make .provision, for' a' number of 
'periodical examinations wiien he is to examine the 
pupils, only on .portions done after the previous 
■examination..' • 

' ■ Another article in the Educational Rcviexv 
shows that the most capable men are not 
•’attracted to the profession of teaching be- 
cause of 5’?- PO-O!" pay ‘ihd prospect-S which it 
.offers., . 

?v,,.T!tie Wliite; Manias a Crusliiug iai'den.' ■ 
y A; According to the Collegian, ■ ■ .- 

r j'A'bopk.pf great inteiesi is the scmi-anthropoIbgic.al 
.semi-romautic- XVIiiiii.^Shado'ivsi ii: I he. .'South 'Seas 
’(. Century Co,VN.’Y. tpn; ) by, F. O’Brien, ..."Hundred- 
ycar.s "agoi" writes' the author,'/,.'tbere ‘werc'.iCu.boo" 

. Mrtrqucsans.. in these Islands. To-day- Itheir’ total.,, 
'number . docs /not; reach .2,100." ■ O’Brien describes 
the, detrimental effects of .Christianity, bn the life of "; 
These.' "savage's”. For ; . he ' believes th.at. .dic soycalled ': 
'‘superstitions’! bf,these,races -had a ^tremendous .vital- , ; 
Azing . influence. '.Their dancm.g, ' their tatlobingV their' 
.'-feligious.rites, their chanting, and theid \yarfato gave’’ 
'Ah'cni .a zcsf'in lifc. - Blit to-day "all .'PoIyfiesHus/ from- ' 
'nHawaii to' Tahiti’arc dying' because' of the .suppression '., 
: -of the playdn'stinct '.that had its expression -in most ,, 
-;bf their' customs and occup.ations.”.' ' Dcprlycd, of theif ,, 

, I -OkTr spiritual .life owing' to- ,tlic, cbrriputsibn , by r the ‘ 
...whites^tda'dbptalien customs these islander's .are' now-. 

. ."nothing but joyless machines",, and are "tired of life’k . 

• ’pisease,)bf.c6ursc,,is,the Hycapon that kills'.ihem,'^;bv)t,. 
•itATinds ip yictirhs'unguardcd byl.h'ope- Or, desire -tq . 


‘live, .avilling to meet ..death halfway, the grave a 
haven,"'! , . . 


lAsoka’s Mining Department. 

Commerce has been .publishing a series of 
useful' itihd interesting - articles on India’s 
^Hidden - Wealth, written by - A rf* , A- Merrya 
' Smith, ■ M. 'it '.M. M. ( London From the 
second article of the series, we, learn that 

, Chinese travcHers in India mention that in ■ A.soka’s 
.( the ,gt'e:if Buddhist Emperor of India ) time ■( B. C. 
250.) there was .'l' \ycIl-cstab!isHed Mining Dep.artment’ 
•with mining engineers, mine inspectors, lalwrarories, 
etc.' , The Fortugubse Jesuitifathers fifitli Centurv A, 
D.)' writing, of"Chincse travel' in* very aarly -itimesV 
mention tlic existenca'of Chinese WTitings in' the iibr.Try. 
at Hankow ^yhieh -give. an account of A'soka’.s' 
.Mining Department and of a book', of instructions !,to I 
his officers engaged in this work. ■ Rccenf.fese.arch has 
brought' to light .a copy of this ■ivork and. the epigra- '■ 
phists of .the Mysore Government .ire .it present- 
engaged, in making ’a transl.i'tion’.'of it,- Mention is', 
made of.. tlie seaport of Puri in Oriss.a as a' place'of 
cyill for Chinese merch.ints who ex'changed. their' -'silver' 
for gold, 'mined in .'the neighbouring districts.'.' The' 
rate of exchange was twelve of silver to one of, gold. '■/' 


."How ’’Bengal Zemindars Can Help "’ ■! 

- . ' ' ■ '■' The’ Ryots. „ ■ ■ ’ ! '! 

'V'Eat JLalit ' ■ K.-,-,Mitra, tv-ntes .'-thie 
3ct}gvd- Biii!ir. '- and Orissa Co-operdtiye 
Ijpitriial.:— d ' '!"-' • 

It'i.s .an, undisputed fact that the -provision of' cre- 
difto' tlie-.'Ryots- by itself will not . slove, the. probleni 
either of rural indebtedness or of -the poverty of ' the 
people. ' "I'lie ■ Physiocratic do'etrin'e '.that agriculture 
isThe' only productive - industry docs hqf .seeni -to,-- us 
to 'be entirely fallacious; For the reai .'maferiaL ipfb- 
gress of -.iny- country depends, bn its 'self-sufficiency! 
as regards; Its ^.agT!cuItur<al products. '' 'I'lio iifcrc.aso- 
in'- the agricultural 'vealth oE 'a country .is,, a' surer 
index of national, prosperity; than the -statistics about.- 
'■ foreign trade. ' . ' , '■ . ' '• ■ 

' India, is 'mainly ari - agficultur.al icounfry.' The-' 
Indian Ryots, like their brothers elsewhere; are- heayi-" 

* ly’- involved ■ iri debt, 'and .ire, 'r.ather averse, to chan-; 
ging their tinie-honoured ■ method, of, agribultural pro'- 
ductioni , Since' the advcnt.of Co-operation"m”ore than 
yzo',b<X)' Credit Societies have- been- started in India. ' 
The Ryot 'has been given facilities for borrowing,'; but 
he-has riot been taught .how -tlie;. borrowed Vmoney is 
to be utilised in'mcre.T!5ing‘lhc productive' capacity’ of; • 
hts'iland. >It.i^. .here- that the -Zemindiars can come- 
’to’ the .aid of the helpless ' Ryot's by organising among 
'the Ryots,. Co-operative iPfoduction- Sbeietie.?, '.and by , 

. introducing .-.among-, the members,; of such, Societies y 
labourTsaHng.'.arid".. pfoductivity-iricreasing--iraitchiries./; 

' like Tractors! . ’ihe'adi'aritagcs.' of.using'-'this kind of/f 
'Tr.actor'are.’diverse iri'kincl!-.,' ■ 

' ’ All 'kintls.bf work inyolyed.lri.’agriculture,' 'suclri '.aa'- 
■ploughing, hatrotyiog,-,'' seeding, ;■/ harvesting;^ hauling'--. 
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-tc., Mrs be done;-by t1’.c ■use ot Tractors more expe- 
a'lt'iousljlin'fl mote-ecOaomically. , 

Mri'Mitra gives tabies'to show 

ThatM'S of agricuitural work v/iU be 

redijjed by half by the introduction of Tractors, 
«,vh'tle-,the btiltura -.vUl be increased by about to Mds. 
p'll Bilna or 30 Mds. per Acre. It wiil rcqu're great- 
ct-'y.pz:& ‘ than v.'c can command to bring iiome the 
.manifold- adv-int.cgaj to be derived from the Tr-actor 
ivhen ’applied totheXtcric o£.agricnlture. it can work 
■,on everv kind of soil, sandy, vret, hard, soft, heavy 
dr' light: and on every plot of bind svhelher large 
: or 'small f the minimum area required being one 
’ Bigha or one third of an Acre ). The Tractors pump 
■ v/alcr for irrigation purposes and this b no mean 
, advantage -to agricultural production in many parts 
of India ; by its belt-pulley the Tractor may also work 
■'.the majority of farm -machines, such as, v.dnnowers, 
•/chaR.cuttcrs, threshers, circular-saws and the like. 

, Another -rernarltable fact about these Tractors 
' Is . lliat they cost nothing when they remain idle ; 
tVith the cessation of -their work the expenses abo 
,C4»se, and the bullocks and cows which were used 
Jn cultivating land could be put to other economic 
"uses. Their power is generated by the use of cheap 
ikero.sene,-' whereas cattle require for their mainten- 
.'.ance’such 'dcar tood-stulis . as corn, oilcakrs, grass, etc. 
; -. The Zemindar' should himself purchase the above 


The amendment to the Act 'contains Intce pro fy-, . 
siuns ; (i) -videning the ciennitiori -oT 
so as to include all manifestations of -ah 

by the Conference: (2) eropoweriog, 

ments to build asylums or estebli3h_co|ontet;2^j.„3h:|i 

appointing special officers in .addidap' 

for taking clrirgc of pauper’ - lepers., The propg -y 

amendments, though useful in , themselves, 
ho-wc'.'er, go far enough. Indeed,', 

action should have been taken long -ago, 

raent would not be run.ning any; risk 


inent=, 

stringent 


for the country b generally ■ npA' *?? 
t measures tiiev might takeior 



nuit OTliy Oi open *=yi,tt3 uul c-vcii v»* 

visible ulceration, which ate capable-' of- 
means of nasal and other discharges, -At, 9 ?!’ jit 
we hope there will be no ioojwhoie 
leper to escap-e the enforcement of the 
to segregation. But, the Bill- 
expectations of those who haye'„ 
subject in that it does -not contain i 
the separation of the sexes' and for the scpa«,‘fy;'':d/-ii' 
«i,„ --Uitj :_ - t'i£05t''jA-va) 


'.Tractor, cultivate his Klias bands ( if he has any ) “children born of mfectse 

■ •with it,* and loan -it out to the members of the Gjx>oi'c- >' separated from them,’.’ ...-These 


■ alive ,§ociety at.a rea.sona’ole rent. 

But ' the" mere 'formation of such 
• ■ societies . will not do. 

' ,I£ the agricultural products of the members of the 
''ysqciety. iiave to be sold-- 'at a loss to the Itakajans 
• and tnc mlddleitien.Hhe 'Ryots -wiU scarcely dwive 
' 'nny bene.nl. To give the 'Ryots the full benefit of 
' .the -'use of the ..scientific mechanical methois of 


quibtsons ot detail, perhaps to be carried. 


fro.m the parents, only it they have the backiaS.’j . 
legislature. _ 

Mr. Krishnatnurthi rightly,' 

It is further a great drawback in The' . 



. wuMouing me- jrec ■ movements of lepers. ' 

’ , to bie_ people, that the interests of ‘’pupbe nealth.?^ 

■ -Ad,;ordi„g_ MS: -T, ,S. 





j— or’cntan'moch'£2tpe?5c'T;,;nibe 
^ .an' ameddraenS -'to 
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-^8Wftfc?afcrf in th* Bl!l 'T’cr* . 

JXiU. 1 -i . C-’nf.'rence referred to 
*W„ J2 "!l,e er .-.c rhnecr to 

y *« Gaserntrent, directed as it i*- nioaiv by 
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uooT'uT', milk- beintr 

uitmicbcd by iianci, or water iinpolluted or uncon- 

faminated by any the sii^dnest trace of infection, should 
mnUersofS ^fementary safeguards in 


FOKEIGN PEBIODICALS 


Unrest in Africa. 

■ ' , Writer — 

< NstiVrt 

them' '«;tnF('-tn’g It, elf through Nor- 

* li^e Itilnni hivj fL^^citly su(Tcrocl 


reverses and 


*,1^ colored 


h t sfi-ric garrisons m TripoH. 


Var t^,> V" '"' troop . are returning front the 

■ arfAvf'., *'*^*F^ ' <feco\.cr ne.v di content among the 

Tunis ; -otint tl o poiid- 
weeitn , 1 h-us bcuome a matter of some 

wnttttent h t!te f-rencii pra^s. /.Yf/.-- 
quest-un from an anti- 
j Comments as folfu’vs : 
fi{,„_ 'lo'lihty is finding new '■ourccs 

Native sokJ ers who ln\o returned from 
‘ spirit of independence and 

nJ' t debate and protc't even in public, 
ready than formerly to rerognire the 
"Keds of those who used M rule like demi- 

'’otibfl^Iit* I *■ , '*5‘^C‘' dnd Or in, the Arabic candidates 
***■ “'c government have been elected by 

, fishing majorities.” 


People versus the Proliteors. 

A pt'ices .and profiteers appear to be 
Wo civilised 

no. Xhe overall movement in the United 
Great Britain is a sign of the 
Gf Prance and Spain the Living Age 

districts of France the people Iiavc 
♦le^p I ^ ^ hinds of lighting except caadlcb, — not 
•Store a '’tnch of a change, — Ii.ave begun to sow 
siitd ft I ' resorting to the spinning-wheel 

^„j„ .*P8d-Ioom to, provide their own clothing. In 
“ '^ntcs societies have been formed of men who 
lo .wear collars .and cuffs. Itisevcnpro- 
entirely from the use of meat, cspcci- 
chicken. In Spain the most 
• ”'nent single movement Is to substitute Cat.alan 
which are a traditional form of foot-wear 




tt^r3 » ' •»■ UcAUIVIUiia* lUiJii 1/fc xwv^-.r' 

f .peasant, and laborers in that province, 
^vace of shoes. 


m 


^ ^ i _ Bolshevism iu Persia. 

,f%,Y^cpording- to tlie Living- Age, the London 
Post, in an alarmist article upon the 


Bolshevist advance in Persia, alludes to ‘the 
notorious Ivuchi fCli.in,’ v,'ho was formerlv’ the 
chief figure in a society formed in North 
I ersia by Persian students of extreme social- 
ist principles, known as the ‘Brotherhood 
of the Forest.’ 

Thijorram.mtion IS sti'Il active, .and its members 
.iru now called ‘J.mgns’. The latter are not a tribe, 
.as st itetl m certain books .about that country Kuchi 
Kimn w.asfor a time a provincml governor, and in 
1917 declared for the fitrkc. Later he came to terms 
with the British, but more recently has been a refugee. 

Av,i/:{;, the offici.a! org.an of the Ilalidn Socialists' 
quote, extensive evidence of the rapid prop.agation of 
BoFshevist doctrines m iMohammedan Asia. A loading 
I0c.1l paper, Pan, has published a series of articlra 
shown" that Bolshevist teaching incorpor.ites the pure 
ev.mgcl of Isldm, and is but 1 modern and politic.al 
version or all that Mohammed taught of religion in the 
Koran. Even polygamy and freedom of divorce are 
cited m support of this argument. The Bolsheviki are 
represented .as the spiritual allies of the Persians, and 
their providential savaors from the English. Another 
newspaper pubiighed at Teheran, Sat/ay, after tracing 
a parallel between Mohammed and Lenin, devotes iN 
self to a virulent attack upon England, which it accuses 
of trying to make Persia another Egypt or Afghani- 
stan. All the larger cities of Persia are said to have 
been the scene recently of violent uprisings, w-hich have 
been ruthlessly suppressed. However, * insurrection 
remains pr.ictically unchecked throughout the country 
regions. ' 


Work and Work with 
the Brains. 

Hitherto the fnanual labourer has been 
undervalued and underpaid, if not also des- 
pised Now in countries where the labour 
movement is in the ascendant and particularly 
in those under Bolshevist influence, those 
who work with the brains Seem to be looked 
upon as idlers and Undervalued in conse- 
quence. But, without trying to fix, the 
relative worth ot bodily labour and mental 
labour, it may be said that both are necessary 
and honorable and neither can bear fruit 
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%\iUiOut the other. V /liustratiou, the Paris 
illustrated literary weekly, "has something 
very opposite to say on the suhject It asks ; 
‘•Is the locomotive a driver is about to start, 
which js the tool of his trade, a product of 
his own labour?” No. Then the study of the 
locomotive is continued. 

It was cons'rected by hand-workers— but after 
V. hose design s .After plans invented by other workers, 
men vyho \.orked with their brains. But going still 
hirther back, it was necessary' first to evplore the laws 
cf ntechames, and \fho did that ’ Se'entists and 
t-cholars bent o\ct abstruse mathematical calculatioris 
and complex, laboratory apparatus — men who hardly 
ever used their hands in direct production. These 
scientists .and scholar^, and their colleagues, the phjai- 
ci'ts, chemists, and geologists, — for all the sciences co- 
operate in eiery iniention, — how w’erethe> produced ’ 
Where did they study ? In unKersit'es. .And who 
founded and endowed such institubons *’ Possibly 
princes and high oiSc.als and noh’icmen. or wealthy 
men of the middle class. In some degree innumerable 
beneficent impulses and eifcrls hate contributed to 
create these complex instruments of product. on. 
All these contributors have added something to the 
output of the v.crkingman, whose service they have 
tendered p^ibla. They reta.n a right of ownership 
in that Service. Enter a factorj-, descend into a mine, 
visit a studio— ail die people there employed, what- 
ever they may be doing or thinking or planning, are 
consciously or unconsciously participants in some ^oint 
service. This ar.svcts.Tl co-operation makes the 
particular trade of each v. other possible. To repudiate 
that co-<3perat5on_ is to commit social suicide, hlea 
are prisoners within this S3 stem, but at the same time 
its beneficiaries. 


Satanism and the World Order. 

Professor Gilbert Murrav^’s Adamson lec- 
ture, er.illled "Satanism and the World 
Order,” recently delivered in Manchester, has 
appeared in full in tlie in a revised 

form.- The gist of wlial he means to say will 
appear from the ei.tracts we are going to 
make. He writes : — 

An appalling I tcrature of hatred 13 in evstenec. 
Citing at tccKt fioin the eighth century B, C., m 
v.iiidi unv.Jiirg subytets have sung and exulted oxcr 
ths downfall of t! e varietts great empiro, uf at least 
poured out tj c delir'ous, llioagh often beautiful, 
viiiions of their long-ddi^ed liope. The burden of 
Nineveh, the burden of Tyre, the burden of Babylon — 
thuie .ire reordfid in some oi Ike fintot poetry of the 
world. I’liC *all tf Itome, tkexiss of her ov,-n vileson-i 
.igaii.st her, tJic p’vmging yj the seaxtet woman in 
tl.e hAe xit eternal torture and the slaving of the 
three ouarttri cf u a.nki.iil wiw l>>ved d,?u!i loher, 
fmn one »i Sba n-iist cl%5ceat and iinaginalite pans 
of tl,e canoai-nl Apweidypsc. The cry "lA oppresst-d 
l^!'4UCi,C?,Mtn’st the Turk and the Riiss-an is v ritlcn 
m fcv-ny laTsgiuiges ar.d renewed in many canturles. 


What makes this sort cf literature so appalling is, 
first, that it is inspired by hatred , next, that the 
hatred is at least in part just ; and. thirdly, the know- 
ledge that we Quradves are now sittingh'n thedhrone 
once occupied by the objects of these execrations. 
Perhaps most of us ate so accustomed to think of 
Babylon and Nineveh and Tyre and even Rome as 
seats of mere tyranny and corruption that vve miss 
the real meaning and warning of their history Tnese 
imperial cities mostly- rose to empire not because of 
their faults, but because of their virtues ; because they 
were strong and competent and trustwortliy, and, 
within their borders and among their own people v,ere 
mostly models of efiective justice And we think of 
them as mere types of corruption ! The hate they 
inspired among their subjects has utterly swamped, in 
the memory of mankind, the benefits of their good 
government or the contented and peaceful lives which 
they made possible to their own peoples, it is an 
awe-inspinng thought for us who now stand in their 
place. 

The spirit that I hav e called Satanism, the spirit 
of unmixed hatred tov.-ard the existing world order, 
the spirit which reioicS in any widespread disaster 
which is also a disaster to the world's rulers, is perhaps 
more nte to-day than it has been for over a thousand , 
years. It la felt to some e-xtent against all ordered “ 
governments, but chiefly against all imperial govern- 
ments, and it Is d'rected ma'e widely and intensely 
agamst Great Britain than against any other power. 

I think we may add that, while everywhere dangerous, 
It is capable of more profound world wreckage by its 
action against us than by any other form that n is now 
taldng. 

The following is his description of the 
manifestations of this spirit of hatred in some 
countries : 

All through the Turkhh Empire, through great 
parts of Persia, through Afghanistan, from one end of 
the Moslem v-.orld to The other, there are “mullahs” 
and holy men seeing vis'ons and uttering oracles 
about the downfall of another scariet vvoman v.ho has 
fified the world “with the wine of the vvrathof her 
abominations,'' and who is our own Roma Dea, our- 
British commonwealEh, which we look upon as the 
great agent of peace and freedom for mankind.* 

Scattered among out ov.-n fellow -s-abjects in India 
the same prophecies are current-, tbev are tinging 
through Egypt. Men in many parts o! the world-— 
some even as close to us as Etland — are daily giving 
up their lives to the sacred caUiCof hatred, even a 
hopeless hatred, against u= and the world order which 
v-eembodv, I have read lately rv.t, long mcmoraricia 
about .Africa, v.ritten indcpendlnUy fay Two people of 
great e.xperitnce, but of utterly' different political 
op'.rions and habits of thought'; both agieed that 
symptoms la .Africa po,nteJ toward a movement of 
unicn among all the native races agaiu<t their white 
governors , and both agreed that apart from p.srtieular 
oapteisWs and grievances, thg unitt-ig forces were 
me tv.o^ great rehgions, O.pstianity and Islam, . 
oecause both religims ta-agi.i a docirlc-. utterly at 
w.th the -whcle method wad spirit tiic^ 
European dominion— tnu ductrinc that men are i, 
rnmerta! Leiogs, and ihc’r souls cecal In the ight oS 
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As lo the causes' of this slate of thing’s he 
expresses the opinion that — 

This state of things is in part the creation of the 
war. In part it consists of previously latent tendencies 
brought out and made conspicuous by the war. In 
part, "the war has suggested to susceptible minds its 
own primitive method— thcimethod of healing all wrong 
by hitting or killing somebody. And, for us British in 
particular, the war has left us, or revealed us, a.s the 
supreme type and example of the determination of 
the white man to rule men of all other breeds on the 
ground that he is their superior . 

The professor then dwells briefly on the 
difficulty of a democracy to rule an empire. , 

There is a memorable chapter in Thucydides 
beginning with ]lhc words, ‘bVo/ Mon> for the first time 
have I -^seen that i1 is impossible for a democracy to 
govern an empire,” It may not be impossible, but it 
IS extraordinarily difficult. It is so difficult to assert in 
uncritical and unmeasured language the sanctity of 
freedom at home, and systematically to modify or re* 
gulatc freedom abroad. It is so djfficult to make the 
government at home constantly more sympathetic, 
more humane, more scrupulous m avoiding the inflic- 
tion of injustice or even inconvenience upon the govern- 
ed British voters and to tolerate the sort of incident 
that, especially in the atmosphere of war, is apt to 
occur in the government of voteless Subjects abroad. 

Referring to incidents like those that took 
place last year in Amritsar and other places 
injndia', he observes : 

Now, my own view is that all these actions in their 
different degrees were wrong j all were blunders : all 
were utterly exceptional and not typical ; and further 
that no action like them or remotely approaching them 
is notmalb' necessary for the maintenance of the 
empire. 1 am too confirmed a Liberal to take the 
opposite view. But suppose wc had to take it. Sup- 
pose we were cohvmced by argument that all these 
actions were right and necessary', and that severities 
and injustices of this sort are part of the natural 
machinery by which empire is maintained ; that the 
rule of the ■ white man over the colored man, the 
Christian over the Moslem, the civilized over the un- 
civilized, cannot be carried on except at the cost of 
these blopdy incidents and the worldwide passion of 
hatred which tliey involve, I think the conclusion would 
be inevitable, not that such acts were right, for they 
cannot be right, but simply that humanity will not 
for very long endure'the continuance of this form of 
w orld order. 

As regards any possible remedy, Professor 
Murray says : 

If you ask me what possible remedy I see, from 
. the point of view of the British Commonwealth, against 
these evils I have described, I would answer simply 
that we must first think carefully what our principles 
are and not overstate them ; next we 'must sincerely 
* carry them out. These principles are not unknown 
things. Tliey have been laid down by the great men 
of the last century, by Cobden and Macaulay and 
John Stuart Mill, even 'to a great extent by Lord 
Salisbury and Gladstone. ^ Wc hold mir empire as a 


trust for the governed, not as an estate to be exploited. 
We govern backward races that they may be able 
to govern themselves we do not hold them down for 
our own profit or glory, nor in order to use them as 
food tor cannon if our own population fails. Above all 
in our government and our administration of justice 
we try to act without fear or favor, treating the poor 
man with as^much respect as the rich man, the colored 
man as the white, the alien as the Englishman. We 
have had the principles laid down again and again ; 
they are mostlj' embodied in the covenant of the 
f.eague of Nations, on sale everywhere for a penny. 
We must live up to them. 

HeThinks nations ought to be penitent, 
though he sees “few signs so far of a -change 
of heart in public things in any nation in the 
world, few signs of any rise in the' standard 
of public life and ‘a great many signs of its 
lowering.'' 

Some actions of great blindness and ^wickedness; 
the sort of actions which leave one wondering whether 
modern civilization lias anj'- spiritual content at all to 
differentiate us from savages, have been done not 
during the war, but since the war was over. Yet 1' 
am'convinced that, though it has not yet prevailed in 
places of power, there is a real desire for change of 
heart in the minds of millions, < ' 

He adds : , ’ 

I believe the desire for a change of heart is a genu-' 
inc longing, and, furthermore, I believe firmly that 
unless the world order is affected by this change of 
heart, the world order is doomed. Unless it abstains 
utterly from war and the causes of war, the next vvar 
will destroy it. Unl^s it can seek earnestly the spirit 
of brotherhood and sobriety at home, Bolshevism will 
destroy it. Unless it can keep its rule over subject 
peoples quite free from the spirit of commercial e.x- 
ploitation and the'spirit of slavery, and make it like 
the rule of a good citizen ovet his fellows, it will be 
shattered by the wide-spread hatred of those whoip it 
rules. 

He concludes his lecture by dwelling on 
the wonderful opportunity which the present 
world order has, and the disaster vv'hich would 
result if it were not properly utilised. ^ 

The present world order, if it survives the present 
economic crisis, has a wonderful opportunity, such an 
opportunity as has never been granted lo any previous 
order in the history of recorded time. Our material 
wealth, our organization, our store of knowledge, our 
engines of locomotion and ‘ destruction, are utterly 
unprecedented and surpass avert oUr own understand- 
ing, Furthermore, on the whole wo know what wc 
ought to do. Wc have what no previous empire or 
collection of ruling states has ever had, clear schemes 
set before us of the road ahead which will lead out of 
these dangers into regions of safety; the League of 
Nations, with the spirit which it implies ; the recon- ’ 
cilement and economic reintegration of European' 
society ; and the system of mandate for the administra- , 
lion of backwnrd territories. We have the power, and 
we know the course. Almost every clement necessary ^ 
to success has been put into the hands of those now 
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which each respectively performs will deprive even 
‘ the humblest task of any shadow of indignity. No 
one will be humiliated. No one will e\ult m his 
personal superiority. The day’s activities will begin 
early. Before the heavy labor of the fields and shops 
is taken up a few hours will be devoted to study. 
Various aOTeeable sports and games will occupy the 
time after heavier labor is over. The tools and instru- 
ments of production will be common property. Mater- 
ials for constructing new buildings or repairing old 
ones will be obtained gratuitously from public ware- 
houses. Meals will be taken in common. This docs 
not mean that gteat crowds of citizens wilt gather 
together to devour greedily public repasts. No thej’ 
will join in little groups, according to their respective 
interests and likings, somewhere in their neighborhood 
and their meals will be pleasant social functions in 
which parents and children participate together. 

'Hunting wall not figure .among the sports of these 
people. The chase promotes a love of shedding blood. 
It IS stupid and cruel to hunt down and slaughter 
an mriocent animal. Neither wll these people waste 
their time debating scholastic subtleties. Their mental 
draining will be logical and practical ; their habits of 
A thinking simple and direct. Their favorite authors will 
tio'o the philosophers, the poets, and the tragedians of 
ed men whose masterpieces arc eternal. The Greek 

thattssics will be circulated in beautiful and accurate 
occui’ions. The study of immortal authors will of itself 
Huce a natural tolerance of mind and thought ; and 
" ‘ will inspire tolerance in every sphere of conduct. 
piaC' 'These people will not despise beauty and phjsi- 
ill Ii vigor ; but they will not push their cultivation to 
I \ extreme, any more than they will mortify their 
, ,.ssh with fasts ; but they will preserve a wholesale 
°'™‘ut!ibrium of health. When they do fall ili, hospitals 
'^*^|uipped with every requirement of the most adv.inccd 
Inat.gnce bg provided to care for them These 
“spitals will consist of numerous small pavilions 
villas surrounded by lawns .and verdant gardens. 
®PP lere the patients will be cared for so tlioughtfully 
posfijj tenderly, with such exquisite regard for their 
wishes and tastes and privacy and independence, 
^’^''lat no one would consider for a moment remaining In 
lllus own home during an illness. This is my theory 
. Of Communism.’ 

In conclusion the would-be author says : 

V “All that I have told you and a great deal 
more^ was set down by Thomas ilore in his 
Uiopia. I have merely been quoting a Spanish 
translation, published in 1673.” 


“The Railm-e of Victory.” 

% * 

Sir Philip Gibbs of the Daily Mail writes 
in the American Ne-ai Republic : 

Tt IS a tragic thought, and a certainty, that' all the 
hopes of the peoples who were involved in the great 
European war have not only been unfulfilled by victory, 
or, in the case of our enemies, destroyed by defeat, but 
fthat to xnctors and vanquished alike there is the 
horrible revelation that out I of all that massacre and 
'^guny there has ^ come aS yet no promise of .a safer 
vvorld, ne likelihood of long peace, no change in the 
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old evils of diplomacy, no greater liberties or happiness 
for civilized mankind. 

The statesmen have been to blame, but 
not they alone. 

In my opinion the failure of the statesmen to realize 
the almost divine mission that was entrusted to them, 
to create a new order of human relationships — the 
gre.atcst failure in history— w'as most guilty and most 
dHmnablo , but the guilt was shared by the peoples 
themsek'es, because, at this supreme crisis of their fate, 
they did not rise to claim the fulfilment of the ideals 
for which the war iiad • been fought, but sank back 
again into their old morass of fear, suspicion, rivalry, 
greed, and intolerance. In each-country only a minor- 
ity held to the faith that had come to them during the 
war and out of its agony and emotion while the 
majority — .as in Engl.and— ;aIlowed themselves to be 
thrust back into the jungle by leaders who could not 
sec beyond its darkness. 

What is to be done ? Says Sir Pbilqa : 

Let us cut away that canker ,of international jeal- 
ousy and prejudice which h.as no reality' in the souls 
of simple men and is a poison spread by sinister vil- 
lains or stupid fools, in the political arena, the news- 
paper world, and the financial jungle. 1 .am all for 
the simple folk who in every country’ that I know — 
and I have travelled a good part of the earth’s surface 
— want to be left m peace in their fields and their fac- 
tories with their women and their babes. It is they 
who are the victims of the villainy, .and still more of 
the stupidity, of those above them in power and place. 

We need a prophet of God to change the evil in 
men’s hearts ; and such a voice is not heard above the 
sfriie and anguish' of this present time, when many 
peoples are sinking again into the abyss of despair, 
and others are beh.aving with an appalling, frivolity 
because their time has not yet cOrae. We must await 
a greater leader than we now have, but men of good- 
will, not great, but true and. kind, and endowed with 
that rare quality which we are pleased to cal! cominon 
sense, might make a beginning in the way of grace. 

As a newspaper man I th nk the best beginning 
could be made m the newspaper world, from which so 
much poison is distilled. Let us declare a war against 
the poisoners, and kill them by ridicule and by truth. 
Let us, men of the pen and the printing-press, make a 
pact of peace among ourselves for the protection of all 
simple folk. 


Armenia and “Allied” Hypocrisy. 

The Mew Republic of America is, we 
think, right in observing : 

Armenia will remain through the generations as 
the final proof of the c-xclusive devotion of Allied policy 
to Allied interests, not to the interest of humanity. 
Armenian assistance \\<as eagerly sought by the Allies 
when the Turks threatened Russia in the rear. Ar- 
menian volunteers helped to win Palestine for British 
imperialism. When it came to the final settlement it 
was agreed to reward the Armenians by giving them 
just so much of Armenia as the French did not want, 
or as the British did not feel ought to be returned to 
the Turks, The final proof of disregard of the fate of 
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Armesjatisis rejisieted m tV.eEtnii>t.c" ncjioli^ied hz- 
tT^ecadvsFrencIi sr.dtheTurkLh lNaUonalkts._ That 
stSiUfice did cot “P?5> the Arroensans, \\r.a had 
fought by the side ai tra French. Bat ve Amea-Icans 
have no right tt> tnror, stcwis. What did the Re- 
poKkaas at Chicago have to offer Armenia ? 
Hollow -ftcrds. It ,s saJa that when the subject of 
Armenia vi-as pronoacced in reading the platform, a 
CTnical grin o.erspread the faces ot the delegates. 
And ne used to pride oarss2vfc> oa American geccros*- 
ty, American huaiaiilty. 

The EnsfeiE Esay Contest. 

A Ben^ii professor, now in rW.erica, 
wrote to ns sometime ago to ask why this 
Rez’iew bad not published any article on the 
Einstein Theory of Reiativit) . The Scientific 
American annoances that ifr. Etigene 
Higgins, an .American resident o: Paris, has 
offer^ throngli chat journal a prize of five 
thonsand dollars - for the best essay on the 
Einstein postulates and their consequences, 
w'rilten so that a person of no special mathe- 
matical training may read it profitably. Con- 
ditions for the prize essay content are printed 
in the Scientific American for July lo i$20. 

Addressm^ Thousands Without 
Eaising the Voice 

Occasions for addressing vast multitudes 
of men. must increase in India as years pass. 
Bat it is not all capable and thinking 
persons who have got powerful voices. It is, 
tlierefore, with interest and encou'-agemeat 
that v/e read in the Sci entire American 
(June 26, 1920) that 

For the_ first time In many j cars the attendance 
at the National Presideain! conventions Is ml too 
large to hear the speaker’s v 0 ce, K ct that the crov. ds 
are any less in cumber ot that they are jammed any 
dose together, but the voice cf each speaker ,5 made 
loud cstough for e.ery one lo hear by means of a ner, 
and remarkable Tmention, the latest developaient o: 
the loud-sjHiakiag ^sphone. The tonesrm of dectrl- 
csty' ..novt v.Tap3 its strength around tne VQ.ee o. the 
orator and gve5_it power and volume to reach the 
distact Buitor v.itn aS its espress-on and its timbre 
intact. ' 


Seaweed ^per Palp. 

Thai the manufacture of paper pulp from 
seaweed is proving a prontable u.adertaking 
seems to the Scientific American evidenced 
by the fact, reported fay the rVmerican Con- 
sul General in Japan .Mr. George H. Scid- 
more, that the only co.-apany manufacturing 
this pulp is building another factorv. This 


concern was organised in December. 19191 
and is producing, by a secret process, about 
50 tons of pulp daily, vvhich is largely used 
in the composition of cigarette paper. The 
new' plant when completed will Iiaveadaily 
capacity of 150 tons of palp. The present 
price is about 5 cents a pound. 

Democracy and Free Criticism. 

Evcr>' AineiicaTi who has been considered by the 
cation as a hero in the American sense is consMered as 
such because of his relations and services to liberty and 
desnocracy. Thw is the statement of Charles Edward 
RussUI In He^irct's. 

So writes the PLslippir.e Revierx. The 
author goe.s on to say that sane criticism is 
really the foundation of true democracy ; 
wathoiit criticism, he writes, autocracy will 
reign supreme. 

Crit'cism 's the ! fc-blood of democracy , v.here 
there b na_f-es crit c.':m there is no democraevv^ Eighty 
per cent of the erst. c.sm will probably be vmfounded 
and hall ot ti<e plans for brtterment ” will be fooJ.sh, 
jnpo.5rib!e or ’nss.ns, but democracy hves and can live 
only In this v.aj. Out cf the perfect freedom of 
expression and the abundance of crtiosm she finds In 
the cad her tree path and goes ahead, however slowly. 

The esssme of the dinerercs between demccr^* 
and an antncracy js this dinerence bcU.ecu criticism 
and no cr'ticis.'n. 

.An autocrary is an autocracy whether set i.p fay 
an armed conqueror h'-e N'apolecn cr a ccmbicat’on of 
v.eaitiiy interests that controls or bamboozles a 
legislature. 


India and World Peace. 

Mr. Lajpat Rai writes on “India and 
World Peace” in the Asian Rez'iez;. “There 
are Englishmen w ho ask me and my compat- 
riots, ‘Why are you net satisfied ? What 
do you want ?’ ” He answers : 

The very insolence of the question, is staggering. 
That such quesEons cap be "asked shows the etter 
mcrcl callousness to which jnteL..geat human beings 
can 0 e redimed by mXtary power and fav Uie long 
practice of ruing others v.vrhout thej- consent. What 
do we v,-ant ? Arswe not r-.ea as wellas you"^ What 
won’d you want, if, lie us, you were held insubjec- 
UoT fay the s-TOidofa foreign power, if you were 
dominated industrially fay il-en capitalists; if you 
vsee. expiated financially fay greedy money lenders 
cf another land j if vou were intellectuaUy starved 
b, rulers -who dsprivta vau of senook, and _vvho 
shaped such education as vou were permitted lomsv a 
ins-ch a manner as to cro..-d out and belittle and 
so far as possible desuroy jour own Estory, litera.- 
tare and culture, and substitute an aTea and far more 
materialistic civSlzaSion m its place , if you 'v/ere re- 
buked ard lectured and bufiitd day and nsgM by 
mei claiming mastery «i,er you, rSo were vithant 
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Spiritual aims, who worshipped money and power as 
their §ods, and who were unable even to understand 
much less to appreciate 'the intellectual, the moral 
and the spiritual ideals of your nation and race ? 

In the following p^assage be makes clear 
what India wants : 

What We want is our manhood, the right to live 
our lives,' the opportunity to manage our affairs and 
to be ourselves. Permitted to be men and not serfs, 
permitted to be a nation with power to manage our 
own affairs and carry out our own ideals, we can be 
a source of strength to community, we can contribute 
our share to the world’s stock of knowledge of art, 
of science, of poetry, of music ; we can co-operate 
wth the other civili/ed nations in keeping the peace 
of the world and in carrying aloft the banner of hu- 
man progress. But as British slaves wc ate mere 
pawns in a game, to be used by foreign masters as 
"hewers of W'ood and drawers of water” in .an Em- 
pire that not only crushes out our liberty, but, at its 
will, even conscripts us as its soldiers to fight the 
battles of imperialism and conquest to crush out the 
liberties of other peoples. 


The Privilege and Ditty of Being 
Intellectual. 

There is a very stimulating article on 
“The Integrity of the Intellect” in the current 
number of the Iia>‘vard Theological Revicia 
from the pen of Ralph Barton Perry. In 
these days of mass movements of various 
kinds, we need to be told, as the author 
tells us in his article, that 

Thinking is not only, as Adam Bede said, "mightv 
puzrling work,’’ a strain upon human strength and 
patience, but it is of all forms of work the most lonely. 
People act and feel and even believe, in mobs. 
There is no first person plural to the verb "cogito”. 
Observation, verification, and ijiFerence are functions 
which are perfected only in their independent indivi- 
dual e.xercise. I am not unmindful of the importance 
^ of the corroboration of one mind by another ; but 
such corroboration is valuable only in so far as both 
minds have reached their results alone. Corrobora- 
tion’ implies the absence of collusion. The devotee 
. of the intellect ^ must, then, have the strength to work 
alone, to see things for himself, to stand against the 
currents of "opinion and the winds of passion. He 
cannot hope to win applause by the easy metliod of 
agr^mg with others, but only by the more difficult 
method of bringing others to agree with him. And 
even then he cannot allow himself to mistake his 
following for confirmation of his beliefs, but must be 
ready to deswt his converts if and in so far as fresh 
evidence inclines his judgment to another view. He 
■ 13 as unlikely, then, to be a leader, as he is incapable 
r of being a follower. For such non-conformists Society 
‘ must make a place. I have little interest in the 
"conscientious objector" but I have the greatest re- 
gard for the inii’Jidtial ihinher. The former opposes 
V, private conviction to public policy. His infimcibility 

symptomatic of wall and emotion, rather than 
enlightenment. The latter opposes freedom of thought. 


to uniformity of opinion. Though he may impede 
collective action and have in emergencies even to be 
forcibly suppressed, nevertheless he is the servant of 
mankind. Standing on his watch-tower and recording 
what he sees, he does, even though it be unconsciously, 
succor the community to which he belongs. , 

The author gives his reasons for thus apos- 
trophizing the devotee of the intellect. 

I should not thus have apostrophized the devotee 
of the intellect had 1 not believed that society needs 
him, and needs him as never before. The great prob- 
lems of the present are in fact problents. Weal! 
want enduring peace and we all want social justice ; 
but we need to be sho'.vtt ihe 'Jiay. The great diffi- 
culties arc difficulties of complexity. Human interests, 
man to man and nation to nation, are now interre- 
lated and interdependent, extensively and intensively, 
in a measure entuely unparalleled in the past history 
of the wxirid. Intellect is the only means by which 
their tragic conflict may be removed. There seems 
to bo a widespread belief that all we need in order 
to avoid vvar and class struggle is a little horse-sense. 
We shall, however, be fortunate if the cerebrum of 
some future superman is equal to coping with these 
problems. 'They are Htc problems, ma^ificenlly, 
terrifyingly difficult. Therein lies What is hopeful 
and stirring' in the situation. If we fail, w‘a shall 
have dared the utmost j if we succeed, we Shall have 
won the greatest of .all victories in the struggle of 
man against the death from which he spnang "and 
which circles him about. 


Lokmanya Tilak’s ‘‘Tondeiiciea”. 

In an 'interview with Lokmanya Tilak, 
when he was in England, published in 
tain and India, we read : 

"tn f.act ” said Mr. Tilaki "it tvas my object to take 
education as my carcet. 1 wanted to be an educa^ 
tionist for new and great ideals, not a politician, for 1 
saw the tremendous necessity for a -truly Indian edu- 
cation. Before the Education Commission of ' iSSa. I 
put those ideals and you will find them recorded in that 
report. And Apte [also an educationist] put forward 
his ideals too. I was then put into jail,” hfr. Tilak 
concluded calmly. 

"What was that for ?” 1 asked. 

“Well,” he replied frankly, "I had started two 
papers and I accused the Maharaja of Kolhapur of ill- 
treatment of his ward. I got into trouble. But when 
it was over I went on with iny work. I had started a 
school with others, but I left it in 1890, I taught 
ra.athematics, Sanskrit, and science in English in the 
school, then 1 had differences of opinion with others 
about principles. The Government tried to influence 
the management by extending the grant. - 1 did not 
want a grant. My point was that the Government 
could mve help bat not control the school. The 
ntajori^ were against me. The school came tacil^ 
tinder Government control and then the ideals suffered. 
Meanwhile 1 had started 'a law' class in Poon.T- and 
kept it on from jSpo to 1898. I prepared students for 
sub-judge and pleaderships. I had also taUcii^ up 
journalism more completely and had the papers enti^iy 
in my charge from tSga onward. One of them, The 
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Kaari, in M.nbrr.lhi, had .,l Br'l a circulation^ i4‘ 

ti'.ri o: 5 .c,' 05 , U no.4 aisjut cr,' ,<>'>>. Ti;^ Ktuns 
uas due.'iv »n in-itra'iia'i f ir us saaie.a 

ideas, uftd R not eiiS'c-t s t.-lot rd.Sj.ous. 

MHien he tvas askoJ r “What k-d you to 
take so keen a part in poHRrs Mt- ITak 
He replied, “My tt-ndendesaieYt ally literaiy^; 

1 look up agitation as a duty forced upon me." 
Qa the question of Efa»ch!*'e for \N omen he 
said •• 

“If wa.nen arc qualtfst'cl ti have the vule UtetJ 
we cTiti ^3v)*tv U> uu’Tt.T\ ?i> Wad*' t>{ 

VThagto. VVo.ncn's w tU ant! mfiuem e v-ill rake phtc 
naturally in Inttut ; the rent preiudice ayatin-l the r 
havinifdvc vusc h list in and nut in Igiiiay 

Eraditatton of Dliteracy in a Russian 
Province, 

In a Iraaslalion of an articie ironi tlie 
Rusbtau paper -P/v: c/a" o! Mo-roic, puh- 
lished in Sovicl Pus’ci’a. uo read • — 

For hnmctl.itc 'vurl: in satPc.iii’ig i!!ii>'r.ics r.nioog 
the populatian uf t!,i p'’,)V'ncf, i ‘»X> voent; ni n 
and women — ^gxaduattn, i,f the c'en.rntr.tv cr luphcr 
schools were taeb'haed icr c imp jhnrv ‘cmc", ..'id 
upon die completion ol .1 ihfi.e-v.Cehs'' special Cciir-'S 
of instcuclion, lotmcd the r.inLs oI the ntV'. tsichlng 
staff. 

Cannot our students, gradu.ates and other 
literate persons render vo.'.-ai/ nj service for 
the same purpO'C ? 

“Until Human HaEire Is changed.” 

Not man)' years ago, there was unearthed 
in Eg)pt some .sculptured granite walls, 
whose }iierogl)phics, being i[Ue''preted, 
proved to he a code of law. s drawn up some 
iiv e thousand years ago for the regulation of 
human alrairs. One of these laws was to the 
, effect that it was unlawful for a citizen to sell 
"something to another citizen ‘for more ih.'in 
he knew it to be honestly worth, yiilc 
Saeniif.c Amo itaii mentions this iHuniinat» 


ing historical fact, not so mads to ssiggcbt 
that the profueer tv.a;. ahravd in the latid ifs 
liio-se ruicicai liavi, a-, to di-avv aUyiUion to 
the merhsung pcrmaneiite of Ihi" humAu 
nature of ours. 

Itiv-qfar fr> frain the CpivfU cf ihe Plur.uk- 
the Hue k of ih'* Hu! htwi'.'o, l>wt aricfii si.jumt.ni 
by I.cnine tarried tuir tlwa/his r.uli/r iorcibk- kuk 
to tint Ei’}ptnn pKCi nt v:nljius:tsl m tl.e ovirlistin.; 
gr.WiUcr lor i/mr,!- k-arain,' in the -ei h.ttef 
txj?tr((.!ici.' slut there Is mi swri cut ty v.h’f b hunwo 
Ttatutt. can be ltd mu nf tfic tn svi,..:c of jirr cd ..nd 
: Jfishotts into the prv)iTii-.t.d kmd of the g.4d“‘i rule. 

In a rtct.nt ■•t.stfjr.i.'iS he ha. vPd “What the 
Boi .hevists h.tve <1 r.f "-o t.'-t w.ts the tasie.t r.'vrt. 
It v..><i the d*itr«ciivc part, it reaulrcJ only forra 
;:ntl ilocrcts. The Iiacdct p.el !' ipll bcl^rc inent. 
Bobhcvljm will fill unless it tan rthn.id Ru^isuii in- 
dustry midget i.ia\.iRt)si j rt>duc!isn.'' l.erane ilitn 
cxpU.r.T that thi, c.innot be done unde* liicungmci 
pbn 111 Balhcv.'-Tt for the reis. ,n tlwt the worKtr*- 
.irt'ii'i tel w.llsog to wnrk for the tame r.ateof pay 
for dilUTtn'. kinds of v.otf. “7 fie iiiactiinc worker 
still wants irore ttten tiie titan with a p.ck . and the 
brain worker st.il v. .nts mere linn ilu m.ithvnc workcr- 
ltu,sawiil not luvo commanisni until human n.’.lsae 
is rhanged.'' 

“t'ntil liumnn nature is changed Aye, there's 
the rub! .\nd with cqt-'.I n.aiveie Leninc'g*’’* ‘t* 
sjv, “1* will t.bevLirv to ch.ingc human nature by 
tducalim and t,. fc,'.;h wurbet.. to run ucterics by 
Soviet fttthod . The rnilj course before the Boh hc- 
visi leaders is to lake .s step backv.ard from the Soviet 
state. Thev ..lUst c.iU in bourge-ow t%vpcrts at barge 
viljrits, to run the bictorie-.' J-c.aino then p..ss£s on 
to cmph.ishc th> need for pl.atini'ihc workers ur.det 
.ron discipline, m iking them subject m c.tch factory 
to the will of one man, the ''bourgeois iimnagtr. * 

And Ko the lesson of tlii-s last and great- 
est of all attempts to produce, over-night, 
an ideal social and economic world, is 
that the world climbs upward not by ex- 
plosive outbursts of passion but by a 
process of well ordered evolution, based 
upon- past experience and driven forward 
by the urge of lofty principles. 


LIFE AND WORK OF SIR J. C. BOSE*' 


_ There are few men, even ainongV^ofosseti 
scientists, who have the necessarvV ment.al 

wr r'V' Vionccr of Science - 'I licVife .ind 

vVorK of Sir Jagadis Chandra Bose, rt.v , n sa, I.T..D., 
l-.tcs., c.i.Up CSS; by Patrick Geddcs, kite ProtoSsor 
oV Bomny, St. .yndrewj Universitv, and Professor of 
Sociolop and Civics, Universitv of Bombay, With 


equipment to follow Dr Bose through a!! his 
various researches in llie domains of physics, 
physiology, holh vegetable and animal, and 
psychology; these .sciences arc commonlv 
Uejd as distinct, and if Dr. Bose has succeeded 
la' discovering some intercrossing tracks 
•upon levels raiely attained,' it is, according 
to Professor Geddes, due not only to his 
mental versatility and inventive faculty of the 
rarest kind, but also to a strong faith in 
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cosmicx order and unity— the heritage oflndia. 
'His is in fact ‘a mind working in long sweeps 
— and attracted alike by gulfs which separate, 
and by borderlands which unite,’ and hence 
his contributions are from the very outset 
towards the unification of whole groups of 
phenomena hitherto explored separately. 
This is also the reason why his formal accept- 
ance and recognition by his European peers, 
as evidenced by the award of the Fellowship 
of the Royal Society, came so late to him. 
As Professor Geddes says 

"Among men of science full recognition comes 
earliest to 'those whose labours tie in clearly defined 
paths and well within the frontiers laid down by the 
orthodox classification of the sciences. It comes last 
and most hardly to men like Bose, who find themselves 
impelled over the frontiers as drawn, moving among 
the conceptions of different sciences and pursuing experi- 
ments in territory where, inevitably, they ace looked 
upon as intruders." It was at the special request of 
the secretary of the Roj’al Society that twenty years 
ago in igoi he gave his discourse on the sintilarity 
in the response of metal, plant and animal and in 
that discourse he said, 'Among such phenomena, 
how can we draw a line of demarcation, and say, here 
the phj slcal ends, and there the physiological begins 
such absolute barriers do not e.xist."’ 

This was too much for the leading physio- 
logists, who rightly foresaw in the drift and 
trend of Dr. Bose's researches the grave of 
some of their favourite theories, and they 
asked hint to confine himself to the field of 
electro-physics in which he had attained 
acknowledged distinction, instead of making 
excursions into regions which properly 
belonged to the physiologists. ' In winding up 
, the discussion Dr. Bose gave a bold and 
characteristic reply. He said that it seemed 
to him inexplicable that the doctrine could 
be advocated — and in the Royal Society of 
all places — that knowledge should advance 
.so far and no further ; so he could on no 
account alter a word of the paper, even 
at the risk of a refusal of publication, 
unless he were shown, on scientific grounds, 
wherein the experiments he had ^just shown 
wore faulty or defective. The result of this 
, bold stand urns that his paper was relegated 
'to the Arcliives. The fight which began that 
day has been carried on through ait these 
years, one bold' generalisation, based upon 
.a ' series of experimental demonstrations, 
following another, shocking the physiologists 
^od raising feeble ^ notes of protest, to 
be fnllow'cd by a frank acknowledgment of 
defeat and of profound admiration, till at last 
‘ his^law* ot the life— re'aclion of plants to direct 


and indirect stimulation is in the phenomenon 
of life, taken to rank as high as the universal 
theory of gravitation in the world of matter, 
and today he has no tvarmer friends than the 
physiologists who were his whilom adversaries, 
and to quote Prof. Geddes, “it w’as as though 
the entire British world ■ had been prepared, 
by every sort of experience, to receive and 
acclaim the discoveries which, in previous 
years, had seemed to be problematical and 
remote. It was as though all doors were 
flung^ wide open.’’ In ipso the significance 
of his work for the world was universally 
recognised, and Professor J. Arthur Thomson 
called him 'a prince of experimenters’ whom 
the scientists of England were proud to wel- 
come in their midst, and the climax was 
reached when ‘in a collective decision which 
had in it something of dramatic unity and 
completeness,’ physicists, his staunch admirers 
from the very beginning of his scientific 
career, physiologists and psychologists united 
in according the honour of the Fellowship of. 
the Royal Society to the man who has added, 
a marvellous new province to the Empire of 
human knowledge. 

From the day when Dr. Bose produced his' 
short electric waves, and in the words of a 
distinguished American scientist, “enriched 
physics by a number of apparatus distinguish- 
ed fay simplicity, directness and ingenuity,” 
and anticipated the marvel of wireless tele- 
graphy — his scientific results passed rapidly 
into current science and its text-books, ' 
English and Continental — and Lord Kelvin, 
Lord Rayleigh, Mr. Cornee, once President of 
the -Academy of Sciences, and other distin- 
guished physicists warmly eulogised his dis- 
coveries,— on one occasion Lord Kelvin 
limped upstairs into the ladies’ gallery and 
shook Mrs. Bose by both hands, with glowing 
congratulations on her husband’s brilliant 
work of which he wrote that it literally filled 
him with, wonder and admiration, — andThe 
Secretary of the Paris International Congress 
of Physicists 'at first felt stunned,’ and Howes, 
Hu.xley’s successor at South Kensington, said 
of his investigations on plant-life : ‘Huxley 
would have given years of his life to sec that 
experiment,' and the physiologists of Vienna 
paid him'" the generous tribute that ’Calcutta 
Avas far ahead of them in these ncAv - lines of 
investigation,’ till the day when the distin-, 
guisbcd animal physiologist vvho v/as so long 
his adversary frankly admitted his defeat by ‘‘■ 
saptig to Dr. Bose . - ' , 
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anJ tilt: miionnubit' spirit v.hifh is the %jlal 

en<Iov,menl of tbe true SanuyaVin. an*! '.\Uich 
led Dr. Boie ahva}.-i to choa.e '-he more 
ditficeU in prescrcKce to the easier path. 

'rhe present reiiewcr is no ■jtinitnt of 
science^, Ihougii lie 5 t?.s, as a str/letu, s tt nt 
the feel of ti:c gtesi masltr. anil in kitr 
life has repeatedly takeri the cast of hi-, feel, 
in the mental picture of tii*' en,ir.i*:.t sage 
which has sometimes floated V*fore iu-f \i-io». 
For a Risht Uic scientist ureioublediy is, as 
was iastinctively perceived by the South 
Indian temple priest who took him into ihs 
inner sanctuary in spite of his unortimjox 
ways, telling him that he was a great .Sadhii. 
After giving above the broadest ouiime of 
Dr. Bose's scientilic work in the britfest 
and the niost popular language, which alone 
is intelligible to the ret ievver, he will proceed 
to cull a few details of Dr. Bo-.e's life fr<i:n 


Professor Geddes’ book, and the lessaa^ t.hich 
it Iras 10 teach us, making a fatv extracts fro.m 
the excellent collcclion of specchc.', added 
to a valuable biographical notice, whicii has 
been brought out by Me.'srs. Ganesh he Co. 

Jagadis Chandra Bose tva.'; born on the 
30th November, so that at present he 

is just sixt)lw o years old. His birth place 
D Vikramp'ur in the Dacca district, whence 
come the brothers IMmohan Ghose and Mono- 
mohan Ghose, and Chandramadliab Ghosc 
(ofneiating Chief justice) and Kaliprasann.a 
Ghose the essayist. It is an ancient scat of 
learning, peculiarly riel”, in Buddhist cultural 
remains ; and the call of the mighty' rivers 
which encircle it has a stimulating, uaselll- 
ing, and adventurous effect on the mind. 
To this Prof. Geddes attributes ’‘that note 
of strenuous and persistent courage in facing 
.dangers and adversities, and of 'untiring 
cornbativeness against every' difiiculty,” which 
characterises Dr. Bose. For^ns father, w'ho 
was a Deputy Collector, in many ways much 
in advance of his time, Dr. Bose had the 
highest admiration. He tried his hand at 
many enterprises, wbich however failed. 
Referring to this, in a noble peroration, Dr. 
Bose said : 


‘'A failure ? ^ es, bat not ignoble nor altogethci 
(utile. And through v>itijesimg Ibis struggle, the sot 
-pearned to look on success or fa'lure as one, and ts 
yealtse that Mme defeats may be greater than victoiy 
To me his life b.as been one of blessing, and daih 
^hpvrog. Rcvmha^si everyone htd slid tlw 

thinn-r meant forereale 

leal-se that out of the skeletons of mvmt 
have been built vast continents. And it'isoi 


ilm v-re,.!. of .1 l.fo i ks i i-, ..nJ v f ••«„»)> "•uth ilyet, that 
w.d b. built {i'c grc.Scr kjd.’jvft t.'lc. V.’cdobOt, 
Usi.. wfy it 'biali be -0 ‘ SiU i.e dekr.?* t\mbs 
Ik.rthnnv'.hci is alv.ay,, wking Lr '..sex < late," 

Among all tlie htrotv of the ?4ababh3>aSa^ 
Karn.a «as Dr. f.avourjic. fvorn lji.*t 

low cnfde car-H- cv^ry clbadtantagc. bat be 
,aiwa)''' piavc-ti and Mughi fair down to the 
rejection of the C/bor of iii- mother Ku.nts 
of tlu' throne of the Dnpire, if he would only 
rciiounct: the Kaumvas d wjli have no 
rniv.aniagc ; 1 light but its my ohn strength !' 
As Dr. liu.vu him-df puts it : 

'This W > Vv.vs the huf> I U’.tJ IJ identify ojth my 
m-n iather—alwayr t.n f*/r the uplij of the 

p.rj.lc, yet with <' Jitlk such frequent failures, 

th.'.t to mow Kc ‘•.tmed All this too g.ive r..c 

,1 Ic^cf and lo >ef di ordVatry w-Dfluiy sbottss— 

bov. tn-J,! lb -sir, died victories mu i— .and with thw- 

.1 hi , >5 .r and r. Ji'gner id,.', of rctif.itt .ted defeat j 
and of tile true • OwW o- Uirr. v f dtJcyt. 1.1 ways 

f lo.i'e to feCi one v.iiU the spjritci my 

raCe ; witi. c.c.''> ithre thrilling v.sth ilie emotic.r. cf the 
p.,';. 1 test is Its rjylh„l tCa.rnV.g~ll.ay tS e tdy real 
and sp'ritu.al ,idv.int...tc and v.ctory is tt> ngiit fa-r," 
never !e 1,-d.e crroke.i vv.nya, but keep to the sirs’.gl.t 
pith, v. 5 ,ate'.cr lo m the v.ay 1 " 

His father provided liim wiih a solid verna- 
caisr ediicatio.u in .an elementary school in 
order that h‘a should first mi.v with and knotv 
his own people .and hi* own mothcr-tosguc 
(later in life he v, as pre: idenl of the Bengal 
Academy csf f-itcraturc for sevcr.ai ye.ars), and 
his mother offered him her ottn jewels in 
order to ednoite him in England, his father 
deciding, with what true foreaight we know " 
now, that, in the words of Dr. Bose, he was 
to rule none bur himself, and must not try 
for the Indian Civil Service andbeaa admints- ‘ 
trator. Armed with letters of introduciion 
from home, and with his B.Sc. degrees from 
Cambridge and London, he succeeded, 
through the intervention of Lord Ripon. then 
Governor General, to force an entrance into 
the Higher Educational Service, but he" wa.s 
given Two-thirds the pay of a European, 
which was further cut do’wn to half as his 
appointment was only officiating. He decided 
to do the full work, to show that Indians 
could be as successful teachers of science" as 
Europeans, but resolved never to touch the 
cheque received by him monthly as his pay, 
till this heroic protest succeeded in undoing 
the wrong. By selling bis family properties 
and his mothers per*ona! "properties with 
her full consent, he paid up yS per cent of his, 
father’s debts. The creditors e.vpressed them- 
selves fully satisfied, but -Dr. Bose was not. 
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and for the next nine years he struggled until 
out of his own earnings the balance of 35 
per cent which the creditors had renounced 
was paid them in full. The story of the silent 
opposition of the Education Department 
and even of the jealousy of his European 
colleagues may be gleaned from the earlier 
chapters of Prof. Geddes’ book, but the 
Government, finding the recognition of Dr. 
Bose’s work would redound to its credit, sent 
him to Europe on four successive scientific 
deputations, and paid him a large sum as back 
pay on the eve of his retirement, having dis- 
covered that he was unjustly kept out of the 
highest grade ( the whole of this sum has 
gone to the Bose Institute, with Lady Bose's 
own savings ), and gazetted him as Professor 
Emeritus, on full pay instead of .pension. lie 
was also knighted and given other decora- 
tions, and his Institute has been substantially 
helped by the Government. Impressed by Dr. 
Bose’s early researches. Lord Lister, Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society, Lord Kelvin, and 
several other distinguished scientists of Great 
Britain presented a memorial for^the establish- 
ment of a central laboratory for advanced 
research work in the Presidency College, 
Calcutta, and inspite of the Secretarjf of 
State’s recommendation ( 1897 ) the scheme 
was effectively delayed by departmental 
cogwheels. Prof. Geddes Significantly adds : 

"It is worthy of remarlr th.at the cogwheels suddenly 
became mobile when Bo«e had ne.ared the period of 
retirement from Government service ” 

But out of evil coineth good, and thence- 
forth Dr. Bose was more resolved than ever 
to establish a Research Institute of his own. 
As he himself says in his dedication ; 

"My own experience told me how he.avy, some- 
times even crushing, arc the difficulties which confront 
an enquirer iiere in Indi.a ; yet it made me stronger 
in’ my determination, that I should make the path of 
those who Would follow me less arduous, and that 
Ind a should never relinquish what has been won for 
her after years of struggle.’’ 

" Though be seems never to iiave evaded any fight 
for principles, he was the more mdiflerent to personal 
adv.antage. He .answered the criticisms of ‘his friends 
by saying that he had long ago made up lus mind to 
choose not the ca.sier but the more difficult patlt ; tliat 
appeared to him the true scope for manhood." , 

After the rejection of his paper by the 
Royal Society to which reference has been 
made above, Dr. Bose wrote : 

_ "I do not yet see my way clearly, but I shall take 
It up time after time, if only to show that one man’s 
strength and resoluteness of purpose can face any 
cotqbtnation. It is not for me to Sit with folded h.md;. 

4 = 2-13 


in resignation. I do not believe in miracles ; but the 
miracle shall happen this time; for I know that I am 
fighting for the establishment of truth ’’ ’ ^ 

Professor Geddes says : ' 

"Bose has sometimts, and not unmtuwdlj’, been 
criticised as unpmctiLal for m iking no profit from his 
inventions. But as to this he was determined from the 
first, llis child memory had been impressed by the 
pure white flowers otTerca [by lus grandmother] m 
Indian worship , and it came early to him that what- 
ever offerings his life could make should be untainted 
by any considerations of personal .advantage . An 
American friend, indignant with what seemed such 
unpractical quixotism, forthwith patented the invention 
m his name in Americs, but Bose would not use his 
rights, and .dlowed the patent to lapse Bose's position 
simply st.ated, it is the position of the old Rishis of 
India, of whom he is increasingly recognised by his 
countrymen .as a renewed type, and whose best tcac,h- 
tng was ever open to .all witling to accept It.’’ "It was 
not until 1 894 when reaching his thirtyfifth year, that 
Bose felt free enough definitely to start regular work 
as .an investigator'", indeed on that birthday, Indian 
fashion, he made to himself that vow.” 

Hotv amply that vow has been fulfilled, is 
now known to the world at large. 'But it is 
not so avidely known that Dr. Bose knows 
his country — India — as even few Indians 'do, 
cosmopolitan and a citizen of the world 
though he be, and that in the company of 
his beloved spouse, he has made pilgrimages 
to every corner of the land of his birth, down 
to the difficult hill journey to Kedarnath and 
Badrinath, and the socio-religious education 
of travel, and the intensive influence of reli- 
gion at these sacred meeting places made him 
feel, as nothing else could, that the real 
unity of India was something incomparably 
deeper and, older than her modern political 
unity, resting as it did bn sacred and, epic 
literature and iegend for the people, (and on 
great and ancient philosophies, which are 
not merely cultivated by fhe classically edu- 
cated, but deeply diffused, for good and 
evil, throughout the people as well. "India, 
then," says Professor Geddes, "though not a 
nation in a European sense, is something 
not merely less, but more. ‘ 

It IS rather the .amlogue of Europe , ;wd though 
even vaster m popuhtioti, and more varied in climates 
and peoples, has a more diffused and 'often deeper 
community of spirit. That spfnt not even the conquests 
of Islam hav e broken, nor , yet the modern rule and 
other influences of the West. This it i- which is 
stirring towards its renaiss,ance,..,and this it is whidi 
■wiH mote fully revive Its old values, and .adjust them 
anew with those of the Western world. This indeed is 
wh.atmany of its pioneers, like Bose among others, 
h.avc throughout their lives, .and e<ach in bis own way, 
t>een doing, and yet more fully prcp.ving for,” 
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And Dr. Bose, recalling ail the mem- 
ories of his pilgrimages, is apt to say 

“With ai! these experiences, India has made me 
and l.ept me as her son 1 feel her li^’c and unitx deep 
beloA all.” “In this rid pride of Ind.a as =iif> was,and 
hopes of her as she mav be, on one hand, no le^s than 
jn his peculiarly full and wide participation in Western 
science on the other, X. e see at once the tno uniting 
forces x.hich found expression in the foundation of the 
Bose Research Institute." 

The last tvords of his dedication were ; 

“But the past shall be reborn in a yet nobler future. 
We stand here to-d^ and resume xxork tomorrow, so 
that by the efforts of our lit cs and our unshaken faith 
in the futurex.e may all help to build the greater India 
yet to be.” 

The speeches delivered by Sir J C. Bose 
on various occasions and at various places 
breathe a lofty spirit of patriotism, of that 
enffghtened and true fove ot' country which 
is not satisfied with the mere negative and 
easy virtue of recounting the past glories of 
the motherland, but wants to see her occupy 
the pride of place by her present and future 
achievements. At Madura, after Msiting 
the temples, he said : 

"In traxelling all over the xxorld, xvh.ch I have done 
several times, I was struck fay two great characteristics 
of different nations. One" characteristic of certa-n 
nations b bvmg for the future. All the modern na- 
tions are striving to wm force and po.ver from nature. 
There b another 3ass of men who live on the glory of 
the past . We have still a great and mighty ijturc 
before us, a future that will justify our anccstrv In 
talking about ancestry, do we ever reah'e that the 
only way in which v.e can do honour to our p,ist is 
not to boast of v.hat our ancestors h axe done but to 
catty out in the future something as great, if not 
greater than they ^ .\re we to be a living nation, to be 
proud of our ancestry and try to v,in renown by 
continuous achievements t These mighty monuments 
that i see around me tel! us what has been done till 
very recent times, I have travelled oxer some of the 
greatest ruins of the Universities of India. I have 
been to the ruins of the University of Taxila in the 
farthest corner of India which attracted the people of the 
west and the cast i have been to the rums of Nalandi, 
a University v-hich invited ai! thev.est to gain knowl 
ledge under its intellectual fostering But are you to 
foster the dead honours or to try to bring back your 
University in India and drag once more from the 
rest of the world people who would come and derive 
knowledge from India ? It is in that way and th,at 
way alone that we can win our self-respect and 
make our life and the life of the nation worthy." 

At the foundation of the Hindu University 
at Benares he said ; 


“When through narrow conceit a nation r^ards 
itself seUsafilcient and cuts itself from the stimulus 
of the outside world, then intellectual decay must 
incv.tably follow. So far as regards the receptive 
function. Then there is another function in the intel- 
lectual life of a nation, that of spontaneous oatfiovv, 
that giving out of its life by which the world is enriched. 
When the nation has lo^f this power, v.hen it mwely 
receives, but cannot give oot, then its healthy life is 
over, and it sinks into a degenerate existence which 
is purely’ parasitic. Let them not talk of the glories 
of the past til! they have secured for her her true 
place among the intellectual nations of the world. 
Let them find out how she had fallen from her high 
estate and ruthlessly put an end to all that self-satis- 
fied and little-minded vanity w hich had been the cause 
of their fatal weakness What was it that stood in her 
way ^ Was her mind paralxsed by weak superstitious 
fears ? That was not so for her great thinkers, the 
Rbhis, always stood for freedom of intellect and 
while Galileo was imprisoned and Bruno burnt for 
their opinions, they boldly declared that even the 
Vedas were to be rejected if they did not conform to 
truth.” 

We shall now close our review, which is 
more or less a series of extracts from the 
excellent biography of Professor Geddes, 
with another extract from the same source. 

"The life history of Jagadis Bose is worthy of close 
and ardent considwation by all voung Indians whose 
purpose is shaping itself towards the service of sc ence 
or other high cause of the intelligence or the social 
sp'int ,. The countless obstacles vihich had to be sur- 
mounted only called forth in Bose all the endurance 
and all the effort which are Latent in manly natures, 
welding them to the fullest strength of character and 
intensity of thought by which alone a great lifetask 
can be accomplished. In contemplating the great 
career of his countryman the y oung Indian will be sti- 
mulated to put brain and hand to fine tasks, nothing 
fearing. Thus will he be inspired not onlx to recover 
the noble intellectual traditions of the Indian past, but 
to restate these traditions in modern terras, and find 
the greatest challenge for mind and soul in achieving 
their vital relation with the coming age ” 

Professor Geddes’ biography of this great 
Indian tvill be a beacon-light to all aspiring 
souls in India, who will learn from it how the 
motherland can still fashion out of the race 
personalities of the most outstanding emi- 
nence, both in the international world of 
science and in the loftier domain of character. 
For those w’ho cannot afford to buy or procure 
it, the more modest volume published by 
Messrs. Ganesh and Co., will serve the same 
purpose. 
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Lokamanya Tilak. 

In these days of bitter political contro- 
versies and recriminations, it is pleasant 
and encouraging to think of the unanimity 
with which Indian men and women of all 
shades of political opinion have paid their 
tributes of respect to the memory of Loka- 
manya Tilak, the strong, undaunted and 
selfless son of the Motherland, whose 
character was as pure as his aims were 
high. That organs of the radical camp 
should praise him is nothing surprising. 
But the organs of the liberal or “moder- 
ate” party, too, have done him honour, 
some with a praiseworthy enthusiasm 
which shines through the measured lan- 
guage used by them. With two notorious 
exceptions, even the Anglo-Indian papers 
have shown their appreciation of the 
greatness of the hero of Maharashtra. 

' Neighbours belonging to an opposite 
school of thought are generally able to 
detect more of the faults of a man than 
those who usually live at a distance. For 
this reason when even such neighbours 
give a man his due meed of praise, such just 
tribute should be accepted as more convin- 
cing than eulogy coming from colleagues, 
followers, and admirers. For this reason 
we attach great importance to the article 
which Principal Paranjpye has contri- 
buted to the Servant of India, in which he 
has tried to give a critically just estimate 
of the character, intellect, scholarship, 
and career of the great leader of Maha- 
rashtra, ^ ending with the declaration that 
in him lived a Great Man. Eqtially signi- 
ficant is Sir Narayan Chandavarkar’s 
appreciation of the great scholar and 
patriot in the Times of India, in which 
some causes of Lokamanya Tilalc’s great 
influence arc thus described 

. “Ilis fearlessness, his love of the commonalty, 
living among the people as one of the people, 
accessible to all, his forceful and yet simple 
Marathi and, above all, his pure private 
character,., gave him a hold on the popular 


imagination amounting almost to the divine. 
Even these would have fallen short of what they 
have been if he had not the heroism of suffering. 
That has led many to deify him. 

Sir Narayan concludes his appreciation 
in the following well-weighed sentences ; — 

Now that he_ is gone, our personal and 
political hostilities,_such as they were of this 
mortal life, are laid to rest. Whatever' our 
differences and personal conflicts and vilifica- 
tions, the man’s fearlessness, doggedness, love of 
his country, his desire to arm it with self-respect 
and the singleness of purpose with which he 
pursued his aims in his own way without 
abating his ardour a bit to the last of his life, 
and the courage and doggedness with which he 
carried on his campaign against death and 
disease in his last hours, just as he had carried 
on his political campaign throughout his life, all 
these will be remembered for ever. He has made 
his mark in history, and as one who differed 
from him seriously and held some of his methods 
to be detrimental to the abiding interests of the 
future of the countrj’, I join in the deepest 
mourning over his death and in mourning and 
paying my respectful memory to him— all the 
more respectful because I_ have all along been 
opposed to him in politics and social reform. 
Let me add that his purity of private character 
and his genius and scholarship have given him 
that strong hold on the admiration and the 
adoration of the people which he has attained 
and which he would not have perhaps attained 
but for them. Ilis figure has become history — 
and it has its lights and shades, but the shades 
should fall back and the lights become our 
beacons •’ 

In politics. The Indian Social Reiormer 
of Bombay is an organ of independent 
opinion adhering neither to the “Moderate” 
nor to the“bxtremist”school of politicians. 
It is also an independent organ of the 
social reform party, to_ which Mr. Tilak 
did not belong. H or this reason and also 
because of the generally thoughtful charac- 
ter of the writings of the editor of that 
paper, its estimate of the great Nationa- 
list leader should receive due attention. 
How popular Mr. Tilak was will appear 
from the dimensions of his funeral pro- 
cession. The i?eTorjtner writes : — ' 

“The largest funeral procession witnessed in 
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Boaibav in recent ycats was that o! Mr Dada- 
bliai Raorop. Mr» Tilab’s totally eclipsed it. 
Most of tUofcc wlio 'Milnucd Mr. D-adabhai's 
remains, to tbe Towirol S'luiee were English- 
educated men, Mr Tilak’s body e\ as treniaicd 
on the sands of Cliowpati in the prc.stnce of a 
%-ast concourse to which the working classes of 
the population ' contributed as tn.ain" as the 
English-educated class, Thcdiflereiice marks the 
distinction betwcqn the polities of the two 
leaders. That, Jtowever, niade_ no difierence to 
the resident European population, w’hich was 
as conspicuous by its ahsence in Mr. Dadahliai's 
as in Mr. Tilak’s funeral procession. Govern- 
ment IIousc also as coniplclely ignored the one 
as ilie other. One lost opporLunitj- more !...” 

The Indian Social lieforwcr answers 


and adiuinstrntivc, and bear the responsibilities 
of Government. Constructive measures are the 
duly of tliose who arc responsible for the go- 
vernment of the country and we are not respon- 
sible." 

Mr. Tilak’.s reply was quite sound. 
^Ye find a similar reply made by Mr. 
Asquith in the course of a speech which 
he made on the 19th June last on un- 
necessary ministries and the consequent 
extravagant expenditure, in replj" to the 
demand that, mere destructive criticism 
being of little use, constructive schemes 
for the reduction of expenditure should be 
formulated, the ex-Premier said : 


the charge that Mr. Tilak "leaves behind 
him no constructive work to his credit," 

In the sentences quoted below. 

"In the hi-story of a nation it if cj.trcniely 
difficult to diaw a line between what ts 
destructive and what is coitsiructitc The 
extinction of slavery was a merely destructive 
measure, but wdthout it the giound could 
not be cleared for the brotherhood of man. 
Much social reform work during tic last 
century has been condemned by the orthodox 
as merely destructive. We have been often 
asked as regards the abolition of caste, as we 
are asked to-day about non-co-operation, what 
is your alternative ? Our rcplt- in the one case 
as in the other, is that there is no need for an 
alternative- Caste must go in order that the 
nation maj’ grow, Mr. Tilak started in his pub- 
lic career with the conviction that there can be 
no political salvation unless the bureaucracy 
was destroyed," 

- Sir Narayau Chandavavkar has given 
-Mr. Tilak’s owm reply, and that in its his- 
torical setting, in the following passage ; 

There was a public meeting held at Uombay 
in the early nineties to oppose some measuie 
planned by Government. I do not remember now 
exactly 'w'hat measure it w-as. Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta presided at the meetingheld in the Fraraji 
Cpw'asjce Hall. Sir Pherozeshah had invited Mr. 
Tilak specially to attend the meeting and join 
the delibei ations^ Before the meeting was held 
Hiere was a private deliberation at which Mr. 
Tilak happened’ to be present'and some oncat 
-that informal deliberation said, “What is the 
use of bolding a public meeting and merely criti- 
cising and opposing the measure of Government 
unless j'ou are ready with a constructive niea- 
,sure of your own r’> Mr. Tilak, who till then was 
silent, at once burst out and replied : 

LcHvf ™ to formulate cons- 
hkS Government 

lablinir ue +n .^nto its confidence by 

S ns to share its highest oflices, executive 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer had asked 
them to show how cxpcndiluie could be reduced. 
The proper answer to that was, “Do it for your- 
self. M bat are j'ou therefor? If you feel that 
yon cannot do it, that it is beyond j'our 
resources and the st.atcsmanship of yourself and 
your colleagues, then make way for somebody 
else who can." (Cheers.) It was puerile and 
trifling with the situation to try to throw upon 
tile House of Commons the duty of saying in 
which particular quarter large reductions of 
expenditure should be made. A Government 
which could pot discharge that elementary duty 
under conditions so jjrave and abnormal as 
tliose at present prevailing was a Government 
which by its own confessions was inadequate 
to the needs aiid the responsibilities which were 
imposed upon it. 

The Indian Social Reformer's estimate 
of Lokamanya Tilak’s work aud worth 
finds expression in a passage which we 
quote below almost in full. 

' ...in point of general capacity Mr. Tilak 
stood in the front rank of contemporary minds, 
jjjs rcseaiches into the chronology of what is 
called, pre-historic India, show consummate 
qualities _ of patient investigation, accurate 
scholarship, and illuminating _ insight. His 
commentar 3 - on the Gita is evidently the ex- 
positioa of his own philosophic creed. In his 
last days, it is said, he seldom spoke of politics, 
but frequently recited his favourite verses from 
the Bhaffavad Gita. His last words before he 
lost consciousness are reported to have been the 
memorable verse which declares that the 
: Cosmic Soul gracious^- condescends to our 
■world whenever the moral order is in danger 
t of destruction. Another great hook puts ■the 
same idea in a different form when it says 
3 that God has not left Himself without a 
: witness in any age or country. This ancient 
intuition is'crystallisedin theco'mmon experience 
t that, in communities not devitalised by their 
own spiritual derelictions,, the hour always 
E brings forth the 'man it most needs. For a 


• ti. 



Lokamanya Bal . , , . , • ' , 

patriot, painfully conscious of the wide divef- index d£‘'’ _tlieii', pte-oecupation. Polirics- 'vefe 
gence between endeavour and achievement,'. ’ jjofcMr. Tilak’s pre-occupation. ; The dim-depths 
there' can.be no affirmation’ more full.of comfort of the past and ■ the effulgent ; iinfolding'. of 
at his last moment. It is an ihvetefate Indian eternity , in Time, were the high- themes most' 
belief that men’s last thoughts' are.the -tnie ' congenial to his spirit. We , remember to have 
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reiid thst. lie often. sMd so. it Eis connt^^ a 
need tia-t coastraiaed him to 'a sphere Tdiich, 
under the circumstances, is siafrclariv barrea 
ofcreative opportcaities '"or chitdrea of the sou. 
He stud; to hE task "rimlr agaicst tre-nendous 
odds. He scomeu dcu^hts and tiTed laoorious 
days.’ Here, again, his' Gita philosophy, _ no 
doubt, stood n^35 ia "ood stead. Se lived 
K'hat tnay traiy be called a dedicated life. .Mi 
through* the Hiirry years of its existence, there 
have been fevr points of agreement between the 
policy of the Reformer and that of Mr. Tilak. 
Bat Mway^ it has admired the greatae=s oi the 
man behind the politician who treated social 
reforms as a matter of expediency. sad notv 
that he has passed behind the veil, we think 
not of our diiterences but of the abiding con- 
tribution which he hts made to the nation’s 

heritage. -IVe are no lorger called upon to 

f.gct an aggreS'we bureauorx.cy claiming 
permaueucy of tenure, bat a eonciliatory one 
^king merjy fortune to v.'iad up its affairs. 
Mr. Ti!a’a,‘s S2cnf.ce= and sufrenngs have largely 
contributed to this resula More t’aan t’nat, 
he has Ic.’t t:« the esam pie of a selfless patriot, 
working single-heartedly for what he conceived 
to be the good of his country and his people. 

The opinion of the Bombay Subodba 
Patzilza, the organ of the Prarthana 
Samaj, is tvorth quoting, because, as it 
says, ’‘We have not been worshippere” 
in the same temple with Mr. Tilah. “We 
do not belong to his school. We do not 
take our aims and ideas from him. 2ilanv 
a time, in these columns, wc have 
criudsed bis opinions, methods and aims.” 

Bat we cannot forget that behind all these 
was a 'great man, a sclf-less man, a man in 
whom the love of the Motherland was the 
foremost thought of all, and who worked’for his 
goal with a courage, persistency of will, and 
single-point^ness, rare at ail times, and rare, 
'above all things, in the days in which our lot is 
cast- ''The characteristic of heroism is per- 
sistency,’’ says Carlyle. -Mid in that sense he 
was a real hero. .Ixd as a hero we will recall 
him, apart from opiaioas. Because opinions 
change, die, and become no more. Character 
abides. 

The same paper speaks of his forceful 
and vigorous personality, his courage, his 
intellectual and moral force, his tenacity 
of will and strength of purpose, his intense 
love for his country, his overwhelming 
self-sacrifice, his utter disregard of all 
considerations of personal safety and ease, 
his utter fearlessness, the buoyant and 
ever hopeful spirit in winch he went 
through his sufierings for his opinions, 


his simple personal life and noble private 
character, his plain living and high think- 
ing. his being abovethe temptatioas of pdf 
and honours, his supreme dedication, his 
concentrated work, his tremendous force 
and energy, his absolute disregard of self, 
and, "above all, his clean, pure and simple 
personal life in which scholarship and a 
practical spirit were so singularh" well 
combined.” ‘’Whatever else we may say 
of him, we cannot deny to him the title 
of one of India’s greatest sons, who dedi- 
cated his life, his talents, his energy' and 
his all to the service of his Motherland.” 

Praise of the kind we hare quoted 
above, coming from vario'us persons and 
Darcies holding views different from those 
of Mr Tiiak, is praise, the value of which 
cannot be questioned or overrated. 

Leaving aside the nice distinction be- 
tween what is constructive and what is 
destructive in a political reformer’s acti- 
rlties. we find that Lokamanya Tilak 
did do many things which are of an 
undoubtedly positive character. After 
passing the b,a. esamination with" hon- 
ours and taldng his degree in law, he 
did not propose to make himself a money- 
making macliine. With some friends of 
his, be resolved to dedicate himself to the 
service of the Motlierland. The friends 
started together the Poona New EngEsh 
School, and also the Kesaxi and the 
Mabratta newspapers. The school deve- 
loped into a college and the Fergusson 
College was established in 1SS5. He and 
his friends were also the founders and first 
self-denying band of workers of the far- 
femed Deccan Education Society. Of this 
early period of -Vlr. Tilak’s career. Sir 
Narayau Chandarafkar tdis an anecdote 
which does great credit to the discernment 
and breadth of toleration of the late 
Mr, Justice M. G. Kanade, Sir Naravan 
writes : — 

It was the Fooaa season of 1S79 : One 

evening I accompanied tne late Mr. Shan’Kar 
PauGurang Pandit tor a walk and there met the 
late Mr. Agaxkar, Mr. Tilak and hir. Apte. 
When daring the walk Mr. Shankar Pandurang 
Pandit met Mr. Agarkar and Mr. Tilak and 
Mr. Apte, Mr. Agarkar said they were going to 
see him and take his advice about their intention 
to form a bodv consisting of themselves and 

•’-f ^ 
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ot'aers life nxetabers for tlie purpose c. start- 
:no- a Higii School v.hiel: was later 
dCTtloped into a Coliege and also^ pu.d,=B>a" 
te.'O tveekiv neivspapsrs, one la EngliS»2 ml the 
other in Marathi, to be called the Ma’-.-tha and 
The Ke^&r'i respectivclv, to advocate th • oopuiar 

tnorning: ]SIr. Paudsts-nd I v to see 
ilr. Ranade. Mr. Pandit had a tab. -A-i'-ti :Mr. 
Eanade about the interview he had v. -.tn Mr. 
A^arkar and with Air. TiIal:....Sonie dnnbt was 
e^ressed as to whether the nev society with 
stsch elements in it might not prote toteilj- 
antagonistic to Govemmeatand to social reform 
to social reformers. Afr. Ra.nade with his 
broad spirit of toleration said, ‘‘Here up to 
now oar public workers have been men earning 
their bread by service under Government and 
sparing such time as they can get for public 
work. But now here arc these young men, 
whatever their opinions be, ready to saenfee 
themselves entirely for the service of the country 
The second stage of oar public life has come and 
it is our duty^ to encourage them instead of 
microscopicall.v considering thdr faults and 
shortcomings.’’ There the conversation stopped. 

Subodha Patrika. writes of the Kesari 
(we purposely quote from this organ of a 
school opposed to Mr. Tilak’s party) : 

The Kesaii won its wat' to popular support, 
recognition'and worship, among other things, 
by its direct style, by its mastery of its own. 
■view-point, and by the energy of the great per- 
sonahty behind it. It has never minced matters 
in driving its own. gospel home to the hearts of 
its vast reading public.. .The Kesari was written 
in sentences that stuck and burnt into the heart 
and soul of its readers. Every phrase went piier- 
cing through. The shot told and it was meant 
to tell....no paper in the DeCcan is so virile as the 
Kesari. 

His hooks are also a positive achieve- 
ment. 

His two works the “Orion” and the “.Arctic 
Home in the Vedas” are written with a view to 
determine the date of the Vedas from the astro- 
nomical data available in the Yedic hymns. And 
all this was accomplished in moments of enfor- 
ced leisure v. hen he was compulsorily withdravrn 
from his active and busy life as a politician, and 
without the command of a good and well- 
stocked library or any books worth the name, 
Arctic Home ^vzs written in Jail when AXr. Tilak 
had nothing tvith him except Max: AlnUer’s 
translation and text of the Vedas, The same 
was the case with his uiiting oi“ Gitas ahasya." 
It was written at Mandalay where there could 
not possibly be as many books athand|for refer- 
ence as the scholarly ■work is supposed to 
require. These have been thus a raarvelloas feat 
of memory, of great iatdlectsal effort, and of a 
knowledge that was as well assimilated as it 


was ready at any moincnt for use, not to r^er 
to its depth, width and variety. “The Gita- 
ra/)asra”.apart from the standpoint it develqpes 
on the te.xt ofthe •'Gita”, is atniceoneaming, 
not only on philosophical but on pracric^, evety- 
dar matters of social and political lite, and a 
model of lucid, clear, straight and forcible 
Marathi prose These three works will ever bear 
witness to Mr. Tilak’s genius. _ They will show 
that he was not a mere politician bat a scholar 
in the real sense of the word. — Subodba Patrika. 

In the biographical sketch of Eoka- 
manya Tilak pablished by Mr. _ G- A. 
Nati^an, of the “Moderate” party, it is re- 
lated how* during the extremely severe 
famine of 1898 “Mr. Tilak with that love 
for the masses which was the strongest 
point of his public life, rushed to the r^- ^ 
cue,” how he opened cheap grain shops in 
Poona, and how be framed a scheme for 
relieving the distress of the mill weavers 
of Sholapur. “When plague broke out, 
Mr. Tilak worked among the poor and 
the destitute. He opened a Hindu Plague 
Hospital, moved among the people, joined 
the volunteers in their work of inspection 
or relief, and undaunted by the epidemic, 
stood by the afflicted and the stricken.” 
(Natesan.) This was positive work. 

The Shivaji Commemoration Movement 
is another positive achievement of his. By 
this he intended and was able to revive 
the national spirit of the people of Maha- 
rashtra. 

Another positive achievement of his, 
the like of which is not to be found, at ^ 
least not to the same extent, elsewhere in 
India outside Maharashtra, is thus des- 
cribed in the Subodba Patrika : 

Politics and the masses ; these two he was 
the first to bring together in Maharasktra, or 
for the matter of that, in IVestem India. And 
It was because he did so that the powers that 
be have^ ceased to twit the politics of the 
educated as that of the microscopic minority. 

In our opinion, talang into considera- 
tion his character, intellectual powers, 
scholarship, unconquerable spirit, persis- 
tence, strength to suffer, democratic 
accessibility and sociability with the edu- 
cated and well-to-do and the masses alike, 
Ms practical sense, his refraining from do- ^ 
ing anything in any wav which might end 
in drarving down -upon him any decoration, 
recognition, or title from Government, 




selfless love of the Motherland and faith 
in the Power which rules the destinies of 
nations and does'not leave any righteous 
effort without the help that It deserves, — 
taking all these into consideration, 
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Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak was the 
greatest political leader modern India 
has produced. Our differences with him 
on the subject of social reform were 
serious, though we believe he was not 
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opposed to social reform in itself— lie 
thought it might and ought to be attended 
to when political solidarity and freedom 
had been achieved. Even as regards some 
of his political methods and principles we 
have thought he was wrong. But inspite 
of these differences, we have never during 
his life time refrained from paying to him 
our homage of respect and admiration, 
whdn the occasion demanded it, for his 
high motives, his self-dedication, his un- 
tamed and unbroken manliness, his fight 
to the death with the bureaucracy, his 
strong intellect and deep scholarship, his 
love and reverence for the Motherland, 
and his abiding faith in an overruling 
Providence. 

A Quiet Worker and a Noble Gift. 

Bengal has hitherto heard little of Dr 
Surendranath Das Gupta, M. a., rh. d., 
who has been steadily working as a re- 
search scholar on Hindu Philosophy for 
the last nine years, during which he has 
been a professor of the Chittagong College. 
After passing the M. A., examination in 
Sanskrit and Philosophy and winning the 
Griffith Prize, he has devoted, on an 
average, twelve hours daily to his work 
in his study, and the result is embodied 
in the following books and manuscripts : 
(1) A Study of Patanjali ( just published 
by the Calcutta University ). (2) The 
Yoga Philosophy in relation to other sys- 
tems of thought ( Doctorate thesis, to be 
published by the Calcutta University ). 
(3) Natural Philosophy of the Ancient 
Hindus ( to be published by the same 
authority ). (-il History of Indian Philo- 
sophy from the earliest times to Jiva 
Goswami, in three volumes ( ready for 
publication in England ). (5) Introduc- 
tion to the Tantra Philosophy. 

Dr. Das Gupta belongs to a learned 
Vaidya family of Gaila in Barisal, wffiere 
he has resuscitated the family tol, existing 
for the last 140 years, and animated it 
with new vigour and life under the name 
of the Kabindra College. He has now 
taken long furlough and sailed for 
England from Colombo on the 9 th August. 
He carries with him a library of Sanskrit 
books and his object is to prosecute 
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researches in European philosophy aud 
uaderstand the true value of European 
culture as w^ell as to deliver lectures on 
Indian philosophy and culture at different 
University centres both in technical and 
popular form. Dr. Das Gupta has speaal- 
ised in modern Indian philosophy since 
the time of Sankara. Sankara is popular- 
ly known as the last great philosopher 
that India has produced, but anyone who 
has seen the vast collection of authors m 
Dr. Das Gupta’s sanctum coming down 
to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries of 
the Christian era and belonging to all 
parts of India, wrill have to disabuse 
himself entirely of that notion. The truth 
appears to be that the stream of Sanskrit 
culture, which has manifested itself at its 
best in its philosophy, did not altogether 
run dry before the advent of the British. 
It is the aim of Dr. Das Gupta to initiate 
some European scholars Into the post-San- 
karian developments of Indian philosophy. 

Dr. Das Gupta, as a College professor, 
had some leisure, but he could not have 
turned it to the best possible use but for 
the munificence of a patron wffiose good 
work it is now our duty to record. From 
the year 1917 Maharaja Sir Manindra 
Chandra Nandi, k c.i.e., proved himself a 
veritable Moecenas to the subject of our 
sketch by offering him Es. 300 a month 
for the purchase of books for a research 
library, the grant to continue so long as 
necessary, without any limit of time. Dr. 
Das Gupta’s library was a place of pilgrim- 
age for all visitors to Chittagong. It was 
at once choice, select, and vast. The best 
books in Sanskrit, English,' and Bengali, 
published in all parts of the world with a 
sprinkling of German and French books, 
relating to philosophy and allied subjects, 
were to be found there. Ample means 
and a well-directed mind went to its 
making and there are few private libra- 
ries in Bengal to compare with it. The Ma- 
haraja of Kasimbazar has further formally 
undertaken to bear the cost of publishing 
Dr. Das Gupta’s “History of Indian Phi- 
losophy” in England, as well as the entire 
expense of his research tour in Europe 
and America, no time-limit being feed. 
The Alaharaja’s public benefactions in the 
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The Lokamanya’s Body Being Carried to the Cremation Grounds. 

cause of education are well laiown, bat ample facilities ‘ for the prosecution of his 
his discovery of a scholar of Dr. - Uas researches in’ India and Europe is a noble 
Gupta’s type and providing him with act of discriminating liberality for which 
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the couatrj' has no less cause to be grate- 
ful than for his other educational gifts. 

Dr. Das Gupta has fine natural gifts, 
and deep erudition. He has devoted ten 
years of close application to his subject. 
His sadhana. has proved that he possesses 
in an eminent degree that element of 
genius which has been defined by Carlyle 
as an infinite capacitj’ for taking pains. 

In private life he is simple and unosten- 
tatious. He is a fine tj'pe of the modem 
Indian savant, whose mind has not* been 
cramped b3’^ his love of the ancient sages 
but has room enough in it for all that is 
best in world-thought. The people of 
Chittagong have given him a heart3' send- 
off in the Jatramohan Towm Hall and we 
wish him God-speed and hope that his 
European mission will prove a complete 
success. He will walk among the shad3' 
academic groves and cloistered halls of 
the European universities, which are so 
favoixrable to the quiet work to which he 
intends to devote himself. It is to a great 
extent by our contibutions to such fields 
as these that our new national life is to 
be built up. Professor Das Gupta has 
hitherto busied himself wdth analysis and 
research. Equipped with the best culture 
of the East and the West, his great aim is 
to devote himself in future to constructive 
and synthetic work, of the superiorit3' of 
which to mere research he is fully convinc- 
ed. It is by our original contributions 
to thought and science that we shall 
justify our national right to exist, and 
research is valuable onfy as a means to 
that end, and no one knows it better than 
the learned professor a brief account of 
^Yhose aims and activities we have pre- 
sented before our readers to day. 

Where Will It End ? 

I wrote in the Modem Review of 
March, 1920, about Naboth’s Vineyard, 

and how the parable had been illustrated 

in East Africa. . ' 

To-day, we are witnessing the s^e 

parable on a far more extended scale. My 

heart is too sore, while the news 
fresh to write at length about it. Lord 
Milner’s pronouncement means 

^or?Lrlessth the death-blow to the 


Indian communit3-, if it remains unc 
lenged. For what is permanent infenonty 
and subjection except a living death . 

Where will it all end ? Ever3' ^ 
continent of the earth is more and more 
being devoured b3' the white race, w ^ 
its ever rapacious greed. It matters notj 
whether the country' is situated, as has 
Africa is, on the equator, — every'wher 
alike the devouring greed goes on apact 
Nothing can stop it, — no decency, 
moral consideration, no idea of justice, a 
generosity'. Nothing can hold back 
hand that grabs, and grabs, and 
grabs, — now at Mesopotamia, ao\y a 
Svria, now at Morocco, now at InpolU 
now at East Africa. Will this aw a 
gluttony never cease ? 

America is busy', at the present mo 
ment, making more stringent her bars 
anti-Asiatic laws. Presidents selected ' 
their party, whether Democrat or Repu 
lican, are eagerly \'y'ing with one anotn 
in bidding for the political asset of 
white men’s hate against the Asiatic. 

Australia is setting up the preposterous 
claim, as her fixed will and law, t a 
not only shall the many thousand square 
miles of tropical Northern Territory re 
main unoccupied, rather than be t e 
of Asia, but that even the 
territories of the whole Sout „ 

shall be kept as a white ® ^ 

Australians are clamorous y gry 
even bellicose, because a few 
islands in the North Paafic^ have been 

ceded to Japan. . , 

The European population, everywhere 
alike, whether in South or East or CenteM 
Africa, is more and more determined m 
its own mind to eject, by every kind ot 
bullying pressure, the Asiatic from the 
whole of Africa. 

This means, in the long nm, that nearly 
two thirds of the human race are to be 
cooped and penned up in the South Eastern 
comer of Asia, w'hile the European over- 
runs the world. 

The only possible meaning of tms, m 
the distant future, is a far more tern 
convulsion of humanity than the worl 
civilised man has ever seen 
Shantiniketan. C. F. Axdhews. _ 



NOTES 



Mr. Lajpat Jlai‘s Appeal to the 
Moderates. 

In the letter which Mr. Lajpat Kai, 
president-elect of the Special .Congress, has 
addressed to the Moderate leaders inviting 
them to join the Congress, he says : 

Questions for consideration of which the 
special session has been convened are of such 
vital importance to our country that they 
require the fullest participation in deliberation 
of the session of all patriotic sons of India, 


which sees nothing wrong in our social 
system. On the contrary, he has been a 
consistent and practical social reformer. 
At the same time, he has not been a 
politician of the invertebrate kind whose 
god is expediency and whose chief 
rule of action is the avoidance of risk ; 
his deportation and the numerous other 
kinds of persecution to which he has 
been subjected prove his virility and the 


especially of those who for over 25 years had ‘ S^tiumeness of hxs patriotism. But even 
control and guidance of the Congress in their these persecutions, with thePunjabatro- 
hands and some of whom have helped materially cities added thereto, have not made him 
towards making it a great ■ o 

organisation it is to-day. 

1 have so far refused to 
believe and I still adhere 
to my opinion, that any 
fundamental ' differences 
divide the different wings 
of the Indian Nationalists 
or at least that they divide 
them to such an extent 
and in such a manner as 
to make it impossible, in- 
advisable or impolitic for 
them to take counsel to- 
gether and decide what 
the countsy should do in 
a given contingency. But 
even if such differences did 
exist, the questions that 
are agitating the public 
mind to-day are of such 
magnitude that they 
should be set aside for the 
moment to enable the 
country to have the benefit 
of the joint deliberation 
and, if possible, united 
action on the part of all 
the politically-minded per- 
sons. So far as I am con- 
cerned I have great respect 
for , the - leaders of all par- 
ties and it will be my en- 
deavour to . insist that 
they shall be heard with 
becommg respect. 1 am 
confident that tlie .coun- 
try’s representatives who 
assemble in Calcutta will 
feel the same way^ 

We support Mr. 

Lajpat Rai’s appeal. He 
has uevpr been tho- 
roughly identified with 

any particular party. .. . 

He has not been a na- Lala Lajpat Rai, . . 

tionalist of the type President-elect of the special session of the Indian National Congress, 
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a revolutionary. He is a level-head^ 
man with abundant practical spirit. 
The appeal of such a man should bear 
fruit. His has been a life “full of strife and 
struggle ; of strenuous work done for the 
spiritual welfare of large numbers of his 
fellowmen ; of disinterested zeal shown 
in the educational advancement of his 
countrymen ; of devoted service done to 
starving men, women, and children during 
times of general distress ; and of intense 
patriotic fervour evinced' in the political 
emancipation of his fellow-subjects. His 
tmaba^d ardour to raise his countrymen 
in every aspect of their daily lives has led 
him into almost every line of national 
work that directly or indirectly tends to ad- 
vance them” (Xatesan), like the Swadeshi 
movement, for instance. He has been a 
large giver, of time and energy end of 
money, too. He has done most valuable 
propaganda work in America. The way 
to honour such a man is not mereU’ to 
give him a splendid welcome but to give 
serious attention to his letter and, if not 
utterly impossible, to respond to it. 

Indian Women at Geneva. 

Mr. St. Nihal Singh writes in New India 
that Mrs. Naidu, on her return from the 
Women’s International Conference at 
Geneva, told him that Mrs. Tata had 
opened the discussion for the Indian delega- 
tion. She spoke of woman’s position in 
ancient India, and outlined the efforts that 
the women of to-day had been making to 
regain their old time position in the polity 
of the Nation. She was followed by Mrs. 
N. C, Sen. Both were kindl 3 ^ received and 
given a patient hearing. 

Speaking last, Mrs. Naidu likened the 
Eastern deputation to an embassy that 
had come for the first time, as was the 
Eastern custom, not only with credentials, 
but also with gifts. The gifts the women 
of the East offered were the spirit of peace 
and the ideal of service. Both, she said, 
were woven into the fabric of Indian life. 
Mrs. Naidu preached the doctrine of ser- 
vice to others as oppossed to the idea of 
V. r<ating power from others. Power was 
' was strength— she reminded 

auuien<». By standing for these ideals, 


the women had the power, in themselves, 
to raise the moral tone of the whole w'orld, 
and to bring about a new order, where 
each would strive for the welfare of all, 
iustead of seeking to secure and to wield 
power for personal or national aggrandise- 
ment. 

The speech, Mr. Singh adds, was elo- 
quent and was constantly interrupted with 
applause. After its conclusion delegates 
from other countries pressed around her, 
embracing and kissing her and thanking 
her for giving them new’ hope for the 
fnture. 

Rabindraiiatli Tagore Interviewed. 

The editor of Britain and India interview- 
ed Dr. Rabindranath Tagore before Parlia- 
ment had finally pronounced its verdict 
on the Punjab excesses. He was not hope- 
ful that adequate condemnation would be 
expressed. The interviewer next asked him 
what he thought of the Reform Act. 

“I do not take much interest in it really, 
because it seems to me unreal,” he said. “I wait 
to give my time to constructive work on our 
own lines. The Bill does not give real freedom, 
bat only the semblance of it, so I do not take 
any re^ interest in it. I am much more inter- 
ested in what W’e can do by self-sacrifice and 
social service and the endeavour to work out 
our own salvation. These political campaigns 
create such personal bitterness and vimperation. 
They may have their own use, and may serve 
some useful end, I do not know. I hate politics, 
and I don’t like to talk about it. I may be 
unjust, but to me there are other things far 
more worthy of attention.” 

Asked what he thought was the true 
way of progress for India, he replied ; 

“My interests are all in the direction of 
education, literature and art — ^the develop- 
ment and expression of what we have in 
ourselves. We want to offer something to 
humanity and prepare for the time when we can 
give expressiq n to it, to our spiritual nature. 
We must cultivate whatever is great in us, and 
we should contribute something to the civilisa- 
tion ol mankind.” 

Dr. Tagore was then asked in what 
direction his own work went. 

“I am an author,” replied Dr. Tagore, “and 
try to express ideas, and unconsciously these 
national things get expressed in my writings. 
'Every poet gives utterance to the wisdom of the 
nation to which he belongs, and I doing this 
Ibr my own people. I quite by accident trans- 
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lated some of . my own writings and so came 
out of the reserve of ray own life and became 
known in the West, and I have some of my best 
friends in England and Europe. But I wrote for 
my own people in the Bengali 
language and , tried to express 
their ideas.” 

A Voluntarily Self- 
governing Village. 

During his recent tour in 
some villages in Dacca His 
Excellency the Governor of 
Bengal visited a village 
named Kalatia. This village 
had volmitarily formed a 
committee before the Village 
Self-government Act came in- 
to force. During the last 
three years the villagers had 
dug nine wells, cleared many 
village roads of jungle, and 
willingly taxed themselves 
to secure these and other 
benefits. Kalatia has set an 
excellent and most en- 
couraging example. 

A Noble Gift for a 
Women’s Hostel. 

Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya has received fi'om 
the citizens of Bombay the 
munificent dakshina of 25 
lakhs of rupees for the Hindu 
University. Among the most 
commendable of the dona- 
tions is one of Rupees 2,50,- 
000 given by Seths Mulraj 
Khatau, Trisundas Khatau 
and Tulsidas, Gordhandas 
Khatau for a women’s hos- 
tel in connection with the 
University, to be run separ- 
ately under the management 
of ladies. , 
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ated from it ; it is a small beginning. 
But great results follow from such small 
beginnings. 



The Indian Women’s 

University. Pour Graduates ofllndian Women’s Universily. 

, “The woman’s cause is man’s. They The Spanish Nobel Prize Winner, 
rise or fall together, bond or free.” It This year the Nobel prize for literature - 
has, therefore,' given us great .pleasure has gone to Jacinto Benavente a Sparush : 
to find that the ; Indian Women’s Univer- author of distinction. The following 
sity movement is slowly making headway, paragraph relating to him is taken from. 
Up to date only fotir women have gradu- the Literary ^ . 
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Jacinto ] 3 ena^e^te, 

Spam’s Nobel Prize Winner. 

Jacinto Benavente, the Spanish dramatist, 
is reported to be the choice for this year's Nobel 
prize for literature. Tho Benavente is Spanish, 
the long success of his pla3, “The Passion 
Flower,’’ during the past season m New York, 
gives to us something of a proprietary right in 
him, especially since otherwhere outside his 
native country he is practicall3- unknown. 
Spain knows and acclaims him as her leading 
pla3'wright. The award, however, bring to the 
surface the fact that writers for the stage have 
figured largely among those honored b3' the 
Swedish Committee. Nine of the eighteen 
recipients of the honor have either been profest 
playwrights or have lent their work to the 
stage, and in cases have collaborated In the 
labor of casting them in dramatic form 

A Pitting Memorial to a Distin- 
guislied Indian Scientist. 

Modem India has not produced a great- 
er botanist than the late lamented Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel K. R. Kirtikar, F. L. S., 
I_. M, S. ( Retired ), who bequeathed his 
library of medical and scientific books to 
his friend Major B. D. Basu, I. M. S. 
(Retired), of Allahabad. It was the good 
fortune of Major Basu to have secured the 
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Co-operation of Colonel Kirtikar in the 
production of his work on Indian Medici- 
nal Plants. To commemorate the serwces 
rendered bv Colonel Kirtikar to the cause 
of Botany in this countrj', Major B. D. 
Basu, 1. M. S (Retired), offered to the 
Calcutta University the works on Cryp- 
togamic Botany, drawings of Fungi, and 
specimens of Fungi, Algae and Mos.ses be- 
longing to the late Colonel Kirtikar on 
the following terms 

1. That the Calcutta Unxversitj' estab- 
lish a Herbarium and name it Kirtikar 
Herbarium. 

2. That the said University publish a 
work on the Crj'ptogaraic Botany of India 
in which the researches of and drawings 
bj- Colonel Kirtikar be also published. 

3. That the said University establish 
a research scholar.shlp in Cryptogamic 
Botanj' and name it after Colonel Kirtikar. 

4. That the said University allow not 
less than two of the members of the family 
or representatives of Major Basu to have 
free access to work in the laboratories, 
museum and librarj- of the University. 

He has offered one hundred unbound sets 
of “Indian Medicinal Plants” to the Uni- 
versity, the sale proceeds of which are to he 
applied to any of the above purposes. The 
work has been patronised by His Majes- 
ty’s Secretary of State for India and in 
appreciation of its merits the Government 
of India has been pleased to bring it to the 
notice of the various Governments and 
administrations of the country. The price 
of a set is two hundred and Mty rupees. 

The Hon’ble the Vice Chancellor and 
Syndicate of the Calcutta University have 
accepted the offer with thanks on the pro- 
posed terms. We are very glad that our 
Alma Mater is to have such an appro- 
priate memorial to a distinguished Indian 
scientist. Major Basu could not have 
done honour to the memory of his friend 
in a more fitting form. 

The Morals of Hindu Widows. 

The Epiphany having published an out- 
rageously libellous letter on the morals of 
Hindu widows, there have been denuncia- 
tions in newspapers and public meetings, 
and a case has been brought against its 
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editor, printer and correspondent, fhe 
Indian Social Reformer lias something 
better than mere condemnation. It 
says ' 

^ The lipiphmys correspondent said that 
ninety-nine per cent^of Hindu widows were 
living in prostitution.^ Now, prostitution does 
not conduce to_ longevity : it shortens life. In 
the light of this fact, it is significant that, at 
the last censns, of every 10,000 Hindu females 
in the country, the number of those aged 40 and 
over was 2215 : of these no less than 1,345 were 
widows and only S50 were married women. 
In the age period 15-40, of a total of 4081 , the 
number of married women was^ 3,41G and of 
widow's 506. The dangerous devices, to which 
Hindu widows who fall from virtue resort to 
conceal^ their condition, are wcll-know'u. The 
admissions to the Pandharpnr Foundling Horae 
tell a woeful tale. Prostitution in their case is, 
therefore, far moredetrimental to longevity th.an 
in ordinary cases. And yet we have the fact 
that there are over 50 per cent more Hindu 
widows than married women over 40 years of 
age. This, to say the least, raises a strong 
presumption a^inst the reckless libel 
published by the Epiphany, 

While justice to Hindu widows requires 
that we should unreservedly condemn their 
lying calumniators, justice also requires 
that we should assert that Hindu society 
does not take proper care of its widows, 
but on the contrary leaves them in such a 
position that a larger proportion of them 
than of single or married women are con- 
victed of some offence or other and sent to 
jail. We have been giving figures from 
the jail and census reports in the Prabasi 
year after year to prove this statement. 
Here are the latest figures, from the Ad- 
ministration Report on the Jails of the 
Bengal Presidency for the year 1919. 
Among female convicts direct admissions 
from court were 706. Of these 372 were 
Hindus, 193 Muhammadans, 5 Buddhists 
and Jainsi 14 Christians and 122 belonged 
to all other classes. 27S were married, 
11 unmarried, 254 widows and 166 
prostitutes. The first thing to be noted 
here is that though the Muhammadan 
population of Bengal is larger than the 
Hindu population and though of the total 
number of convicts 55.66 per cent, were 
Muhammadans and, 40.83 per cent. ' 
Hindus, among female convicts Hindus 
far outnumbered Muhammadans. It is 
clear therefore that Hindu women have to 
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live under some more unfavorable condi- 
tions than MusdltUan women, and enforced 
widowhood is such a condition. Again; 
the total number of married women in 
Bengal is more than 104 lakhs and the 
total number of widows is 45 lakhs, that 
is less than half. But the number of 
convict widows is almost equal to married 
female convicts, which shows that widows 
have to live under conditions more pre- 
disposing to crime than those under which 
married women live. Further, the total 
number of Hindu widows is about 26 
lakhs add that of Muhammadan widows 
a little more than 18 lakhs'. The smaller 
number of Muhammadan widows combin- 
ed with the lesser criminality obsetwed 
among Muhammadan women leads to 
the almost certain conclusion that among 
the convicted wddows the majority are 
Hindus. These facts should impell all of 
' us to improve the lot of our widows in 
all possible ways. 

• Why Dyer was Condemned. 

The Dyer debate has been published in 
extenso in many daily papers. For once, 
Air,* Montagu, stung to the quick 
by the foul attacks of those very men 
for whose sake he had refused to do 
India the barest justice in his despatch on. 
the Hunter Committee’s report, spoke 
some home-truths, e. g., 'that an Indian is 
tolerable so long as he will obey your 
orders,’ and that 'if once he imbibes the 
ideas of individual liberty which are dear ’ 
to the British people, why, then you class 
him as an educated Indian and an agita- 
tor.’ But to us it seems that the- real 
point of his appeal to the House of Com- 
mons lay in the following passage of his 
speech : 

“There has been no criticism of any officer, 
however drastic his action was, in any pro- 
vince outside the Punjah. There were 37 ins- 
tances of firing during the terrible, dangerous 
disturbances of last year. The Government of 
India and his Majesty’s Government had 
approved 36 cases and only censured one......’’ 

But this only exception the House was 
hardly disposed to tolerate till Mr. Bonar 
Law, in winding up the debate, delivered 
a speech bristling with sympathy for 
Dyer and made a clean breast of the real 
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.reaaoa- of tEe^Goyerjiiueiii’s comlcmuation 
of , tlie '.Dyer: massacre at '-Amritsar, lie 
said:,,- •, 

■‘.‘it is qinie- true iluit probM}^*. most of tbc 
people /%vli6 were in tlic jaliatnvala Basrli. al* 

■ most like sljeep in a pen, were tbere in rebelUou, 
■aud '-tliat if tbey bad tne ’ courage and had 
C chosen 'tlicv might Iiave rushed the small force, 

. ■but General Dyer had staled definitely that tha.t 
' Was not tut ’dement that tveighed with him 
, in the least. Ills defence was quite different, 

' and . it was that defence,— he was going to put 
, -this solemnly to the House— tviiidi above every- 

- thing, dsc made it ncce.ssa^' for this Govern- 
, iuenf or any Government in this country if it 

. Avas I'o retain the reputation it had always 
' -'had, to repudiate his action. General Dyer's 
defence was that what he did produced a moral 

■ effect upon the Punjab.’’ 

. fn fBie aijove passage, iitr. ilouar Daw 
'seemed to say in efl'ect as folio \v,s ; “Look 
here, gentlemen, you al! know Dint Eag- 
' ■,'land has a reputation to maintaui before 
the civilised world, tvhich must be kept 
up at all costs. If only Dyer had the sense 
to say that most of the people at Jalia'hr ■ 
wala Bagh were in rebellion and might, 

. if they had chosen, have rushed ' his small. 

, force, and thus compelled him to' fire •on 
.them, all would have been well and Dyer, 
vinight have been let -off scotfree in spite',. 
. of all the massacre without a stain'on the 

- British reputation. But,D 3 -er vvas a fool 
' tb.bluD' out his .real : .object, which was 
. . to create a': moral , effect-, upon . the Pun-' 

’ jab. iThis.is wh'at-rcally forced .the hands 

■ of His M ajesty.’s; Government, . for . it Was 
impossible -Tor it not to repudiate - such 'a'j, 
doctrine: of frightfulnessy and y-et'Tetain' , 
its reputation before the .world,' 'That the.:' 

- people y .^emhled ,at Jalianwala , Bagh ' 
: ■\yereTike;,,sheep;Md,‘'had not tlie eburage'.- 
y ,to attack," Dyer’s , little. Torce' ,, might, have 

, made -Dyer’s , appjrehensi'on ’.absolutely,' 

groundless, still 'that apprehension, might, 
.have .been- easiljv-supported- and a .plan-’ 
; sible 'defence- built, upon it; But. Dyer .had 

.definitely thrown away ■ bis ' ebahee.' \\Tiat,'. 
. .. geutRmcn,, -.vyas ■.the' : Government, to do 
•-•nhuey.; the. jfircvinistanceb ? - It; was nmder 


" " '• - t: : k ' ' bat, to. ; cradehiu 


' '■ We ; fully ajjprccsatc the- ’ diffic^ties.'of 
Mr. hlontagii, , ns 'well ' as oT Mx'; ■ Bouai 
Law. -Tlieir principles differ fas.- tlie, 'poles 
asunder, but beixig yoked together to rup 
a Coalition Govermuent, they found them- 
selves under the necessity of- coming' ;to 
terms with eaclx other. Btxt Die rciil tempei 
of die , British House of Coiiubons; whick 
is supposed to be so sympatheric to the 
claims of abstract justice, 'will- -becbmi 
manifest from the nature of the 'appeals 
addressed by two such, veteran parliameh- 
tary- leaders, entertaining such'divergeni 
notions ofJibem’ and jusDee, to induce 
the House to acquiesce iu the Government 
■policy in the matter of General iDyer. 
Not sympathy for -the slaughtered , inno- 
cents, not a sense ofsfiauie at.tfie apaff- 
ing tragedy and crime, not 'even a desire 
to do the barest justice, but a .low and 
heardcss appeal to motives of expediency, 
secured for die Government a, majori^’ 
of 101' in, that , debatej and we kiiow-'Diat 
to, the, House of Do'rds -even such motives 
proved'too exalted;' and it threw- the . Go- 
vernment entirely overboard,; .without 
feeling any, compunctious. msidn'gs' of con- 
scien'ce.whatsbevcr.-'' 

A Impoteht Rage of some. English. ' : 

, ; Women, in A.mprida. , - 

' .-'. It' appears that' one' Mr. Surendra .Karr, 
•a , Hindu' - scholar ; in America, sharply 
criticised British rule in India before -the 
civic centre in San iFraucisco in' Jxme last, 
Scarcely had he .finished speaking w’hen 
some English womeii rushed towards th« 
'platform ■ ,aud'/mo'st' •vehemently begaia 
hurling , sharp y';''verbal "mis.siles at the 
speaker. ., 

.shpuid be . hanged," shouted 
' .one-; '.“-You should.be deported," screamed 
a-.; second,; “Jail is. tbo good for youj” 

; thundered a ,,thirdr Some of ..these 

English -women.even ' shook their fists at 

■ Mr. Kai-r, \yho simply smiled at theii 
unmannerly performance. His calmness 

V enraged the, daughters, of John Bull, all’thc 
more: They; later .petitioned: Pferidenf 
Barro-ws of. the University of., California 
for the revb.catibn of Mr. Karr’s/ diplomat 
' D^^sident Barrows ' scornfully, rejected the 

■ reauest./',' ' ■ ' - ' ' - “ ' 
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'The Arab “Eebels”. 

Bold patriots who tight to preserve or 
recover their independence are called rebels 
by usurpers.- It is in this sense that the 
Arab insurgents of Syria and IMeso- 
potamia are rebels. As will appear from 
an article reproditced clscwhej'e from the 
Literary Digest, the S 3 "rians had exercised 
their right of self-determination bj* electing 
Bmir Faisal as their ICing, and so they 
owe allegiance only to him. The Catholic 
ller&ld of India takes a righteous view 
of the situation in lilesopotainia when it 
writes : 

The Arab trouble in jMesopotamia has now 
spread from the western to the eastern frontier, 
the rebellion e'itending right up to the north. 
Ahr'-iSCA'-ir jLxakaUinr j’ .axanrdhg' 

to., the^ treaty of Versailles, which lays down 
that "the wishes of these communities must be 
a principal consideration in the selection of the 
Mandatory.” 

“Home Rule for Formosa**. 

The Kobe Herald reports that the Japa- 
nese Privy Council recently sat in extra- 
ordinary conference, in Tokio, to consider 
a variety of questions of an urgent nature. 
The meeting was attended by all the mem- 
bet's of the Council and the State Alinis- 
’^ters, and, after an exchange of views and 
j^opinions, among ojhcr things, a decision 
^Was reached to introduce a local govern- 
ment system in Formosa, which the Kobe 
Herald, a British-owned and British-edited 
paper, calls “Home Rule.” The new regu- 
lations, based on the above decision, will 
shortly be promulgated by imperial ordi- 
nance. t 

Anglo-Indian officials and non-officials 
and their sisters and brethren must now 
bestir themselves to discover or invent 
the points in which Indians arc inferior^ 
to the semi-savages and savages of 
Formosa, making them, unfit for Home 
Rule. ‘ 

Truthful Reuter, Agon cy in India. 

' ’ The Muhajarin incident at the station 
h,of Kachagari in ■which a Mabajaria is 
^ alleged to have been savagely done to 
. death by a British soldier and into which 
ah official inquiry is being held, has been 
thus, truthfully cabled abroad, by Reuter’s 


Indian agency, as published in the Kobe 
herald p{ Japan : 

Fkacas i\ Ikdia. 

An official statement, says a Reuter despatch 
^*'om Abbotabad, Punjab, India, Tidy 12tb, re- 
Ppitsa serious altercation at the station of 
Wachagari. The British military police were 
•^hdcavotiring to evict Irom p train two Aloslem 
^Jnigrants bound for Afghanistan, ivho were tra- 
yelhng wuliouhtickeis, when a crowd attacked 
^liem, and seriously wounded a British officer, 
^Iso injunng two policemen. The troops fired 
shots and one of the emigrants was killed, 
While another was wounded. 

“Independence” of Egypt. 

. Egypt had been practically deprived of 
^dependence several decades ago, and 
during the war it was declared a Idritish 
Protectorate. But the Egyptians never 
Accepted the position of dependence as a 
®Ht!ed fact. They made great sacrifices to 
^ave their independence recognised. They 
^aveuow gained their object to a great 
Extent. Though their country will not be 
% free as even small European countrie.s 
^i.ke Denmark, Switzerland, &c , its posi- 
tion -will be much better than those of 
Protectorates and dependencies. For this 
sfiiall mercy non-European peoples must 
thankful. 

^y recognising, the partial independence of 
Pgyiit, Great Britain has shown her good 
S6,nsc, not generosity ; because, if anybody 
i^^frains from permanently enslaving and > 
i^bbbing a house-holder, -we do not call it 
S^nerosity. It may be some time before 
We have before us materials to ascertain 
What international forces and influences 
flimulated the good sense of Great Britain 
ifi this matter. 

Advocates and opponents of Non-co- . 
oberation should make a note of the case 
Egypt in their note-books. 

“Moderatism” in Ireland. 

London, Aug. 2 1. 

A conference of the Moderate elements lu 
li'bland met in Bitblm to-day in order to e.\press 
^billion on the Government's Irish policy and 
to disciiss acceptable settlement. The confer- 
®**ce passed a lesolution demanding full Xatiou- 
Self-government with complete administra- 
tme, fiscal and financial independence as the 
ofilv means of securing peace in li eland, north- 
cUct Ulster having special treatment and the 
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„,Q THE M.0DLK« . in' conaecfcioii wiBv.-, 

. ■■ ^ Tie «ota-' 

■ e T le of a free coBtrncliiis par ' ^ ^ fie tlie .‘otlieP 


* flic 

of tbestnugency of tJ p i\,mber of mmthi'rs f 0‘ p 

i,^^»Rcatcr.- . Hve after ain ^ co«.ito£)k nun^ ^ 

'f‘\ Se Hoase of Wras.^lif 

tiic deljatc 


causc abstier iceba^ believe . tbat 

over however ruthless, .m,^ 

■prcssivc luwiisu ’ . f-oiu the xnvs'.«*ei a 
?ver save ae ^^aSS «ientai:«t or; 
horn of an op- , driven iuto tiie bs^t 
feeling of our 

of the P^'rOP^''- sending to;5-o|:; 
.ahingiuis ^PP°^f "* 'tch)K vou' to 
Ms letter earnest^ 


•r^Kd^^nse 

the hamc Avluch^ the Scen^,?^ 

usin this eoimcctton tsih...^ .. Monta^r.^, 
tary of State ^r^J«3^to'ourgta 

• ^vho has cameHl tl}e U^t tiar t , 

tude and , affection '^^t a . ., j „.„5 p 


paleinto utter “X"£;^^r“Modcrates' 
of the demands the g„ 

■ ...Shall avc P* Lo op 

■ Hon-co-Pperatopto .ake nor 

.ofhcelaud.too? . nthars 

' Robindi’anatli Tagore and Otheis 

to Lloyd George. 

Bf, Bahindr^alU Ta^ore^^M ^ som^ 

other Indian sojomnersm L « 

addressed the foUovrmg leric 
Lloyd George : 

The :^ght Hou’blc David Lloyd George. 

^“"’We the undersigned, .approach yon, 

■between believe that 

- ^^if^cis SiercS some, great moral principle 

freedom and fair play— nndrag full acce.^- 

tothdr government: of Indm, making _ 

. ‘ aataf al for the IpiliMs to ■ pfe to it the. 

■' supports the.- doctrine that, India is.hdd i 
.. . : by ^the' force of arms makes our people. 

V', ..pamfubv -consci^^^^^ of the rndigmty oP to resign. . , 

•}; thrir position in the British , Empire. ■ tv what the thing really is- . . ,-e^ 

' BWonglybeheYethatsvicli astate <ff "things ..we c " -^ted above is not a, petifepn ... : 
'. ' " ‘is demoralising, -to say the least, b^hfor - - \ye Bay p Xt is a’ letter 'cdhtainipS.t 
.- the. goeemotf ’end tbi govemeai --^e ore , '..Ert imedhot dwell, t.>tt?‘| 

., deeply thaiikfnl to those farsighted states- .^^Sgl-stm . ^ -vhich may b'elmost . appi^ 

■ .-,;mem.in tlds, 'co.mitry. - who tried ^ K ^Wn to it Its^subs'tance regu?^: 

^--,■ .expression-, to; the moral judgment, of the priately given to it. : its -u , , 

^.'.'■'.best natvire ; of' :your- people , in -the: late , greater ;attention. , . ' , . .; .. • ■■[..■^0 


tude and , affection '.P-B , • jjiothcrh— 

Crisis, nod whose ““Sed 

I;“toryoftheB.itishEn.p.rc. ...... 


or 

th^r^^^KPrime 

some surprise nmo°g_ always luiOP?^ 

S'b?opPe?to^'mchdlc^^^^^^ 

' pSssItlof fri°ends‘ in^a peat emeTggg; 

Sstheprobahmu-^^^^^^ 

■ W ^ t £ vSoy tt 

coming put \ iceroy or u hdweve^Ji 

being forced. to; resign.. 
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This letter does not show that Reuter’s 
summary of the Obsetver’s iaterviewwdth 
Dr. Tagore gave a correct idea of the 
poet’s view of the comparative importance 
of administrative naachiucry and personal 
touch and sympathy. Reuter’s summary 
would lead one to suppose that Dr. Tagore 
thought change in administrative machi- 
nery was of little or no importance. This 
letter does not given.^ any such impression. 
Nor does the following exti-act from the 
letter of the Dondon correspondence of the 
Indian Daily Neixs give ns exactly the 
same impression as Reuter gave ; 

Dr. — I must not call him Sir— Rabinclrauath , 
Tagore has been talking about India to a cor- 
respondent of the "Observer”. "Feelings,” be is 
reported as saying, "arc getting more estranged 
between the two’’ (the rulers nnd the people). 
-He claims to have worked for a real exchange 
of hearts. 

"This," he coutmued, “is what we need from 
you. Instead, we experience only that side of 
your people which is mechanical, somewhat 
overbearing and unsympathetic. We meet yon 
only in a business relationship and for admini- 
strative pui^oscs. The personal human touch 
is lacking iu your Government. It is unmiti- 
gated bureaucracy, based on the idea that there 
IS no common ground between East and West. 
Your laws may be good. They may give us 
security of property, but wbat we want is 
sympathy and imagination. Our civilisations 
and history are really studied only in those 
countries in Europe which have no political 
connections with Us. It is humiliating to feel 
that you can accept nothing from our hands. 
We are treated like eternal ^hoolboys.” Pur- 
suing tbis line of thought, he continued : “One 
result is that our young men aggressively turn 
away from everything Western.^ English Orien- 
talists ascribe* everything Indian to Greek or 
Persian origin. During the War the common 
people eagerly waited for news of Allied defeats, 

. not because they were badly off under British 
tule,_ but because they felt themselves ignored, 
despised and therefore oppressed. Your machine 
needs a soul." In his opinion the only hope 
is for Mr. Montagu to become Viceroy and here, 
so far as my intercourse with them shows, 
he expresses the_ views of all the more responsible 
at present residing in or visiting this country. 

• The la^sentence of the foregoing extract 

contains the same suggestion as that 
which the letter contains. And it is the 
suggestion contained in the last sentence 
of the letter, with an expression of affec- 
tion for Mr. Montagu, which calls for 
comment. Bverything else in the epistle 


has our support. We think Mr. Mon- 
tagu meant and means well._ And though 
we may not have at this distance a 
correct "and full idea of all liis difficulties 
in England, including the views, character 
and antecedents of some of his colleagues, 
we have some idea. We can also under- 
stand that Mr. Montagu may have yielded 
to a great extent in order to safeguard 
his Reform Scheme. But making every 
allowance for his difficulties and the cir- 
cumst?.nces in which he has had to act, 
we must say that he did not, as he 
was in duty bound to, try to know all , 
about the Panjab atrocities at the proper 
time or, in fact, at any time however 
late, that his despatch, to the Viceroy (for 
which, we allow, he alone is not respon- 
sible ) is a poor performance and highly 
offensive to Indians in those portions 
where Sir Alichael O’Dwycr and Lord 
Chelmsford are praised and even General 
Dyer is credited with an honest sense 
of duty. Dyer was the only man openly 
punished, but even his punishment practi- 
cally amounts to nothing. Por doing 
justice to India and thereby allaying the 
unrest in this country, righteous, wise 
sympathetic and courageous statesman.- 
ship is required. Mr. Montagir may be 
gifted with the qualities of righteousness, 
wisdom, sympathy and courage. But we 
have so far found his courage and other 
virtues only in some of his speeches. He 
has eitlier feared to do justice or has not 
been strong enough to be just. If that has 
been the case in the free atmosphere of 
England, what wmuld he be able to do here 
where almost the whole of Anglo-India is 
against him and where the fact of his 
being a Jew has been and would be ex-, 
ploited against him to the full ? Our 
great countrymen in England have no 
doubt better means of knowing him than 
we have, but, we confess, our impression 
of him^ here has been in part that he is 
more slim ( in the South African sense of 
cunning, crafty and wdly ) than coura- 
geous, righteous and sympathetic. States- 
men undoubtedly require to be tactful and to 
be able to manage men ,* but Mr. Motagu’s 
slimness and weakness cannot he mistaken 
for'tact and the ability to manage men. 
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His correspondence ’wkE VIrs. Naidn on 
the subjccE' of the lattsEs charges^ of 
outrage on women in the I^anjab during 
the marliai law regime has made a 
Tery unfavorable impression here. The 
word ‘aiTection used in connection 
with his name, and some Indians w'ould 
say even the word ‘‘gratitude”, jars on our 
ears. lYe admit that vre cannot name a 
fitter man than he for the office of Vice- 
roy— he appears to us to be the fittest of 
the lot ; but, for all that, w'C -would not 
suggest any name and thereby even par- 
tially male ourselves responsible for w’hat 
he may do or fail to do as liceroy. At 
the s^e time we stronglt’’ condemn the 
efforts made by the gang of O’Dwyer and 
Dyer’s friends and supporters to compel 
Mr. Montagu to resign. Wecanuot forget 
that it is owing mainly to him that Dyer 
has been atali censuredand punished, how- 
ever mildly and lightly. Nor do w’e forget 
that he has tried to give India a rudi- 
mentary form of self-government. But this 
could not have secured for him the poet’s 
gratitude and affection; for, as the in- 
tervk-iv with him published in Britain and 
India shows, Dr. Tagore has a veiy- poor 
opinion of the Reforms. 

General Dyer’s “Punishment”. 
During the Dyer Debate in the House of 
Lords, Lord Milner spoke inpart asfoUows 
to explain what the consetiuences to Gene- 
ral Dyer of his ‘‘punishment” would mean: — 

Tbe cocsequccces to Hm of -fciie adverse jalg- 
tpent passed upon Ilia conduct liave been tlie 
lightest possible conscqntace in the circatns- 

tauces He catnc home on half pay. _ Yvbat 

tv as it -that tlie .\m’.y Council did In thecircaias- 
tancesr It was suggested to them that they 
should call upon him to retire, that he shonfd 
be pat on retired pay. He v.-at not put on 
«.tned pay ; he was not called upon to resign. 
Tliat was the lightest penalty which the army 
could put upon him. They did not infiict h 
upon him ataU .....’tad ifittssaid, ‘Ob but his 
inditarj career has been cat short by the Army 
Council,' the answer 1 = that it cut short 

inlnilia, to the extent of foutUca months.. . at 
thecad of which time he i.oold Late had to 
retire un^r the ordinary rides, .tn any case an 
oShvcr, ettn if he had had much more 
than fourteen montlis* service still to fJI, would 


Service still to fJI, would 
ba\e“i>cen readdy or c^dy employed in any 
oiste.de liuba. It b. Very tseeptiona! sn 
y rase t-s employ an oEIccr of the Indian 


Army in such service. It would be perfectly 
unjustifiable and, indeed, impossible so to 
employ him at a time v.lien there were many 
officers of equal rack and distuicuon m the 
British Armv ws-iting to be employed. Ine 
Armv ConucU, m not again employing 
General Dter, 1= not inflicting any penalty or 
anv stigma upon him It is doing -the -very 
thing which it could not possibly help doing 
without entreme injustice to somebody dse, it 
simply accepus the situation ..because there are 
anv number of British officers as well, and even 
better, fitted for such employments as are 
vacant, even if there v/as any vacancy a-t present 
to fill which General Dyer could be appointed. 

That “the Armt’’ Council, is not in- 
flicting any stigina upon him tv as fur- 

ther made clear -when the cabinet held that 
no moral blame attached to him and so 
no disciplinary action was taken against 
him ; — he was considered, to have only 
committed “a grave error of judgment.” 
So not oniv has he not suffered, m reputa- 
tion, but 'in fact he- has been made a 
hero of by those in England who have 
subscribed to the “Aiorning Post fund 
he presented to him and to the many* 
funds raised here for a similar purpose, 
and hv those British women who have 
<ii<Taed'the protest qgainst the treatment 
nmted out to him, which has been des- 
patched- to the Prime Alimster. 

That General Dyer has not been a loser 
pecuniarily will ulso aprear from the reply 
given to a question put by Mr. S. Smha 
in the Imperial Council. 

Tlie Commander-ia-Cbief informed tbe same 
non-official member tbat General Dyer by re- 
moval from his appoinxmentfor.Mted h^te^re 
of command of a brigrade whicn he might oth^ 
v,i-e have held until he attained tlm age or oi 
ve^s on -the 9th October, 1921. Butiortms 
Removal he would have been entitled to serve 
until the 9th October, 1921, unless promoted to 
tbe rank of Major-General. General Dj-er is re- 
sidiD*^ in Englandonunerapioied pay recently 
sancSoned bvthe Secretary of State. He wiil 
draw ^I'TOl-lY-C per annum from Indian Lc- 
tenuer On retir^ient, he will be entitled to 
a pension of £90p per annum which v.iU also 
he met from Indian Revenues. _ 

In reply to that portion ofthe question ash- 
ing how' much would the General have drawn 
asipav or nension if he had retired now of his 
own accord, it was stated ,.^hat Dyer bad all 
Teadj- qualified for fail pension of his rank.natne- 
ly. £000 per annum. 'Tk* statemtat ic_an Eng- 
lish newspaper that D^'er was in receipt of re- 
tiiM par d..c £o his rank was incorrect. The- 
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penalty imposed upon ftcneral Dyer liy tlte 
Government to mfirk tlieir sense of disapproval 
of liis conduct was removal from appointment 
and forfeiture of tenure of liis brigade referred 
to above. , 

A Renter message, dated August 26, 
states that the “Morning Post” Dvcr 
Fund was on that date £ 17,460. The 
sums aclrnowkdged , here in Calcutta in the 
“Statesman” amounted to over Rs. 22,000 
on the 25th August. Large sums must 
have been subscribed elsewhere in India, 
too. So even if Dyer received no pension, 
he would not have been a loser. In fact 
the Amrita Batar Patrika writes, on what 
authority we do not know : 

After this, it is but natural that General 
JD,v£r bas cliosen mot to acc^t the retiredpen- 
sion so kindly provided for him by the Cabinet 
Under the rules of service he cannot accept the 
present now offered to him and so he has cut off 
all connection with the artnj' lie could not, of 
course, expect to draw a fraction of the sum 
raised for him by his pension. 

How Another ‘Hero’ has been 
Dealt With. 

In Pandit Pearay Mohan’s book named 
“An Imaginary Rebellion and How it 
was Suppressed,” the exploits of Rai 
Sahib Lala Sri Ram Sud, Sub-divisional 
Officer at Sheikhupura, daring the martial 
law regime, are thus summarised fronroffi- 
cial evidence 

Several hours after the mob at Chuhavkaua 
had dispersed after looting and burning the 
railway station, an arnibured train with 
machine-guns, which had been despatched from 
Uahore, reached the station. After nightfall, 
the train was taken along the railway line and 
.under instructions from Rai Sahib Lala Sn Ram 
Sud ( Sub-Divisional Officer at Shieldiitpura ) 
some villages were bombarded without the 
slightest justification. The object was not to 
disperse any unlawful assembly, because there 
was none in existence. As the result of this 
indiscriminate bombardment, several persons 
were killed and wounded, whose exact number 
is uot known. Prom Lala Sri Ram Sitd’s evi- 
dence before LOrd Hunter's Committee no in- 
telligent explanation of this wanton destruction 
of life and property can be gathered, except 
that the bombardment was intended to strike 
terror among the villagers. 

Wbat has become of tbis ‘hero’ ? Let a 
part of the reportof the proceediugs of the 

Imperial Council on August 27, answer — 
Sinha also asked (A) Witli reference to 
M'L— 16 
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the Govcniment statement in then despatch No. 
2 dated the HiO nt May last to the ‘Secretary of 
State for India about the conduct of Lala Sri 
Ram the miuority condemned him on the gi ound 
that his intention was punishment and that the 
firing was therefore not justified, will Govern- 
ment state their grounds for differing from and 
setting aside the said view and accepting that of 
the majority that Lala Sri Ram displayed 
promptitude and decision in the discharge of his 
duties ^ (B) Since accepting the said view of 
the majority have Government taken or do they 
propose to take any steps to suitabh- acknow- 
ledge the said officer’s promptitude and decision 
in the discharge of his duties ? If uot, why not ? 

Sir William Vincent replied • — (A) Govern- 
ment decline to make any addition to the State- 
ment of their views contained in their despatch. 
(B) The Local Government has been asked 
suitably to acknoivledge the services rendered 
both bjv officials in accordance withy)nrayraphs 
24 and” 43 of the Government of India's des- 
patch and paragraph 10 from the Secretary of 
State. 

Is it not, in the circumstances, our 
bounden duty to cooperate with the present 
Government of India most enthusiastic- 
ally ? As for Goverment declining to add 
to the statement, &c., it is plain they 
have no convinening reasons to give. 

The Viceroy on Co-Operation 
and Hon-co-operation. 

In opening the Simla session of the 
Imperial Legislative Council the Viceroy 
spoke in part as follows : 

Are wc to enter upon the_ new era in a 
spirit charged with the animosities of the past 
or shall we leave those things that are behind 
find prcss'forwaid to the things that are before ’ 

{ am confident that so far as Hon’ble Members 
fire concerned their wish is to write upon _a 
tlean slate and leave the past behind I refrain 
ihen from douig more to-day than recording 
fhe facts and, much as I am tempted from the 
personal point of view to reply to our critics, I 
Would point to the future. There is much work 
tor all of us to do. There arc many opportu- 
iiities opening out for mutual service and co- 
operation. 

The wish to write upon a clean slate 
and leave the past behind is natural for a 
bureaucrat who has had his way in every- 
thing and to whom the past does not 
bring the burning memory of personal and 
national humiliation. , But it is npt clear 
to ns how an\' self-respecting Indian can 
think a slate clean which is stained with 
blood and humiliation, nor how he can 
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Goveriiment will appoint au advisor^' committee 
on wliicli Indians arc represented to advise the 
repatriation officer. In as much as the scheme 
is, we understand, already in operation, we have 
suggested to the Governments of Aladras, 
Bombay and Bengal that employment bureaux 
should be organised to assist returning Indians 
to find empiojunent on their arrival in India. 
I hope that these bureaux will be largely compo- 
sed of non-official Indians. ‘ 

In regard to this matter of ‘voluntary’ 
repatriation the Committee of tlic Im- 
perial Indian Citizenship Association con- 
sider the -scheme as fraught with danger 
to the right and interest of Indians and 
as the thin end of the wedge to drive out 
Indians from South Africa. 

It is imperative, says the Association, that 
a responsible Indian committee appointed fay 
Indians in South Africa should be immediately 
constituted to check each case of repatriation 
and secure that no Indian should sail unless the 
Committee so appointed is satisfied that he is 
fully aware of the consequences. The Associa- 
tion earnestly urge tipon Government to press 
upon the Colonial Office the necessity of appoint- 
ing the suggested commitee and of talung all 
measitres to safeguard the rights and interests 
of Indians domiciled or born in South Africa. 

Indians in East Africa. 

On the East African Indian problem the 
Viceroy has said : 

I do not admit that there is any justifica- 
tion in a Crown Colony or a Protectorate for 
^assigning to British Indians a status in any 
way inferior to that of any other class of His 
Majesty’s subjects. We have continually pressed 
this point of view upon the authorities at home 
and we have urged that the franchise should he 
on a reasonable property basis pins an educa- 
tional test with no racial discrimination. I 
have only to add that if the decision of His 
Majesty’s _ Government is not favourable to 
Indian claims this result is not in any way due 
to failure on the part of the Government of’ 
India to press the Indian point of view. I reserve 
further, remarks on the subject and it will be a 
matter for serious consideration what further 
action the Government of India must take In 
order to secure the legitimate rights of Indians 
in Crown Colonies. 

The Imperial Indian Citizenship Associa- 
tion regards the statement recently made 
by the Governor of Kenia utterly disap- 
pointing and incapable of meeting the re- 
quirements. 

-The Association asks for general franchise 
applicable equally to Indians and Europeans, 


adequate repiesentation of Indian population 
and objects to holding the uplands is a special 
preserve for Europeans and segregation of 
races The Committee urge upon Goiemment 
th6 urgency of immediately pressing upon the 
Colonial Office the necessity of making these 
alterations. . 

Scandalous Jobbery. 

Sir Alexander Cardew, an ex-Member 
of the Madras Executive Conned, is re- 
ported to have been appointed to the post 
of E^rector oftheTata Institute of Science 
at Bangalore. Throughout his official 
career this man had nothing to do with 
scientific research. Nor does he seem 
to have learnt science at College. But 
even if he learnt some elementary science 
in youth that would not qualify him 
for directorship of scientific research, 
except in comic drama. Supposing the 
report of his appointment to be true, 
we must say that even for India it 
almost beats the record for scandalous 
jobbery. K has Mways been understood 
by the Indian public that the arrangements 
in connection with the Tata Institute have 
been so made as to be least calculated to 
promote the industrial progress of Indians. 
From this view-point the appointment of 
an ex-Civiliau, as being likely to be the 
most efficient in stiffing popular 'aspira- 
tions, can be defended. 

Eabindranatli on the East and 
the West. 

Tie Inquirer of London has published a 
beautifully worded article on a conversa- 
tion with Eabindranath Tagore in London. 
Space does not allow ns to quote the 
whole. His insistent thought was the mu- 
tual need of the East and the West. 

We are brought back again and again to tin's 
central thought : “the East and the West need 
each other, and these two must come together.” 
He embroiders it and amplifies it in many 
ways. He shows how essentially sane and 
sensible it is i _hc asks ns to realise all that we 
have lost in ignoring, for the most part, the 
art, the philosophy, the spiritual vision of the 
East, and how utteily impossible it is for 
us to giie of the rfehnes;? of our ot^n life , 
to others from, Whom we have been too 
^.proud to take what they also had to offer, “We 
cannot accept anything at your hands unless 
^^lC are able to give you. something in return.” 
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scorn of consequence; ' In the last sentence 
;of the letter Ee-: respectfully ashed the 
Viceroy to summon a conference of recog- 
nised leaders. of the people, and, in consulta- 
tion with them, find, a way that would 
placate the Musalmahs and do repara- 
tion to the unhappy. Eniqah. , We never 
had any hope that Plis Excdlency would 
do such a' thing.'; , ' . 

In the very first sentence of the letter 
Mr. Gandhi' wrote that it was not 
without a pang, that he returned the 
Kaiser-i-Hind gold medal granted to him 
forjiis humanitarian work inSoxtth Africa, 
the Zulu war medal granted in South 
Africa for his war services as the officer in 
charge of Indian Volunteer Service Corps 
in 1906, and the Boer war medal for his.- 
services as Assistant Superintendent of the 
Indian Volunteer Stretcher Bearer Corps ' 
during the Boer War of 1899-1900. He 
has done well to' return the medals. 
Though morally and spiritually we are 
men of a lower level than Mr. Gandhi and 
therefore it may seem presumptuoxts on oxtr 
part to criticise him, we have to do it for 
the sake of discharging a journalistic duty. 
No reward or recognition of any kind from 
anybody, far less from an alien Government 
which looks down upon us as an inferior 
race, shotdd be accepted for “humanitarian 
work.” The Zulus fought ' because tliey - 
. had lost their independence and the Boers 
• fought to ' preserve their independence. 
•We think- no one is justified in helping in 
,.:any capacity (either for any personal 
advantage- or for any national advantage) . 
a power '.engaged in crushing ah indepen- . 
; detit' ,. people ^pr a people seeldug to ,bh 
. independent/: 'W^ a member of a. subject 
race renders such help to the dominant 
race, the sight , docs not mxlke one proxxd 
of belonging to the subject race. [. We do 
not suggest, we do not believe; , and" it is , 

, .incredible, that Mr. , Gandhi worked .for, 

: any personal advantage or honours. .- .But 
.whatever his. reason or his' motive^wasj’ ; 
^ weJthink he did wirong 'in exerting himself 
\ against the Zxtlus and. the BoCrs.- Both 
-these people had and have ■ many faults,,. 
-. bht.can anybody-name a faxiltleSs people ?' 

■' A Sugar Expert.'- ■' 

.- ’ India has at. present =to import large.':,- 


quantities of sugar. .-Bxxt if the cultivation 
and crushing of sugarcane and the manu- 
facture of sugar were carried on according 
to up-to-date scientific; methods, India 
couldnot only supply all- her wants but 
export much more sugar than she does 
now;- .Our sugar industry is, capable of 
indefiuite expansion, and'- we , require both 
capitalists and trained and experienced 
experts' for the purpose. Such . an expert 
is, Ml-; '.Sarangadhar Das, ' at present 
of 7 tA Hogalkttria Lane, Calcutta. He at 
firsk received his training in Chemistry 
and Agricultxxi'e in California University. 
He worked for about, thirteen months at ■ 
the Western Sugar-Refinery in San Fran- 
cisco, which turns out about 1000 tons ' 
of . refined sugar a'day. There he -worked 
in all the department's. - and. .obtained 
thorough- . knowledge of ; sugar refining. ,, 
He them bbtained a chemist’s.ppsitioh.yritli,; 
the American Beet -Sugar Company at- ' 
Oxnard, California, which produces 'about , 

75.000 tons of sugar per season.. During- 
the summer months of 1913 he, acted as / 
an, agriculturist for the .American Beet' 
Sugar Company. In 1914 he again became.," 
agriculturist . and later, chemist for. the , 
same' company. With letters of recom; ' 
mendation from the General Manager, "of - 
the ■'Western Sugar Refinery arid from the 
Vice President of the American Beet Sugar'. 
Company, lie went to the Hawaiian-' 
.Islands,; ' in' December, 1914., There ; 
he secured a position as chemist with the ; 
Maui j Agricultural Company, the > second 
largest pltotation in the group,, producing , 

40.000 tons of sugar a year. ' -Both his : 
routined' 'and research, work were highly ; f 
satisfactory aiid - effected’ savings:, of- '^ 
neafly 'one hxmdred thousand dollars' .in the ‘ ' 
fii^t- season. ’ His promotion' became . very , ■ 
rapid from .that timei. The following year, " . 
1916,;he was'; given entire charge, of the;' 
chemical end, -of the mariuTactufe -.arid 
acted- as .superintendent.: Here :he -.did - 
Apt- only, the- work' assigned to. him, ..but/ 
spent his leisure hours in .studying, and , 
working., ini . . the, various' bratiches': df-.the 
plantation— from, ploughing'the. fields' to' - < 
shipping, the. sugar,;, as. 'well as cost ac- , ' 
counting, etc. ' ' In 191-7,: when.' the .price- d £- . : , 
■petrol began to . advance very. rapkliy,.-he' . " 
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carried oo extensile crcperimeuts on the 
fernieutarion of Hav.-adan raolasbes^aud 
distillation of alcohol therefrom. These 
investigations resaktd in the crectiou of a 
diatillerv on the planlarion, which is 
now producing a motor spirit, better than 
petrol and at rii.e same time cheaper. _ The 
daily output is 1,200 gallons, which is ah 
used up by the company's six 75-11, P. 
agric'oltural motor tractors, twelve motor 
lorries, and about twenty-£ve motor cans. 
The proposition has been so succctesful 
that two otlier sugar conipanics are erect- 
ing distilleries for their own use. .liter 
spending over six years in all the branches 
of the sugar indusuy he has recently conio 
back to India with strong recomaienda- 
iirmsiram lus prolcssoc^.^former ciuplovcrs 
and American friends, in order to appU* 
his expert knowledge for tiie development 
of the Indian sugar industry. His expert 
services are at rise disposal of interested 
capitalists ?.ITover India, who see the 
future of the country iu industrial develop- 
ment and are desirous of catablishing 
industries on a sound foundation. 

Canadian Trade -wltli India. 

We read in the Indian and Eohtern 
E.ugiiieer that strenuous efforts are being 
made for the developmeut of Canadian 
trade with India. Canada does not 
wantour people to go to her, but wants 
our money. One of the very first things 
which the enlarged Indian legislative 
assembly shotdd do is to pass a resolution 
, that no Canadian goods or men should 
be allowed to be landed on the shores of 
India so long as anti-Indian laws are in 
force in Canada. 

TarMsh. Treaty Signed on Behalf 
of India i 

Reuter cabled from Paris on Augu-st 11 
that on the lOta Sir George Periey, Alr. 
Andrew Fisher, Air. Blankenberg and Sir 
Arthur Hirtzel signed the Turkish Treaty- 
on behalf of CMada, Australia, South 
Africa and India respecrivelv, after Sir 
George Graham had signed for Britain. 
Indians of all shades of political opinion 
have conder^ed the terms of the Turkish 
Treaty. It is false to say that anybody 
‘ Signed it on behalf of India. It -was signed 


bn briiah of the foicign Govermwt^f /h 
India in which Indians have no miecuve 
Voice. 

The Last “Hartal”. 

Speaking of the last burial the CaitlioJic 
UeraU of India picks many holes sh Ht. 
Gandhi’s programme of non-co-operji^tiy^f 
out observe-j 

Tlie last L..rial l.j;-aoac the kss^evidtoo^ 
bace more Isiai-r!. groivlug silsvipliue tttuet 
’caderifitiy aad her 

haic i).-ea, .'iSil seh'-.aer ii.,!* is not yet, but tut 
Indu;: has certaia’v rcudad the intcnettit? 

^tageuf hU p^ht-h-aS tranung, yrherc wa 

by ii’t lend ir and hoppori him. Fron nr, 
ImiCn ’point of vies.' further trainiag 
bationfil nj.ichood must aim ai^al^tr-ahai mad 
'\tlf-cacritee as the goal cj political devdop- 
hxci:£..,!'r,3rij an Haro/<eaa ysointotyievV, konesiy 
had sympathy v.'ill always _ inspire the cest 
hind ol .‘.tateimanshirf, for it will ultimately 
hrodiice the bc>i kind of Indian letidetsiu? 
Attempt? to bally the ieader.-, or drive the 
p.oalc iiack to natiourd cLildhood will dti-at 
their own parpo,‘-e and breed the demagog-^ 
India is growing and Britain siiould be the 
last power on earth to grudge the results of its 
Own guardianship. 

Japanese Footing in Burma Bice- 

The laponesr arc not merely exporting 
their manufactures to India, they are ob- 
Uiiniag a footing in the trade of the coun- 
try also, which was hitherto in the hands 
of European.'? and Indians. In Burma they 
have pardiaswd .Messrs. Joseph Heap and 
Sons’ Dawboag rice mill and have also pur- 
chased land in Kauaaagto and Basseia be- 
longing to the same firm. 

Export and Slaughter of Cattle. 

- Strong protests ha ve been made in 
various quarters against rite export of 
battle from India, and also against the 
contemplated slaughter of large numbers 
of cattle for a taauery in the Central Pro- 
vinces. Seeing that India does nor contain 
a sufficient number of cattle for agricul- 
tural and dairy purposes, both export and 
such slaughter of them ought certainly to 
be stopped- 

Annual Iffeetiiig of Bengal Temper- 
ance Federation. 

At the last ’^annual meeting of the Ben- 
gal Temperance Federation under the Pre- 
sidenci- of Sir Debaprasad Sarvadhikari, 
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Mr. Herambacliatidra Maitra iti the course 
of his speech said that the most iaiportaut fact 
mentioned in the report was that a certain part 
of Calcutta had been converted into %Yhat was 
called a ‘‘Dry Area”. In India only a small 
portion of a large city had been converted into 
a ‘‘Dry .Area", and a continent— nearly a continent 
— in another part of the world had been convert- 
ed into a dry country, lie woxrld ask them to 
mark the contrast. Here was a land inhabited 
by people, the two most iiuportaht sections of 
which agreed in denouncing drink as thegreatesc 
sin. The rulers of the country were always 
professing their anxiety to govern the country 
in accordance with the feelings and sentiments 
of the people and yet, all that the temperance 
w’orkers had been able to achieve after years of 
persistent endeavour was that a small portion 
of this city had been declared a dry area. It 
was a shame and a scandal. The United States of 
America was a dry country and why sbonld not 
they continue to demand persistently that total 
prohibition should be adopted by Government. 
He tlien referred to his visit to America where 
be was entertained by wcll-know'u dubs and 
societies and the one thinj^ that struck him most 
was the absence of any wine glass on the dinner 
tables. 

In his concluding speech the president 
made a good suggestion. 

With regard to Mr. Anderson's remark about 
the Indian hlintsler he said that he hardly 
thought that the Indian Minister would be 
able to do much. What was the poor Minister 
to do ^ He might be a very good temperance 
man, but he woitld have to tluuk twice before 
be could say, “drink shall go." For as they 
knew according to the Meston Committee's 
award, tlie extra expenditure, involved in 
working the Keforra Scheme, would have to be 
met mainly from Excise and Stamp duties. The 
speaker might, however, suggest oUe remedy. 
Uatcly they have read in the newspapers that 
alcohol might be used as fuel. If the Excise 
authorities would turn their attention to think 
out how alcohol could be turned into fuel in 
the industrial re-generation of tlie country, then 
liquor, which was now eating away the vitality 
of the people, might be converted into a profit- 
able commodity 

Lord Smha’s New Appointment < 

For an Indian to become governor of a 
province is no doubt a new thing under 
British rule.» But we do not find any 
reason to grow enthusiastic over the affair. 

‘ Not to speak of others, Lord Sinha himself 
had once rightly pointed out that what 
Indians wanted was not a few high ap- 
pointments but power to control the 
government. So long as we have not 


such effective control, even an Indian. 
Viceroy cannot do ns the good which he 
ought to do. 

So far as Lord Sinha himself is person- 
ally concerned, he cannot be congratulated 
on his appointment. For one who has 
been a member of the Imperial War Con- 
ference and the Imperial lYar Cabinet, and 
is a member of the House of Lords and an 
Under-Secretary of State, a glorified Lieu- 
tenant-Governorship is no promotion. 
The present Viceroy never held such liigli 
office as Lord Sinha has done. Would any 
English Under-Secretary of State have been 
offered and would he have accepted a 
camouflaged Lieutenant-Governorship ? He 
would certainly have been offered the 
vicero3-alty, but Lord Sinha has not been 
given even a Presidency Governorship. 
And, yet we are expected to feel very happy 
and grateful. We are sorry we are not 
in the mood to oblige. Total deprivation 
followed bv" a very tardy and very late 
fractional restoration is not the way to 
earn sincere tlianlcs. 

Lord Sinha’s appointment has been 
spoken of as a new menace to India’s free- 
dom. We do not agree. The thing called 
India’s freedom does not yet exist. There- 
fore it cannot be menaced. If it be 
said that owing to the lure of a govern- 
orship for an Indian now and tlien, our 
political leaders would fail to stand up for 
and demand free men’s rights, we reply 
tliat a people whose leaders cannot resist 
such temptations ought to fail. The poli- 
tical arena docs not require a valetudina- 
rian virtue. We want men whose patriot- 
ism has been exposed to temptations and 
found not wanting. Therefore sucli tempt- 
ations are needed and serve a useful 
purpose. 

We do not admit that Indian men in 
high office are invariably guilty of nepo- 
tism, or more guilty than Europeans in 
their own country or in India. If the im- 
perial and provincial civil lists in aU 
departments were examined, plenty of 
Europeans having the same family names 
borne by blood relations would be found. 

We do admit that owing to our being a 
dependent people, if a fight has to he put 
up against European interests or against 
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higher autixorities, a Hg'n. Europeaa o toeer 
feeling inclined for suck a duty xTOtiid be 
generally a sturdier lighter thattan Indian 
in the same positioa. But in the first place 
this cannot be laid do*rn as a universal 
rule, and in the second place it is very 
rarely that any high oficer does engage 
in such fight— Sir Henry Cottons are not 
plentiful as blackberries. Speaking gener- 
ally, there is likeljr to be some appreciable 
gain from an Indian ruler’s tnovrledge of 
xhe country and its people from the insides 
and the resulting insight and sympathy. 
Indian ofScers in high position tvonld not 
probaby- prevent and not foment or create 
trouble. During the Swadeshi and .-Inri- 
partition agitation in Bengal, there were, 
generally speaking, no '“swadeshi cases” 
in districts ruled by Indian Magistrates 
as there were in those under European 
ofr-cers. 

Hindu-Hoslem TJm.ty. 

There is at present undoubtedly greater 
Hindu-Moslem unity than before. It will 
be proved to be politically complete when 
Moslems will cease to demand separate 
representation in local bodies and give 
up such representation in legislative coun- 
dls. On the occasion of LordRonaldshay’s 
recent visit to Manikganj, the local repre- 
sentatives of the Mabomedan communirv 
having made known to him their desire 
that Mahomedaus should have communal 
representation on all local bodies, His Es- 
celiencj' said that while sympathising with 
them in the matter he was inclined to 


mini: that it would be unwise to intro- 
duce a system of communal representation 
on those bodies, especially at a time when 
so much desire was expressed for co-opera- 
tion between Hindus and Mahome^ns- 
It would not be proper to introduce any 
system which might give the appearance 
of any estrangement between the two 
communities, and he wotdd, His Excellen- 
cy added, prefer to secure adequate repre- 
sentation by nomination when necessary 
rather than by communal representation. 
As oar Musalman neighbours have abun- 
dant sense of humour they ought to be 
able to enjoy His Excellency's reply. 

“The Gap between the Father 
and the Son.” 

“A Student of the Kationai Training 
College” has given expression in Ahw 
India to the following ideas which are well 
worthy of the consideration of older heads: 

The wide gap 'between the parent and the 
child ought to be bridged before we to efrect 
any thorough change in the education of the 
coiaing seneration. There is nothing more sweet 
to a child than to^ Sad companionship in his 
father. That corLstions_ parental aiiecnon and 
conSdence of a boy in his father is the seed, the 
proper sowing and nourishing of which wiH 
shoot forth into a magmScent tree of social love 
and sympathy. 

Tery few fathers do realise this. They think 
thattheir responsibility towards their children 
is discharged when, they have provided them 
food and clothing and a school. Their remain- 
ing needs are mostly supposed to be looked 
after by teachers and companions outside. 


CORRECTlOZv 

In the article on the “Size of the Bengal Legislative Council” by Air. Srinath Dutt, 
appearing in the Modern Review for June, 1920, on page 655, the last two coltunns of 
the table should have been : — 


Seats 

Electors per 

66 

7,700 

57 

S,S00 

58 

19,100 

72 

19,700 

44 

3,600 

54 

9,4D0 

37 

3,200 

30 , 

10,000 
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REPRESSION-TEE R04d TO REVOLUTION 
By John Haynes Holmes akd J. t. Sunderland, Nm' York. 


/ N his message to Congress in December, 
rgig, President f'f'Tisoti used' the 
cant words, "Repression is the seed of 
revolution.’* Here is .a thought whicli it is of 
the gretitest possible importance to keep in 
fnind, in times of political and social unrest 
like the present. Perhaps no social or 
political disasters of the past have been more 
serious than those which have sprung from 
i.CTorance or defiance of the principle which 
this thought involves. To demonstrate the 
truth of this assertion it is only necessary to 
turn to the pages of history and read there 
the long-continued story, running through 
every age of human experience, of the repres- 
sion that leads to revolution. 

George III of England had the" idea that 
repression was the right remedy for social 
and political unrest and disturbance in these 
thirteen American colonies. But in the end, 
when it -was ,^too late, he discovered his fatal 
^•stake. His policy of repression, so far 
rom quieting the Americans, was the very 
thing which bcouglit about the revolution 
. 'ch cost his kingdom the most precious 
jowel in its crown. 

The^ same lesson has been taugiit so 
g^uy times as to defy enumeration. The 
!-uglish, as though they had learned nothing 
oin their American experience of 1776, 

. J'- repression in Ireland for a hundred 

I ars, -with the result that the Irish are more 
'^^''t:i!eable than ever before. 

^he Austrians tried repression in Italy 
a severity hardly matched in modern 
Garih' I'v dramatic, result of Mazzini, 

thft “V Gavour, and the establishment of 
.^agdom of United Italy. 

‘he Russians developed a system of 


''ith 

hmcs. 


repression which for completeness of efficien- 
ty may be said to stand as a model for ail 
*uturc times ; and for years this system 
deemed to justify itself by the success with 
■'.vhich it uprooted and destroyed one revolu- 


lonary 
Significant 
tionary 


movement after another. But the 
thing is, that while the revolu- 
movernents were destroyed, the 
‘‘evolutionary spirit remained untouched. Nay, 
|lr flourished and grew and deepened and spread 
*h the .atmosphere of repression, as a result 
Of the forces created by repression, until, in a 
Sudden hour, the hidden volcano burst Into 
Ofuption and swept anay every vestige of 
die Government that did the repressing. 

Do we not have here a lesson for Great 
Britain in dealing with the unrest of India ? 
Looked at from any possible standpoint, India 
suffers many bitter wrongs and sore grie- 
vances, the bitterest of all of which is loss of 
freedom, deprivation of the right of self- 
d&termination. 

When the British officers in India meet 
d>e inevitable unrest and agitation for 
‘‘Cforms which these grievances and wrongs 
create with infliction of greater wrongs, with 
‘‘^fusal to redress grievances, with cruel acts 
of repression, with arbitrary Rowlatt Acts, 
‘'’Uh martial law, with imprisonment and 
deportation of honored citizens without trial, 
with the shooting down of hundreds of unarm- 
od men, women and children assembled for 
Player and for peaceful petition to the Govern- 
ment when the British officers do these 

things, are they not taking a course which, ^ to 
say the least, is the most stupid and blind 
that they could possibly pursue ? Why does 
not England learn a lesson from her experi- , 
enc;e in connection with her American colonies 
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and v/ith Ireland : and al=o from the experi- 
ences of France, Austris?, Italy and Russia in 
connection vidth their efforts to cure popular 
unrest by repression ? 

The certainty of the failure of repression 
as a method of quieting agitation, and the 
equal certainty of its success as a method of 
fostering revolution, become easily under- 
standable, if we turn from history to psycho- 
logy, and analyze some of the factors 

involved. - , 

What does a Government do, not with the 
bodies, but with the minds, of people, when it 
becomes terrified for its own safety, and 
resorts to repression ? 

The first thing that a repressive govern- 
ment accomplishes is to give people a case 
against itself— to convince people that they 
are right in their desire to weaken or destroy 
it. “The springs of action," said Herbert 
Spencer, “are not so much intellectual as 
emotional.’’ Men act not so much when 
their minds are convinced as when their 
. emotions are stirred. This means that the 
security of any government depends not so 
much upon the judgment of the people as 
upon their feeling. It is in the care and con- 
fidence of the people that the strength of a 
government lies. A government that pursues 
a policy of repression, teaches thousands of 
people, who heretofore trusted it and had been 
10)^1 to it, to hate it for its injustice and 
cruelty» Every citizen arrested and impri- 
soned, not for crime but for opinion, is turned 
from a potential lover into a potential hater 
of the government that thus treats him. And 
around each single person thus oppressed 
there are friends and kinsmen by the score 
who are taught to feel the same sentiments 
of indignation a* flourish in the soul of the 
one who suffers. 

And tliis has another side, v/hich is equally 
disastrous ; for repression not only kills in 
the hearts of thousands, all love for the govem- 
1 ment. but it develops in those same hearts 
a ncvii and terrible dove for the enemies of 
the government. 

A third thing is accomplished by vepres- 
Sian, We refer to tlie fact that repression 
' gives the example, sets the pace, for the 

, use of violence. Kotliing in this world is 


me 


rc contagious than ommple, for the reason 
t man esseniially an imitative creature. 
R a government refuses to listen to tlie 
^ oedmes to give accused men fair 
2 "Ijirus that the remedy for political 


or industrial discontent is the policemans;, 
club or the machine-gun, asserts mat tne 
place for an agitator or a reformer is m a 
prison cell— it is simply appealing from reason 
and justice to force and violence. ; How can 
it wonder if its own methods of violence an ^ 
force are answered by violence? Repression 
is simply the government’s use of violence 
Its result is ahvays to drive agitation out ot 
the warm wholesome air of the free out-q 
doors, into the gloomy channels, of 
ground conspiracy. If the reactionaries 
any country want to make sure ot I e ^ 
of violence bv the people, let them_ pursue 
the policy of' meeting political, social ana 
industrial unrest with persistent and stern 
repression. * They will find these fng 
nesses** creating other frightfulnesses in qua 
ters where they little desire them. , 

If the writers of this article were askea 
what policy we would have the Governmen 
of the world including our owm in America, 
pursue in the face of the agitation and ‘ 
of the peoples who are indignant ov er 
wrongs they suffer and want better thing > 
we would answer the question by quoting 
famous words of Count de Tocqueville, in 
French Chamber of Deputies, in the year. 
1848. Reviewing the agitation of the times 
he gave it as his profound conviction tna 
•‘We {the French people) are slumbering over 
a volcano” and deprecating _ the tyranny 
practised, by the French administration, * 
exclaimed, amid the hostile cries of his ' 
ence, “Change the spirit of the government , 
for God’s sake, change the spirit ot ^ 
government ; for the present spirit is leaoino 

us to destruction." ^ . -n 

That de Tocqueville was ^ght is shown 
by the fact that his speech was delivmred on 
Uie eve of the great revolution of 1 84S, , 

overthrew King Louis Phillipe and ^ostroye 
his regime. Nothing could have saved 
dangerous situation which then exist^ one 
a change in spirit of the government 
is every reason to believ’C that that would na>e 
done so. , 

We must not repress agitators, and tnus 
drive Uiem underground and make them 
dangerooslv' explosive tlian ever. We mus 
do what Lord Bacon recommended centmies 
ago in his essay on “Sedition and TrouDle .. 
“Concerning the material of sedition, h^ 
says, “it is well to be considered tba. tn 
surest way to prevent seditions is to ^ ' 
away the matter of them (the cause). It ther 



BtACKER ^HAN ME “BEAck HOLE*’ OF CALCUTTA 


be fuel pcepared it is Iiard to tell \\hence the 
spark shall come that shall set it on fire.” 

In this passage Lord Bacon is having in 
mind the law of causation — a law as true in 
society as in physics — that where there is a 
phenomenon there is^a cause for that pheno- 
menon, and that if the phenomenon is to he 
removed the cause must also be removed. 
If there is social or industrial or political 
unrest anywhere in the world today there is 
cause for it ; and these causes must be re- 
moved. There is no other possible cure. 

The whole truth is summed up by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson in his essay on “Politics”. 
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"We foolish people still rely on force, not yet 
learning tliat force can only bring us force, as 
hate brings hate.” 

Great Britain in India, Great Britain in 
Ireland, our own United States of America, 
and every other nation in the world — in this 
time when unrest and desire for better condi- 
tions for humanity are stirring mankind as 
never before— will certainly do well to read 
the great and sobering words of President 
Wilson* : “Repression is the seed of revolu- 
tion.” Usually it is the seed of violent 
revolution. 


BLACKER THAN THE "BLACK HOLE” OF C^iLCUTTA 


P erhaps nothing in the entire modern 
history of India is cited so often as an 
evidence of the barbarity of the Indian 
people, of the inferiority of their civilization 
to that of the British, and of their unfitness to 
govern themselves, as the story of the “Black 
Hole” of Calcutta. 

What is this story ? In brief it is, that in 
the year 1756, during a time of war between 
the British and the Indians of Calcutta and 
vicinity (while the British conquest of India 
was in progress), an Indian officer confined a 
party of 146 captured Europeans for a night, 
during the hot weather of June, without v^ater, 
in a small room rS feet by 14 feet and 10 
inches, venfilated b)' only two small windows; 
and that in the morning 123 of the number 
(all but 33) were found to have died for want 
of water and aiw 

Several historical investigators, who have 
looked carefully into the evidence declare that 
the story is a pure fiction, — the invention 
of the man who wrote it, who pretended that 
such a tragic event happened and that he was 
one of the survivors. However for our present 
purpose let us suppose the story to belrue. 
true in every particular. This being granted, 
what does it show regarding the Indian 
people ? That they are to-day barbarians ? 
That they are more cruel or lower in civiliza- 
tion than the British ? Let us see. 

Beyond dispute, the stofy is a very shock- 
ing one. Whoever in any land or age is 
guilty of perpetrating such an atrocity is 
worthy of the very strongest condemnation. 
But let us be fair and just. Does this story 


of the Black Hole stand alone ? Is ft a story 
of to-day, * or of the distant past ? ^ Are there 
not other stories as shocking as this, and 
even more shocking, connected with British 
history in India ? Let us compare this far- 
away supposed Black Hole event (far away 
in time), with an event near at hand, of ou^ 
own day, and about the truth of which there 
can be no possible doubt: I mean the 
Jallianvvalla Bagh massacre, which took place 
in India only last year. The facts of this 
massacre have been so often and so fully pub- 
lished that 1 need only summarize them here. 
In the briefest form they are as follows : 

In the month of April, 1919, a great com- 
pany of some 1 5,000 or 20,000 people, men 
women and children, bad assembled, on a reli- 
gious holiday, in a large inclosed public gard- 
en known as the jalliamvalla Bagh (Bagh 
means garden or small park), in the city of 
Amritsar. Province of the Punjab, North-West 
India. The people were wholly unarmed ; 
the object of their gathering was a peaceful 
and wholly constitutional protest against the 
arbitrary and unconstitutional arrest and im- 
prisonment of two honored and law-abiding 
citizens, leaders in the community. The 
assembly convened in the afternoon, Several 
days before there had been a riot. On that 
account. General Dyer, who was in military 
command in the city, had that morning issued 
an order forbidding public assemblies; but the 
^ order had been so imperfectly published that 
few if any of those who gathered in the gard.* 
en knew of it. (This was two days before 
any declaration of martial law) General 
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Dyer, learning in the afternoon that a great 
company ha 3 assembled contrary to his order, 
A\as enraged, and i.magining or profes-^ing 
that he saw in it not only contempt of his 
,oIBcial authority but signs of revolt against the 
' Government, resolved to meet it jth a policy 
of ^'frightfuiness” (analogous to tlie6’r//m-/;//r/- 
Icit policy adopted by the Germans in Bel- 
gium and France in 1914, which Great Britain 
and the whole world looked upon with such 
horror). To carry out his resolve he took 
fifty soldiers armed with rapid firing rifles 
and tw'o armored tanks with machine-guns 
and iiurried to the garden. It happened that 
the entrance was so narrow that the tanks 
had to be left outside, but the soldiers enter- 
ed, were deployed upon elevated ground near 
the entrance, and at once were ordered 
to open fire at close range on the unsuspect- 
ing crowd. Of course there v^as an immedi- 
ate panic ; the assembly broke up precipitate- 
ly and the amared and frightened people rush- 
ed for the narrow exits. But the General in- 
stead of stopping the slaughter, turned the 
fire of his troops to where the fleeing crow’d 
was densest and e,specially to the exits, which 
soon were choked and piled high with tlie 
dead, dying and wounded. Tlie deadly work 
of the soldiers continued for fully ten minutes, 
and ceased only when their ammunition was 
exhausted, after 1650 rounds had been fired. 

According to the earlier reports the num- 
ber of'the killed (some of them of course wo- 
men and children) was at least 500 ; and of 
the wounded 2000 ; but according to the later 
extended and careful investigations made by the 
Investigation Commission appointed by the 
Indian National Congress, the dead approxi- 
mated 1200 and the wounded 3600. When 
want of cartridges put an end to the slaughter, 
the noble General and his troops withdrew, 
leaving the dead unburied and the vvounded 
without care, and issuing orders of such a 
nature as made it dangerous for the friends 
and relatives of the victims to render them 
assistance : so that some of the wounded 
were compelled to lie where they fell for 27 
hours without surgical or other aid. 

When this terrible deed of General Dyer 
was over and knowledge of it came to the 
Governor of the Province and the Viceroy 
of India, did both those high officials hasten 
to condemn it ? On the contrary, the former 
hastened to assure the General of his approval 
and support, and the latter caused the enact- 
mynt by the Government of India of an in- 


demnitybill making it practically inipossibt? 
for the General or his associates to be adc- < 
quately punished for what they bad done. 
.Such briefly and simply is the 


of the 


jalbanwalla massacre. 

Let us compare it with the Black Ho.e 
crime, to see which is the darker, 

1. As we have already seen, thenumber 
suffocated in the Black Hole was J 23, whim .r 
the number slaughtered in the Jallianvvalla-^ 
Bagh was from 500 to 1200, or from 4 to 
times as many ; while from 16 to 29 times as - 
many others '( between 2000 and 3600 ) were j 
wounded, many of them crippled for life. - , 

2. The Black Hole destruction of hm 

occurred in a time of war, and the Uve.s sacrj->^' 
ficed were tliose of persons who according to , 
the laws of war were enemies-The JalUanwaila 
Bagh casualties were perpetrated in a time | 
of peace, and the lives destroyed were those 4 
of peaceful subjects of the very Government ^ 
whose officer General Dver was. / 

3. The Black Hole atrocity took place , 

near the middle of the eighteenth century, i 
164 jears ago, in an age much less enlighten-., 
cd than our own. The atrocity at the Jm* , 
lianwalla Bagh was committed last year, in the . 
full light of the 20th century. , 

These comparisons may w’ell suggest at 
least two very practical questions ; 

1. If that long-ago horror of 1756 proves " 
the barbarity of the native government in a-., 
small section of India a century and a half ‘ 
ago { as it unquestionably does ), does or does 
not the vastly worse horror of igig prove the 
barbarity of many officers of the British > 
Government of the Punjab of last year ? 

2. If England has a right to use the 
crime of the Black Hole ( as she has been 
doing for a century and a half and is doing 
still ) as an evidence that the Indian people 
are unfit to rule themselves, has not the 
world a right to use the far greater and 
blacker crime of the JalUanwaila Bagh as an 
evidence that, till ""the year 1919, England 
had not become civilised enough to be fit to 
rule India ? 

The reply must be in the afiirraalive. 
Hence the world has a right to expect j 
that England will try earnestly to introduce 
civilised and up^to-date democratic methods 
of government in India and send out to 
that country to administer its affairs men whoj 
are wise, humane, righteous and sympathetic. 

J. T. Sunderland. 
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THE MEANING OF INDIA’S DEMAND FOR HOME RULE . 

An American View. 

equality, of co-operation and therefore of 
mutual advantage. Some have thought the 
distance of England from India an obstacle 
to their union. But why ? That, Canada 
and Australia are on different sides of the 


W HAT do the people of India mean 
when they agitate, as for many 
‘ years they have been^ doing, for 
‘Home Rule — for Home Rule like that of 
^ Canada'and Australia ? Do they mean conti- ^^“ugYronr'England makes their union with 
'nued slavery to the British Empire, or slavery g respects more desirable and 

of any kind ? No, they mean freedom. Canada useful to both parties than if they were 

fis free, Australia is free. Both make and ^^other, jusLs the alliance between 

- administer their own laws. Their connecaon England gains certain advantages 

Mvilh the Empire' is voluntary they couia j e n^ions is m 

break it nf they chose ; but they prefer n ^ Europe and the other in Asia. There are 

to break it; thev see advantages in preser\- minrk both in Great Britain and 


to break it : they see advantages in preserv 
"ing it. Thus they hold in their own hands 
the power of self-determination. Essential y 
' this is what America understands India o 

mean and want. r 

The Editor of the London Weekly, 
jtvhich is the British organ of the Indian 
National Congress, discusses this ^nnsLon 
well in a recent issue. Says that able Engl 
, interpreter of India : 

"As to the question of India’s 

. .,1 r,-!..:.!. Ptvinlrr. thp OOSltlOn Hiay 00 


rhinlnng minds both in Great Britain and 
in India who believe that nothing else could 
be so o-reat an advantage to all concerned, 
and thS: nothing else could do so much to 
preserve the peace of tlie_ world, as a great 
world-spanning, international and inter- 
racial Empire, or rather Confederation of 
free Asiatic and European peoples, and 
especially of free Indian and Anglo-Saxon 
Soles ^ India lias had a long association 
with Great Britain as her subject and slave. 

1 in ctnrf* fnr 


> "As tn iho niiPsticin of India’s remaining or noi ic- Great Britain as nci 

maining in the British Empire, the position may e ^ happier future have in store fo 

clearly^stated thus t The Policy of the both nations, a better relation—a partnership 

al Congress (which can be said witho^^^^^^ In freedom, and thus a joint mission as 


ai Congress ( which can oe sam 
•-tepresent the people of India ), 
been, self-government within the Empire. Xheirs 

-always must be a matter of their own choc . ^ 

aiust be the final decision. The Congrw ‘ seem 
' sdf-government within the Empire, . ijn,p,te, in 
^ to suppose, because Royalty to the ^ - ;niunction 

and all circunislances, is cither 

paclous fold, 
‘ for certain 


in ' freedom, and thus a joint mission as 
eaders of the world to a higher and better 
S^ilisation ? But if they cannot be associat- 
ed as real partners, each respecting and 
Sating the other as an equal, and co-opera- 
. i-n be mutually advantageous, 

L^y and all'drcumslances, is a sort ot divine Should part as two separate and 

S fc. to 

frongh political and economic associations sion in 

Iwana up with the British Empire. 

Iberc is ground for hope that the prop c ^ 

Ptejer 'to Remain as part of ^piSs 
|o4 Australia are doing ) as soon ^ . n^pasures 

have been met by the granting of adequa c 
of autonomy.” . 

~ The essentia! thing 
freedom ; must have self detenrnn • 
and when these are assured to ber, the 
^oser her association and co-oper 


England the better. , , ,. , ' 

ToLe sure, England is hot India - 

eountty, as she is the ^ ^ 

finada and Australia ;'therefote 5 ^^ . 
just the same reasons for j 

f^iaUin permanent connection 

Canada add Australia have But Bmrf 

:Siy h^ other reason. 'dt rof if 

fte connection can be made 


n in me wuuu. , , 

The question of vital importance to both 

nations, atid of tremendous consequences to 
nations, Britain be wise 

enou-k and noble enough to dioose either 
ortlfese courses of action? Oc, will she 
persist in attempting to hold in subjection 
^ f-„r, nf 'll s 000,000 civilized people— 

^^rSof t& entire human race— against 
one-fifth ot tn j> That the suit 

^ 'MiV«p'tomorrow is not more certain, thmi 
T I * notentially mighty nation like India, 
Cat and proud past, will not/orever 

may come peacefully « SunperLAND. 
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HOW THE MAROUESS WELLESLEY ENSNARED THE PEISHWA 


Ttlietime when Lord AToinington landed 
Of', ia India, Bajee Rao was sitting on. tlie 
P£isliv,a’s ruusnad at Poona. He was 
destined to be tbe last of tbe Peishwas. Tbe 
great Xana-Fadiiavls was spend^g bis days in 
captivity. Disorder and confusion were rapid- 
ly setting in and there are reasons to suspect 
tliat tbe Europeans were mainly instrumental 
in bringing about tbis state of afiairs in tbe 
ATabratta Empire. 

Idadboji Scindhia was succeeded by his grand 
nephew, Dowlatitao Scindhia. Tootajee Holkar 
The late resident with Aladhoji, 


the situation of the Europeans ia India, 
he concluded his memorandum by saymg - 
“I have not studied to e-taggerate 


part of this memorandum; but „j 5 t 

our resources have, by the 


etj 
list, 
cT 

the war in Europe, been reduced 
the greatest embarassment, and navi j, 
hope of effectual relief butiupeacc, Ica 
cipate none but the most banefiu conseq^ 
from a war with Tippop.' If ebsr 

a vindication of our national rights, it 
that we cannot undertake it in less tc^- 
montlis ; and this delay, with a refer^ce 


was dead. .Citw , tuiu tnu, uciav, wiua a. w ., as 

named_ Alajor Palmer, v.-ho had since r^eived national interests, may pro_bably_ admitn . ^ 
a step in rank and hence was known as Lieut.- Vi^incr nncinnnpri mi n-.C sufficient streug-. , 

Colond Palmer, bad succeeded Air. Charles 


Aialet as resident in tbe court of tbe Peishwa 
at Poona. Tne Europeans seem to have been 
disappointed with Bajee Rao, for they had ex- 
pected to secuie many advantages from him. 
It will be remembered that Raghobahad promis- 
ed them a good many things and they natural- 
ly cspected that the son would fulfil the spe- 
cious promises of his father. But so far Bajee 
Rao bad not given them any hope* in that 
direction. 

Lord Alornington had,_ long before landing 
in India, made up his mind to go to war with 
Tippoo. In the war which Lord Cornwallis 
made on Ithat unhappy Aluhammadan Prince, 
the success of the Europeans v.-as mainly to be 
attributedto the assistance they received through 
their alliaace with the Alahratcas- and the 
Rizam. In the memorandum, dated Gth july 
179S, which Air. Josias WebbCj Seretary to the 
Government of Madras submitted to General 
Harris, "m consequence of his late conversation 
upon the possibility of an early raptnre with 


being postponed rill we attain suffici^^ '■ ^ , 

to prosecute it with vigour. _ But u ^ , 

inevitable, and the present cat 

advantageous circumstances under whicn ^ 

commence, I fear that our situation i 
bevond the hope of remedj*.” _ , 

Rot only General Harris But Lord Hor ..^ . 
ton felt that there was a good deal of -g x 
Air. Webbe’s statement. The war with ’ 

was not undertaken^ ‘in less than . 

nay, it was ‘postponed’till the Earopeaus ^t 
ed “sufficient strength to prosecute it ” 
vigour.” 

Lord Alornington kne.v that no ■ 

power of India would join huu in his titip-' 
war vrith Tippoo. So he tried to 
the independent Sovereign Princes of -“i 


with his nefarious scheme of Subsidiarv 


liancc. In Captain Kirkpatrick atHyderab j 
L ord Alornington found a worthy lieutenant 
give effect to his scheme. But the Europe^ 
Resident at the Peishwa’s Court, Colonel paim j 
did not succeed in ensnaring the Peishwa. 

From the public despatches of Lord 


Tippoo Sidtan,” it is stated that ‘‘the experi- ington it appears that, that the GovernO- 
ence of Lord Cornwallis’s army proves that we General presumed that the Hizam and tue 

1 .... _ _ Alahrattas, in the event of a war with Tip^__ 

Sultan, would not be able to render any a.ss=" 
tance to the East India Company. As'has 
already stated, there was never any occasion 
to caUinthe aid of any of the albes ^or de- 
fensive purposes against Tippoo. Therefore t 
was absurd for Lord Alornington to 
this supposititioas inability of the alhes to 
reader assistance ia arms and men in, a dei^t 
war vrith Tippoo as a pretext for robbiDp 
them of their independence. It also further 
appears from his despatches that Lord Alotu- 
ington never cared to consult the allies as t® 
the advisability of mating an unprovoked ana 
aggressive war on Tippoo. .Vfter having 


were unable to supply oai selves, _ or to open 
oar rear for the admission of Brinjaries until 
we had haul joiaed by tbe ddaratha army." 
The italicised words show the importance of 
the Alaliratta alliance. But Mr. Wehbe did not 
think that either the Alarathas or the Rizam 
wodH join the Europeans in their unholy uar 
on Tippoo. So he wrote; — 

/Tu respect both to tbe ilarathas and the 
Kizain, I think there is no reasonable ground 
to expect eflectual assistance froun either until 
we should strike some signal blovv.''\ 

. humbled and made to^part with 

tialt Oi Ills dtmiioion, Tippoo vzas still regarded 
as a topmdable enemy. It was not considered 


s^lhKtr> '-”“=*“'-1'^ -iSSiessive war on Tippoo. iitter 
at m cooperation brought the Rizam within snare of the Su^ 

— 7,“*- »«itxiaiiy of the oilier nauve siduiry Alliance, and after his failure in tins 

uged direction with the Peishwa, Lord Alornington 


ncnixality 
ver* Qi the Decerm. Air. AAebbe trulv 
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did not consider it aecssaty to press the iSEara- 
thas to join him against Tippoo. 

From the perusal of Lord iMornington’s 
despatches it is evident that he wanted to keep 
the Marathas neutral rather than seek their 
co-operation against Tippoo. He was also 
anxious that the hlarathas should not join 
Tippoo _ or invade the territories then under 
the administration of the British or their allies. 

We can understand the reason which prompt- 
ed Lord Mornington not to press the Petshwa 
or the Xlarathas to co-operate with him against 
Tippoo The Marathas had been always looked 
upon with jealousy by the Europeans. When 
Lord Cornw^alHs had gone to war with Tippoo, 
certain members of the House of Commons 
called in question the justice and policy of the 
war. They pointed out ‘That the Mahrattas 
were the people from whom in India the great- 
est danger impended over the inteiests of 
England, and that the klysore sovereign was 
valuable as a balancing power.” 

This argument must have carried great 
weight with the Governor-General in not seeking 
the co-operation of the Marathas; for it is cer- 
tain that any aid from the Marathas, would 
have been purchased by the cession to them of 
a pjortion of the conquered territories^ of the 
Mysore sovereign, thus further enhancing the 
already dangerous power of the Marathas. 
To do this was not the policy of Lord Morn- 
ington. Accordingly he did not press them to 
co-operate with him against Tippoo. That 
the Mahrattas were quite capable of rendering 
military aid to the company against Tippoo 
will be shown later on. 

It was necessary to keep the Mahrattas 
neutral. Lord Afornington devised a plan by 
which he admirably succeeded in gaining this 
end. The Peishwa Bajee Rao was under the 
guidance of, and dependent upon, Dowlat Rao 
Scindhia. Without the aid of Dowlat Rao, 
Bajee Rao could never have succeeded in gain- 
ing the Peishwa’s tniisnad. Grant Duff writes 
that Bajee Rao "addressed himself to Scindhia, 
olfering him four lakhs of rupees of territory, 
and ivhatever might be the expenses of his 
troops during the time, he should require their 
aid m asserting his lawful succession to the 
mnsnad. This offer was accepted.” Lord Wel- 
lesley was pleased to describe this position 
of Bajee Rao as one of captivity. But Bajee 
Rao was not such an ill-treated' prisoner in 
the hands of Dowlat Rao as w.as the unhappy 
Kiriim m the h.ands of the British.^ He never 
complained against his hard fate, if any. He 
did not .ask the British to help him in his diffi- 
culties , be never requested them to loosen the 
yoke of captivity which Dowlat Rao had placed 
bn his node. There was a European Resident at 
hi3 Court, Wc do not find tni-. person ever 
making any report to the Goveraor-Gencral 
regarding the presuraed piti.able condition of 
the Tcishwa, It is not HU Lord Alornington 


made the discovery that the Peishwa was 
unable to fulfil the conditions of an ally in a 
defensive war against Tippoo, that wm begin 
to hear of the Peishwa’s situation as that of a 
prisoner. It was the business of the British 
Resident to din into the ears of the Peishwa that 
Scindhia was excercising undue influence over 
him and thus to make him discontented with 
his lot. In plain words the Resident opened a 
campaign of low intrigues against Scindhia. 
Without detaching the Peishwa from Scindhia, 
‘Lord'. Wellesley found it impossible to ensnare 
the former. 

The Nizam had employed a large number of 
French officers to discipline and tram his army. 
It was thought that this French influence m 
the court of the Nizam at Hyderabad was in- 
jurious to the British interests in India. It was 
therefore necessary to bring the Nizam within 
the sphere of British influence and disband his 
force officered by the French. 

But in the case of the Peishwa, there did 
not exist the pretext which had served to 
ensnare the Nizam. The Peishwa did not keep 
in his emplo 3 ’' any French officers to discipline 
his troops. Therefore, it was necessary to in- 
vent the pretext that he was under the undue 
influency of Scindlua who of course kept a large 
force disciplined and drilled by the French. Ir 
was cpnvenieni for the British to forget that 
the Peishwa lay under a deep debt of gratitude 
to Scindhia, for without tlie timely aid of the 
latter, Bajee Rao wmuld never have succeeded to 
-the Peishwa’s mnsnari. If the British were so 
very philanthropic as they would seem to 
make the w'orld believe, why did they not make 
wmr at once on Dowlat Rao Scindhia and thus 
release the Peishwa from his galling j-oke ? 
The Peishwa was their ally and they suffered 
him to be unduly influenced in all stare 
matters by Scindhia. How different was the 
course they adopted ^ towards Tippoo, when 
it was suspected thac’that prince was meditat- 
ing an attack on their alh-, the Raja of 
Travancore I 

Lord Wellesley pined and panted, as it were, 
to make the Peishwa independent ofScinclhia, 
which in plain terms meant the disruption of the 
confederacy of the Hrahratt.a states. He knew 
that the Peishwa did not stand in need of any 
subsidiary force of the British. He knew that 
Bajee Rao was a weak man and thus if he 
could be once detaclicd from Sciiidliia and 
other Mahratta conretlerates, itwonH not be 
difficiilt to rob the ALihrattas ’of therr inde- 
pendence. With this object in view, he set the 
Resident at Poona to instil into the mind 
of the Peishwa the belief that Scindhia w.as 
exercising undue influence on him, time ail 
the \Iahintta '’confederates were his encin.cs 
and that the British alone were his true friends., 

„ Vs said before, Ccionel Palmer w.as the kc ^ 
Poona when Lord Morningtn ^ 

. on the soil of India. la - , 

. _ t , I « 
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letter to Colonel Palmer, marked private and 
dated Port 'William, 8tli July, 179S, Imrd 
Mornington ■wrote : — 

“You may be asbured tbat it was a matter 
o£ real satisfaction to me that the affairs of 
this Government at the Court of Poona should 
be iu the hands of a person of your talents 
and experience in a moment the most critical 
to our interests. You will learn by my public 
instructions the nature and extent of the gene- 
ral system of policy with respect to our 
alliances, -which in my judgment the present 
crisis absolutely demands. I hare the fullest 
confidence in your zeal for promoting the 
successes of a plan which is founded on prin- 
ciples of justice and of all parties to be afiected 
by its executiop. There are only a few points 
\vhich have been omitted in mj- public instruc- 
tions, as being more properly subjects of a 
private communication. If any opportunity 
should offer of restoriug Nana on conditions 
favorable to our interests and consistent with 
the general tenor of my instrnctions, I think 
that such an event might tend to secure the 
permanent advantages of the proposed plan.” 

But before this letter reached Coload Palmer, 
Nana Fadaavis had been restored to liberty 
by Scindhia. So Nana’s release -was not looked 
upon with pleasure by the British, because it 
was not brought about by them ‘on condi- 
tions favorable to their interests and consis- 
tent -with the general tenor of Lord Wellesley’s 
instructions.’ 

The capital of the Pelshwas was the scene 
of many disorders and revolu-tions. It is 
impossible for any historian to positively 
assert the played by the British in creat- 
ing these disorders and bringing about these 
revolutions. But it is not improbable, that the 
Kesident at Poona fomented domestic dissen- 
sions and court intrigues in order to make 
the NIahrattas dependent on the British. It 
was the policy of Lord Momington to create 
disorder and confusion in the dominions of the 
independent princes of India, Over and over 
ngaiain his official despatches, he gave instruc- 
tions to his subordinates 'to take advantage of 
the disaffection and discontent' that existed in 
the native stnte» of India, -which, of course, as 
. every one knov.’s, is mtnely a diplomatic expres- 
sion for fomenting disaffection and discontent. 
Had not Col, Palmer carried out the poUev 
of Lord Momington, it is not probable that the 
Oovcrnor-General would have assured him that 
matter of real satisfaction to me that 
tae aumrs of this Government at the Court of 
I ooaah saould be in the hands of a person of 

^ experience in a moment the 
iwos » cnti%jil to our interests " 

r auairs, and his views rc'-'ordinsr the 

. ’'urojK-i^ were wdl Imown to alL ^reover it 

t-ic power of Tippoo When he sa-n, the 


Nizam ensnared by the British by -their 
ous scheme of ‘Subsidiary Alliance’, virithout 
the knowledge of, and consultation -with, 
the Peishwa’s Court, he naturally , became 
anxious as to the future safety and welfare of' 
the Maratha Commonwealth, In a postsenpt 
to the letter to Col. Palmer, from -which erfracts 
have been given above, Lord Momington 
wrote : 

“I cautioned j'ou against making auypomm^- 
icationto the Peishwa of my intention with 
respect to the French army; at Hyderabad for 
disposing the French artry; in small partes, as 
it is probable that such a dispersion -wUl have 
taken place before you can receive this despatch, 
I have given you full liberty to apprize the 
Peishwa of the nature of the _ arrangement to he 
adopted at Hyderabad, feeling that it would 
be very improper to use any concealment at 
Poonah or at Hyderabad witb_ respect to _ the 
real object of the negotiations of either 
Court.” ^ - 

There are strong grounds for suspecting -that 
the Nizam had not been fully apprized of the 
real na'ture of -the scheme of the Suhsidiaty 
Alliance which the British were forcing on him 
almost at the point of the bayonet It is not 
probable that the Nizam would have so edsuy 
parted with his independence or his faithml 
“French officers, had he known -the designs of the 
scheming British officers. But -what greatly 
offended the Marathas -was that -the Nizam 
should have entered into an alliance -with -the 
Brirish without previously consulting them. 
It should be remembered that the Marathas 
after inflicting the most crushing defeat on the 
Nizam at Khurdla were very magnanimous in 
their terms of peace with him. As conquerors 
they did not exact any heavy penalties from 
their v.anquished foe. The Marathas naturally 
expected the Nizam to be grateful to.them. Out 
of gratitude the Subedar of -the Deccan should 
have previous to his hugging the Christians to 
his breast, given an opportunity to the 
Peishwa and the Marathas to know the real 
nature of the alliance he was going to contract 
with them. 

YHien Nana Fadnavis came to know of the 
Treaty which the Nizam had concluded with the 
East India Company, he became very anxious 
about 'the ftiture mdependence of the Marathas. 
At this time he was reconciled to Scindhia, for 
he owed his liberty to him. The house of 
Holkar was also at this -time subservient to 
that of Scindhia. Tookajee Holkar died on 
the loth August, 1797, leaving “two legitimate 
sons, Kbasee Eao and Mulhar Rao. Khassee 
Rao was imbecile both in mind and body, 
but Mulhar Rao tvas in every respect qualified 
to support the fortunes of the house. Disputes 
soon arose between the brothers, in which the 
illegitimate sons took the part of Mulhar 
Rao,.,.,.. Scindhia, on being solicited by Khassee 
Rao, readily afforded the aid of the body of 
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troops for the purpose of apprehending Mulhar 
Rao, who, refusing" to surrender, was attacked, 
and maintained a desperate defence until he 
was killed. His half brothers made their escape — 
Jeswant Rao to Nagpur, and Wittoojee to 
Kolapur.” 

Thus Sciudhia was the most powerful of all 
the Maratha confederates. He had an interest 
in maintaining the supremacy of the hlarathas 
in the counsels of tlie natiTe courts of India, 
for he had combined with the other Maratha 
confederates at the battle of Khurdla. Nana 
Fadnavis sought his aid and he succeeded. The 
Nizam had not as yet, fulfilled the tertns of the 
Treaty of Khurdla' With his alliance with the 
British, there was no indication that the Nizam 
ever meant to pay any attention to the terms 
of the above Treaty. The British also did not 
hold themselves responsible for the Treaty which 
their ally the Nizam had made -with the 
Marathas. Of course, in his public despatch to 
Colonel Palmer, dated Sth. July, 179S, Lord 
Mornington wrote ; — 

“You will make a formal tender to the 
Peishwa in my name of my arbitration between 
the Courts of the Pooiiaii and Hyderabad, and 
Hyderabad, and Scindhia, etc.” 

But independent states never seek the arbi- 
tration of a third party, hloreover, the British 
never came to the assistance of either the 
hlarathas or the Nizam when they fought the 
battle of Khurdla. This offer of arbitration, 
therefore, appeared something like a deliberate 
insult to the great Naua, the Peishwa and 
Scindhia. 

Taldng all the circumstances, narrated above, 
into consideration, the story is not quite impos- 
sible that the Marathas intended to make war 
on the Nizam and to enter into an alliance, 
offensive and defensive, with Tippoo. Colonel 
Palmer, the resident ‘at Poona, wrote to Lord 
■"Mornington on Sth April 1799, that 

“Rubah Ganwut, 'V’akeel at this Court, has 
informed Mooushee Fuckeer-itd-deen with whom 
he has long been in terms of great friendship 
i and confidence, that having enquired of Jadoo 
Bauschar the State of affairs at Scindhia’s 
Durbar, Bauschar communicated to him a plan 
concerted by the Peishwa and Scindhia to 
attack the Nizam, and eventually to form an 
alhanee with Tippoo Sultan.” 

fai" this story is reliable, it is not 
possible :for the purposes of historical accuracy 
to positively declare. But there was nothing 
improbable in this. This shows, if anything, 
statesmanship on the part of Scindhia. 
Scindhia had been smartuiguuder the ill- treatment 
he had received at the. hands of the Govemor- 
Goneral. Imrd Moraingtoir wanted that Scindhia 
should leave Poona," because it was presumed 
ttat he was e.vercising undue influence over the 
Peishwa and it was also fedred that the discip- 
toed corps of Scindhia might render assistance to 
Tippoo, It Dowlat Rao remained in the Deccan. 

46 ^ 4-2 


Ivord hfornington wrote to Colonel Palmer on 
the Sth. July, 179S:— ' 

“I havc already observed that the present 
position of the army of Scindhia operates as 
an effectual assistance to the cause of Tippoo 
Saltan; if an alliance offensive and defensive 
had been formally concluded between those 
two powers, Scindhia could not render a more 
acceptable service to_ Tippoo, than he now 
performs by holding in check both the allies of 
the Company." 

Thus the return of Scindhia to Hindoostaa 
was considered a great political necessity. 
This _was effected in a way which brings to 
prominence the crooked methods employed 
by the Govemor-GenerM in ail his dealings 
"with the Indian sovereigns of India. Captain 
Grant Duff writes • — 

“The reported designs of Zuman Shah,- King 
of Cabal, ' and grandson of Ahmad Shah 
Abdallee, a name terrible to Alahrattas, were 
strongly set forth,_ by the British agents, in 
order to induce Scindhia to return for the 
protection of his dominions in Hindtisthan." 

Mr. Mill writes . — 

“In 179S, a belief, but solely derived from 
rumour, of vast preparations making by the 
Afghan, for the invasion of India, was excited 
anew. The apprehensions, however, of the 
British government were allayed, by intelligence 
received toward the_ end of September, that 
the disturbances within the dominions of the 
Shah had compelled him to leave his capital 
and march to Kandahar. But this was speedily 
followed by reports, that the 10th of October 
■was fixed for commciicmg his match from 
Cahul towards Hiudnstliau ; and though the * 
authenticity of these reports was held very 
doubtful, the English Government deemed it 

their duty to take every precaution 

against the , possibility of an event, which, 
Combined with the ^ designs of Tippoo and the 
French, might become of the most serious 
importance. Endeavours were used to prevail 
upon Doulat Rao Scindhia to return from the 
South, and put his dominions in the best 
posture of defence ; and great hopes were ex- 
pressed, that he -would" follow this advice. 

The fact appears to be that 

Scindhia fcneurjthe improbability of being invad- 
ed by the Shah ; and though such invasion 
would bring on him greater evils than it 
■would bring on the Government of any other 
State, he chose to remain at Roona, for the 
promotion of those objects of which he was 
there in eager pnrsnit. ” 

The English had a purpose to serve by 
spreading the reported designs of Zemaun Shah. 

It vras not Lord Mornington alone, but his 
pretlecessors also had done the same. 

Thus Mr. Mill writes : — ^ 

“The threat of Zemaan Shah, King of the 
Abdallees, or .Vfghaas, became a couyentent 
source- of pretexts -for urgingupon the vizir the 
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projected uinovations iTlie object diatcE apply yourself to tbe 

of the Shah, as, aanounced hv rumour was, negotiation with him. for the purpose Ot iminiuo 

to re-establish the house of Timur, to which a defensive treaty against the Shah, 
he was neaily lelated. and restore the true pt is evident then that the objects ofdes- 
faith in the empire ofthe Great Moghul” patching Colonel Collins to Sciudliia’s Court , 

It appears to us, that Lord Mornington .^^cre to induce Sciudbia to return to Hiuau* _ 
made use of, if not fabricated, the reported from the Deccan. But, as said helore, 

designs of the Afghan sotercign, to go to \var Scindhia did not credit the rumour with respect 
with Tippoo aud to detach Scindhia from assist- Shah’s invading India. He did not 

ing Tippoo or entering into an alliance with remove from Poona. It was necessary to . 
that Muhammadan Prince. adopt other means. Although the actual 

As said before, the tlireat of Zemauu Shah’s rvhich Colonel Collins had adopted to bnngr 
reported designs had no effect on Seiudhia. He about the return of Scindhia into Hindusthan, 

remained in Poona assisting the Peishwa. is nowhere put in black and white, it is not very-, 

But if the threat of an mvasion from without difficult to -uess their nature. It appears 
failed to remove Scindhia from Poona, the to us that Colonel Collins adopted the same 
creation of disorder within liis dominion enabled means which the Governor-General rccoiii- 
Lord Alomington to withdraw Scindhia from mended the Governor of Bombav to pursue ' 
Poona Lord Cornwallis had withdrawn the jn Qj-der to prevent Zemaun Shah from invad-" 
British Resident from the Court of Sciudh.ia. India In his letter to the Hon. Jona- 

Since then no Englishman represented the than Duncan, dated Fore William, SLh October 

mtcrests of the Governmeut ofthe East India yygg Lord Mornington wrote: — 

Company 'at Scindhia’s CourL One oi the first suggested to me, and I under- 
acts of Lord Mornington was to re-appoint was the opimon of Sir Charles Mallet, 

a Bntish Resident at Semdhia’s Court The ^hat a further diversion of the Shah’s force 
British had to see the advantage which re- might he created by our affording certam 
ralti^ to them bv keeping a resident at tue encouragement to the nations occupying tuc 
Courts ofthe native prmces of India. These o^ita and lower parts of the Indus, who hart 
residents have enabled them m gaming power Leeu slated to be much disaffected to 
m :todia which their highly tramed and dis- Government of the Shah ; I wish you to give 
ciphued soldiers and generals would not have ^his point tlie fullest and most serious cousi- . 
succeeded So Lord Mormugtou despatched a deration ; to state to me your ideas upon 
Resident to Scindhia s Court to carryout lus jt; and in the meanwhile to tahe any imm^ 
policj. The man ^osea for tliis purpose was diate steps ^Yh^cla shall appear proper 'and 
one named Colonel Collms. , practicable to you.’' 

' S^^dhia. as said before, was at that time appears to us that Colonel Collins took 

m Poona. Colonel Coll^ did not go to Poona gmps similar to those mentioned above "which 


hut to Sclndhia’s capita’ in Hindusthan. At 
the time of his taking leave of Lord Mornington, 
that Governor-General gave him some oral in- 
structions. The nature of these iastructions is 
not known. In his letter to Colonel Collms, 
dated Fort William, 15th September 179S, Lord 
Mornington -wrote : — 


the Goternor-General recommended to_ the 
Governor of Bombay, for inducing Scindhia to 
return to Hindusthan. He fomented disaffe^ 
tion and discontent among the troops and^ 
subjects of Scindhia. The probability of 1^ 
doing so is heightened by the fact that Lord 
Mornington looked upon Scindhia as an enemy- 


„ , Aiornington looiccQ upon uemama as an cnemv. 

'‘tBarrackpore,^ Smeethe days of Air. Maepherson, the officiat- 
i«g successor of Air. Warren Hastings, eveiy 
^Thp ntipuMnn ."’i 1 1 - - Govemor-General had secretly tried to reduce 

iliate attentinn wMl demand your imme- .j-jjg power of Scindhia. Lord Mornington, not- 

best mode of withstanding all that he did, firstlv, 6y 
S lot onW spreading the reported designs of Zemaun 

lament but ? aSd secondly bv despatching Colonel 

moment but to all future contingencies Scindhia’s eburt to create disaffec- 

Tnererara of Scindhia to that quarter, attend- tion and discontent in Scindhia’s territories, 
ea as such an event must be by therestoration of failed in inducing Scindhia to return to Hindu- 
ms po-wer to a considerable degree of efficiency, sthan. Air. Alill writes 

apprars to me to be the best possible means of Xotwithstaading, the hopes, however, which 
of Shah ; especially had been fondly entertained of a defensive 



uiundeTcr^^^^^' iibove Ml, a Alahammadan 
plunderer. Scindhia. therefore, has been the 


. “From the letter, to the Resident with 

iect of inv ni;:::’ .V«refore, has been the Doulat Rao Scindhia, dated the 26th of October, 
uld return attention. If he you, will obseiv^e, that Scindhia’s coutinuance 

rtindusthan, you will imnie- at Poona, the dissensions and disaffection which 
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ptcvail among liis commanders, and ttie un- 
settled and precarious state of his authority in 
Etindusthan, have prevented our taking any 
further steps for carrying the intended arrange- 
ments with effect.” 

The dissensions and disaffection among 
Scindhia’s commanders, “and the unsettled and 
precarious state of” Scindhia’s “authority in 
Hindusthan,” ‘ seem to have been, as stated 
before, brought about by the English, for 
^ these were discovered when it was found im- 
possible to induce Scindhia to return to 
, Hindusthan. ^ 

“It was in the beginning of October ( 179S ),” 
continiles Mr. Mill, “that the authorities in 
India delivered it to the authorities in England, 
as their opinion, that the greatest advantages 
would arise from a connexion with Scindlua. 
Before the end of the same month, they find 
the circumstances of Scindhia to be such, that 
no further steps for carrying, the intended 
arrangements into effect are accounted advis- 
able. Again, the inability of Scindhia from 
the disaffection of his commanders, and the 
tottering state of his authority, were now 
made the foundation on which measures of 
policy were built.” 

Lord Momington made a discovery that 
Scindhia was intriguing with Yirier AH of Oudh. 
As we do not find any allusion to this in- 
trigue in any official records we are justified 
in expressing our opinion that this alleged 
intrigue of Scindhia was a fabrication of Lord 
Momington. Dating his letter from Fort St. 
George, March 3rd, 1709, and marking it 
"private,” Lord Momington wrote to Colonel 
Palmer ' 

“I employ this private mode of communica- 
tion for the purpose of informing you of a 
circumstance which has just now come to my 
knowledge. 

An original letter from AmbaicC Sciudhia’s 
^ principal commander in. Hindusthan has been 
found among the papers of the Vizier Ali, which 
were taken at the^ attack of Madhoo Doss’s 
garden, from which it appears that a treaty has 
been secretly concluded b 3 r .Vmbajee, on the part 
of Doulat Rao Seiudhia, with Vizier Ali. 

V- » » » 

The treaty itself is not in possession of 
Government, but from .Vmbajec, and from the 
letters from Kamgar JChan, Xamdar Khan, 
and other papers belonging to _ Vizier .AH, there 
can be no doubt that the principal objects of 
this treaty are of the most hostile nature to the 
Company, and they are proposed to be accom- 
plished liy placing Vizier Ali on the Musnud of 
Unde, by means of the assistance Of Scindhia, 

. and by the eStabHsluucui of the union of inter- 
ests between Scindhia and Vizier Ali. 

You will be cmitious not to disclose your 
knowledge of this circumstance to any person 
whatever, but you will endeavour, conHstently 
with this caution, to obtain every information 

A 


which may tend to throw light on the motives 
and objects of this flagrant act of treachery on 
' the part of Doulat Rao Scindhia , and you will 
keep a vdgilant eye on all his proceedings, giving 
the earliest information of them to me.” 

- While this alleged “flagrant act of treachety” 
on the part of Doulat Rao Scindhia has never 
been proved, this much is certain that the 
Governor-Gcueral’s conduct towards the succes- 
sor of Madhoji Scindhia savours of foul trea- 
cherj'. "While to all outside appearances, the 
British professed great friendship and regard for 
Doulat Rao Scindhia, as evidenced from the fac,. 
that a Resident was sent to his Court, they 
nevertheless did not scruple to secretly adopt 
questionable means to bring about his ruin. 
If this was not treachety, the word has uo 
significance. 

On that very date. Lord Momington wrote 
a privace letter to Colonel Icirkpatrick, the 
Resident of Hyderabad. In it he enclosed a 
copy of his letter to Colonel Palmer and wfrote : 
“I recommend the important intelligence which 
it contains to your most serious attention, 
relying on your discretion for an exact obser- 
vance of the same secrecy which I have enjoined 
Colonel Palmer to observe. It does not appear 
to me to be advisable, in the present moment, 
to hazard the disclosure of Scindhia’s views, 
in their full extent, to Azim U1 Omra, but I 
think it would be highly necessary in my name, 
to point that_ minister’s particular attention 
to the probability of some attempt on the part 
of Doulat Rao Scindhia against the Nizam’s 
territories, during the progress of our operation 
against Seringapatam.” 

This allegation of treachery served as a hint 
to the British Residents at Poona and Hydera- 
bad to conspire and plot against Scindhia. What 
appeared to Lord Momington to be “the 
probability of some attempt on the part of 
Doulat Rao Scindhia against the Nizam’s terri- 
tories,” was made by ColonebPalmer to appear 
as almost a certainty. Almost immediately on 
receiving Lord Moruington's letter, from which 
extracts have been given above, the Resident at 
Poona discovered that Doulat Rao Scindhia 
had been concerting plans for attacking the 
Nizam. Dating his letter from Poona, .Aprils, 
1799, Colonel Palmer urrotcito Lord Morning- 
ton that, 

“Rubah Ganwar, Vakeel at this Court, 
has informed Moonshee Fuckeer-Dd-Deen with 
whom, he had long been on terms of great 
friendship and confidence, that having enquired 
of Tahdoo Bauschar the state of affairs at 
Scindhia’s Durbar, Bauschar communicated to 
him a plan concerted by the Peishwa and 
Scindhia to attack the Ni^ani, and eveatiial! 3 ^ 
to form an alliance with Tippoo Sultan ” , 

It wiUbc noticed that Colonel Paltfier drag- 
ged in the name of the Peishwa also. Colo- 
nel Palmer did not take the trouble to find 
out if these allegations and rumours had any ' 


i 
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fo’-ndadoB ia trurC In RE lecoer frora wFiaii meatioaed rliese rumours to Lord Mormngtoa. 
c-ctract Las beea givea above, the. Resident because be kae?^ that ia xbat war be woaw 
states Tbst be could not dud oat how far the carry favor with die Goreraor-General. 
alleged treachery on xheiiart of tiie Peishwa (loin coiizisitoed. ) 

and Scisdhia v:as rdiahle. But uererthdess be ,UARaxHi. 


A FREKCH GREETIKG TO RABINDRAXATH TAGORE 
Br Rexe Ghie. 


[The following passages are a free trans- 
lation of portions of an article on the 
Poet, Rahindranatli Tagore, by Rene 
GHi, wiiich was given the place of honour 
in “Les Cahiers Ideaiistes Francais.” 
They refer to Rabindranath’s lectures on 
‘Xatjonalism’, which left a deep impression 
upon European thought towards the end 
of the war. It will be remembered by the 
readas of the Modem Review, how 
Romain Rolland himself translated those 
lectures which the Poet delivered in Japan, 
and wrote about them. In what follows, 
I have given a series oftrasoslated extracts, 
from a much longer article in French. I 
have not aimed at literalness. My hope 
is -that the translations may enable the 
reader to trace the line of thought, how- 
ever imperiectly. Mr. H. Pestonji Morris, 
my Parsee fellow-worker at Shantlniketan, 
has given me his assistance.— C. F. A.] 


“Ataster v/bo siritesr in rhythm 

Primordinl v/hdoiit ) 

iihu^lcd x\h}i snpdera thought 

'“Master, ttom tbelecture Vihicb3'ou delivered 
at IbeliaperialL'niverAty of 'Toldo, ia Japan, 
the word, that trauscends all xime and apace, 
has reached ns,— ^“vea as 3onr Basreni son 
comes slowly westward to open our Eleepin"" 
ejes. _ _ 

"I have liVtensd to the sound of its waves of 
rfepseadcat music, which seems to come to us 
irom sorne sacred temple gong and then pass 
loio iml-ofbetJ silence, where meditation is 
cntlironed. 

^ "Troiu the ff tet, my own imasination toot, 
nurture, ^the puissance of pure Science— 
Bpi ,fcat maierml scamvc of capitaiist iadusiii- 
wwic.. has clotted itstif in the robes o 
sweat and desolation, striliag tcVrcu 

®‘, fr'C 5’owerse. wherdal prO' 
led iinew .^bumhly retracing the dolt t> 


your own sacxed scriptures, — that the work of 
poetry is only of value, where it establishes a^ 
point of human contact at the meeting place 
of the tv. o eternities of Thought and Feelmg- 
Afy own verse started from the Evolution 
doctrine of the world and dwelt upon that in 
meditation. 

"1 was repulsed by the teaching of the 
“surTival of the fittest' and the ‘super-man 
with their egoisms and their _animal appetite^ 
I turned to a law of love and harmony, which 
seemed to me to iater-penetrate and wora 
through Matter, and, ever lead hie -upwards. 

•ti -wrote then the truth, which is an axiom,— 

Being' arises from knowledge, \ 

He who shaM know, shall be. 

From Fbougbt and Being. 

Tlhth mighty movement of feeling, 
Matter, through its changing unity, ' 

‘ Evolves eternally in its direrseness, 

Vi'hosc- All, — the Unity Self-Laovring , — 

Is Thou ! 

“Xow, in the modem "Vrestem world, we have 
given a mistion to Poetty to catch, in its songs 
the visions and emotions of the world that 
palpitates "with activities, mechanical and 
chemical, plating at their service a utilitarian 
and soulless science. The ever-increasing 
struggle betvieen labour and accumulated 
capital has issued ia a new slavery. 

'T have seen ia aE this, not progress, but a 
deviation, a plethora of unnatural organisation. 
In the West intellect, — the moral and spiritual 
sense bj- which roan feels himself united to -tte 
universe— has not advanced side by side with 
material expansion ; the latter has become 
abnormal. 

“Seer of the Future I Your vision now re- 
assures my own, -when it foresaw the awakening 
of the soul of Asia, -which, you have told us, 
immortal and vrill appear again and again 
in man’s history." 

“I Has Certain that new birtiis would -take 
place in your lands, and I have said ia my 
poiujs about 5 our people. 

These rtre they that shal} nwaKC once mpre, 
Tuese shall stare anea, . , 


."THE' 


.3T1 


.. These who sfcpt for loiig.jn the past, ;• ■ 

;■ ; These who were slaves; 'c' y,~, . ' 
]'f,See,‘ontoftheir,verj;are^lhes's,^ 'if ■ 

•.f ';Soas:artse[ [. 

. ;; ’.‘‘MasterVtlie:poera"i TiaVe ivri&h ends witli 
a 'profotiiid Bope, fliat tBe ‘^visdotn of tlie two 
Bemisplief es of tlie .world .will tinitedn one stream 
of the-fiitiire. . These: are. my w6rds,r-, . :• 

ji :'‘And so, countries of ihc'Stwset, ' ■. ' 

' ■ Children of the- West, .--^v . . 

'Perchance, cine daj'it 'is destined, y . ■ ' 

If .Bjithc.side ’of.railrdads and-sJdps;" 

\ And the empire of the air.. h,.... ' ’ . 

■' Perchance, it is. destined, ' ■ 

f' That all men and; all gods shall unite \ 

; via that heaven on earth when all faces. ... ' , . 

,;Shap retttrn to .their massed Unity ' 
\ ‘‘This .wish will. pass into action, if the whole 
of Asia wiU Tistea .;tO' ypurjinspired voicel . You 
should not'cease'tb Warn- Asia, that, ‘feeling ' tlie . 
fespohsibility -which it. 'accepts ’af-the hand-of- 
the modern time, dt should not .become , a ; niere^ 
repetition' of .the west.’- ^ (X \ .l.f he 

: ; u Your East, taking the ihstriiments of modern,/ 
activity, .which the applied .-science ..of the. .'West 
has brought-. into ekisterice,’’.should.; not ,'make' 
tpo-much df them’. But, learn how to give them ' 
their;proper .value 'ahd-tp'.kce'p;; itseh'^ unspotted, . 
wholegand immortah. v'.'.- i-'!f ■ ' - ' 

.. .•■■The 'West, burning what/it„had. adored,— the.. 
.Monster of gold and lead," to . which it made ils:, 
sacrifices of body and soul, wwilh one. day repu-- 
diate its, hard arrogances.. It will: repeiit • for ' 
having, instituted, Its, .own savage., fetish. wites,':: 
and, for' not-.' having .kaowh and ' ibllo wed your / 
ancient spiritual wisdom. ' , '- '. .. ..I ' ■ivff 

, ; /.‘Itis in the nature 'of things, that 'the' inevit--; 
able .'curve, of 'the '.future should revect towards ' 
your countries of the. East.' Won and'yours,' and'..; 
something .'of ■ diir , ■ owu'dimpcrishable ..Prauce,.- 
shbnld :be -'united ' and _mingIed ih, dae'. Thought, -- 
to.work for distant results." .J ‘ : f-y- f,'f 
';^.'-“Ybu' ‘have; spoken' about-' ‘the 'natural' in-, 
'stmet of, man; crying out for , simplicity, -t beauty -' 
And ..'the v plcnitCtcfe' , of ’''leisure, that, plenitude 
,6f leisure -is -unloibwu 'to; Etirope,-rthat ' leisure^ ' 
‘.Where one pausosTo listen' to' the great' silence of - - 
the flood of. .'beirig •. and- of . thirigsy 'which - pass. 
w!thiri;us./.-...^’-.-,-’, ...... 

; ’. [The- iyriting'‘^ds/j thus' .abruptly .I.’- haye,' 


' ■glyeri' bnly some of its ’.'salient passages. The 
argument appears to run as follows 
. Rene.;GhiI recognises- an identity of feeling 
between- his own published poems and the 
Poet’s, Lectures. His own mind had been nur- 
tured on‘ the doctrine of pure ' science, —not the 
materialistic science of the day, which includes 
the 'mechanical ideas of industrial capitalism 
.and the doctrine of the survival, of the fittest, 
but that, pure Science, which is the Poem of the 
Universe. This recognises only one principle— that 
of harmony, or love, working' perpetually 
through matter. Consciousness and knowledge 
are the cliihax of this interpenetrating process of 
matter by; soul. This principle of unity, or 
harmony, or love; is discernible in 'the wonderful 
intuitive, philosophy of the East. But the 
modern world of the West has become domina- 
ted , by a soulless utilitarianism, vyhich does not 
go deep enough. The more western wants are 
.. mulriplied, the more insatiable grow its desires. 
■;,This fever of the West is- not progress, but a 
deviation,;; Pene Ghil prophesied what would 
: Happen" mo re. than twenty year's ago and it has 
' Come', true, ' .... 

■:' ;The.. writer now,' looks forward eagerly and 
- fanxibusly.to the .East ip redress the balance'; 

' and.hehas seen inr-Rabin'dranath the aivakenidg- , 
; , of .the’.'Easf ■ ■which . he himself also predicted, 
i Hehopes, ; tha-t .'the; snfieiings and miseries 'of 
. the 'West will hot . have- bren in vain, but that 
Providence ■will use them 'as the means of.u'niting 
the two hemispheres- bf ; the -world’ s',,thought,- 7 :. 
■the‘'East.,arid the West, —together. He*, .trusts " 
',.,that';Frahce inay ha-ve a share in this reconcilia* 
.■tion.-',^.-', ; 

^^This^ profoiind.' !hbpe..^"udli be realised, /.if pie 
-.East’ refuses 'to, foIlbw;,the West and keeps- itself 
intact , -.and wholcf i/Rabindranatli’s y . message 
needs, repeating, again atid again : It, cannot , be 
.said: too ystrbngly, "that the intuirive phOosophy 
.'of /the -’East is the' only ptii'e " Science; .' Lt' has 
• preserved 'the .-East, -.all these’, niimy ' centuries, 
firom'destriiction. 'The West •■will have- to -.Bow 
’dowii its arrogarit.head 'ahd^feject its false gods,' 
'-The future lies. with tte- East. Through the" help 
of.thc East humahity will find its true simplicity, 
-beauty.; .aud - plenitude, .of leiSurei This silent 
leisureywhich must he learnt by. the -West; froth 
.'the'-Eastj-.wiU allow .the soul of mail .to Iteteh.to 
-the mtisic of the'life'of Gdd-within.’-r-C. F.'A.]" 


;:;:TEE- QUEST : 

. 'B'y S eeta ' ^De vii. 


ifT^HE hvo'houses^stbod side by side;.; They 
■*.- . somewhat-,. alike, from* ".tlie-exr'. 

'i ; ; ted of,. -blit, there'- the.iiikeness' ceased- 

■'JlThb.inm'ates were ', " {otally'" •unlikefi'n eyery'' 
•reject; -. The first, house wa.s-,. occupied -by.- 
.yBepih/whb'.had a 'yer'y heavy" purse.arid' d'-. d’e-," 


/ cidedly . violent teinper:- The second, house had- , 
for-; its,-, nominal;.., masfer.-.Heraendralal,- who 
■ ■ was'.k'ept in or'der.at home.by his -'wife and at 
ythe' bRice' by'his' mastery’ - As .'regards nioney;". 
-,he'-was'*a;^eat-, adbpfc in. the art of -.sp.ehding.y 
"■ more than he- everi earned., 'Nobody .ever found A 
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as soon as she left her bed and asked eagerly, 
“Has any letter come from Ajoy ?” 

Her mother left her question unanswered 
and said ' in a tone of sharp reproof, “Why 
do you call him Ajoy, you unmannerly girl ? 
Is not he four years your senior ? Can not 
you call him Dida 

Sulala shook her head, “I will not,” she 
said, “I can beat him yet in a fight. But 
has not the letter come ?” 

Her mother dismissed her, telling her 
not to be silly. Sulata wandered about the 
house, her heart full of a strange sense of 
desolation. The door of Ajoy’s room stood 
wide open, revealing the emptiness within. 
Her eyes filled with tears, but she forced 
them back. She thought weeping silly and 
childish. Her sorrow suddenly changed into 
anger and her wild pranks neatly drove 
the two old ladies out of their wits-. 

The letter from Ajoy arrived in due time. 
Suiata was then sitting on the stairs, busy 
painting a mental picture, on which she 
lavished a wealth of colours, which youthful 
"imagination alone possesses. She would die 
before Ajoy could arrive to see her. The 
thought of the terrible remorse and grief of 
her playmate when he would find her dead, 
caused her o.wn eyes to fill with tears. But 
the advent of the postman suddenly broke 
through her day-dreams, she rushed down and 
snatched away the letter from Ajoy’s aunt, to 
whom it was addressed. But it contained 
nothing for her, he had not even mentioned 
her once. The tears could not be forced back 
this time. She had never thought of the 
possibility that anyone with the e.vception 
of herself could have the right of resenting 
harsh behaviour and give vent to the resent- 
ment in a practical way. She had always 
punished,' but to be punished was a most 
unpleasant novelty. She was furious with 
rage and humiliation. But Ajoy was out 
of her reach and so her anger did not find 
its natural remedy, 

Ajoy unexpectedly received a letter from 
Sulatd. The only news it contained was 
that, long before Ajoy would get back home 
for the summer- vacation, Suiata would, go 
away to the house of some uncle, unheard- 
of before So he might b’e quite sure that he 
■'vould not be bothered by a wicked and ugly 
girl again. The tears ^ rushed into the eyes 
ot the boy as he read this letter. He read 

- Bengali for elder-brother. 


between the lines, and found out the hidden 
meaning, and it was one which satisfied 
his homesick heart. 

There were two persons who counted the 
days before the summer vacation with equal 
eagerness, and at last the much-Iooked-for 
day dawned. Ajoy got down from the train 
and looked around with expectant eyes to see 
if there was any one come to welcome him 
back. But there was none. Bepin had 
forbidden it, because he thought it would 
stand in the way of Ajoy’s learning to be 
practical. He was old enough to look after 
himself , so why should any one go to the 
station for him ? 

With the help of a porter Ajoy somehow 
collected his luggage and gor into a carriage. 
But his heart felt heavy within’ him. Their 
home was a long way off from the station. 
The tired horses plodded on across the dusty 
and deserted road. 

Suddenly a stone struck the carriage 
window with a sharp rattle. Ajoy looked up 
with a start. A huge and ancient banyan 
tree stood by the roadside and from among its 
tangle of ’hanging roots and foliage a face 
peeped at him. It disappeared, as soon as he 
got down from the carriage and ran towards 
the tree. 

Ajoy caught her and asked with eager- 
ness, “So you came for me, Sulu ? You have 
not gone away yet ?” 

Suiata tried to make her r^oice sound 
immensely indifferent as she answered, "Oh 
yes, I am going away very soon, in a day or 
two. I came out simply for a walk.” But for 
all her studied indifference she clasped his 
hand in both her own and got up into the 
carriage with him. All the wa.y home, she 
chattered incessantly, but the mythical uncle 
had very little part in it. 

The carriage stopped before the house. 
SulatS's mother rushed out and dealt her a 
slap as soon as she got down. “Where have 
you been, you wicked girl ?” she cried. “Wliat 
am I to do with you ? Have you not any 
sense of propriety ?” “I have never set eyes 
on such a girl as you,” said Ajoy’s aunt, fully 
sympathising with the angry mother. 

Suiata tore herself off from her mother’s 
hands, while her eyes flashed in rebellion. 
She stood with her back against a door, in the 
attitude of a deer at hay. As her mother 
advanced again towards her, Ajoy threw 
himself between them and cried, “Is this to be 
her reward, because she was the only person 
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ia this iiouse who carcii anything \viielii«r I 
lived or died ?" His \ oit e became choked im] 
tears rolled down hi^ face 

It was at this juncture that Bepin appeared 
to welcome hif sou. At the sight of ins ^on’s 
tears, he flared up in an instant. "So this is 
the result of four months’ bo-arding life he 
angrily shouted. “V/hat am I to do .'.sth 
you, you good-for-nothing snivelling boy ? 
This girl is worth ten of you.” 

Sulaia assumed the defensive at once m 
order to protect Ajoy “Wliy did mother 
strike me then ?” She asked. “Why don't you 
scold her r .*i.joy has a perfect right to cry. 

I will weep as much as I like and .as long as 
I like. I vrill go on shrieking the uhole day. 

I do not care what you do “ 

The ailair atopped there lor the time 
being. The ladies of the family v.ere busy 
paying off their arrears of love to -Ajoy with 
compound interest. Fortunately for his son 
it was a very busy time for Eepin, he had a 
great contract in hand, and had no time to 
spare for the training of Ajoy. Sulata began 
to spend the whole day in Ajoy’s room, 
calmly ignoring the frowning face of her 
mother and the strong hints regarding the 
proper behaviour for girls which emanated 
from Ajoy’s aunt. Sulata knew well enough 
that she could count upon a strong ally 
whenever occasion would demand it. .She 
had only to make enough noise to make 
Bepin ariive on the arena, and from past 
experience she had learnt tliat he would 
never go over to the side of the enemy. 

But the brief vacation passed away 
only too soon. Ajoy started for Calcutta 
again. At the time of his departure Sulata 
became unusually grave, and showed no incli- 
nation whatever for beating people or tearing 
things, which were her usual way of showing 
that she was unhappy. 

■ But Sulata’s mother now became anxious 
in real earnest. The girl was approaching 
fourteen, yet the master of . the house 
.showed no sign that he recognislied her as 
marriageable. The two old ladies did their best 
to remind him of his neglected duty. He beard 
them in silence for a day or two and at last 
burst out, “If she must be married, then 
Ajoy, shall marry her. 1 will not give her 
away to a stranger.’’ Sulata’s mother now 
breathed- again ', she had great faith in 
Bepin’s w'ords. 

SulatS’s letters .were the only solace 
, that Ajoy received in his eidle. They did 


not c.^ntaui much new-., bat ,i- .\joy used to 
hold up the IvUcrs before hi-» eyes, he did 
not .see the handv. riling, childs-h and unform- 
ed ; but a pair of large merry eyei-and a 
face full of laughter flouted before his vision. 
The stnai! and untidy room u.«td to iaccome 
bright and cheerful for a while. His felSowstu* 
dents tried to crack joke.s about clie.se letters, 
but patient .as he wa-^ in everything else, here 
he became furious and the witty fellows 
had to give him up m despair. Depin had 
found out the very place where a boy had 
to become practical in order to exist, but 
with unthoughl-of perversity Ajoy success- 
fully defied hi- eiiv ironments and remained 
as unpractical and emotional as before. 

His examination was drawing near. So 
Bepin forbade him to come homcTor the Puj5 
vacation. Somehow or othe: Ajoy p.a.>sed 
the Matricuhalion, But no sooner was the 
result publ'ished than Bepin inforoied Ids son 
that travelling was a great aid to education, 
and .«o he had arranged that Ajoy was to see 
the world for a montli or two before joining 
a college. Ajoy had to set out on his travels, 
though his whole heart yearned for his home. 
He was furious with his father and did not 
w'rile to him once within two months. At 
last having been relieved of all his luggage 
and ready money through the mercy of one 
of bis fellow-travellers, lie wus obliged to cut 
short bis trav’els, and arrived in Calcutta,, 
having secured the fare thereto by selffno- his 
fountain pen. He now joined a coHegr? .and 
took up his residence in a hostel. 

But the dream of Bepin never came true. 
Ajoy remained unpractical in spite of the 
hardening influences of University and hostel. 
He became more and more inattentive to his 
studies, he failed to attend his classes four 
days out of seven. He refused to stir out 
of his room and spent the time in day-dream- 
ing. Jests and witty remarks passed over 
his head, without his being aware of them. 
His fellow boarders indulged in amateur de- 
tective work to their hearts’ content, but soon 
gave it up as a bad job, because after many 
and arduous searches amidst his private pro- 
perty they failed to discover any token of 
his lady-love. Not a photographjx not even 
a book of poems dedicated to the fair one ! 

Ajoy failed in the Intermediate and nearly'' 
drove his father crazy. This time the boy was 
sent to Bombay to study science, .as a last 
resource. He had strict orders'not to return 
home before successfully finishing his studies. 
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But though all the plans he made for him 
were being rendered futile by his incorrigible 
son, yet Bepin had the satisfaction of seeing 
his ward develop into a sprightly and beau- 
tiful girl, without any effort of his own. Her 
mother tried her hardest to make a young 
lady out of thi.s child of nature and failed 
completely. The hair of both the old dames 
nearly stood on end thinking of the terrible 
future in store for this strange girl. 

For want of human companions Sulata. 
soon began to make friends with Bepin’s 
bookshelves. Her spare time she spent in 
taking care of the jungle which was situa- 
ted behind their house and which she insisted 
on calling a garden. She had also to write 
to Ajoy once in a while. But the letters be- 
gan to get few and far between, as Bepin 
had some objection to her writing frequently 
to Ajoy. Sometimes months passed without 
bringing a letter from Sulata. The hungry 
heart of Ajoy fed on the old letters till a new 
one arrived. Then he became engrossed 
with the thought of answering it. Thus his 
young life revolved round these trifling 
scratches of a pen. 

Suddenly Ajoy’s aunt was put in mind of 
the fact that she was getting old and must 
povide for the other w'orld. It was arranged 
for her to spend the remaining days of her 
life in holy Benares. Before leaving for that 
place, she wanted to see Ajoy again. Bepin 
was adamant at first, but the copious shower 
of tears to which his sister treated him, soon 
^ made him give ‘way. Ajoy received two 
letters at the same time. The first contained 
the news that he was to go home for four or 
five days. The second informed him among 
other things that within a few days Sulata 
was to complete her sixteenth year and be- 
come a dignified member of society. 

The day before starting for Calcutta Ajoy 
paid visits to all the shops of his acquaintance 
in order to buy a birthday present for Sulata. 
But-his ideas regarding feminin.e taste were 
rather vague. He took up thing after thing 
only to put them down again lest they should 
prove to be ridiculously unsuitable. A friend 
relihved him at last. He' advised Ajoy to 
start for Calcutta without buying anything. 
As the friend in question had a sister, he 
confidently promised that with her help he' 
would buy just the thing for Ajoy and send 
ibto him by post. ' , 

But this time Ajoy did not meet any 
young dryad on some wayside tree. Even 

' 4 , 7%-3 


when he reached home, the first face he saw' 
- was not Sulatd’s. He felt hurt and thought 
Sulata must be angry with him lor some un- 
known reason. 

As soon as he \vas relieved of the com- 
pany of his aunt, he set out to find out Sulata. 
He had not to go far, he found her on a bro- 
ken stone seat in the garden, sitting with a 
very grave face-. His tone was full of com- 
plaints as he cried, “You may look round once, 
it would not have been any crime if you had 
gone to W'elcome me when I came.” 

Sulata turned round leisurely and said, 
“Did I send Avord to you that I thought it a 
crime ? I did not go because I was sure to 
meet you sooner or later.’'’ 

Her indifference pained Ajoy. “So if I 
want to see you, I must come to you, other- 
wise . . . .” — Sulata interrupted him with con- 
sfderabie heat, “f don’t know Avhy f shoufcT 
always take the trouble of running after you, 
when you think it beneath your dignity to 
come for me once.” 

The short tiff soon blew over. But every 
now and then Ajoy began to find out that 
Sulata whom he founci now was not the 
Sulata whom he had left behind him the last 
time. But this new person Avas so full of 
strange charms that he could not mourn 
AA'holeheartedly for his lost playmate, 

Sulata’s birthday arrived. The feAV 
friends she had Avere invited and made the 
house ring AVith their merriment. This made 
Ajoy’s aunt turn up her nose. Why such a 
to-do over a mere girl’s birthday? But she 
did not deem it Avise to air her opinions. Ajoy 
tried to talce' part in the festive ceremony, but 
the expression of Sulata’s face did not en- 
courage him much. ' 

Sulata Avas in one of her bad moods that 
day. As soon as her friends had gone, her 
smouldering rage broke into a flame. She 
quarrelled Avith everybody in the house and 
refused to take any food. Ajoy smiled to 
himself at this sudden reappearance of the old 
Sulata. She received a few presents from her 
guests and made so much of them in his pre- 
sence that he easily understood the cause of 
her anger. 

Next day a big parcel arrived from 
.Bombay, addressed to Ajoy, His friend had 
kept his promise, though someAvhat late. He 
hastily took off the paper Avrappings and dis- 
covered a beautiful box of sandal Avood ; it 
contained some gold trinkets for the hair' 
and ears, >• 
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Ajoy knev, tliat Salala was sure to be in 
ber garden at that Lime He found her busi- 
ly turning o%er the soil round some rose plants. 
He put ’dov,n the box near her and said. “1 
am a bit late Sulata, but I did not forget.” 

‘•Put it there.’ said Sulata, without anv 
vestige of interest in her manner or tone. 

Such scornful treatment of his gifts made 
the giver angry “i.= it completely beneath 
your notice?’’ he asked; -are these things 
so much worse than the other presents you 
received ?” 

Sulata misunderstood his tv'ords, perhaps 
intentionally. She sprang up, leaving her 
vrork unfinished, and «aid sharply. “Then you 
had better keep your priceless presents for 
' yo’arself. I am not worthy of them.” With 
this she quickly ran out of the garden. The 
'boa rolled down to a little distance- 

Ajoy stood rooted to the spot. He found 
himseff totally unable to cope with the 
situation. 

He had no idea how tong he had been 
standing there, when he looked up at the 
sound of approaching footsteps. Sulata .knelt 
on the ground, carefully picking up the scatter- 
ed trinkets. Having collected them, she came 
over to him. Placing them in his hand, she 
bent her head a little and said, "Put them in.” 

Thus through tears and laughter the two 
crafts were sailing towards a common har- 
bour. But suddenly one foundered and 
v'ani=hed in the gulf of time Sulata took 
farewell of the world after suffering for a 
few hours. 

For a while Ajoy failed to grasp the real 
situation. He looked on with uncomprehend- 
ing eyes as the only companion of his child- 
hood was carried oat of this house through 
wails of heart-rending sorrow. He was think- 
ing of something else. Before breathing her 
last, .Sulata had suddenly taken him by the 
"Ivand and v.hispered, “1 shall comeback again. 

{ cannot remain apart from yo'u. ’ 

Suiata’.s mother accompanied Ajov’s aunt 
lo Benares. There remained only Bepin and 
Ajoy in the large and silent house, 

A few days passed of: somehow. Then 
Benin asked Ajoy, "What are you thinking oi 
doing now?’' ’’ 

Hitherto he had always decided v.hat bis 
son was to do. But suddenly he liad found 
oat that there was a will superior to bis own. 
So he thought St best to let the boy decide 
for himself. 

Ajoy sat staring through the window at 


the dry and heat-parched scenery beyond.^" 
it was a sweltering day of summer. "I shall 
take up your profession.” he replied. ‘ 

The answer amazed Bepin. After a while 
he asked again, "You mean the work of a. 
contractor ?” 

Ajoy nodded in answer, 

“Bat what made you think of that asked 
Bepin ; "why not finish your University 
education ?" 

“I want money. If I went on with my 
studies, only the career of a professor would 
be open to me.” 

‘■But what do you want money for?” asked 
his father ; "your habits are not very 
expensive-” 

Ajoy sat silent for a few moments. Then 
he turned round to his father and said in 
a low lone, "If Sulata takes her next birth 
in the ho'use of a king. I must earn enough 
to maintain her in a manner worthy of her 
birth. I will not let her suffer from poverty.” 

Bepin stared at his son with open mouth 
for a while. Then he understood. Then 
for the first time in his life Ajoy saw his 
father burst out into loud sobs. 

_ ( 2 ) 

The great building stood on one of 
the main thoroughfares of the city. It had 
everything that can make a house look 
beautiful and impo-sing. But it wanted a 
proper number of residents. The master of 
the house was the only person who could be 
found in the palatial building vs-jth the excep- 
tion of a huge crowd of servants. And he 
too was In the house only for a few hours 
in the day. For the most part of his time 
he went about the city in search of money, 
of which he already had enough and to 
spare. He returned in the evening, and went 
over the whole house once, to see if it needed 
any improvement or embellishment any v^ here. 
Then he went to a little room on the second 
floor, and laid himself dov. n fora short rest. 
This room was simple to bareness. It had 
neither electric light nor fan, and next tO 
nothing in the way of furniture. The only 
decoration it boasted of was a picture, which 
hung on the wall. It was the portrait of a 
• young girl of fifteen. 

\ The master of the house was named Ajoy. 
His hair had begun to turn gray at the tem- 
ples and his o.ace dreamy eyes now glittered 
•like those of a hawk. He had become practi- 
cal to the last point. His house, his numerous 
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carriages and bank book gave unquestionable 
evidence of his success in life. Me had little 
to do with his fellow beings, not more than 
his business demanded. Whenever there 
was any costly furniture or picture in the 
market Ajoy’s car was the first ’ to arrive at 
the place, of sale. There was a rumour that 
he kept a sharp look out for jewels too 

He was brought into contact with many 
society people in course of business and so 
had to accept some of their countless invita- 
tions. He avoided them as much as possible 
and escaped from their company as soon as 
possible even when he went 

' But there were exceptions to this general 
rule. Whenever he heard that a girl child 
had been born to any of his acquaintances, he 
went to his house unbidden, saw the baby and 
presented it with, a gold coin. People said 
it was a good way of proving one’s uniqueness 
of temperament ^ parents of girl children 
generally receive nothing but condolences, 
so Ajoy had congratulations for them. His 
acquaintances of the fairer sex pitied his eccen- 
tricity and suggested marriage as a remedy. 

It was a dismal evening, cloudy and cheer- 
less. Ajoy was returning home rather earlier 
than usual. He had been feeling somewhat 
unwell fqr the past few days, as he had 
caught a severe cold, following a beggar girl 
about the streets and lanes of Calcutta on 
two successive rainy days. He frequently 
went out on excursions of a like nature. He 
never made any profit out of them, though 
therd were many, chiefly women, who gained 
by his quixotic whims. 

To-day after reaching home, he did not 
start on his usual round of seeking. He 
shut himself up in his bedroom instead, and 
sat down tired and listless. After a while 
, he raised his head and stared full at the 
portrait on the wall and muttered, “Why don't 
you tell me where ).ou are ? Cannot you give 
me a single hint ?" I am seeking, ever seeking, 
but where can I find you, dear ?" 

A servant tiptoed up to his room, but 
seeing the door shut, he went back without 
daring to call him. Ajoy lemained supper- 
iess that night 

The doctor was called ^{n the next morn- 
ing. He came, made many strong remarks 
in Bengali and English about the whims and 
- caprices of the rich, and finally wrote out a 
prescription alter having Ajoy removed from 
his little hole of a room to a belter one A 
trained nurse arrived 'within an hour and 


very soon Ajoy’s illness assumed a character 
Worthy of a rich man. He had no relatives 
living in Calcutta to be anxious over him, 
but friends and acquaintances began to pour 
in to enquire about him. A servant remained 
engaged the whole day answering these 
friendly calls. The doctor was beset by 
some of the more curious ancT questioned 
about his patient's condition. He replied 
that nothing could be said definitely yet, as 
the patient was very weak. Probably he 
had a long illness before him, he needed 
thorough rest, etc., etc. 

During the ' first stage of his illness Ajoy 
was totally unconscious. So he knew no- 
thing as to where he was being kept and 
who were nursing him. But as conscious- 
ness returned, he began gradually to take 
notice of everything^. Irritation soon follow- 
ed consciousness. The unceasing flow of 
his questions nearly drove liis attendants 
mad Why had he been brought into this 
room ? By whose authority had these nurses 
been engaged ? What were his servants 
for if he must call in nurses for a short 
spell of sickness ? The doctor disposed of 
most of these questions with a short anil 
pithy lecture. Ajoy kept silence for a day 
or tivo, then suddenly a new whim took hold 
of his mind, lie would not- take any nourish- 
ment or medicine from the hand of the 
Eurasian nurse. Either a Bengali nurse must 
be brought in or let the servants take care 
of him. The doctor was hurriedly consulted 
•ind left with* the assurance that he would 
at once send a new nurse. 

Ajoy had fallen into a short spell of troub- 
led sleep towards the evening The noise 
.of a passing tram-car suddenly broke through 
bis slumber and he became conscious that a 
Soft hand was being slowly passed over his 
aching forehead and through his hair. ’ The 
shadows of evening filled the room, he could 
Only dimly see a white-clad figure sitting at 
the head of the bed “Are you the new 
nurse ?’’ he asked. 

A gentle voice a^s^vered, “Yes.” 

* That night Ajoy did not make the least 
fuss while taking His food or medicine, fie 
became like a soothed child who had received 
the wisheclfor toy But as soon as he had 
finished his meal, he cried out, /‘Why don't you 
turn on the lights ' I hate this darkness •” 

The nurse had orders to keep the patient 
Calm at any, cost, so the lights were at 
Once switched on As the'nursc returned to 
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he- jt-ai: at the he4 It.iz jjauent 

ag^ir. cried ouis "CvT.e a:;d iiand hBore nie, 
l‘?v^riS; to see yo'dJ 

I 1 :u r-iirsf chi dieiitl) came and 'teij-i hi:- 
jareiihra. Ajoy raised lu® bead Ij teb her 
more lUiy- .'ihu- v,Ci, g jntxe shp of a girl, 
hTir and ri« nder. v.i\h 'a very .sad t^pres-ior. 
on her yov-ng Hce. After nv had riared at 
her for spme rr.isate®, he -aid. “Vru ms) ^it 
doif-n note.” 

.-Vs >000 2= rifc nurse h.ic gone hcch lo her 
i-eat. Ajoy asked. -‘What n your nurr..- ? * 
'•Poorabi.” answered the girJ, 

The neu nurse %ery soon established a 
coavpietc asceadancy over her patle.nu Hss 
very charncier sees: ed to have urtdergene 
z change for the better- 'Jfcere were no 
more of breaking cup® end tliroaiog rawisure- 
gia‘ses on the ho-or. The servants were reliev- 
etl fjj the contisauUs: rebukes and the docicr 
of tiic continuous complain Lv of his rich 
paUenL Even when to;; ing and moaning in 
agony- he became cairn aT cnee if Poorabi 
came* and bid her I-and on ins forehead. 
Only one thing used to inske him furfc-is. 
The girl rnUsL not go oat of hiv sight even 
for a rr-oment. Poorabi had to tafre even 
her meals in the sick roo.an All wondered 
at her stock of patience- Neither her unceas- 
ing laheurs nor the innamerabie whim'- of 
her cLarge coaid lire her out. 

- Ajoy's aunt had arrived on hearing of hxs 
sickness. But tise ung-'-ateful -Vjoy could not 
bear her very sight, which pul" the v.oriby 
lady in a furious rage wdtli tlic- favoured 
nurse. How cared tiiat chit of a girl usurp 
her rightful place ? She was eager for an 
. opportunity to teach the thi.ng her proper 
place. She got it soon. Peeping into the 
sicliroom one afternoon she saw Ajoy 
sleeping. She beckoned to the nurse to 
come Oct of the room. 

She had juit got through the introductory 
part of her speech when an asgrv voice 
calied out “Poorabi V’ 

Poorabi started and ran into his room. 
As she approached his bed-side, he caught 
her by the hand and nearly dragged her 
down to his breast. Holding her thus, he 
asked sharply, “What hav'e you been dcfing 
oat there r’ 

‘"'font aunt called nie,” said the trembling 
girl. 

“And what was that doctor fellow telling 
you In the morning ?“ asketl Ajoy again, his 
tone rising higher, , 


Pc-orahi >=av. no e-capr 'Tlse doctor 
telling n.e to tak-, bitic rotr’ .-he raid- 

“So the} ar®, ail ploulr.g to take >0-4 
av»ay irom j.m*/' ..iioutvd AP.y ; ’‘but 1 won't 
kt v /«4 gio ; no, not till I ait/d'-ad ;tan burnl.'' 

Poorabi ha •] not! ing to .>-y, Ajcy shook 
her rougidy by thc.ito., crying. ‘ Do you hear ? 
You, sfuli not go." 

Poorabi -^er.tiy frees l(ua'-l! from the 
"reap of .VJoy and went to her .vr cuitomed 
ss.'.t, Tiieri she t.atd in a v^hbjjcr, “Ko, I 
will not go, tsli }(>.'. tfcii me to." She began 
to ••sroke bis forehead with her ^ofl ha.nd. 
.\jo/ gradually calmed dov-.m, but he did not 
see that tear* v-ert. stn.'^sming down the face 
of his nurte. 

Auer ti;i» neither the fcmmands of the 
dixitors nor the t irong hints of .VjoyV aunt 
coaid persuade her to take her nsuch-nceded 
rest She pojilively refused to let another 
nur^e relieve her. 

A few' day,, pas-ed tti'is. A.Joy wa.s daily 
getUng better. Suddenly a rno-t unexpected 
change carne over him. fie ceafOd to spe-ak," • 
even to PoTTcbi. .He lay like o;.e tenscSe-v 
Only now and t.hen he would open bli cye.> 
and stare at Poc.-abi with wsid tye*. 

One nserning he saddenly fat up on hP 
bed and called Poorabi. As she harlened iu 
him, he said, “Go upstairs to ray- room and get 
the picture which you will see there.’’ 

Poorabi hurried off after an uneasy- glance 
at him. Ak'iih tJ.s h.elp cf the direction of the 
servants she found the room soon and came 
liovvn with the picture. She placed it on a 
chair by the bed of Avjoy and said, “Here it 
is."' Ajoy looked round He took up die 
portrait and glanced at it sharply. Suddenly- 
he threvr It down and asked eagerly, “Do 
j'ou remember her f" 

‘ No/’ said PoorabL 

.Ajoy- stretched out Hs arms and drew the 
girl to him. Holding her face in both Isands, 
he asked, “Then, do you reinember me ? Look 
vvt!!, leave out these gray hairs, tins haggard- 
ness of the face. Take o.*: some twenty years 
from my present age. then say whether you 
recognise me. Do you hear ? S^ak, do you ?” 

“No,*’ said Poorabi, in a voice choked 
with te-vrs. 

A’oy Seng her from, him like a mad man, 
“Dven who are you, you deceiver ? Why 
hav e you made me run after a mirage J Get 
out of rny .sight 

Poorabi siumbled out of the room somehow. 

She was 'seen no more in the sickroom. 
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The doctor had been summoned in haste. 
As he came out, the aunt I waylaid him and 
asked, “How did you find him ?’’ 

The doctor frowned, “Not very hopeful. 
However, I am leaving orders for every- 
thing. I shall send in a new nurse imme- 
diately, she knows how to deal with such 
patients.” 

Poorabi was leaving. She stood near the 
door waiting for the carriage. Her eyes 
were red with weeping, her dishevelled hair 
fell all over her face. The doctor tried to com- 
fort her. “Sick people are like children. 
Nobody should mind what they say or do,” 

Suddenly she was sent for in the sickroom. 
Ajoy had probably recovered his senses to a 
certain extent, he looked calm and collected 
and held out a purse towards her, as she 
entered. ‘■‘Take this,'" he said. 

“I have received my dues from the doctor,” 
Poorabi said. 

Ajoy looked at her with hungry eyes for 
a moment and then turned away his face. 
“Still, take it," he said ; “you have done more 
for me than ordinary nurses do. 7 ou deserve 
some reward. Take this, it contains a thou- 
sand rupees." 

Poorabi’s eyes suddenly flashed. “So this 
is my reward. Keep it for yourself,” she 
nearly shrieked, and flinging away the purse 
she ran out of the room. 


Ajoy started violently. Was this Poorabi ? 
These flashing eyes, this voice did they 
really belong to her ? They seemed strangely 
familiar. And this scene too, what did it 
remind him of ? Suddenly a picture flashed 
before his mental vision. A boy and an 
angry girl standing in a garden full of bushes 
and a rank gro^vth of grass. 

He sprang dowm from the bed and ran to 
the head of the stairs. “Sulata, Sulata, I 
have recognised you,” he called out in a loud 
voice, “come back, come back to me.” But 
there was no answer. 

He began to descend. He had gone down 
half way,, when a violent giddiness over- 
powered him. He clutched the bannister 
wildly and cried out hoarsely, “Sulata 1” 

Next moment he rolled down the stairs 
in an inert heap. 

v- * -fr 

The great house still stands as before. 
But new faces are seen everywhere. It does 
not lack inhabitants now. All the relations 
of the master of the house had crowded 
round him in the hour of his affliction. They 
have changed the face of the entire house. 

Only the small room on the second floor, 
remains the same. xVjoy still lives there. 
But the outside world has long since forgotten 
his existence. 


‘GOD WEARIES OF GREAT KINGDOMS BUT NEVER 
OF LITTLE FLOWERS” , 


[The following is an extract from an 
article published in a daily paper in Leeds 
by one of the 'workers in that great centre 
of smoke and steam and noise and whirring 
wheels which marked the modern manufactur- 
ing town. It* is 'significant to find such a 
true appreciation of the Poet Rabindranath 
Tagore, in such a centre.— -C. F. A.^ 

“Balmy air and bright sunshine , drew me 
afield the other Sunday. 'Sit and enjoy the 
promise of Spring, amid the ruins of Kirkstall 
''Abbey,’ they whispered to me, and I obeyed. 
In. due course I found myself one of a 
number of sightseers who gazed about them, 
rtrore or less vacantly, and appeared to be 


quite unimpressed either by the beauties of 
nature or by the handiwork of man. 

There was one exception however. From 
his dress and appearance, I should say he 
was a working man ; but he was quite clearly 
a reader and a thinker. He had a boy and a 
girl with him and to them he told the story of 
the Abbey. ' 

I was standing in the nave, and suddenly 
the gaping sight-seeing people who were wan- 
dering aimlessly about seemed to be blotted 
out.' The sound of their chatter ceased. 
‘THe rents that time had made in the noble 
btniding were healed. Overhead there 
appeared to be an arched roof instead of 
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Use open i>ky. Tfen i heard the moiik;> 
chanling; "Ad lezati cades mtrs ,' — “i 
he'.e Sifted up sniae eve= to Thee O God 
and to the ioend of the Psalm, the proccs-ston 
appeared to mote slov.lv up to the sigh 
'altar- ' 

hs suddenly as it had come the \ie\v 
passed- The centuries fell ^v.a^ and. I 
atood prxe more under the open A.y, looking 
up a.t the farol.en tracery. I mored out Into 
*.;hal used to be the cloisters, and thepe la the 
sunshine u.as a group of pigeons rlutterirg 
about in all their burnLbed fo,eL'ses=, and 
gathering the crumbs that a lady was thro .sing 
to therrj- 

It Y.as a pretty sigh: • for the bjrd= %<4erc 
tame, and I stood and u.atched it for a tshile. 
And as I v.atched I v.as suddenly struck by 
the permanence of apparentiy trivia! things. 
Just so. had the pigeons fluttered in the court- 


yard centuries ago. Just so, had they been i 
fed b”» the monias OTth scraps from the'^ 
Refectory. The daisies and the dandelions 
peeping through the grass had lifted up the 
same starry faces hea\ env.-ards in the days of 
old. And year by year, al! dov.n the cen- 
turies each Spring had seen the same 
recurring miracle of beauty. 

Bat the great Abbeyy ^'ihose solid v.aOs 
looked as though they' had been balk to out- 
last eternity — rt was Jiei the same. Time,^ 
the Destroy er, and the blind ignorance and 
wantonnes.'^ of man, had v.rougat a grievous 
change- There v,as something Lumihating in 
the contrast between the lastingness of'’ 
rmtare and the transience of man's creations 

•‘God wearies of great Iringdoms,’’ says 
the Hindu poet, Rabindranath 'Tagore, ’‘but 
ne»er of little aoners.''’ 

A. B. B. , 


THE INDIAN WOMEN IN FIJI 


O NE evening, while I was in Fiji, I 
went to visit an English ofneiad, who 
had a somewhat brilliant record at 
Oxford University, as a scholar of his 
college, before entering the colonial service. 
His father had been weii known to me in 
Birmingham, many years ago, and this 
had served as my introduction, to him. 
He received me with every kindness, and I 
found out in the course of conversation, 
that he was a man with strong liberal 
views, which had not become weakened by 
residence abroad. 

Since he was a keen observer of Indian 
ways and habits, it was a pleasure to talk 
with him about the position of Indians in 
the colony- The appalling slmte of the" 
Fiji ‘coolie Hues’ had not escaped his 
attention. As %vas the case "rdth very 
nearly all Government of5cia%jV“'‘‘hom I 
tnef, when wc talked over the subject, he 
frankly acknowledged that the indenture 
system of labour in Fiji was indefensible 
and wished for its speedy removal. 

After dinner, we sat out late into the 
^Sbt, while he told me many interesting 


things about the Fijians and their 
customs. When our convefsatioc drifted 
back to the Indians, there was one remark 
which struck me more than any- other, — 
“Have you noticed,’* he asked me, “that 
we have a miHtant ‘Women's Movement’ 
going on before oar eyes here in Fiji, 
among the Indian women. ?” 

I paused for a moment as he said these 
words and thought them over in my mind, 
“You are right,’’ I replied to him, “and 
it is very interesting to me that you ha^ 
noticed it, I had been puzzling over what 
had happened in Fiji, and I had been 
contrasting it with what I know of India. 
The Indian women in Fiji are certainlr 
more independent than in India. I have 
noticed this at every turn.” • 

Then my host entered into the reasons 
for this, which had struck him personallv 
as an eagnirer. These reasons were neces- , 
satiiy somewhat sordid, for they were " 
closely related to the whole indenture 
system , — and this system, as is well 
known, had made the proportion ' of men 
to women rn the Fiji ‘cooUe lines’, roughly. 
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that ■ of three , men ' to , eyetry' one Xvoman. 
irhe result . had:- heeti ' to , throw immense 
influence into, the ‘wothen’s heacii For the 
woman, in .these ^circumstances, was able 
to., choose, her 'mate,- or mates. Indeed, 
something;, akin'.' .; to' ; polyandry and a 
matriarchal systerd often.occurred. In such 
a statc'of society, the woman had natural- 
ly obtained the advantage over the man : 
and the-.-fneh' were- very soon made aware 
of it. - The least quarrel, — hnd the woman 
would go off’ to find another mate ! Again 
.and agaiuj hen-pecked husbands have come 
to me; asking me to solve their domestic 
trohbies’ or to get back for them their 
, .wives. ’ 

When I passed up and down the differ- 
ent. ‘coolie-lines’ in ■ Fiji, or else went from 
one Indian settlement to another, it was 
the attitude of independence,in the women 
which most struck me. This characteristic 
had really pained me ; for the Indian 
woman’s life in Fiji seemed to have lost 
very much' indeed of all that I had learnt 
to reverence so deeply in India itself. Half 
of , the beauty of Indian womanhood 
seemed to have departed. 

- . 1 ; But, when I looked deeper, I discovered 
a- stern, courageous patriotism. This I 
had seen also among the Indian women in 
Natal. I had often heard from Mahatma 
.Gandhi’s own lips how brave the women 
i-had . been ditrlng the passive resistance 
' struggle, and how they had put to .shame 
.the men by their wonderful courage and 
endurance. .. There was something, I felt, 

. similar . to this in Fiji, though it had its' 
unpleasing'Teaf fires of roughness where' 

, gentleness, might be expected. 

' I had .beeny working all this complex- 
probleni out in liiy. mind on many lonely 
walks, ; and , . it .' struck me at once as . a 
corroboration of, myy own. slowly forming 
: thoughts,, when my host that evening;, 
■after dinner, turned 'to; me and said,-r-' . 

•• “Have you-, noticed that, just, as we' have ,, 
i 'pfir militant suffragettes in England; so we ' 
;have a militant ‘Woman’s Movement’ here,’ 
yanaongthe Indianwome'n in Fiji :v,’ 

, .V.Side . by side . with their, characteristic; . 
; which- -became more and more apparent as 
time-. went on, -.I noticed anothertfeature 
far more pleasing than that .which- Vi. -baye 



liieiitioned. It was this,— -the ideal of 
chivalry and reverence for true woman- 
hood was not dead in. the hearts of the 
Indian man in Fiji. It was too deeply 
implanted in Indian nature to perish ; and 
so, it had survived even this most terrible 
ordeal of; the indenture system. In certain 
ways, it '.would be true to say, that the 
ideal had' come closer to the hearts of 
Indian men, than ever, daring their stay in 
Fiji. . • , 

I remember, when I was a clergyman in 
the slums of London, bringing a little boy 
home to his drunken mother, who bad 
neglected the child disgracefully. As I 
reached the lodging, another woman came 
up and made some slighting remark about 
the child. In a moment, . the drunken 
mother’s fnry was roused and it was all 
that I could do to prevent a fight. Then 
the mother, who had neglected the child 
before, took ber son and fondled Him -with 
an endearment he had not known for 
many months; In some such ways it 
appeared to me, that the Indian men in 
Fiji, who were incessantly quarrelling and 
fighting about had in their heart a 

deep reverence 'which revealed itself, from,- 
time. to time at critical moments. , 

The -wifei'of Mr. D. M. Manilal, Jai-, 
kumari Devi, -was not living in the Islands 
during my earlier visit in 1915. I had 
met her, some years before, at- Phoenix, 
Natal, in Mahatma Gandhi’s Ashram, and •. • 
so she was 'not personally unknown, to 
me, .When. . . Indians in Fiji spoke to me 
about her -with great devotion. She -was . 
the daughter of Dr. Mehta, the Ipdiah 
patriot, of ^Rangoon. Her two younger 
brothers had been my pupils for a time at 
Shautiniketan. • It was. on- my second '• 
.visit that 1' met her. in Fiji. I used to stay ; . 
in her hoitse from tirne 'to time, whenever 
I could get.' away; Thisih'ouse was ahout - 
four ’'miles distant.from the Nausbri Mills; 

' on the banks of the Be wa River. “ y.'y 
- It. 'was easy to see the influence which : ■ 
Jaikumari De'vi- had obtained in. Fiji and . 
theyplace ,which;she had 'come-, to occupy V; " 
in people’s hearts; . She 'had gone through" . 

. 'mfich. .suffering,' • and, ' her ;.suffbritsg .had 
endeared her to the people nibre and more. - ; 
Above.', ail, - .she ' -was - loved for Ker , great ',; . - 
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devotion to the poor, and for .the fearless 
patriotism v.-iich she had inherited from 
her father. 

While 1 staved at her house, I noticed 
that there ■svas'’no poor Indian, who went 
past, vrithoar some help being given by 
Jaikumari Devi. Each evening there vrould 
be a large gathering of poorer Indians, 
both men and women, in the courtyard in 
front of her house, and she would come 
out to meet them, bringing along with 
her in her arras her little baby child, 
Madhu.‘:udhan Das. There was a wonder- 
fixl grace and gentleness and kindness in 
every action Slie would talk with these 
poor people with affection, like a true 
mother, and vrould listen to all their 
tcaub.Ks and sottows. 

One of the most striking things about 
the life of the Indian women in Fiji was 
that the 'purdah’ was almost completely 
non-existent, .\tnoag Hindus and Musal- 
taans alike, this was very nearly every- 
where the case. The life of the Indian 
women was lived in the open : it was not 
behind any screen. The greater part of 
the day wks not spent in the house, but in 
the world. 

Many of those who read this article 
must have studied the poet, Rabindra- 
nath Tagore’s great novel, ‘The Home 
and the World’. They will remember the 
life which Bimala came to live, outside 
the palace doons. Like Bimala in the 
story, the life of the Indian women in 
Fiji had left altogether the shelter of the 
hoaie. It had been thrown out into the 
turbulent sea of the world. It had either 
to sink or swim there : return to the 
sheltered harbour vras impossible. 

it was perhaps, more than anything 
C)S£, thi.s extreme reaction from the 
shdiered type of lue which had produced 
such a violent change. The pendulum had 
svamg all tb.e other way, and the mas- 
culine ride of natui'e had flourished, where 
tkcfc.miiuneliadflourishedljerore. TIjc social 
emantipation bad been almost complete. 
A.S I have said, the cilecta of this had 
dtepiy troubled and fllstressed me,— on 
the marriage^ side and the cultivation of 
Uw ’amity life, tlie distress had been 
extreme, - > 
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But the longer I stayed in the Islands, 
the more I could see, that outraged nature 
' had brought certain compensations. - The 
Indian women were a force to be reckoned 
with in Fiji. They were patriots one and 
all ; and they' were like Amazons in their 
self-determination. Their hard life had 
made them hard in character like steel, ^ ' 

It had been the pained ansietyjhad 
felt lest the family life should altogether 
break down, whidi had made me strain 
every nerve to get help for the educarioa 
of the young Indian girls, w'ho were 
growing up into* womanhood. In certain^ 
districts, where nothing was being done 
to help them, they seemed to be Eving'in 
an almost wild state. It was quite clear 
to me^ that here would be the main 
problem in the near future, and that 
practically nothing had been done to 
solve it. 

If the woman wielded such a prepon- 
derating influence f so I argued to my- 
,self ), then how terrible it would be, if the 
younger generation grew up without the 
least knowledge of their own Motherland, 
or of the good customs of Indian mother- 
hood, or of the modesty and gentleness 
of character, which w'ere the chief orna- 
ments of an Indian woman I ' 

'With this thought pn inj’ mind, I tried 
by every means in my power to obtaia 
teachers and to found schools for the 
girls, as well as for the boys. The diffi- 
culties were almost insurmountable, on 
account of the eager haste on all sides for 
premature marriage and because of the 
monetary temptations, which were offered 
to the parents for their girls. It seemed 
like the Greek .story of Sisyphus, — ^rolling 
rhe stone up to the top of the moimtaiu' 
only to see it roll back again. 

One ladv, Mbs Priest, of the Theo- 
sophlcal Society, who had taught at the 
Indraprastha Hindu Girls’ High School, 
at Delhi, for more than twelve years be- 
fore f going oixt to Fiji, bravely "went on 
with her work andis still 'working at Nadi, 
on the nortli^ side of the main island. 
Good work is being done by certain Mis- 
sion Judies at Lauioka and in the Hewn 
District, though in tbdr case the work Ls 
not based on Indit-m lines. But all these 
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efforts put together arc patently insigni- 
ficant compared with the greatness of the 
need. 

Now we comb to the events themselves, 
which have been reported in official docu- 
ments and in private correspondence. Ow- 
ing to arbitrary governmental action, all 
my own correspondence appears to have 
been censored and kept back. It is quite 
inconceivable that in such troublous 
times as these, no letter whatever should 
have been written to me from Fiji : yet I 
have received no letter at all since the 
beginning of this year. One solitary news- 
paper which reached me from New Zeal- 
and, — a copy of the ‘New Zealand Herald’, 
published at Auckland,— was so cut about 
by the censor’s scissors, before it was 
delivered to me, that not a single allusion 
to Fiji remained un-excised. I appear to 
be such a dangerous person to Fiji, that 
no Government, — not even the Govern- 
ment of New Zealand,— can trust me with 
my own private correspondence or even 
. with a daily newspaper that has printed 
.information on the Fiji question ' 

But apart from this personal blockade, 
the cordon of which I have no means of 
breaicing through, aoipie news has reached 
me from other sources and the story is a 
very remarkable one. It starts from the 
cancellation of indentures, which took 
place on January 1st, 1920. From that 
date the struggle really began, and I shall 
deal only with the women’s part in it. 
The whole scene comes home to me 
personally with peculiar vividness, because 
each place in Fiji is known to me, and 
also because many of the leading actors 
in the tragic drama are my intimate 
personal friends. 

For instance, iicarly every letter that I 
have seen contains an allusion to the as- 
sault by the police upon George Suchit, 
who is described in a letter to the Fiji 
Governor, — signed by a number of “Loyal 
Indians,” — as one of the three chief conspi- 
^ ' rators and ringleaders. It was at the tiny 
house of George Suchit that I stayed in 
, Suva, again and again, and was always 
made welcome. His two little children, Afar- 
gery and Geoffrey, are verv dear tome, and 
his. home became my hothc. A more devot- 
48 %—^ ’ 


ed and industrious housewife than Airs. 
George Suchit would be difficult to find. 
It used to be the great delight of her two 
children to run along to the corner of the 
street with me each morning when I went 
down to the town, and to wait for me 
each evening so as to ran back with me 
on my return. AV'e used to have great 
fun together as we went up the road to 
their house. I have had many letters from 
them since. I can well understand what 
a terrible shock it must have been to this 
brave little woman aqd her two children 
to see their father carried in, after the 
police 'assault, badly hurt. 

Every oue in Suva knows ‘George’ and 
things must have reached a very bad state 
indeed, between Indians and Europeans, 
for George Suchit to be thus maltreated 
by the police. It shows to me a growth 
of racial feeling that is most sinister and 
unexpected. 

Clearly Jaikumari Devi, the wife of Air. 
D. AI. Mauilal, wa^ the heroine of the 
whole drama, I can picture her best of 
all. 

I can see her, for instance, coming into 
Suva, day by day, and organising, cheer- 
ing and encouraging ^tlie Indian women 
workers. She had not gone through the 
experience of South Africa in vain. Alany 
things had been learnt while she was there, 
Above all, she had learnt to trust in the ' 
courage of the Indian women, and she' was 
ready to put it to the tesl. ^ ' 

Jaikumai’i Devi ' herself^scems to have 
been the inspirer of the strike for higher 
wages. The movement was planned, just 
at the ’ period of the cancellation of inden- 
tures. It would certainly have met with 
success, if the military had not been called 
in ; because there is no surplus cheap 
labour in the colony to fall baclc^ on and 
a rise in^ wages was already long over- 
due. The ‘Sugar Industry could perfectly 
well afford to pay the extra price for 
labour out of its iintaenscly enhanced 
profits and its accumulated ‘inner reservesh 

The facts' concerning these grossly 
swollen profits cannot be too often I'cpeat- 
ed, 'and I shall ventitre to quote again t 
the statement made by the Business 
Editor of the Sydney -Bulletin,' whose/ 
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general accuracy may he relied oa. He 
writes. as-follows 

“The act. profits shown by the Colonial 
Sugar ■ Refining Compaajr are the figures 
given brh'.tiie Directors. Whether they 
represent the true net profits, the "Sydney' 
Bulletin' does not know,— nor does any- 
.Hody know except a very few who are 
inside. In past balance sheets, the Di- 
rectors certainly did not disclose all the 
profits made. For instance, in 1910, 
they admitted that for fifteen year's they 
haid been purchasing property in Fiji oat of 
profits. The result is shown in the table. In 
1916, no less than .£3,250,000 was written 
up, and bonus shares were issued in a new 
Company, called the Maorilaud and Fiji 
Company. 

“k Directorate, which can shake 314 
million pounds sterling, — equal to the en- 
tire amount of the former watered capital,- 
— out of its sleeve in this way, cannot ex- 
pect its figures to be taken too seriously. 

, It is a notableTeatiire^in'.the C. S. Ri Co., 
that, no matt-er what new trpubles.'con-' ' 
front the Directorate, its disclosed profits 
i are not affected to any extent. • 

‘ •• “Looking back over the past ten years 
gives an amazing record for this mam- 
moth concern 1 Since the year 1907, no 
new capital has been got In ; but in that, 
year, besides 'the £225,000 raised by the 
issue of 15,000 £20 shares, for which only : 
£15 was paid, £75,000 accumulated profits 
were capitalised. ftThat brought the paid 
-up capital to £2,500,000, 'The paid up 
■ capital of .the parent Company alone is 
' now £3,250,000 and every penny of that; 
/% millions represents capitalised profits. 
Here is a short history of what has hap- . 
priiedsince.lOp.S.;— 

' ' Divideads paid ' ...£3.681,875 

t Profits capitalised ■ ... 750,000,- ’., 

Assets Written np &*bonus - ’ , 

{ ■' ; ■ slmres issued in M. & Fiji.\ “ ' ' 

: . Co-.-. . . , .. 3,230;000 

-•y Added to, visible reserve \ At83,679 

■\y ^ ; / f£8,145;554” . 

• Readem of 'magazine articles' lidye pro- 
verbially short memoriesV and no one will 
blame me for quoting these colossal ' figures' 
m full once,' more.: . ■ It is': onlv from such' 
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staristics-'that we can estimate. what. in- 
terests- \vere at staiie and iviiat pcesiu'n 
such u powerful company can- briagXto 
bear on a weak Colonial Governmciii 
When one remembers, also, that all ;tli< 
telephone and telegraph lines, and all tb 
raihv'ay's, and a major portion of the .culti 
vabk land, arc in the hands of this hugs 
octopus-like company, which, has . its tea 
tacles spread over the small islands .o 
Fiji, it is easy to understand how, for th? 
last tbirt\' years, the word of this coin 
pan\' has been almost equivalent to law 
Ithas been the^Shogun’ behind the Thrdik 
the real wielder of power. - 

It is not without significance that Mr 
Rodwcll, the Governor, has marked oui 
lor praise (mentioning the help he ren 
dered to the police in the prosecution o: 
Indians), the Hon. Henry M. Scott, K.c. 
who is the sp-eclal legal adviser of the Colo 
nial Sugar Refining Company in Suva, ant 
has done more perhaps than anyone elsi 
,to build up.their interests in theislands. ■ 
Imperi^ism and.capitalismhave' awel 
known,' propensity to workyhand ..k 
hand together. Mr. H. M. Scott is . ai 
ardent Imperialist and ‘ so are', the Direc 
tors of the Colonial: Sugar -Eefimh' 
Company, whoih. I-.,- met in '.Sydney. , Ti 
London also this- Sugar Company, with 
its millions of , capital . invested' h 
.‘sugar’’, is regarded as one of the pillan 
of the British Empire. Other pillars o 
the same kind are the Oil Companies ii 
Persia and the Rubber Companies in the 
• Malay States. To keep these pillars firm 
ly established, unsatisfactory conditions 
in respect to labour I'ecruiting, or housing, 
or .wages payment, have been constanth 
“winked at. On the other hand, the mifi- 
" tary forces of the Briti.sh Empire, including 
the invincible Navy, may be hurried to the 
spot, to crush down into subjection weal 
men and women, whose only demand .h 
that they may receive a wage which , wil 
. give them enough food to eat. . To me per- 
son^y, after-, .vvitnessing facts ‘of this 
■ nature,' there is : something in -all this .that 
'.isrevoltmgiy mijust. , "■ 

' It wss hot for notlung''fchaty..I , wa; 
.'categorically marked out and ' named , in 
the CpIohiaT Sugar ..Refining 'VCompanj-’s 
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'Amuial Report for 1&I7-101S, —at a time 
when tlie trar fever was at its highest,— 
as disloyal, and in league withwvell-known 
leaders of sedition in India, such as Mr. 
Gandhi, whose object was to overthrow 
the British Empire in India ! 

It was one of the highest officials in this 
very C. S. R. Company, who told me 
with brutal frankness, that their company- 
had no responsibility for the morals of 
the Indian coolies who were recruited 
under iadentuie. They were a stricth- 
business company and the ‘morals’ of 
their employees were no concern of theirs. 

The corollary was obvious. According 
to this logic, tlie Pillars of the British 
Empire, such as Sugar, were established 
on money. I w-as out to disturb their 
money- basis, and to insist on morality 
being observed at the cost of money-. Such 
a disturbance was a blow dealt at one of 
-the Pillars of the British Empire. There- 
fore 1 was disloyal. 

Even'in Australia itself, when a Labour 
Government was in power, these financial 
magnates of the C. S. R. Co., sitccessfully 
rcsisted every Governmental pressure 
brought on them and refused to disclose 
their profits. In London, the same Com- 
pany- has only to appeal to the Colonial 
Office, where capitalist interests are ram- 
pant, to obtain what it requires. .Ml the 
hnancial interests iu Loudon,— that great 
business clearing house of the world, — 
arc naturally- on its side ; and tlie pressure 
that it can bring to bear in its own favour 
in that city is almost beyond reckoning. 
We have not forgotten in India how 
along with West Indian financial interests 
it very nearly succeeded (in the year 1916 
— 1917) in getting the whole indenture 
system of Indian labour prolonged for 
another five years to suit its own business 
convenience. Only by a kind of miracle, 
was this shameful arrangement with the 
Colonial Office discovered and the secret 
compact annulled, ' 

Personally-, I had an extraordinary- 
experience of the Company’s power, which 
taught me one of the most painful lessons 
of my life. I tried to get certain facts, 
which, could be proved on documentary 
evidence, published in the Australian 


papers,— revealing the imuu'ia! conditions 
of the ‘coolie lines' in Fiji But I could 
get no leading Australian* newspaper to 
publish them, because they- reflected on 
the ‘Company’. 

If, then, the capitalists of the C. S R. 
Company exercise such tremendous power 
in London an*d Australia and New Zealand, 
how easy, how absurdly easy, it would 
be for them, to bring up the military and 
naval forces of the British Empire, iu order 
to crush doxvn into cowed subjection a 
few thousand famished and miserable 
labourers led by an Indian woman. How 
easy, how absurdly easy, to turn the 
labour trouble into a political revolution, 
concocted in order to set up an Indian 
revolutionary government in Fiji I How 
conveiiicntly easy, when, under gross 
provocation, an act of violence on the part 
of Indians occurred, to label the labour 
movement with the name of ‘open rebel- 
lion’ and bring to bear every available 
military- force and a land of martial law 
to stamp it out ! 

1 like to think of tliat one brave little 
Indian woman, Jaikumari Devi, standing 
out, to the very end, at the head of the 
Indian labouring men and women of 
Suva, firmly- determined to break the 
power which the Colonial Sugar Refining 
Company was employing to keep in a 
famished condition the labonreis whom 
they employed. 

1 like, also, to think, that no serious 
acc of violence on the part of the Indians 
was done, until the men heard that Jai- 
kumari Det-i was being taken to prison. 
Then, they cotild not restrain themselves, 
and excesses were committed: 

The work of Jaikumari Devi, iu organis- 
ing these Indian women iu Fiji, was a work 
of heroism which few can picture who have 
not known by experience the all-pervading 
power of the ‘Company’, and also the 
state of demoralisation reached by the 
Indians tinder the Company regime. _ It 
was indeed a straggle of the weak against 
the powerful. Some of the richest settlers 
in Fiji, men of wealth and property, have 
told me that they had not dared to go 
against the expressed will of the C. S. R. 
Company. But this pne brave little 
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Indian woman did dare, and vrEat is 
more, she Tery nearly succeeded. Only the 
direct introduction of miEtarv force turned 
the scale against her. 

This article is already long, and it will 
not be possible to enter into the details of 
the struggle. Certainly the militant aspect 
of the Indian women of Fiji vras promi- 
nent, and they' shamed the men again 
and again, into holding out for higher 
wages and not betraying the cause. They 
organised themselves into ‘Strike Com- 
mittees’ and v/ould not let their men 
surrender. Jaikumari Devi herself went 
at the head of them, urging men every- 
where not to work till their wrongs w'ere 
righted. At times it is true they may 
have used physical foixe and in that way 
brought harm to a good cause but, what 
vras far more truly effective, they used 
the moral force of openly and publicly 
disgracing the men, in their own eyes, if 
they dared to play the coward where 
women -were so brave. 

I would not offer justification at aU for 
every act the uromen did, and I do not 
•wish my ■words in this article to be taken 
in -tliat sense. There were things done by 
the Indians that were wrong and deserved 
punishment. Yet ^t’ne almost desperate 
odds must be remembered and also..^the 
ignorance and degradation of the women. 
This very degradation had }>een brought 
about mainly by the policy of recruitm^t 
in India and by their mode of living, 
sanctioned by the Fiji Government its^. 
In no encounter of this kind, where 
•^ousands of poor, illiterate people are 
involved, is it likely that all will pass off 
quietly without disturbance of the public 
peace. There was violence offered in Fiji, 
and in so far as this was the case the 
Indian cause was injured as I have alreadv 
plaialy stated. 

The one outstanding fact, which, from 
all the evidence available, seems to be 
beyond dispute, is that the struggle was 
made racial by the Government and by the 
European population. Ordinance were 
.hjriealy passed,’ placing a badge of 
in.enority on Indians Indians, Indians 
vvere disarmed, Europeans of 
’ all classes were en&red as special con- 


stables against Indians, and racial hatred 
flamed forth. 

The Governor of Fiji himself stands 
condemned out of his own mouth. When 
asked by the Indian strikers to come oat, 
unaccompanied by other Europeans,- to . 
negotiate, instead of seizing the oppor- 
tunity, as a brave man ought to have 
done, he contemptuously refused. In his , 
own statement he mentions, as. in part, ’a 
reason for his refusal, thathe was asfed- 
to go out to a place fourteen miles from ^ 
Suva. I have been along that excelleav 
motor road from Suva to Nausori very 
many times. The Governor had only to , 
step into his car and he would have been ‘ 
there in t’nree quarters of ah hour. But 
it would appear from his o-wn words, 
that to humour the demands of poor 
people, who felt themselves desperately^ 
wronged, was beneath the dignity^ of a , 
Governor. No! The Indian labourers y 
themselves must learn their true position. 
They must come trudging om foot all 
those fourteen miles to seek His Ex- , 
cellency's presence *, thus they must show" 
their submission and beg his favour by a 
petition. This to me is the most sickening 
part of the whole of the Govemor^s 
Report. ' 

The military were called up ; troops 
were even summoned from across the sea; 
a gunboat appeared in the harbour,: 
every European who could bear arms was ' 
enrolled. The strike was crashed. Jai- 
kamari Devi was deported. 

To ail outward appearance the Sugar . 
Company and its agents have been 
triumphant. There is nothing to show 
that the gross injustice of the inflatei 
profits of the Company on one side, and 
the half-famished condition of labourers on 
the other, has been set right. The Indians 
appear to have been forced back to work 
at the old -wages. 

But this triumph of the Company is, 
short-sighted and likely to be short-lived. 
Thousands of Indians w’ili leave the colony, 
and it is altogether unlikely that any 
more will _ come_ from India ’to take this *-5 
place. Chinese indentured labour is now^ 
out of the question, for Australia would [ 
not allow it on any terms wha'tever. What 
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is almost certain lo happen ( and it is a 
dismal prospect) is that x^rofcssional 
irecruiters rrill he sent fat and -wide over 
the Pacific Islands to tnditce by their ■well- 
known practices the aboriginals to come 
and ^York in the sugar plantations of 
Piii. For the one thing that must on no 
account be allowed to become unstable 
is 'this Pillar of the British Empire, the 
«nrcat Sugar Conix'>anY with its milhonb o 
capital and profits. Imperialism and big 


finance will find out a means of adYancing 
hand in hand together. 

Meanwhile, I profoundly trust tha^ 
the story of Jaikumari Devi will not be 
foro-otten. It' is worthy to be told m our 
Indian ^dllages as a proof of what one 
brave woman could do to inspire her 
fellow countrymen and women and to 
retrieve the honour of her country. 

Shantiiiiketan. C* F* Andrews. 
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By S. V. Ramamurty, I. C. S 


T he kinetic theory of matter regards 
the various parciclcs of a piece ot 
matter as in a stale of rapid vibra- 
tion. But this mnltiplicitj; of motions la 
built into an organic iinity--namely, ^ 
piece of matter. So too. the 
built up as it is of such divcise entitle® 
as Life, Matter, Space, lime and Spiti , 
vet beats to a common rhythm. 1 
deal with this Hntvcrsal 
as a description of a state and pc 
a criterion for development.^ 

2. Multiplicity in unity is 
simplest form is the rhythm 
one This twofold rhythm of the 
is the relatio'n of Purusha and 
'Shiva andShakti. Ismail show how tte 
twofold rhythm realizes itself m 
parts of the Universe. - 

3. Human consciousness develops from 

the consciousness of the , 

of the famUy, to that of the 
' fco that of the whole of “r 

the consciousness of matter o A - 
Space and Time and Spirit beyond. ( Sprit 
is^beyondtime as it is also beyond Edc.) 
While man develops primarily the mdi- 
vidiial and national consciousness-^Eco- 
nomics and Politics-woman develops ^ 
primarily the family and more'll consciou^ , 
ness— family life and Ethics. While ma 
‘develops reason and leads an intellectual 


life, woman develops intuition and leads 
a religious life. The <=ame difterentiation 
separates Europe and Asia. Europe deve- 
lops individual liberty, wluleAsia ^velops 
the famtlr good ; Europe develops Politics, 
while Asia develops Ethics ; Europe develops 
Science and Art. while Asm develops Rclt- 
eion. The various sub-divisions ot the 
inner and outer life of man arc thus 
developed alternately by man and woniM, 
bv Europe and Asia. The eternal relafron 
of Purusha and Prcaknti finds its reflec- 
tion in the balanced relation of the lacl^ 
vidual and the family, of the nation and 
humanity, of matter and spmt,_ of leason 
and intuition, of Europe and Asia of man 
and woman. There is a painfang a J j 
where the artist depicts Raja-Rajesiv^ 
sitting enthroned on high and Iswara 
dancing to the rhythm of the Umverse-of 
angels and Rishis, of men and_ arnmids, 
of trees and hills. This is a vision ome 
twofold rlivthm of the Universe. . , 

T wk can look at the Unwersemtwo 
aspects, the static and dynamic, bem° 
3 its becoming. Joy is tte being m 

lm3nywith and' Pain , is the becomng 

Sonmus with the tlnwcrsM IJythm. 
Pain is thus the process of attamm^ joy. 

Freedom is the power to respond to 
tlie iSiversal Rhythm. 'Freedom is thus 
Joy. TIk life of mdte ,t. 
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pov^er to respond to the pulsations of the 
Universe— both within and without. Life 
is thus the Freedom of matter, and Death 
is its absence. 

Love is the thread along which the 
multiplicity of the Universe moves under 
the guiding restraint of its unitj- Hate 
and anger strain this thread. So do greed 
and jealousy. 

Good is the Joy of humanity and Evil 
is its Pain. Beauty is the Joy of matter 
and ugliness is its Pain. Truth is the 
Joy of the Cosmos and falsehood is its 
Pain. Righteousness is the Joy of the 
spirit and sinfuiness is its Pain. 

Joy and Pain are the potential and 
kinetic energ>' of the Universal Rhythm. 
Their sum is constant for the Universe 
or for a part unless there is an influn from 
outside. 

The Pain of man which transmutes the 
Joy of the Universe around to his Joy is 
Good, for it adds to human Joy. The Pain 
of man vriuch transmutes his Joy hack to 
the Joy of the Universe around is Evil, 
for it subtracts from Human Joy. The 
former is the pain which comes through 
contact with the Universal Life. It is the 
pain sent by God. The latter is the result 
of sinfulness which is the pain of the Spirit. 
The pain of the Godly is Good, the pain 
of the Sinful is Evd. 

The relation of Jot' and Pain is that 
of being and becoming, that of eternity 
and the instant. Godliness, which is an 
infinitely great' development of conscious- 
ness and acti-rity, is thus the development 
of Joy. 

5. I now tumto Universal Rhythm as a 
criterion for development. Let me take 
first the problem of sex. 

The development of sex is the produc- 
tion of multiplicity in unity. It is a pro- 
cess of progressive individ'oalization and 
therefore a process of universal civilization. 
The n^t progressive step for humanity in 
the direction of sex is not the approiri- 
mation of woman as neariy as possible 
to man bat the development of another 
human entity who is related both to man 
and woman but yet is organicaliv difierent 
from ritber and, being later in time, is 
fuher in development than either. As the 

’i 


familv life of woman envelops the indivi- , 
dual *life of man, as the ethical life of' 
woman envelops the political life of in an, 
as the intuition of woman envelops the 
reason of man, so is vroman higher^ than 
man. Woman in trying to approxlmam 
herself to man lowers herself. But this 
process of approximation is only_ an 
apparent one. It is the process of the 
pendulum which moves away to the other 
extreme in order to find its true position 
of stability. It is from the present clash 
of woman and man that the next higher^ 
Sex will be born. And woman will be more 
responsible for producing the new sex than 
man, even as Spirit will be more respon- 
sible for the production of fully developed * 
Life than Alatter udll be, 

6. In sex, the twofold rhythm of the 
Universe ^eeks to change to a threefold 
rhythm. W'e see the same process in 
reference to other groups of two entities 
where the relation of Purusha and 
Prakriti finds its reflexion. The two direc- 
tions of the Universe — Matter and Spirit- 
are changing to three fay the development 
of Life which is related both to matter^ 
and spirit but is yet difierent. The two" 
directions of the civilized world — .Asia and 
Europe— are changing to three by the 
development of America which is gaining 
contacts with both and is growing differ- 
ent from both. We are passing on to a 
compound which has affinities both wth 
synthesis and analysis but is higher than 
either. So too to a compound higher 
than reason and intuition. The plane 
of human knowledge is developing a 
third independent direction. Geometry 
must hasten its footsteps. 

7. Next I turn to the problem of the 
stratification of humanity into classes 
and nations. 

The development of classes by a nation, 
of natioip by humanity, is the "production 
of multiplicity. If the classes are living 
parts of the nation and the nations of ' 
humanity, their life is the unity which j 
binds tbeni and "thereby produces organic 
rhythm. The criterion for good of social 
mstitutions is that they should be in 
harmony with human life.* For this they'' 
i>liouI{l at least be living It is not th*e 
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growtli , of ctaJsses ' or .'castes .'or Viiatioas : zation. What _ Tagore attacks in his 
but their death, that is’Tte; source "of vpain “ “Natioualism’* is 'not, the Nation but’ 
to’- those-, within; and those without;' As Death, on a scale as large as a nation, 
delfishness ts the;;h;uaIity-of;a dead self, so The Salvation of humanity lies not in the 
is a selfish class a dead class‘'and a selfish annihilation of class or' nation bat in 
hation a dead': nation. ‘ Death-substitutes their consohdatton into an organic whole, 
for' the bond; of life- rthe'bpnd of matter— At' the rgpal of humanity, every man is a 
orp as Tagore puts it, a mechanical- organi- class and-all men are brothers. < 


. .. V ’ th e , voting ' system- . in 

TN this ■ Review for May 1918, under the 

dia” I- wrote a few lines about the vot- 
ing .systerh in the Buddhist brotherhood, 
sho'wing therein that disputes were settled 

.in it - by? the act of j. c., putting 

them to. the vote and deciding by- a 
majority,' Npw a voice has been raised in 
some . quarters that this voting system of 
the Buddhists was an organised fraud.. And 
"in support of this strange view we are 
referred to some passages ' in the Vinaya 
■Pitaka in which it .has been described in' 
•• detail. 

' The following lines are taken from the 
CiiIIavagga,.IV. 14. 16 : 

’ “If he ascertains that those whose opi- 
nibri ik against the Dhamma are in the 
majority . he' is to reject , the. vote as 
wrongly taken;” : ■ • - . 

; ' ' Alluding to; this passage .they say , * What 
does it indicate ?'.AYhy should the , feller of 
: the votes-reject the vote simply on account 
of its being against the Dhamma ?’ > , 

. 'And again,-*; they contihue, -what are 
we to '.understand by -the secret, method ? 
And why .that; vote is' to be. rejected ."if it 
be adverse . This - reinark' bolds good' 

:. dlso with fefe'reiice to the. whispering me-\. 
.thod of taking vote's. j., 

;Thus,’ they conclude; ‘it follows ' from . 
;.thc above - that .this system of voting is . 
jubthing but an organisedTraud,! v , 

This .cKticism ,'is not.' fair and. betrays" 
’’-tlietaek of acqiiamtaticeof its. authors with" 
;. the ' imderlying -principle of the,' Buddhist ' 


THE BUDDHIST ORDER - - ; 

■order. First of all, it is to be taken into ■ 

'tha-k - 

ened One who fought so much’ for! -truth 
could by no means organise a; fraud, . 
Having founded the brotherhood: he al-,. 
ways tried, his, best to avoid any schis'm ' 
in it, and this' was the object he had ifiBis, 
view in formulating the rules for settling. ■ 
disputes that might arise among the, 
Bhikkhus. He only wanted to keep the ;-. 
.W all friendly, harmonious and reconciled, 
and he . did hot wish that everybody in it. 
should assert his individuality or .inaepeh-.' 
dence,.fbrdh that case a schism- would Jri- ; 
evitably, arise., . He had no faith in the mere' •- ■ 
numerical . strength, of the members of the 
order, but he relied upon those Bhikkhus < 
who were 'really righteous. He 'believed, 
that it. was these righteous Bhikkhus who., 
could keep the order entirely united', aiid- " 
in. accordance - with this vie;w he framed ' 
the-.rules.-. • 

‘Putting to the vote and deciding by the .,, 
majority’— in this phrase the ‘majority’ is 
not unqualified. By the.'raajority’ds to be - 
understood the majority bf those ‘Bhikkhus; . 
who axe dbanihiavadins, i. e;, who .speak- •, 
according to dhamma, or law. And , it is ‘ 
clearly ■ stated by the Blessed One; . (. CuIIa-; . 
-■yagga;, .I'V.\14‘. 24 ) ; , ; ;; - 

, '■“Arid ■ aceordirig" as the* larger -mimber -’"of 
V Bhikkims who.are guided by the Dhamma shall- ; 
speak, so, 'shalt'the case be decided.’^” - '■ 

-, .. It js'ito, be.ho'ted. thakthe election;, of the. 

'! riUT ' R fil ’ • ■ ' ■ • !; 
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taker of votes { ) was entirely 
in tke liands of tke whole order, there be- 
in'^ no division or distinction between 
the Bhikkhus dbammavadias and adham- 
maTodlm. There was nothing to prevent 
one from, giving one’s own individual 
opinion regarding it. The method of 
choosing him deserves to be mentioned 
here. First, an eligible or a fully qualified 
Bhikkhu, as required by the law is to 
be asked as to whether he will under- 
take the office. A.nd if he consents, an 
able and discreet Bhikkhu is to bring 
the motion before the Sangha, asking in 
clear language that whosoever does not 
approve the appointment of that person 
as the taker of votes should say so, 
otherw’ise it will be taken for granted that 
the appomtment meets with general approv- 
al. Now, v/hen the taker of votes is thus 
elected by general approval he is to de- 
cide the case before the Sangha. But the 
decision does not entirely depend upon 
him alone. He is to decide it with the 
help of the other members of the order. 
And in doing so he does not enforce what 
he himself thinks right. But it is _ to be 
ascertained by the votes of the majority, 
the majorify of xhe Bhiickhus who are 
dhammava^ns. Of course, the respon- 
sibility of ascertaining which of the Bhik- 
khus assembled in the order are dbamma- 
vadins or adbammavadws depends en- 
tirely upon the taker of the votes. And 
what he says in this respect mast be ac- 
cepted by every one in the Sangha. 

As has been shown in detail in my form- 
er article referred to above, there are three 
methods of voting, viz,, the secret method 
( Skt. ), the whispering method 
( Skt. ),''and the open 

method { Skt. ). Of these three 
the open method is used when the taker 
of votes confidently ascertains beforehand 
that those wffiose opinion is in accordance 
with theDhatmna are in the majority. But 
on the other hand when he is not certain 
as to who are in the majority, whether the 
dhammavadins or xhe adbammavadias in 
the Sangha, he adopts either of the remain- 
ing two methods, the secret method and 
the whispering method. The object of doing 


this is only to avoid the ill influence of 
the adhammaradins in a case when they 
might muster strong. And so when the 
taker of the votes understands that 
the majority in the assembly consists 
of the adhammaradins he draws back 
the voting tickets from such persons, say- 
ing that it is wrongly taken. If these two 
methods are not adopted, there is a great 
possiblity of votes being given against the 
dhamma by. the adhammaradins at the 
instance of others. On the other hand, 
if secrecy is kept to some extent no ohe 
can then influence the other. Even in our 
present generation some secrecy is main- 
tained in giving votes by ballot. 

The case which is to be settled by 
putting it to the vote and deciding by a 
majority, requires some other proceedings ' 
for its settlement, as will be seen in the 
following extract ( Cullavagga, IV. 14- 
24 and 15 ) 

“.itnd according as tbe larger number of 
Bhikkhus who are guided by Dhamma shall 
speak, so shall the case be decided. This, O 
Bhikkhus, is called a legal question that has 
been settled. 

‘And how hasit beeasettled ? By the Proceed- 
ing in Presence and by the vote of the majority. 
And what herein is meant by Proceeding in 

Presence ? The presence of the 

Sangha, and the presence of the Dhamma, and 
xhe 'presence of the Vinaya, and the presence 
of the particular person. 

‘.tnd therein, what is the presence of the 
Sangha ? ,ks many Bhikkhus as are capable of 
taking part in the proceedings, must be present. 
The formal consent must be produced of those 
who are in a fit state to convey their consent.*^ 
Those_ who are present must have lodged no 
objection against the proceedings which are 
being carried out. This is the “presence” in such 
a matter of the Sangha 

‘And of these what is the presence of the 
Dhamma and the presence of the Vinava ' The 
Dhamma, the Vinava, and Ithe teaching of the 
Master by the aid of which that legal question 
IS settled. That is the “presence” in such a 
matter of the Dhamma and of the Vinaya. 

‘And of these what is the presence of the 
particular parson? He who disputes, and he 
with whom he disputes both the plaiatilx and 
the defendant must be present. That is the 
"presence” in such a matter of the particular 
person.’ 

In this connection I wish to quote here 

* See Mahatagga, IL 23. 
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two passages more regarding the talcing 
of voting tickets ( Cullavagga, lY. 10 ) i— 

“There are ten cases, O Bhikkhus, in wliicli 
the taking of voting tickets is invalid f ) 

and ten in which the taking of voting tickets 
is valid ( ). 

“Which are the ten in which the taking of 
voting tickets is invalid ? ^When the matter in 
dispute is trivial,— when the case has not run its 
course ( that is, when the necessary prelimina- 
ries of submission to arbitration have not been 
carried out), when regarding the matter in dis- 
pute the Bhikkhus have not formally remembered 
or been formaUy called upon to remember, the 
offence, — when the teller of the votes knows that 
those who are adhammavadins wall be in the 
majority, or probably may be in the majority,— 
when be knows that the voting will result in 
schism in the Sangha,— when the voting tickets 


are taken not in accordance with the law,*— 
when they take the tickets being formed in 
diSerent groups,— and when they do not take 
the tickets in accordance with the view (which 
the really hold ). These are the ten cases m 
which the taking of tickets is invalid. 

“And which are the ten cases m which the 
voting is valid ? 

[ These ten cases are precisely the reverse of 
the other ten. jh 

Considering all these things placed 
before the readers I can in no way think 
that the voting system in question was 
an organised fraud, 

YiDHUSHEICHARa. BHATrACEDVRYA. 

■it As for instance, if one takes two tickets with a 
view to being in the majontj'. , 

■f All the translations given here are by Rhys 
Davids with a slight modification here and tiiere by the 
present writer. 




MILITARY SYSTEM UNDER CHANDRAGUPTA MAURYA, 


The Date of the Standing Army. 

T he system of regular armies appears in 
India from a very early date. This 
system existed in the days of Chandra- 
gupta and the standing army found a promi- 
nent place among the elements of Chandra- 
gupta’s sovereignty.'- To it, in a sense, he 
owed his thtone and empire. 

CHANDRAGUPTiV’s HUGE FORCES. 

The last Nanda had left for his successor 
a huge force numbering 200,000 foot, 80,000 
horse, 8,000 war-chariots and 6,000 fighting 
elephants.* There is another version. On 
being asked by Alexander, Chandragupta- is 
said to have reported that the Magadlian 
monarch commanded an army of 200,000 
infantry, 20,000 cavalry, 2,000 four-horsed 
chariots and 3,000 war elephants. ^ Whatever 
the difference between these two versions, 
Chandragupta inherited an enormous force 
from his predecessor. It was greatly aug- 
mented by Chandragupta, who raised the 
Yrtfantry to 6,00,000, humbling down Seleucus 
and overrunning the whole of northern India 
' with its help. Pie also raised the number of 
War-elephants to 9,000, out of which he could 
afford to spare 500 for Seleucus,* 

- 4;9Yi-5 


The Organisation of the Forces. 

Plow was such a tremendous force con- 
trolled ? The organisation and the division 
of the troops had their existence from very 
early times. The system of officering was 
as old as the institution of standing armies 
In Chandragupta’s^ time there were different 
kinds of troops such as, hereditary troops, 
hired troops, corporation of soldiers, troops 
belonging to a friend and wild tribes. There 
were troops composed of Brahmans, Ksha- 
triyas, Vaisyas and Sudras.® 

Tun Sysfe.m of Officering. 

As to the system of officering, the follow- 
ing text from the Arthasastra may be referred 
to - “Elephants, cavalry, chariots, and in- 
fantry shall each be officered with many 
chiefs, inasmuch as chiefs, when many, are 
under the fear of betrayal from each other 
and scarcely liable 10 the insinuations and 
intrigues of an enemy.’’* Another passage 
from the same source makes the matter more 
clear . “For every ten members of each of 
the constituents of the army there must be 
one commander called Padika, ten Padikas 
under a Senapati, ten Scnapatis under a 
Nayaka (leader).'’’ The final field command 
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of the army was vested in the Commander- 
in-chief. The king’s personal super%ision of 
the forces consisted in visiting them equipped 
in military array now and then. The system 
of taking musters mas in vogue. The super- 
intendents of horses, infantry, chariots and 
elephants were entrusted with the work of 
recruiting, training and keeping musters of 
the numbers in their branch. Copious inform- 
ation regarding the training and breeding 
of horses and elephants is also available fiom 
the Arthasastra.s 

System of Paying the Soldiery. 

With reg-ard to the system of paying the 
soldiery we have sufficient information in 
hand. The author of the Arthasastra has 
devoted a separate chapter on ‘bub::istence to 
Government servants.’ “ We gather there- 
from that the Commander-in-chief was on the 
equal footing with the sacrificial priest, the 
chief minister, the teacher, the heir-apparent, 
the mother of tiie king and the queen as far 
as monetary emoluments vrere concerned and 
received like them 48,000 panai per annum. 
The other commanders (padika,^ senapati and 
nayaka) got 24,000 panas annually. The chiefs 
of The railitar}' corporations, the superinten- 
dents of elephants, of horses and of chariots, 
were each given 8, 000 panas yearly. The 
physician of the army, and the trainer of 
horses got 2,000 panas. Trained soldiers 
drew' panas 500 per 3'ear. The sons and 
wives of those soldiers who died w'hile on 
duty got subsistence allowance from the 
State. But when the Government ran short 
of funds, it gave forest produce, cattle or 
fields along with a small amount of money in 
lieu of the fixed salaries. The wild tribes 
were paid either with raw produce or with 
allowance for plunder,’-® 

The Organisation of the War Office. 

But the most remarkable feature of 
Chandragupta’s military policy was the orga- 
nisation of the War Office. It drew' not only 
the attention but also the admiration of all 
the foreign ohserv’ers. Megasthenes studied 
it with great interest and has left a vivid 
picture of it. According to him the military 
affairs of the State were controlled and 
administered by a gov erning body of thirtj’ 
commissioners divided into six vboards of 
five each. , He szys . : “One division is ap- 
. pointed to co-operate with the admiral of the 
. fleet, and another with the superintendent of 


the bullock-trains which are used for trans- 
porting engines of war, food for the soldiers, 
provender for the cattle and other military- 

requisites . The third division has' 

charge of the fool-soldiers, the fourth 'of 
horses, the fifth of war-chariots and the sixth, 
of the elephants.”* ’ Thus we see that the 
old four-fold division of the army was im- 
proved upon by Chandragupta’s government 
by the addition of the Naval Department and 
the Commissariat.*" The author of the .Artha- 
sastra satisfies our curiosity as to the details 
of each of these departments. There were 
separate superintendents in charge of the 
infantry'll cavalry, war-chariots and rilephnnts. 
The commissariat and the adroiraltv’ occppied 
an almost equally important position.*® All 
these were under the final control of the 
Commander-in-chief who was directly respon- 
sible to the King or his council. There 
existed, besides, ro^al stables on a large 
scale for the horses and elephants, and a roj'al 
magazine and mannfactorv’ for making 
“wheels, weapons, mail-armour and other 

necessar)' instruments for use in war 

This department worked under the supendsion 
and control of an officer called the Superin- 
tendent of Aimourj .* * 

The Usf. of Elephants in W.ar. 

In connection with the general constitu- 
tion of the War-Office of Chandragupta, a 
special mention must be made of a signi- 
ficance of the use of elephants in war. From 
ages past it w'as part and parcel of the Indian 
militaiy- polit}'. Megasthenes noticed it par- 
ticularly and he saj's, “ It results also 

that since they (elephants) are caugEt in great 
numbers by the Indians and trained for war, 
the)' are of great moment in turning the scale 
. of victory.”*® It is more tlian evident then 
that the use of elephants in war w'as of prime 
importance. Elephants were so jealously 
guarded by the State that no private person 
was allow'ed to keep or train an elephant,*® 
Kautilya is silent in this last point. 

The I.viportance of Forts. 

The importance attached to forts also 
demands careful study. Forts occupied a 
prominent place among the elements of 
Chandragupta’s sovereignt)'. Defensive forti- 
fications hav'e alwa)sand ever)'where demand- 
ed the most careful consideration of a 
gov'ernment. It was for obvious reasons 
more so in that remote age when foreign 
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excursions and incursions were not infre- 
quent. That on all sides of the kingdom 
there existed various sorts of fortifications, 
— “Water-fortifications, mountain-fortifica- 
tions, desert fortifications and forest fortifi- 
cations" is evident from the Arthasastra.^* 
The details for the construction of forts are 
also available from the same source. Kauti- 
lya holds that, bad fortifications are a great 
national calamity, because they involve the 
treasury and the army in danger. 

The description of the military system' of 
Chandragupta’s government would not be 
complete without a passing reference to (i) 
the different kinds of array of the army then 
in forced® and (2) some notable laws of war. 

. The principal forms of the array were (i) 
snake-like array ; (2) staft’-like array, {3) 

circle-like array ; (4) eagle-like array ; (5) 
array in a detached form ; (6) auspicious 
array, in which chariots formed the front, 
elephants the wings and horses the rear ; (7) 
immovable array, in which infantry, cavalry, 
chariots and elephants stand one behind the 
other ; (S) invincible array, in which elephants, 
horses, chariots and infantry stand in order 
one behind the other. The time and occasion 
for forming different arrays depended upon 
circumstances. Thus methods were known 
to the State to make the best of the lighting 
forces, vis., of their capacity and efficiency. 

Some Humane Laws of War. 

The glory of the military polity of the 
period is enhanced by the existence of some 
honourable and humane laws of war. Tower- 
ing above all stands the sacred law that war 
should never be waged merely for the sake of 
territorial acquisitions. - ® Only such a theory 
can explain the great fact that altliough 
Chandragupla possessed an almost invincible 
force and his was the .“mightiest throne then 
existing in the world” (Rhys Davids) 'and 
although the neighbouring Seleucid empire 
was in a tottering condition, yet he never 
showed any inclination to extend his empire 
beyond the Hindukush — “the scientific fron- 
..tier” of India. Again, Megasthenes was 
'pleased to learn that husbandmen were not 
'only exempted .ifrom military service and 
"other public duties but were protected against 
all injury and ravage in civil wars. Men of 


{jiis class were regarded as public benefactors 
and remaining unmolested at all times carried 
on tillage and supplied the people with the 
necessities of life This law of war was a 
ojeat benefit to an essentially agricultural 
country like ' India. Moreover the usual 
Jjumane laws were also strictly observed. 
7v.n armed soldier was not to kill his enemy 
•\Vho was' disarmed, nor one who sued for life 
^yith folded hands, nor one who was asleep, 
nor a non-combatant, nor a woman, nor a 
child, nor a diseased person and the like.- = 
q'he chapter on the conduct of Jajnavalkya 
supports this view in later times. Hundreds 
cf episodes are met w ith m the great epics 
^vhere warriors are forbidden to commit the 
heinous sin of wanton slaughter. These laws 
-jv-uvi, 'pua'v i:ifk 'pun'ud. rL L'jr. k'lfe:. 'nilitorcj 
system and bad the effect of humanising wars 
in as remote an age as-the fourth and third 
jjenturies B. C, 
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.,',-'Sxo0iES IK Histoev akd Politics; by ike 
'higki Hor.’ble Herbert Fisher. Qxford, Clarendon 
Press, jg2o. Pp. 213. 

?>lr. F'lsher is the Minister of Education, and he 
begins his brief Preface with the following words ; “If 
within the modest circle of my readers there be those 
who surmise that these essays have been composed 
during the ample leisure of official life, let me hasten 
' to disabuse their innoctr.ee. No such golden moments 
of lettered ease sweeten the austere labours of a 
member of His Majesty’s administration." Mr. Fisher 
is not the first, nor will he be the last of European 
administrators and statesmen who have given evi- 
dence of their W'de culture by writing books for the 
general public in the intarvals of business. More tlian 
one President of the French f^puhlic, the present 
President of the United States, Gladstone, Balfour, 
Haldane and others, have all done the same, and we 
trust that public men in our country also, as the years 
roll on, will develop the same capacity. Whatever 
a Cabinet Minister says, even in the region of pure 
literature, possesses more than ordinary interest, 
.’and attracts more than the ordinwy share of public , 
attention, at least for the time being. In the book 
.before, us, Mr. Fisher shows that he possesses a great 
command over English style, and a wide knowledge, • 

. ' oi. French and German history. If that knowledge 
- is here and there vitiated bj' an unconscious bias 

• against Germany, it is manifestly the result of the , 
.late, war, and does not detract from the value of the 

• book as a brief but useful survey of the current 
‘ political and historical literature of those countriesl 

Mr. Fisher is known to possess broad and liberal 
' j views, but neither in his labours as a member of Lord ' 

: Jsligton's Public Services CommiKion, nor in ' this 
.. ' book has he given much proof of his' sympathy'. 

"■ , with Indian aspirations. In the last lines of his 
chap ter .on Imperial administration he speaks .of ihei 
.'■Hndian'’ Civil Service in tlie following superlative: 

. iteims “Spotlessly pure, ceaselessly vigilant j^f their, 
.own ' Vested interests 7] studiously respectful of the'- 

■ '-^religious and social traditions of the people, . and- 
' .‘simple-minded in its devotion to the material and 

■ ,■ mond welfare of three hundred and .fifteen; .millioa ■ 
. sQuls." The truth is, it is difficult for .an ; Englishman, 

' ’however wide his' outlook and culture may be; to divest 

• '.'..iumrelf. of his national bi^, and lodk at other peoples’- 
' grievances’ from, their vievy-pointi .In .his very' first 

• . ’essay, on the, last of the Latin Historians,' he uses the 

expressions ‘Asiatic cruelty', 'Orientartyrannj'’, -though 
. he says in one place of the same essay. 'To' assign 
■. 'suclii scatimeriss to Paganism is to ignore some. very 

■ -frecent p^sages in the history of European morals, 

. , ;■ A Berlin -pastor’: recently wTote in.the I'crjjsc 7 is; 2 'ei- 

. ., , think ill; contrary to Christianity" for 

'.our soldiers to shooffiown these. vermins,' the Belgian 
: V.and French assassins, '.men; 'women, 'and;, children 
.; ' and lay their houses in dust and ashes 7 ' and' answer- 
; .-cdHU qaestionin the negative." ' .Mr..Fisher of' course 
‘’■"iliog on’ Germany; but perhaps ,hg 


was not p.ware at the time of the perforniaticM of 
own countrymen in the Punjab, of the doctrine of shoot-; 
ing and shooting well "the unarmed and-inofTensi.ve.; 
multitude, propounded with shameless calousnessi.-bj'; 
General Dyer and of the enthusiastic support he reedy-,; 
ed from a large section of the House of ' Gomniphs, 
.and the majority of the cultured aristocracy of Greaf- 
Britain. .And as for the German pastor, -he may.bay^' 
been a little too outspoken, but if the Thugs' in dndia'. 

prayed to the goddess Kali for success before st^fA 
ing on tlieir expeditions to waylay and strarigflf; 
their victims ,- bishops, and archbishops and the entire; 
episcopal hierarchy have been known to have .offered - 
up prayers, to the Lord of Hosts in the - late vyar,-,- for; 
success in arms, and thanltsglving services have been 
held aii over the Empire, after that success', jvas, 
achieved. We Orientals are obtu^ enough to fail- to. 
see the difference bebveen the one case and the' 
other, and the vainglorious boast of the author in' 
another essay,’, that ' "no English statesman, liberal 
or conservative, , would dream of treating any portion' 
of the. British , Empire as Prinpe Von BulowtreatiM 
the German Poles" canriot but raise in us a . sad 
smile, 'in,- -view ’ of recent happenings in India. -;Mr.' 
Fisher 'fmly understands, in the case of the forcible' 
•incorporation b_f Alsace-Lorraine by Germany,'.' ‘the 
moral impoverishment’, ‘the , hardening and bruta-, 
lising*. effect of. conquest and persecution op the con- 
querors' themselves.. He says, “It is never. good . for 
a. 'nation to-be driven to the employment of harsh, 
-measures against ariy portion.pf its 'subjects.- 'U^n 
vvliatever plausible grounds of'^iramediate expediency. 
.’ such rn.easures' may be, justified, they invariably harden 
' the .to'ne'iqf political opinion' and create an atmos- 
•i.phere . of insensibility which spreads far beyond the 

. sphere . of , the special case and occasion coercion 

-is a virus = , which _ canpot be introduced into any part 
- ;'oTtbe'. body-politic without risk of a general diffusion 
; of the poison.’’ He also quotes with evident approval 
; 'the , eloquent apostrophe to the spirit of humane 
wisdom’ with which the historian Mafccllius closes 
■‘ihe^ ^mbre story of 'these judicial murders’, in 
. ancient - Antioch : “O glorious wisdom, gift of heav^^ 
.- Ip - happy mortals, who hast often refined their corrupt; 
. ■;n.itures, how- many evils wouldst thou have corrected 
•m these dark tifoes, had - it been vouclisafed to f the; 

H »T»nAT'y-»r I I a.7_ _ . . . » . » . . ^ > - 



. being of others 1 H only he had - learnt 
that It was the part of a good governor to restrain’ 
ms power, to resist msatiate cupidity and implacable 
passions, and to know that, in the words of Cicero, 

a , miserable -old 

ge , ihereioreit behoves cverv one who . is 
to pass sentOTce, upon the life and spirit of mari,' . who' 
the world and makes up the 'comple-, 
• 'Mlv if’ ‘deliberate long and.carc-;, 

impulses,: fori the deed? 
i -St hi » Wstory.'b'e morality 

S y examples, Mr. fisher should have sKin.^ 
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. as he’ fails to do, the applicability of these wise rcftec- 
' t.ons' of a Latin Historian Of the fourth centur> A. 
,D,, and of his own observations on the German eon- 
quest of Alsace-Lorraine, to the recent hi-tory of 
'-the British Empire, particularly of that p.irt of it 
"which gives the Empire its name and viqnificance 
But the aim of Mr. Fisher \\asto have las flmy at 
the philqsophy of war as propounded in the German 
War Book, forgetting the Biblical parabh of the 
^ moat .and the beam. It is blindness of this kind, 

; ev^en among the most highly cultured and liberal-minded 
Englishman which gave Treitschke, the great (icrmm 
^Historian, intensely actuated by national jealousj as 
Tie was, whatever justification he had for picturing 
England, m the words of our author, as "the selfish 
Island power, impervious to heroic ideals, whicli hid 
"stolen an empire while the world was asleep, the 
tyrant of the seas, , ...the land of hjpocntcs and 
shopmen, preaching and canting vet buvmg cheap 
and selling dear and lusting for .i 'Cotton Millrnn.um 
....d’ The 'age of Kriipp’, the “ab-olute state bevond 
.good and evil,' a scholarly statesman hko Mr^ hishcr 
. ought to knovvi is not the monopoly of Germanj 
as lie seems to think, but the same 'disastrous theory 
will be found to actuate the conduct of admmistra- 
rtors much nearer home, under the justification of 
military necessity, which, when propounded by Ger- 
many during the late war, seemed 'o odious to 
the allies. 

Much of the book is devoted to a sympathetic 
interpretation of Napoleon, Rousseau, I-rcnth imtion 
- alism of the 'Revanche* [ revenge 1 , and tno hrencli 
Republic 'which, for a second tunc, has astonished 
^Europe by the intense and ardent quility of its 
patriotic devrotion.* The admiration for hr.incc, 
judging -by current political events, is already on 
the \v.ane m England, proving the ephemeral character 
^ of political friendships, which cc-asc as soon as the 
■< circumstances of the moment whicli called it into 
being cease to evist. Historical criticism written 
under the influence of political alliances cannot al- 
ways be a safe guide, nevertiielcss, it can help to 
correct the misrepresentations due to the accumulat- 
ed prejudice of a previous , age. According to the 
tauthor, Rousseau vvias the hrst to realise the manifold 
and unexplored potencies of the national spirit^ and 
that the body politic is a dead thing without national 
fwhng , he could see no source of legitimacy m a 
■’state other than the rational consent of consciously' 
ditected wills ,. he Conceives of politics .as a depart- 
ment of morality, and his view was th.at no aggres- 
sive war could be just. To Rousseau we m.ay attri- 
vf ute the outlines of the French Republic as a uevv 
rorm of state'founded upon the popular will controlled 
oy tUe nation m the general interest. French n ition.iI- 
ism owed its origin to Deroulide, who m the campaign 
or ia7o vvias quite a young man, and devoted liis 
long hm to the idea of national revenge. His Chants 
de Soidat and other books of songs for soldeirs had 
an immense vogue. He foundecl the Liguc dcs 
ratnotes in i88l to sustain the martial spirit or France 
ana to ^ompte the" war of revenge .ag.aihst the 
German Empire ' That was the age of Tame and 

'^’as full of self-questiomng, of 
Isl'f a *^>"',cism, of exact, intelligent, but essentially 
pondent labour-’* In this atmosphere of intcllec- 
-iix as faf rGmoved as nossible Crom 


^^pondent labour-’* In this atmosphere of intcllec- ( f^^^hrc'davoted ta local history ^d ^ 

f ^ removed as possible from '^t dialect, tradition and belief which 

) enipet which promotes or enjoys the animosities mf? 


of nations,’ how did the nationalist cult succeed, when 
even the ministers of state thought that upon every' 
cane calculation of . militarjr probabilities, the wise 
course was to accept the inv citable " .As against these 
councils of resignation and the oracles of prudence, 
French nationalism represented 'an instinct, a tradi- 
tion and a dream' and ‘it received from its Catholic 
and literary e.xponentb all the illustration and support 
which deep feeling and penetrating imagination can 
bestow.’ ‘The weakness of the party, if parK- it 
may be called, was on the side of practical and 
,2cnstructiv e statesmanship It represented emotion 
rather than a plan still, there arc moments in 
bi'torj' when it is more important to work for a 
general change for mind than for any defined scheme 
of practical reform The nationalists in truth were 
agreed upon the polity of France ....The one thing 
winch mattered to them all was the ignominy of be- 
lont'in'r to a v.anquisbed and acquiescent nation ‘The 
important thing,’ Says a character in L' Bnntmi dcs 
Lots, ‘is not the formulas by’ whicii one expresses his 
emotions, but to bo a little heated with life.’ That 
w.is the positon of the nationalists. They wished to 
spread a p.as'^ionate, full-'Dlooded way of feeling about 
the national problem ” “ . in reading the literature 

of the party, one is conscious of a pervading tone of 
affectionate w.irmth about everything in France 
which might contribute to build up the patriotic pur- 
pose and character.” 1 hus this literature prepared 
the wav for a philosophy which exalted the vital im- 
pulse a't the expense of the reasoning faculty. The 
essence of nationalism was the hatred of Germany 
and the will to a war of revenge. “Hatred and re- 
venge are not Christian sentiments, but imperfect 
human nature is so compounded that there is no e^ier 
way to produce cohesion among men than to stow 
them an enemy whom they can agree to detest. “jit 
hatred is a game which two can play at, and the 

Hymn of Hatred IS now sung more loudly in Germany 

than in France, so the author says _ 'ft is a tenable 
Iiv pothcsis that the nationalist leaven m French thought 
tended upon the whole to sweeten the body politic, 
and to rid it of some ot its most rancorous humours... 
the gencr.al trend of its operation was to infuse a 
wider and more generous tone into politics, to incul- 
cate a spirit of comradeship, a higher Sense of dev-o- 
tion to the larger interests of the state, combined wath 
a "reater feclmg for the histor c dories of France 
an§ for that invisible and imperious bond 

ihi“ 

Uireadicd the love of France, not by’ reason oj its 

not because It worked for f 

A endeavoured to compo restoring 

strength ay m the factum^ 

to the na been overlooked, forgotten 

precious ^ loot ...on the. side of emot.on 

dm iugher ty-pe of nationalist hteratu^ 
.and sent ' degree to deepen the cliann^ 

'^"^f,Xfechn-tordandlca spirit of hope in the - 
“ooe. One of Its most distinguished 

/destinii^ of 1 «nce attention which manyof^ik. 

devoted ta local history tocI to /hat resist- 
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affairs envisaged on a large horizon have a power of 
stirring the passionate and ' imaginative elements in 
man, which are apt, save in the rarer cases, to respond 
to stimuli in proportion to their magnitude. Existence 
in a small state may be elegant, charming, id^’llic, 
compatible with the production of literature <and art, 

. but it can never be swept by the great passions 
which move the world. A small state may create 
among its members a mild humdrum kind of affection 
for its history’ and institutions, but can never be the 
source of that triumphant pride and hope which lifts 
citizenship up to the plane of heroism'. In a. sense it 
may be said that the history of small states is wound 
up. They may linger on, ' preserv ed by the mutual 
jealousies of ' rival powers or because it is w'orth 
nobody's while to attack them, but their bodies will be 
starvajd and anaemic and their souls mere echoes of 
the great movements of mind and emotion which are 
‘ liberated, almost automatically, 'by tlie diurnal move- 
ment in great and powerful nations of the social and 
political machine. Sooner or later they will go. They 
w'lll be absorbed in larger political aggregates The 

- disciples of Caesarism will even proceed to contend 

that patriotism in its fullest sense is only possible to 
large nations. Great states march on, little states mark 
time." ' ' ' 

The author’s answer to the .abov^ is summarised 
below, .as far as possible, in tlio author’s own language. 
.'Mmost everything wbreh' is most precious in civilisa- 
tion has come from the small slates. Nobody needs 
to be told what humanity ovVes to ^A.lhons, Florence, 
Genevva, or Weimar. Through the close mutual 
competition which it engendered, the city-state stimu- 

l. atca an intensity of intellectual and artistic p.ass'on. 
"If civilis.ation is" a phrase denoting the sum of .those 
forces which help to bind men together in civil associ.a- 
tion, if it means benevolence, dutifulness, self-sacrifice, 
a lively interest in the things of the mind, and a 
discerning taste in the things of the sense, then there is 
no reason to think that these qualities are the special 
prerogative of great stales.” It is difficult rightly to 

' assess the contributions which the sm.iltcr states of 
Europe have made to the sum of liuman culture. 
Eminent scientists and literarv'' men prove tlie indis- 

- putable f.ict that intellectual life of the liighcst quality 

m. ay be carried on in thesccommunilies. Dutcli painting, 
the scholarly theological exigesis of the Dufcli Univers,- 

. ties, the Danislaarfs of dairy-farming and agriculture, 

_ all indicate that certain special excellences and quali- 
^ties are most likelj- to be developed in an atmosphere 
of comparative tranquility. The smaller states serve 
as convenient laboratories for social experiment, e. g., 
woman’s suffrage, temperance, .and the applic.ation 
^ of the re&rmatonf theory of punishment, have all been 
taken up by>the different American State legislatures. 
Their continued ' existence, therefore, presents some 
guarantee for diversity of life and intellectual adven- 
ture in a world becoming monotonously dr.ib. 'Tn- 
'deed, one of the principal arguments in favour of the 
preservation of the small states of Europe., lies in the 
fact that these small communities do vary from the 
,set tjfpe which is imprinted by steady and powerful 
.^governments upon the life and beh.aviour of the lar- 
ger. Powers: 'Fhe mere f.act of this vxiriety is an en- 
richment of human experience .and a stimulus to 
' self-criticism and improvement.”. Small stales by their 
existence prevent the formation of those massive and 
deadening weights - of conventional opinion which 


impair the free play of individuality. Furthermore, 
there is some advantage to humanity at large aris- 
ing from the fact that certain communities are 
withdrawn by reason of the scale from the competi- 
tion of armaments. “We have still to ask ourselves 
the question whether .there may not be some con- 
venience attaching to the continued existence of 
sm.all oases of peace in a world nervously equipping 
itself for .Vrmageddon L.astly, “whatever may be 
their shortcomings, the smaller states of Europe are 
not among the" despots. Here at least men may 
think what the)' p!e.ase, and waito what they think. 
Whenever the sm.all states miy come up for judg- 
ment, the advocate of human Ireedom will plead on 
their behalf.” 

The sense of national rivalry and the dangi-r to the 
supremacy of the British power make the author 
acutely sensitive to the loss which the Dutch, 
the Belgians, the Danes and the Swedes would suffer 
by thci^ incorpor,ation with Germany, but the appli- 
cability of just the same arguments to Bengal was 
for<iotten bv even a greater British statesman while he 
was violently bent on partitioning the province. .Mr- 
Fisher truly s<-iys that "it is impossible .accurately to 
.assess the value to a nation of the self-esteem which 
is the legacy of its history.” He then alludes to 
the necesmty of preserving the historical conscious- 
ness of "the small nations of Europe, points to the 
danger of moral impoverishment involved in an ex- 
change of historical memories, and where such a 
transter of allegiance is borne with contentment, “from 
such political apostacy,’’ says the author, “no nation 
could ever expect to make a complete moral recovery,” 
For, "as no individual can break violently with Itis 
p.ast without a moral lesion, so too the rupture of the 
historical continuity of a state carries with it an 
inevitable we.akening and abasement of public ideals, 
which may continue for several generations." 

Imperial Administration is the head-note of a chap- 
ter which reproduces a lecture by the author delivered 
in 1915 in King’s College. This is the chapter 
of the "book which for obvious reasons, possesses for 
us the greatest interest. Mr. Fisher begins bji point- 
ing out'the great difference between the Civil Services 
of"’ India on the one hand, and those of the dominions 
and of Great Britain on the other. “The Civ il Services 
of Canada' and Au3traha_ are responsible because 
they are under the immediate eye of a democratic 
Parliament. The Civil Service of India is irtespon- 
=!ble because, although ultimately subject to the 
Parliament of Great Britain, it is exempt trom inter- 
ference from any iwpuiarly constituted body in India 
and pos'^esses therefore a liberty of .action considerable 
in excess of that enjoyed by. the administrative agents 
in our self-governing (Joniimons. in iingiand, the 
powerful and permanent bureaucracy which has now 
become so important a feature in our system, functions 
under a quadruple safeguard^ It is recruited in the 
main bv open competition, a salegu.ard against jobbery ^ 
and the mrosser forms of incompetence. It is divided 
into a superior service drawn from the best men at 
our Universities and an inferior service drawn from 
men of good but average education. It is brought 
Into continual contact with parliamentary life and 
uarliamentarv criticism bv the questions .addressed to 
Ininisters in '"Parliament. 'And lastly! it works under 
the direction of parliamentary chiefs. The Civil 
Service of Great Britain is never permitted to forget 
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Whatever differences of opinion may exist in the 
estimate of Rudyard Kipling's genius, there can be ho 
' question of his wonderful ‘literarj- energy and ver- 
satility of accomphsliment. We have here a volume 
Qi Letters of Travel consisting mainly -of descriptive 
sketches of life in various regions of the two hemi- 
spheres, ranging from some of the British Settlements of 
the Far East, to the great towns of the American Con- 
tinent. The letters are in the main, quidt kaleido- 
scopic review of, the writer's , e.xperiences, presented 
with his usual sense of humour and ease of expression. 
He does not choose to see the world in any glamour 
of romance, .os Pierre Loti for instance has done in his 
nunvirous books of travel, nor does he invest the ob- 
jects he has seen with any profundity of philosophic 
thought. He does not consider it his mission, even 
as in the other literary forms in which he has won 
success. 

To take even this poor world. 

So paltry and worn and sad, 

And give it back to our daz/Ied eyes 
In the raiment of beauty clad — 
on the other hand, the world is there as it is, dashed 
with joy arid sorrow in places, and it is apparent- 
ly no use, according to him trying to obscure its 
features even for the purposes of art. All this is exactly 
what' one expects from Kipling, but there is enough 
of entertainment in the qualities of perenni.al freshness, 
vividness of touch and buoyancy of humour found* 
abundantly in the volume and it should find a large 
number of readers. It is gratifying to find that in 
the literary expression of these characteristic qua- 
lities of his art, lie is still inexh.austible. 

The Superman, — by Sri Attroblndo Gliosc, 
Publishing Hotise, Calcutta). * 

The unfortunate associations which the conception 
of the Superman has acquired the writings of 
Nietzsche and by the doings of his German followers in 
the recent war, will create deep prejudice against any 
attempt at preaching the ideal. But ns Aurobindo 
Ghose points out, the danger is not in the very notion 
of the Superman, of one who represents a higher type 
of capacity and power, -but in the n iturc of the ends 
^ which the superior person wishes to re.alise in life. 

* This brief essay is an attempt at describing a bene- 
ficent Superman, at preaching what is 'called the 
gospel of true bupt’rm,anhoodf which is not "the cult of 
the Asura,’’as in its presentation by Nietzsche, but 
“a c.all to man to do in terrestrial history what no 
species has yet done or .aspired to, evolve itself con- 
sciously into the next superior tj’pe." The aver.age 
Hindu should be able to enter into deep sympathy with 
diis inspiring ideal, for each soul holds in itself, accord- 
ing to the message of the Vedanta, the potentialities 
of .a God and there arc no bounds to its progressive 
evolution till it reaches very .absorption into the spirit 
of God. The ide<al Is summed up in the concluding 
words of the ess.ay : "When the full heart of Love is 
tranquUisetl by knowledge ‘ into a calm ecstasy and 
vibrates with strength, when the strong ii.inds of <■ 

. Power labour for the world In a radiant fullness of joy 
.and light, when the luminous brain of Knowledge 
accepts and tr.ansforms the heart's obscure in-pira- 
tions and lends Itself to the workings of the high-seated 
wall. When all these Gods are founded together on 
a soul of sacrifice that lives in unity with all the''wt'tld 
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.and accepts .all things to transmute them, then is the 
condition of man’s integral self-tran^tendencc. This, 
and not a haughtj-, strong and bnlh mt egoistic self- 
culture enthroning itself upon all enslaved humanity 
ts the dK'ine.way of Supermanhood. ' We are glad 
that the essay is made available in such handy form, 
though we feel that it ought to be elaborated further 
^nd enriched by comment and illustration to be capable 
bf wide and popular appeal. The writings of Sri 
Aurobindo Ghose .are full of origin.alit 3 ' and intellectual 
bower as all readers of his .•iryf.' have learnt to appre- 
ciate, and may wo suggest here tlint at least sover.al 
bf his mote important essays should be reprinted in 
%ch popular form, from time to time ? 

Masterpieces or Detective Fiction, 6y C. A. 
^aonna, (American Baptist Mission Press, Rangoon). 

The volume under review is the result of consider- 
able learning and research and consists of a series of 
essays analysing some of the masterpieces of the 
tvorld's detective fiction. The writers dealt with in- 
clude not only such successful authors of detective 
tales in the English language as Edgar Allan Poe and 
^iT Arthur Con.in Doric, but such Continental ex- 
bonents of the art as Ernile Gaboriau. Representative 
blots of the various writers are analysed with c.are and 
%btlety and a verj* successful attempt is made to 
Ving out the cleverness exhibited in tne detection ^f 
the crime in each c.ase. Mr. Soorma has a wide out- 
ibok on his subject and his knowletige is by no means 
Confined to the masterpieces concerned. There is evi- 
‘ience of an extensive studj’ of the liter.iture of crime 
find criminology, of the books of eminent authorities 
bn the subject like Prof. Lambroso and Dr. Hans 
^Iross. A word of praise is due to the excellent get-up 
bf the volume which has also .a striking cover-design 
bf Sherlock Holmes. in the Adventures the Dancing 
Hen by a Burmese artist, Mg.*Ba Ohn. Our appre- 
ciation 'of the good quality of the work enibodieo. in 
fftese pages does not prevent uS — in fact, it is itself 
tfespohsibie in some measure for it — from feeling the 
doubt whether all such c.are and attention should be 
bestowed on detective fiction, and whether its master- 
pieces are xvorthj’ of such honour. We .are afr.aid dc- 
Vxitive fiction li.as none of tlie imperishable qualities of 
die highest literature and can only be expected to help 
'b whiling ' .aw.ay .an idle hour, or pandering to man’s 
•bve of sensation, however interesting its dcEails m.ay 
be to the student of Crime .and Criminology. We 
Wish the author, finds for his next volume ot literary 
study a more inspiring subject. > 

Secectione rRoxt rnE Writings dp Lord 
i'loRLET ; Edited and Arranged by Amaranatha Jha, . 
H.A. {Macmillan & Co., Ltd.). , . - 

It is difficult to estimate tlie value of the contribu- 
tions m.ade to English liter, iture bj- laymen whose 
Professed pursuit has not been, that at letters: ex- 
ohiples like Hor.ace Walpole in past history i And 
I-ord^Morley and Viscount Brjee .among conteni- 
Phraries wilt readily sugge-,t thentselvos, besides .a 
Unnber of others, as . ot writers who have encched 
FnglLh literature Jto’o outside the circle of profo-* 
sional .authors, bringing .a singular freshno.ss of 
ohtlook .and independence of tbouglit to bi'.ir upon 
tl'ieir litcr.ary writings, ft w.ts .an excellent idea on 
tl'ie pact of Allis editor, to have thaught.of compiling .a 
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education h alsii broutjiit in and some verj' acute 
observations nrc^ made as to the possibility of 
harmonising the demands of a purified joint-family 
with the larger call of the Community and the Country 
in this sphere, , ' 

The writer i? a strong believer in Hindi as the 
national medium of an all-India education and a 
federated system of Provincial Universities or Com- 
munal Centres of Education, with co-relatcd aims and 
purposes but with a pronounced local bias, directly 
catering to 'regional' needs. He is no believer in the 
much-applauded 'residenti.il system" ; and he app.ir- 
cntly does not share the inoder.ite view that a larger 
Indi.inisation in personnel and subjects of study would 
be the crowning apex of Modern India's educ.itioDal 
effort. 

In the essay on the training of children, the writer 
ple.ads as much fora phjisical 'hardening' as for a better 
.and more artistic environment for the young hopefiils 
.and deplores the .absence of facilities for music, paint- 
ing — the fine-art sense — in our schools He is opposed 
to" the rushing, jamming method of school instruction 
and pleads For .a more natural and leisurely method 
where silent influences m.ay steal upon the child and 
develop his perceptions and impulses by a slow, un- 
conscious process of assimilation. 

There is a refreshing qu.ality and culture-atmos- 
phere about these short but suggestive css.ays which 
areTiot very common. The author never reneats mere 
catch-words or turns a merely neat phrase ; liis obser- 
' vations are the result of his own independent tliinking 
helped on fay a wide educational outlook and braced 
by a fine and fastidious patriotism. We commend 
the booklet to all interested in the Educational Prob- 
lem of today and tomorrow and wo make no apology 
for culling a few sentiments and suggestions from it, 
which scintillate with a jewelled brilliance .md arrest 
attention : "The Gurukula stands for the control .and 
therefore for the limitation of the future fay the esperi- 
ence or the realised ideal of the past.^ fiolpur stands 
for the ideal of free development dcrlva'ng inspiration 
from tradition, but hindered as little as possible by the 
the dead weight of a desire to bring back info evis- 
tenco an institution out of which life had flown cen- 
turies ago." (P. 31.) 

"The nationalist effort in education should be 
directed not chiefly towards any .attempt to mould the 
Governmental policy but in building up local institu- 
' lions of a great v.ariefy of character and embodying 
different national ideals and culture." (P. ,52.) 

, _ "A ‘school’ of classical humanities is poriiaps as 
vit.al a necessity for India as higher research in 
sciences.’’ (P. 105.) 

"One_ of the main ideals to be kept constantly 
in mind in the reform of our educational policy is the 
necessity of recovering this lost Sense of aesthetic 
enjoyment." (P. 122.) 1. 

'The ideal of Indian boyhood, let us not forget, is 
the eternal child with the flute,’’ (P. 123.) 

^ "Here (in Indial, education and instruction have 
become synonymous, owing to the fact that the medi- 
um used IS not the mother tongue." (P. 12S.I . ' 

, ' ’ N. C. Banerji. 

'A CAT.VLOGUn OF SvNSKRITA, PllAKRITA, . AND 
^ Hindi Works in The Jaina tiibDnANTA Bkavana, 
ArRah, Edited by Stiparskvia. Das Gupta, B. A , assist- 
ed by Pakdit Moolchsnd Jain. Published by The 


faina Siddhanta Bhavana, Ayrat'. igiQ. Price 
Rupee one. 

The Centra! Jam Oriental Library owes its founda- 
tion to the charity of the Late Babu Dev.akumar Jain 
of Arrah. His munificent donation to the founding of 
this Libr,iry h.as m.ade bun immott.al and the beautiful 
halftone block of this donor as the frontispiece has been 
a fitting tribute to the departed soul. The Siddhanta 
Bh.ivana has spent a good deal of money in collecting 
J.ain.a Manuscripts from various parts of India. It is 
a_vvc)!-known fact that Jainism w.as the premier Reli- 
gion of Southern India for a verj' long time and Neo- 
Hinduism had to struggle hard to win back its lost 
ground. The South was replete with numerous books 
on the various religious systems , and the authorities 
of the said Bhavan,! spared no pains to collect tlie Jain 
manuscripts from the South. These MSS. are mostly 
on p.almyra le.avcs and oid handm.ide papers; and 
WTitten in ICinrcsc, Sanskrit and Hindi. 

There is a very interesting collection of books in this 
Libr.ary ' regarding Buddhism, These are Buddhist 
Songs of a religious and philosophic il character by 
different sages such .as Saraha, Avadhuta, Advaya 
V,ijr.a, Guru Maifn, Achary.a Kank.ana, Acharya 
Virupa, Santa Dev.a and others. The songs appc<ar 
to have been translated from Tibetan several hundred 
years ago. These books represent the last phase in 
the development of Buddhism, The name of Saraha 
occurcs in the Buddhist Doha, published .and edited 
by MM. Pandit H.ara Prasad Shastri. One of the 
treatises in the marvellous collection is m Tibet.an and 
''.Sah.aja Gita" or songs of the Sahajiya sect of the 
Mahayana Buddhism in Sanskrit. The students of 
modern IJliddliism and those interested in the origin of 
modern Hinduism of Beng,al may find enough m.atoriaI 
from these hfSS. The following books of the well- 
known Sah.ajiya sect .ire found m this Library, via, i . ^ 
Karma-chand,alik.a Doha-Gita, 2. Vasanta-tilaka Doha- 
Giti, 3. Vajr.a Ch.atur Giti 4. Sahaja Ananda Gitik.a- 
dristi, 5. Charya Doha, G. Tattwa Doha-Giti, 7. 
Bh.av,an,a Drishtichary,a Phala Giti. The readers m.ay 
identify .at once the similarity of names of persons .and 
books brought from Nepal and referred to before. 

Ne.\t, 1 would like to say a word or two in connec- 
tion with the catalogue. This is merely n. name-cata- 
logue of books 1 he author of this book seems to 
be a layman and he has done liis best just to print 
out a c.at3logUa of names of books. There are vari- 
ous methods of doSsificafion and cataloguing. These 
two things, though often thought about assep.arate 
and distinct subjects, are Very closely related, and 
each is tlie outcome and complement of the 'other. 

In the past, so much importance was attached to the 
.alphabetical catalogues, tiiat it is very difficuit to con- 
vince old fashioned people of thccloseaffinitybetweenthe 
two. Modern Librarians recognise that the two branches 
of Library Economy are simply different aspects of 
the same thing -md infinite pains are taken to ascertain 
the class of each book. The Descriptive Catalogue ^ 
is the very best thing for old books, but still better is 
the modern sy-tem of summarizing the contents of e.ach. . 
book with other details for illuminating the know- 
ledge about the book. I can'refer the workers on the 
line to' Barker's "Guide to Best Fiction’’, .''Guide to 
rtest Historical Fiction" (Routledge), Robertson’s ^ 
"Best Books" and various books of this nature. Ancient ^ 
books should be published m the same:’ w,iy and a 
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gfeat deal of trouble and fruitlfes search for material on 
the part of the scholars t ould have b^n sa’.ed. The 
sterLstyped method of print. ng Descriptive CatalsrruK 
smea’agreat deal, but the real '..ork rests on the 
method I hate just dcscr. bed. 

ProbHat K. ?>Iukberjea, 

Librarian, Sant.n ketan. 


SaoRTT CnapTeas cc N' tTcai; Sruiit . Bj ’f. y. 
Lc^!>£, O.MJ, PhJ). {Roinj, M.A. fCct.tubj, B. Sc. 
(Lsndc.ij, Principal, St. Joceph : Cohere, CoU^n.bs. 
(2dactiU. ten £f Cc.) ye pa^cs. lytn. 

An elementary text-bc-ok of botanj. Us spec.a! 
feature *s that iUostralKe evamples have been cr.osen 
from the plants cf CevDn. 

j. C. Ra\. 

The Lvko o? Hevlth axd the Lakd gt 
Weveth— S y E. Marcien, BA,F. R. G. S., F.RJfS. 
Pp. 224 ; pnblichcd hy Uccili..2n Cj. 


It IS a health reader .n the form of stones which, 
tlie author hope=, young papiL .n Ind an schools traj 
andersLand and be able to remember. Whether the 
ya"eui,>acuaLanaId^nJ ..ehredd .^ememher 
detaded m connect cn -..ith sari’tadoa, which might be 
Well compas..ed m ona-foarth of the volume, is 
qaeBt'cnaye. What necessity there was for intro 
doemg the storj of Capta.n Smith presenting Raja 
Pratap Sing with, a gun wrth which he shot a hundred 
tigers one cannot ooreprebendj except for emphasizing 
the fact that Sm.ihs whether in Ganga-Desh or in 
GuJfanv.alLi are alwajs fond cf shsotiag. The 
attsni’on of the pupils drawn to the diagram cf the 
race-horse Prince Paiatine -«orth £45,002 v.hich won 


Ba setting a premiom on gambling. Tns book is full 
•of such .rrelevant stoxiCs and Us 5 e=s diagrams which 
rhlgl.t afford some fun to European children only. 
As Viouid be c'.prctcd Torn a layman, the san tary 
portion has many inaccuracies. Tfie assert on that ''no 
one has d ad o! smaJlpox for many jear> "alter the 
Introduction of compuL.nry viaccination'’ Dan exaggera- 
tion \.i_ch aSordsa vulnerable point to the detraciors 
of vacc'uat’on wh’ch never dai.med this impoSiibMtv . 
'rhs assertions that “germs are little urorjuj,'* "cholera 
germs iumm in the vom't,’ 'anti-septic aj.'/ad the 
ge-ms tn the ccpiind," ‘a mouthfulof vinegar Savoured 
v.-ivh chSlies is a gvvod preventive oi Ci oiera,'’ will 
surprise the pathologL^ the bactericlogist, the 
surgeon ard tre sanitarian Littls. chilcren will 
certainiy eojov the scene of dogs and vKIagers v.-ith 
upthed st'cl^ passing sleepless nights irT running 
aster _and liiiing rats to -prevent plague^ but we doubt 
whether sar»itarmn= vi.U approve the scheme as <..1 1 fe 
and feasible. The chapter on chloroforin might 
^fciy be omitted, having nothing to do with san.tatlon. 
The autnor expects that boys will read his "Hsakh 
Reacer' three timss a week and usher the MiSlenniam 
when ttierc wiH be no death or disease.' VVe doubt 
wnuner the schiiol He L long eniugh for assimilating 
mixture of fiction and truth. The 
c-jvptar on T{^p,.-a^ce, however, is instruciive and 
icicresting wn,ch might hz utilized bv teachers and 
_warker>, 'Fhe dedication' is stil more" 

' sought ultra nation from the foCnmin of 

^ .j».,edge as regarus the “tniUkin-marcerlag cause'’ 


ttf Malaria He prayed incessantly iot light which > 
Hashed after seven y ears of ceaseless toil and anxious^ 
expectation, and revealed to him the means of /fsaving’ 
«i nrvriad men.’’ In jS9'3 the Nobsl-Laareate wrote 
hhile in Bangalcre : 

“I pace and pace, and think and t'ftink, and take ^ 

The fever’d hands, and note down all I see. 

That some distant light may haply break I 

■Tha painful faces ask, can v.e not cure 1 I ' ’ 

We answer, ‘Xo, not yet*, v*e seek the laws. ' , 

0 God ’. reveal, thro* all this thing o’sscure, . 

The unseen, small, bnt million-murdering cause” ' 

HD prater was heard. On the roe-morable .Aagist 

3 i, 1897, he discovered the malaria-carrying^ mosquito 
knd in ecstacy sang : 

"This day-, relenting, God hath placed within 

my hand, 

A wondrous thing, and God be praDed. At His 

command. 

Seeking His secret deeds vritb tears and toiling 

breath, 

1 find thy cunning seeds, O miliioc-murdering 

i?€S(2c 

I know this Lttle thing a my riad men will save, 

O Death ’ where is thy sting * thy victory, 

O Grave T 

With the poet v.e pr.ay and hope, some day an 
Indian scientDt will folio* m h'ls footsteps in'that 
|)rayerful spir»t. fulfil hD p’ous hope, and save India 
‘rom'the ravages of malaria. 


So.viE CoMMOtf Food-Stoets, By Rat Bahadur 
•Or. Chunilal Bscs, I. S. O,, if. S., F, C. S., Rasayan~ 
acharya. 

Dr. Chunilal Bose has been do'ng a yeoman’s ser- 
Vum to the country by popularising science. His 
popular lectures on Chemistry and Hygiene are al- 
tvays appreciated very highly. The one on some 
of our commo.n food-stuSs delivered at the Science 
Convention, 191S, is highly int^esting and instructive. 
The premature decay and utter prostration of our 
.young- men crushed 'under the University education 
w-fieel should rouse the conscience of our medical 
men who should, like D'". Bose, lay before the pub- 
lic, pract'cal methods for the amelioration of their 
physical condition. The improvement of the student 
dietary being one of the methods, it has naturally 
received Dr. Boss’s foremost consideration. After 
having gi ven an analysis of our common fcod^tuSs 
with reference to the five nutritive or proxhnaic prin- 
ciples as th^ are technically called, he has fi.ved the 
following dietary standard for our Bengali youths 
taking a moderate amount of e-verclse : 


Rice 

Flour 

So-ijee .. .. 

Dad 

Meat or Fish 

Potato 

Other k’egetables... 

Ghee or Od 

Mdk 

hour Milk 
Spices 
Salt 


One weighing 
150 lbs. 

5 ounces 
to ., 


6 

lo 


as necessary' 
I ounce 


One weighing 
iao I’ds. 

6 ounces 


3 

5 M 

T. 

16^ y, 


as necessary 
I ounce 
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Constipation being one of the chief complaints 
among town folk, we do not sec the reason why "other 
vegetables" have been omitted in the first scale. Daki, 
which according to Dr. Bose contains all the nutritive 
principles of milk and in the opinion of Metschnikoff, 
prevents premature old age and decay, might have 
been included in the and scale for ordinary students 
who are usually affected with dyspepsia and do not 
generally relish Calcutta milk — homeopathic milk in 
higher dilutions. As regards Ghol Dr. Bose does 
not say if he agrees with the Ayurvedic sages with 
regard to their observation . < 

cjsnr vTTRt w 

The G/iol drinker never gets any pain or disease. 
As in heaven the Gods had their blissful nectar, so 
on earth mortals have their Ghol. As regards Daht 
or cura’-miill they vaiUea' li^our accirntn.’' oi'' iVtr 

So the Ayurvedic sages anticipated ^fetschnikoff 
several centuries ago. 

We are glad the Rasayanacharya has extolled the 
value of dal on chemical as well as economical 
grounds. "70 per cent of moat," he says, “is water ; 
whereas dal contains only 1 1 per cent of water. 20 
per cent of meat as purchased from the market is 
waste j there is practically no waste in dal." ‘Tf 
well prepared, dal sits as kindly on Indian stomach as 
meat does on European stomach. It can be prepared 
in a very large number of varieties of attractive dishes 
and it docs not carry any focus of infection with it as 
meat does. Dal should be prepared in such a way 
that the grains should be lost sight of , cooked dal 
should have a uniformly thick cream-hke consistence." 
“A combination of rice, dal, and ghee with salt and 
spices in the form of Khichuri, makes <a very palatable 
and nourishing diet which should be more largely 
introduced in Indian homes." Vegetarians ' Rejoice. 
Dr. Bose recommends the use throughout the year 
of jack-fruit seeds which, dried and preserved, is 
largely in vogue in Eastern Bengal. They are said 
to, contain about 13 per cent of proteid or nitrogenous 
principle. The author will earn out eternal gratitude 
if he applies himself to the analysis of our Indian 
food-stuifs and guides us as to our dietary without 
relying on the European analysis. The Kanch-Kala, 
foc_ example, cannot be without any nutritive value, 
which dried, pulverised and mixed with dried meat 
is reported to be used .as a nutritive diet among some 
troops. It is a constant factor of our dietary and 
along with other vegetables, should receive the atten- 
tion of the Rasayanacharya. 

r M. B. 

' Gcography or Bengal, Bihar ant> Orissa 
, AN'D AsstJi — by Pfo/essor y, W. Holme. {Illustrated'), 

* Published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. London. Pp, 
Ss, Price not knovni. > 

An excellent text book. 

A First History or England — by M. W- 
Keatinge, M, A., D, Sc, With one hundred and i-atenty 


ilhistrations. Published by Messrs A and C Black 
Lid, London (Messrs, Macmillan & Co., Calcnlia, 
Bombay, and Madras''. Pp. 1^4. Price not knovin. 

The book is written on modern lines. It is a 
suitable text book. 

The Growth of Resfonsibility in Sikhisai 
by Teja Singh, M.A., Profesar of History and 
Divinity, Khalsa College, Amritsar. Pp. 64. Price 
S annas. 

In this pamphlet the author fries to show the 
evolution of a national spirit among the Sikhs. The 
Age of Guru Nanak is that of Renaissance or General 
Enlightenment ; Guru Angad embodied the Spirit of 
Obedience ; Guru Amatdas, that of Equality ; Guru 
Ramdas, that of Service ; Guru Arjan, that of Self- 
sacrifice ; Guru Hargovind. that of Justice ; Guru 
Har Rai, that of Mercy ; Guru Harkishan, that of 
the Elective System ; Guru Teg Bahadur, that of 
Coolness of Judgment ; Guru Govind Singh, that of 
the Devolution of Full Responsibility. 

CASTS' CeTezsA-smp ex' TRnrdxcosx. 

Published by the Travancore Civic Rights League, 
Kottayani. Pp. p$. ' 

Travancore is a small state with a population of 
about 34 lacs and is one of the strongholds of Hindu 
orthodoxy. Only 20 per cent of the population are 
in possession of full civic rights and they belong to the - 
upper section of Hindu society. Eighty per cent of 
the population, including Christians, hlahomedans, 
Izhavas and other castes, are labouring under varying 
degrees of civic disabilities and inequalities. 

The League was inaugurated for the purpose 
of protesting against this injustice and for asserting 
equality of civic rights for all citizens, irrespective of 
caste or creed , 

This movement has our full sympathy. 

A Prince and the Depressed by A, G, 
Baiodekar (Lamington Road, Bombay). Pp, 12, 

Contains some of the resolutions passed by the 
State of the Maharaja Sahib of Kolhapur for ame- 
liorating the condition of the depressed classes r 
and also an extract from one of this speeches. 

Caste system and its various phases — by 
Pitambar Muni published by Lola Mahesh Doss, 
Sadanand Building, Prakash, Old Anarkali, Lahore, 
Pp. j6. Price Four Annas. 

The^ conclusiou of the author is : — 

' "It is high time that Caste System — the most 
obnoxious thing among the Hindus — having regard 
to the present aspect of time, be bidden farewell to, 
and, after its abolition, inter-marriago between the 
Hindus of different provinces should be made free.” 

The Religious Life or Sevvbrata Brahmarshi 
Sasipada Banerjee — by Satindra Nath Roy Chosa- 
dhury, M. A., B. L,, Sadananda. Published by 
Radha Charan Sen, Asst., Secretary, — Devalaya Asso- 
ciation, 2to—4{--2 Corti-oallti Streeij Calcutta. Pp. 
102, price 8 /!« nas. ' ^ 

The author has placed before the public some 
characteristics of the religious life of Sevabrata 
Brahmarshi, SasI Pada Banerjee, founder of the 
Devalaya and Sasi Pada Institute. Many interesting 
incidents are recorded in the book,- We have read 
the book with interest and benefit. ' • 
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Socitt RK-COKSTi.rciION' V.’iTH S’cZClKVV.ZVZ'i- 
EKCs TO Indian' Thocghts-Zj/ ^Bha^a-^an Das. 
Puhh'sUJ by Piarc Lai Bhargava, Manage,', Cyan 
Mandal Press, Benares. Pp. Price isselce annas 
only. 

The boolilet Is an English version, in a revised 
and expanded form, of the iiddress delivered fay 
Bab'/ Bhagavan Das as President of the Provincbl 
Sodal CorTference hdd at Saharanpur, in the United 
Provinces, India, on the 20th October, 1919. The 
address endeavours to make ,a general survey and to 
offer s'uggestions regarding the solution of all the 
more important problems concerned rvith the well- 
being of mankind generally and Indians speaally. 
The author is cautions but liberal. The booklet 
. pontains useful suggestions 

Bcread of Education, India. PAirrnuET no. 

8. Libraries in Indian High Schools — by L. T. 
Watkhis, M.A., Published by the Siiperinlendtiit of 
Government Piintir.g, India, Calcutta. Pp. sy. Piles 
four annas only. 

This pamphlet has been written with a view to 
assisting the nead masters of Indian Secondary 
Schools m the cho'cc of books for their school libraries. 

It also suggests means by which these Iibr.iries may 
be made more popular and useful than they are at 
present. A useful paDheaton. 

The Teaching or GRAviiiAR r.v Indian Schools, 
— by Madliusudan Bhattackar-yya, B. .Assistant 
Mead Master, Serampore Collegiate School (Published 
by the Author). Pp. eg. Price not knov.n. 
Recommended to teachers. 

The Gita .and the Castes— 5>' KsLiroi Chandra 
Sen,B.A,, Late of the Provincial Executive Service, 
Bengal. Pp. 72. Price S annas, ( To be had of the 
^author at Madaiipur, Faridpur, Bc,igal.) 

The subtitle of the pamphlet is : — “An e.{position 
of the social degeneration of the Hindus, caused by 
the corruption of varna into Jati, and by the tyranny 
of custom, confirmed by the policy of laissez- faire, 
ennobled by the pmus appellation of the policy of 
non-intcrrerence, follni^ed by the British Government 
in India.’" 

The subject, dealt v.ith in this pamphlet, is social 
and political — the caste system, the Hindu Socie^- 
and the Patel Bill. The biU has been condemned by 
the reactionaries and a cry has been raised — "Reli- 
gion is in danger.” But was not a similar hue and 
cry raised, whenever a legislative measure was taken 
with a view to removing a socml evil ? What was 
done when the Scoble BiU was introduced into 
CouncJ ? Compared vyith the mob agitation -which it 
gave rise to, the present a^tation looks more like 
a consentaneous silence than a vociferous opposition. 

( P.we 32 ), 'The British Government, by direct 
l^islative action, has purged of: several customs. 
"Ihose customs are now unknosvn. I may mention- 
Suttee, Gangas..gar ofiering, and hook-swinging. These, 
were' supported by SmriU or similar authonty. 
Pcop,c grumbled for a few years and then thanks 
vjovern.ment for their considerateness and forgot 
ai»utthc customs. Customs are not eternal evcrlast- 
jng insmutions. They come and go slowly in both 
tvays. A he prohibition of interraarrktge has already 
t^petienced longevity. It is h-gh time for it to go,.. 


...The prohibitition of intermarriage has 'no more 
sacred backing in the S/iastras than Suttee or Gsnga~ 
sugar.” ( Page 72. } - _ 

“As ^regards the Intermarriage Bill, there _ is 
hardly anj-thing in the Queen’s Proclamation which 
can stand in the way, either academically or from the ' 

statesman's point of view The so-called policy of; 

non-interference would thus appear to lie a -mere 
pretext for inacticn, i.ndifference and unconcern.”' 
( Page 36, ) 

After describing the origin and growth ,0/ the 
caste system, ti,e a'jthor says . — ' ' ' 

“It will appear from the nbove explanation that 

nothing is sacrosanct in the caste system plasticity, ' 

is defi.nitely depicted - on the face of the system, in 
all its aspects, viz., in respect of multiplication, pro- 
fession and social position. What is called rigidity 
is no more present in it than in any other system 
existing in the social world, oriental or occidental, 
savage or civilised.’’ ( P, 9. } 

“Intermarriage is not a new thing in India, It lias 
existed in parts of the Dacca and Ch'ttagong 
Divisions for several centuries^ v.-ithout , leading to 
any catastrophe.” 'The practice is old as wfi as 
new.” ( P. 67. ) "In the sense of the Gita all mar- 
riage v/as at one time intermarriage” (P. 58.) 

Moreover the Patel Bill is not coercive, it is simply 
permissive. 

The aut'nor congratulates the Government “on 
the fact that it has d^overed that it has already 
practised interference v.ith Hindu social custom and 
cannot recede from' the position without compro- 
mising its character for enlightened governance for 
moral sincerity, or without risking the charge 'oL 
partiality. It is a happy thing that the Government 
nas shown no inclination to throw away the Patel 
Bill, in the way in vvh'ich Basu’s Bill ‘was cast away ' 
ten years ago.” 

"The pamphlet is recommended to oar country'men. 

U is characterised by broad outlook, good sense, 
sparkling thp'ughts and sound reasoning The title 
of the book is" rather misleading. • 

The Jafii db Guru Nanak's Meditations— 
rendered into English and annotated by Teja Singh, 
M. A., Professor of Divinity and History, Khalsa 
College, Amritsar. Published by the Sikh Tract 
Society, Lahore. Pp, 86. Price S Ans. 

The Japji Sauib— translated by Sir. Macauliffe, 
late Judge, Chief Court, Punjab. Lteprinied and 
issued gratis veith the kind permission of Sirdar 
Kahun Singh of Nahha State by Lai Behary Singh, 
Khafre, Jagser, Bhcgalpar. Pp. zt. 

The J/tji — translated info Bengali vtiih Tik& 
ctid Bhashyc by Avittash Chandra Mazumdar. Pub- 
lished by the Manager, Panini Off.ee, Allahabad. Pp. 
8S. Price, 8 Ans. 

Professor Singh’s book contains, (i) An Inroduc- 
tion ( pp. 1—6 ), { it ) Synopsis ( pp 7—16 ), ( iii ) 

Translation ( pp, 19— 4S }, and ( iv ) Notes ( pp. 51 — 
Sd) 

Mr. Mazumdaris book contains— f i ) A. Preface 
W Babu Ramananda Cbatterjes in Bengali, (ii) 
The original text in Bengali Character, ( iii ) The 
pieaning of every word of the text, (iv) Notes on 
important words and sentences elucidating the idea 
conveyed, especially when there are different meanings, 
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^■y;)":^‘Japjee-s^'a;,! giving , the: substance of everj* ' 
.ectibn of the'.bobk. t . 

“i'.Mrl/Mticauliffe’s boofc contains— ( i ) A translation 
n -^Englishy . ’Iii') ' Notes, ■ giving and discussing 
liffereht, meanings of' important vTOrcfe and sentences. 

ProfesMt'- Sirigh's ' object seems to be to make the 
bqqk ^acceptable' to the modern- mind by modernising 
th^e , idea' 5 ,'-ahd'. giving ', a . literary translation of the 
^bbqk^' '' 

• } ‘ Messre.t.^^^baulitTc.'a'nd Mazumdar give a more 
literal tran3lation,'o{ the' book, 

.We quote’beldw'th'e- different translations of some 
yafses'ids givVn by these, authors : — 

Section. II. 

■ !""Bythb'same' Will-all forms come into being. The 
working of that'.Will-cannot .'be described.” (Professor 
Singh).-’’ . 

>.'")'By his order bodies are produced : His order can- 
hot be described.V ' ( Macauliffe). 

qt5?tir *{(^1 i 

’It^ ( Mazumdar ). 

(Fromi the ",T.apji .hSaheb' translated into Bengali by 
l.albihati ' Smgh,' Khctri,' published in the Bengali Era 

1307.0 ' 

i-,:i.Tbe.ifirst'sentence in the. text is 
.Th'e^i.word "Hukami” means (i) "by WiU”_ according 
to Professor Singh, '(ii)-by His order, according to Mr. 
hla'cauliffei 'fiiij-.^PHrra, according to Mr. Mazumdar 
and', fly),-. ■'5IK7W according -to Mr. Singh Kshetri. 
Professor Singh has tried to modernise the idea. 

„y .''.The translations of another line arc given below 

- ' Section X,' 

.■'.‘ ■'■By this instruction the disciple will obtain the sense 
: o{Tnith^ Harmony and Goodness. ( Prof. Singh ), ■ 
the name - truth, contentment and 
■^ivm'e knowledge (are obtained),'- (Macauliffe). 

■ aptl 4sj, '3 ^ I 

(Mr..; M^umd-ir). ■^,' , ' ' - . 

' lMr.,Smgh P^hetri). , ,• 

i.c'"?. 'i*Suhiai'. (or Sunfyai) Santokha (Or 

i;bantqsha)?gi'ana''(or- giyiinal.!’. Sunia.i~by hearing. 

, j Satya .(Sanskrit — truth). Santokha — Sahtosha 
“anskrit^T-eontentment). , Giaria". (Sanskrit — -Jnana ; 

gyana.'in vernaculars )= Knowledge. But 
to. Professor Singh, Santokha or jSantqsha^ 
V ■*^'^b=goodnessl-. His -inter pret.ation seems 

- ’ . other places \he has given' the 
>.»n-SA!???ning^fof bxaniple, he has- translated 'Sati- 
-i-.fSfcpy.:->ntenfment’.', in XXVIII'; ■.'giyan’-.-by.' 

^ ■" >' ’ ■'■ 

' ■W as^mna«^'--^"Ak’s,'tHbugtits .as they re.allyare and 
Sd-. we prefer the trahsfations' of 
:i;;..'Sl%lt,/ to that of Prof#^r 

^py,Vlii^^QQ ?'?.^^^'Umversity. Press, 1919 ) 

■ " , sbmewhdt niislead-. 

Cultured ’would’ 


perbaps have beenra more appropriate title for 
a book which professes 'to be an anthropo- 
logical treatise on the' me thods of research into 
the origin.s of culture in, general and religion 
in particular. . '■ 

The author discusses .the ciirrent methods by 
which anthropologists seek : to, investigate cul- 
tural phenomena urith a view to deduce imi- 
versal laws from the data thus collected. 
Although other methods of investigation and 
interpretation of ethnographic phenomena come 
in for their share of criticism at the- author’s 
hands, the comparative method aud the develop- 
mental or evolutionary theory of culture, fora 
the main target of the author’s most deteraiu-; 
ed assault. “The framing of ethnographical 
analoga,” says our author, “is a somewhat 
romantic procedure ‘svhich is comparable : in 
many respects to the building up of animal 
and plant archetypes characteristic of the Pre- 
Darwinian natural sciences. Both procedures 
supplement the positivistic knowledge with a 
strong dose of mysticism and are .wont . to 
ascribe ontologic.al existence to their subjectrye 
creations.” (P. G7) _ 

"With reference to Religion in particular, the 
ailtbor discusses and criticizes the theory .. of 
Animism and the pre-auiinistic or mana thediy 
which the author chooses to call a ‘rival’.- of 
the animistic theory. (P. 101.) As with regard 
to methods of research, so with regard to these 
theories of origins, the author’s criticisms are 
'mainlv iconoclastic. No new theory- is pro- 
"pounded or suggested to replace the condemned 
-methods and theories. With regard ,to ' the 
charge that the ‘mana theory’ is a rival -view- 
to the ‘animistic’ theory, it, may he pointed-out 
that Dr. Marett, the chief exponent: of ...rue 
mana theorv, unequivocally declares that . it; 
is not , so. 'Says he, ‘There is at; least ,_one 
principle that has for many years stood fira 

in the’ , midst of these psychological quicksan^, 

' i)r. Tyloris conception of ‘animism is the 
crucial instance of a category^ that . successmily 
applies ,to ' rudimentary religion ,taken., at its 
-widest. - If our science is to be comp^ed to a. 
Vehice.held- together by bridges, then ’ animism . 

■ must: be -likened to its Rtaltp...,.,.In,; -what 
- follo ws. I mav seem to be -, attacking *, anmitsm,, 
insofar- as I shall attempt to endow .raana 
'•.-with 'classificatory authority A? 

'at- the- expense , of the older; notion.-; Let nie,. 
:therefore, .declare at the outset that r should be 
the last to' wish oiir, famethonoured Rialto io . 
h'e-.treated’as an- obsolete or ohsolescent str^ 
'-4ure' If I scck-'to divert fro in' it some of the traf& 
-S hbt naturally: suited'to hear,- ; l;am surely 
'• it- ho injury, but a service.! , (Marett, s 

” T t-now 'some sort ot, animism, m. ■ Tylor s sense„ 
of 8.° ;voa, ..«as condit.off of-,ti«. 

• ’comparative method '•^as.'--. “a- funchon of .an 
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iadeSnite numbir of jnore or less iadetermiaate 
iodetermraable variable*, wliioli are aot 
dataally consisteat xf.th one another and 
■which cannot be organized into a comprehen- 
sive system,’' it will saScc to say that if any 
parricniar investigator brings together hetero- 
geaeoas and non-comparable phenomena 
under one categor 3 ' and seeks to deduce any 
general role from them, the fault lies not in the 
comparative method itself bat in its wrong 
application by tne particular uncritical investi- 
gator. 

The Science of Anthropology is hardly over 
half a century old, and the workers are as j-et 
but a mere handful, though the held of investi- 
gation is as -wide as the world itself. Intensive 
study of the multitudinous human groups is 
the preliminary requisite tor sound universal 
generalizanoas in Vnthoropologv, and for this 
the time is not vet quite npe. But all the same 
the ideal of everv science is and ought to be to 
s>eek to discover s-d far as possible latvs of 
nniversal application, by a coUeetioa, tabulation, 
analysis, comparison and generaltzation of 
the facts or phenomena available. And the 
anthropological investigator cannot neglect to 
follow this procedure. .Vs in other sciences, the 
investigator in Anthropology cannot neglect 
the aid of 'scientific imagmation’ to arrive 
at theories to interpret his facts. But such 
theories are admitted by their authors them- 
selves to be no better than mere working 
hypotheses. Every student of .Anthropology is 
- aware hovT Sir James Frazer has propounded 
one hypothesis after another to explain, the 
origin os totemism until he arrived at the 
conclusion -that it originated in a primitive 
explanation of the mysteries of conception and 
childbirth. Bat he has always taken care to 
inform his readers that in the present state of 
our knowledge all such theories can be only 
provisional. Other eminent anthropologists 
have followed the same procedure which is, 
in fact, the approved proc^nre iu all scieuces. 
The enquirer begins with a hypothetical -working 
hypothesis suggested by available facts, and 
according as such a hypothesis is found consis- 
tent or other-ivise with the result of further 
research, the theory is accepted, modified or 
abandoned. As fair James Frazer, one of the 
greatest living anthropologists, says, “the 
advance of knowledge in this, as in every 
other field, consists in a progressive adjustment 
of theory to fact, of conception to perception, 
of thought to experience ; and as that readjust- 
ment, though more and more exact, can net er 
be perfect, the advance is infinite,'' ( Lectures on 
tbc Early History oC Kingship, pp. 7—S ). 

Our author's condemnation of the compara- 
tive method in anthropological research does 
■not appear to us quite justihoble. The devoted 
labours of a series of distinguished investiga- 
tors beginning with TyJor and .Aveburv and 
Ittding such names as Frazer, Haddon and 
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Atacetc, has esrablished the evolutional ^eork 
of culture in general on a firm foundation. 
The subsidiary theory of transmission or 
diffttsioa of cultures merely supplements the 
general developmental theory bnc does not 
militate against it, and hardly any serious 
investigator nowadaj-s omits to analyse his 
facts and take account of the effects of contact 
or intermixture or transmis'.ion of cultures of 
of convergence of diverse caukes. But analt^ 
of culture and the historical method, by which 
our author vrouid prefer to supersede the com- 
parative method, do nor appear to us to be 
in any way antagonistic to the comparative 
method. In fact, Dr. Rivers from whosewritings 
( amongst those of others J our author makes 
quotations in support of the historical method, 
distinctly rates such analytical and historical 
study of cultures at no higher a value than 
as “merely fne means to an end,” — as supplying 
a “firm basis” for “evolutionary specniations.” 
As Dr. Rivers says, “.Any speculations concern- 
ing the history of human institiitions can have 
a sound basis, if cultures have firstbeen analysed 
into their component elemen-ts, but I do not 
wish for one moment to depreciate the import- 
ance of attempts to seek for the origin and 
early history of human institutions. It is 
being recognized that a study of these { customs 
and msritutions of savage or barbarous peoples) 
helps us to understand much that is obscure in 
Our own institutions or iu those of other great 
civilizations of the persent or the past. Further, 
there can be no doubt that we are only at the 
threshold of a new movemeafc in learning, rrbich 
is bein^ opened by •this comparative stud^%*' 
( Pr^Ioential .Addre^ to the Anthropological 
Section of the British Association for the 
-Advancement of Science, 1911 ). 

.Although the general tenonrof -thebook under 
review •would seem, to be to utterly discredit 
the comparative method in -Anthropology, 
Occasionally we meet with a tardy and grudging 
partial recognirion of the value of this method, 
lU passages like the following : — 

“.A word of caution should be appended to 
the foregoing somewhat drastic critique of the 
Comparative method and the fact male clear 
that we do not mean to imply that it is intrin- 
sically vicious wherever it appears and in 
Whatever sense employed. It* has, indeed, 
yielded valid results in such disciplines as ana- 
totny, linguistics, etc., and the process of com- 
parison is frequently_ utilised very advantage-^ 
Ously by •way of illuminating a theme or 
making clear a point fay parallel cases and 
riualogous conditions. There is. perhaps, also 
Considerable to be said in favour of the compara- 
tive method even in Ethnologv. It bps served 
to bring together similar customs, rites and 
Ideas the world over, to stimulare investigation 
Of them and has, perhaps, in many cases, laid 
the basis for their elucidation.'’ But, says oar 
Uathor, “the data assembled by the comparative 
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iHethoti in" etlinologv; %thich.'i' is baser! Im'geiy 
upon tnofphologiciil' consiclcfations cannot be 
regarded as iinal; but, requires to be supple- 
rnepted and worked over from entirely different 
points of view.*' 

One principal indictmentof ourauthorngaiust 
the comparative method is what the author calls 
its “classificatory rubric.s,” that is to say, its 
technical terrns among which the author es- 
pecially mentions not only such distinctively 
2 thnological_ terms as ‘totemisra’, ‘animism’, 
‘taboo’, ‘fetishism’, and ‘imitative magic’, but 
also such well-recognized terms borrowed from 
theology as ‘monotheism’ ‘polytheism’, ‘heno- 
theism’, 'nature worship’, — terms that have 
acquired a definite connotation by long estab- 
lished usage, but of which our author says, “the 
moment that we attempt to attach a clear anti 
reasonably delimited connotation to any of them, 
we immediately plunge into the most serious 
difficulties. ’’ The author’s criticisms against 
the use of these ‘classificatory rnbrics’ are not 
at all convincing. These technical terms are, 
what Karl Pearson calls, the “conceptual short- 
hand aid,” by which men of science ‘brielly des- 
cribe and resume phenomena.’ Ko science 
;an do widiont technique and technologj”. If in 
Anthropology they arc not as yet as exact and 
well-developed as might he desired, further ad- 
vance in research will help to make them more dis- 
criminating and varied. The science of Anthro- 
pology is yet in what may be called the classi- 
ficator}' stage. Without these ‘rubrics’, ethno- 
Ib^cal phenomena observed and recorded by 
different investigators in different parts of the 
world cannot be standardized, tabulated, com- 
pared and correlated so as to yield 'laws’ or 
general principles which it is the aim of every, 
science to discover. 

It is easier to criticize than to constnict.. 
Altliough our author has criticized various , 
methods: arid theories, we. look in vain in the . 
ages of his book for any iiluminatiug.thcory of 
isywn as to .cultural origins or any. suggestion 
.of a, new and helpful method of investigation. In 
the last chapters, indeed, he speaks of the appH- 
.cation of “riie concept of convergence' in the 
■mteiqjretatibn of causality.’’ But “convergence’’ 
is neither an independent method of interpreta- 
tion,' nor is.it a newr one. The name was coined 
by Ehrcurich ' as early as 1903, and the principle 
bas_ been" elucidated by Franz Boas iit several 
articles in the pages of scientific journals since 
,1894 and finally' in 1916 in his excellent' book. 
“The Mind of Primitive ’Man.’’ And pur'author'’ 
has hardly added anjlhing to wlint this ‘ 
'distinguished Aniericau anthropologist lias- said- 
, about it and said so well. ' Nor is the /principle - 
;6f multiple causes or convergence .always ovef^r- 
.looked by modem ethnological Investigators,' 
;Tf, the sole, object of the. book under. reviewThe '- 
that.the logical processes of.generali- , 
yation^and ' abstraction 'implied in the.cdmpaf,-' 
trati-vje-yiethod ' should be/ applied f'with';'mnc'ii'''i 


tnpre critical caution thaii-lf? ordinarily done, ‘-.no' 
anthropologist will., qiiarrcl .viiii oiiri»a'ut:li()f; 
as no one holds tlie contrary. .Vs cverifanUifci.'l 
pologist feels, the great. desideratum in a-ntiyef-/ 
pological investigation is the dearta of proper! it 
equipped ■ workers. This is particularly the elsCi 
in India where we have now and thenji’lbl 
deplore the sorry spectacle of a certain diass : ph 
pscuf/o-ethnologists indulging in immature, oad’ 
conjectural generalizations not rvarranted ‘byl 
adequate facts. ' 1 ].:' 

Finally, even a foreigner may be pemiictetil 
to note that the author’.s language isnot alvvayai 
as dear atid easy ns might have bced.-alesirc!:bi 
The style is in places involved and the- language'? 
stiff, and the use of such words as ‘cpistcaiolor” 
gical,' ‘obfuscating,’ ‘noetical,’ ‘oretic,':.'‘dynil?i 
mism,’ ‘pcuristic,’ etc,, might have hecnljadvauht 
tagcously substituted by .simpler.' terms; i.TJte'i 
absence of an index is a desideratum!. >ViTbei 
gener.al get-up of the book is execllent. - seS 

A N.VRR.VTIVB of the Txbf.bl DEFKSCK/'FbsCtT 
Movb-MEXT CVonu.xT.tRY Br.vnch) iNtyi-uSlAlXpv 
R.vs'Presiden'cy— i?v Sir P. Sivnswasnyr'Ai^rX 

ICC.SJ., C.r.B. [Published by Afessrs^PfAS/: 
Rama lyet' S: Co., Bookstillers, AfadVas 
7'nchtnopoly,'] • ’ 

As Prc,sideiit of the Committee for thc'proip 
motion of reentitment among Indians, :tn.;’hhet- 
Indian Defence Force in the Madras Presidency;; 
Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer had unique oppqrtuatties.y. 
of ■, acquiring ; a knowledge at first hand 6/, the',': 
eondittons under which educated Indian's! •were^-; 
asked ,, to enrol themselves and serve,,in',that^- 
Force, ^ In the pamphjet before us he , has.'giyen}/ 
a clear and succint account of the ptogress’lbf!;'. 
the', vphmtary branch of the Indian- Defeife?;!; 
Force.' ihoveme at in. his Presidency nnd-h'its set"?;! 
forth'- the. numerous drawbadis and racmt'tii's;.^-; 
Criminations under which Indians suffered! 
publication is a most opportune ona ia yiew /oSVi! 
the., introduction in tlie autumn session of. tftej; 
Imperial Legislative Council by the Goyefnnicut-l,!.; 
of India of the'.-Vuxiliary Force Bill as a second /': 
line of defence and of the Territorial Fdrcd Bdl.VV 
for the ‘ enrolment of persons other ' .'•thhU’J'i' 
Eu-rbpeans and Anglo-Indians. It will.bd rd';: 
tnerabered in this connection that llis Excellency 
Lord ' Chelmsford while replying to the cqm'- 'v: 
pl.aints made by Indians', with reference to' the 
racial discriminations embodied in" the ■ Indiatsf!; 
Defence Force .-Vet off 1017 liad s.aid that'tnat>'5 
rneasitre was aii emergency one .aiid' that ’they}, '•!; 
Could only be satisfactorily-; settled after .the .■w'ar.TfS 
llis Excellency appealed to the, public, not, to 
rtaisc - questions ;which would'have to be'sblved'.!|!- 
at a 'time', when, theye;' was mbfe„]eisnfe,..' BTey-} 
T fnrther '.gave' ., the, assurance, that all the subjects 
-.Of criticism and complaint with reference' toitlie-’b.f. 
-.Conditions of -seryicc./of Indiana in the Defbrce'. j-f 
,.Force:-werej engaging , the’ most sympathetidtiv 
.f attention }b'f .the;,GovenmTent. 'Sir ' ^ivaswahiK.-^ 
yAiycrls.harfatiovf'slicrw.s how, ufcter!y-('radlffefet(|.-?y 
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lieu, ijioa the atutuck of t Jc Gorcrament of 
I'idia towraras tlic voluBiary sectioa of ths 
Defence Force since its verj' inception noncith- 
standing the assurances of His Excellency the 
Viceroy. This attituce of indiHercnce on the 
parr of the authorities appears to have 
jurtber developed into one of opjiositioa and 
Ttafricadiiness since the conclusion of the 
armistice. Sir Sivobwamy Aiyer cbaracierises 
this attitude .as ‘'step-raotherly'’ Cjid say^ • 
“If further proof were needed of diGeren'lial 
treattnent, it would be furnished by the in- 
namerabk- orders, notifications and couitnun- 
iquts which have been poured forth at such 
frequent intervals, CTincing their solicitude for 
the taaiatenante of the compulsory s.ection of 
the Defence Force and the entire absence ofanj 
similar interest in the formation and mair.ten' 
ance of the voluntary <-cction,” The authors of 
the Reforms Report said • ’‘We would remove 
from the regulations the few remaiaing distinc- 
tious that are based on race, and would make 
appointments to all the branches of the public 
service w ithout racial discriminatioa.” Refer- 
ring specially to appointments in the Army they 
said; “The Indian soldier who fights for us 
and earns promotion in the field can reasonably 
ask that his conduct should oner him the same 
chances as the European beside whom he fights. 
If he is otherwise qualified, race should no more 
debar him from promotion in the -Army than it 
does in the civil services ; nor do v/e bdieve that 
it is impossible to carrj’ this principle into eSfect 
without sacrificing paramount mtlitarr condi- 
tions.” The racial discriminations that dis- 
figure the Indiiui .Auxiliarj’ Force B:il and the 
Indiaa Territorial Force Bill show how lightly 
the Secretary of State and the Viceroy made 
their pledges in the Report on Reforms. Sir 
Sivas.vamy concludes his pamphlet with certain 
suggestions for rendering the Indian Defence 
Force attractive to Indians and for organising^ 
it on a basis of justice and efficiency. 

S. K. Lahjhi, 

Admowledgments. 

The iollmying Ixolis utU not be reviei' ed as v.e have 
stopped revi2v.nng books other than English. 
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Price .Anna.-s Twelve. 


NIGHT 


la the catraucing moonlight 

The trees are brooding with an ardent beauty 

Beyoad the dreams of man. 

Dark are their shadows as the unsounded past 
Whence all this world and ail its glory rose. 


.And through them gleams the tranquil radiance 
Of thoughts that are not ours, of things forgotten 
By headstrong life thar ever surges onward, 

Its archives evanescent as the spray 
Upon the troubled ocean. 

Gaze not forth 


From the deep tents of night, and hearken not 
To that mysterious language they are uttering 
Who shape the coming hours. Tam to thy sleep 
In single trustfulness, that thou mayst rise 
"With heart attuned unto the secret music 
That malieth life an heritage of joy, 

. E. E. Spbiokt 
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IMAGES OF ARDHANARISWARA 
By Kalwikaxta Bhattasali, m.a., Curator, Dacca Afussuii. 


T hese , images which , reprcseut the 
god Siva and the goddess, his Sastj 
. merged, into ,one body, half being 
male, and the other half female are rather 
rare in Bengal. In view of the fact that 
,thc. Sena Kings of Bengal were renowned 
( .Saivas and that theCatwa plate of BMlala 
Sena opened with an invocation of the 
dancing Ardhanariswara, it is not un- 
reasonable to expect that more finds will 
' turn up in future. But, as far as I 
up to this time only one image of Ardha- 
nariswara has been discovered, in Bengal 
and there is one other image which may 

also be identified as ArdhanarisAvara. . 

The latter one, as far as I know, is 
„nnique. It may tentatively be identified 
as Ardhanariswara, but it differs from all 
known images of Ardhanariswara. - It 
was discovered in the ruins of Rampal in 
the Dacca district, the ancient capital of, 
the Senas and their predecessors, —in that 
quarter of the old capital, which is still 
known as Kagachipara (the paper-makers 
hamlet). The image now receives worship 
in a tiny shrine erected for it. ..... 

The image is about five feet m height. 
The lower part of the image depicts a 
well-carved Siva Lingam in bold reliet. 
Only half of the upper part of the Lingara 
is shown, from which emerges the waist ot 
a goddess, in profound meditation, ./be 
goddess has four hands. The upper right 
hand: gracefully holds the rosary and a 
. book is in her upper left hand. Thet.two 
normal hands are placed i one above the 
other in a graceful Dhyana Mudra below 
the ample breasts. , . , ’ . . ^r 

The symbolisra of the figure is sublime 
and the . serene grace and delicacy of. this 
^ piece of sculpture will be evident even 
. ..from the imperfect photograph Reproduced. 
' The, face of the goddess is. a 'wonderful 
' study and the care , and ability , wifh .wlii^ 
■'.evenr; the.. minutest’ parts, are ^^ished 


bespeak the hands of a master sculptoi 
I believe, it will not be an exaggeratio 



, f ... -c - ... ) V; . ' 


''i-' ~ • t ‘ ■.'■5;'' \''4' ' 

^ 'j: 
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r ", Ardhansriswara. 

■ (Voga-nidra or Mahamays) 

Discovered at Kagaaipara. 

to ,sa\- tliat the image is one of the best 
products of Bengal sculpture. — one that 
dnrectly reminds one of the ima<re of 
Praj^par^itafrom Java, illustrated by 
Mr. Havell in his Indian sculpture and 
painting- , . , ^ 

The image ^rt^ly depicts the United 
Mal^ and' the - lemale Energies of the 


universe, — the United Purusha and Prakriti 
— the Universal Father and the Universa 
Mother- This is why I have ventured tc 
identify it as Ardhanariswara. The scnlpto: 
seems to have expressed the conception o 
-Ardhanariswara in a novel method. Mi 
search, however, for an exact Dhyani 
of the image has not been attended witl 
success. I shall be grateftdif anyone , cai 
find a Dhyana for this beautiful image.' . 

The description of the image of .Tiipurf 
Bhairabi on page 474 of the Kslik 
Puranam, Bangabasi Edition, where sh 
has a rosary and a book like our imagf 
coupled with the statement on page4S( 
that Tripura Bhairabi and all the othe: 
Bhairabis as well as the universal mother) 
Yoganidra and Mahamay& are all identical 
leads us to think that we are not fa 
wrong in our identification. The image ’ i 
in all probability that of the Universa 
Mother Mahamaya or Yoganidra in tmioi 
with the Universal Father. 

The first image of Ardhanariswars 
referred to above was discovered from thi 
little village of Purapara, situated abou' 
five miles south-west of Rampal. In tin 
centre of tiie village, there is a big low 
mound called 2?eu7, the ruins of an ancieni 
temple. A pool to the west of the Detd i: 
still called Tamkunda and it was from this 
Kunda that the image was discovered. 
Babu Jogendranath Gupta procured the 
image and presented it to the Rajshahi 
Museuifi. 

■ The image is a conventional one oi 
Ardhanariswara, the right half being male 
and the. left half female* peculiarity 
of this image is that it is not in relief as 
almost all the images discovered in Bengal 
'more or less are, but it is a thoroughly 
■ round image. -A glance at the illustration 
will show that the image is of excellent 
proportions. Unfortunately it was dis- 
covered in a sadly mutilated condition. 
The image appears to have had only two 
arms. One aria is broken away at the 
shoulder and the other at the elbow and 
‘ the lower pari of the image beneath'the 
knee ' is altogether missing. The face has 
also jheen -slightly scratched in places. 
Btitin spite of' all damages few’ crtics, I 
heheve, will have, anv hesitation in pro- 
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riolincing it to 'be.'a very remarkable piece 
of sculpture. ' THe contrast in the niceties 
of the male abd female halves of the image 
has been ably shown, and the careful 
observer will be delighted to mark the 
difference between ' the right and the left 
halves in physiognomy, ornaments and 
dress,. ' - 7 , , i • ■ 

It : is, noteworthy, that the Purapara 
ZJeiiZ 'and thb' neighbouring Deul at Rani- 
hati or Balai lying about two miles west 
from Purapara, are connected by tradition 
from time immemorial with Ballala Sena 
and one of his queens. 


The details of the, Ardhanariswara 
image given on pfage 898 ( Ch. 260 )"o] 
the Matsya Puran'am, ,(,Yangabashi Edi- 
tion ) correspond exactly to the present 
image. "The story of why Kara and Gauri 
were merged into one body will be found 
in Chapter 45 of the Kalika Puranam and 
in many other Puranas and ancient 
literature.*;, 

*From — "A Descriptive Catalogue of the; Archaeo- 
logical Exhibits in the Dacca Museum with which is 
incorporated notices of all important ancient images 
known to exist in the villages of the Dacca and 
Chittagang Divisions.”— Under compilation 


THE GOLDEN CRESTED WREN 


If it were not for the crashing of red stars 
And the tangled moaning of blue wind- woven 

banners 

That herald the Unseen Hosts, 

The lovely melody of this little bird 
Would fill Eternity, 


Would float to the uttermost shadows of, life’s 

. long dream,., 

And waken them that sleep’, ' 

If once, out of the tumult of the worlds;' ’ - 7^ 
Came Silence, the unknown. 7 ’ 

E. E. Speight. 


GLEANINGS 


The Cocoanut Eaffc. 

\ In the tropics the cocoanut means food, 
drink, shelter, fuel, utensils, textile, fiber. It is the 
universal thing to which the native turns in all 
emergencies. But even knowing this, it is_ a 
little startling to see this nut of general utility 
employed as a means of transportation. Never- 
theless, it is so employed, as our photograph 
taken on one of the picturesque streams at the 
, Philippines, testifies. 


Labour. Troubles 3000 Years Ago. 

The labour troubles that we hav'e' with us 
so constantly now-a-days are nothing new in 
the history of mankind. Egypt was afilicted 
with them thirt}' centuries ago in much the 
same way that we are to-day. 

The ancient Egyptians seem to have had 
their labour unions, their strikes, ; their wage 
scales, their lockouts and many ..other '.exact 
counterparts of the conflict between, capital and' 
labour- : as we, know it. Someday the patient 

archaeologists may 
discover, among 
the- inscriptions 
of an old tomb' 
or temple; a^copy 
of the' -first .'union 
card issued'by sonie 
workingman’s local 
' of 3,000 years ago 
to some toilet' on 
the pyramids Cor- 
■-some labourer, in , 
Pharaoh’s .vast 
wheat'fields.. 

Recefat excaya-,- 
tions at the dead 
city of Egypt— El- 
Amama, reveal not- 
only that Egypt 
had labour troubles - 
much , like. dur' , 
own,' ' ■ . but' that' 



.Cocoanuts made up into a raft fot floating to the, milts. 
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T the left ; — Diagram showing how tlie Mental 
Stimulus of a Good Story Co-operates with the 
Organs of-Taste to Help Digestion (i — not shown 
in the Head) Beginning of Great Pneumo-gasfric 
Nerve, which conveys Stimulating or Depressing 
Message to the Digestive Chain. (2 — not shown 
in the Head) Higher Brain ; Centre whore Mental 
' Conceptions' are Formed and where Appreciation 
of Story or Joke causes a Sympathetic Stimulation 
of the Pneumogastric Nerve. (3) Nerve Controlling 
the Salivary, (ilands which is the First to Respond 
to the St mulatibn. ,(4.) The Heart, which Pumps 
Blood to the 5 Digestive Organs and whose work is 
"Speeded ,Up” bj' the Stimulated Nerve,, causing 
an Incre.ased Flow- of Blood to the Stomach. (5) 
The Stomach, whose Aluscular Movements ate 
Strengthened and Increased by the Stimulation of' 

• the same Controlling Nerve, "(d) Tiie Pancreatic 
- Duct to which the Beneficial Stimulus Passes. 

Aiding in the Digestion of Fats and' , Starches; . 
f (7) The Kidneys,: with the important Adrenal ' 
Glands. ' • ^ f 

*n the right -Your Stomach every half hour between,', 
.,the;Noon Meal and 7. o,’Clock Dinner, showing the, 
Sh,ape of the Organ , during-* the -Digestion of’ a' 
Meal;' 


in, abundance and good quality. TheJnfectious 
stimulus passes to the;: pancreas— also a gland 
— and stirs it up to furiiish its fluivl. ! 

The same beneficent impluse passes beyond 
the stomach into the duodenum — a part of the 
small intestines— and increases the flou- of juices 
necessarj' for the digestion of fats and starches. 
All the secreting glandstrof the body are in fact 
beneficially affected. 

Conversely, an unpleasant story or sadness 
or quarreling has an effect the reverse of stimu- 
lation on the pneumogastric nerve. 

It seems to deaden it and, therefore, all the 
digestive processes are similarly checked and 
retarded. . ' 


The Birth of a Thunder-storm.’ 

It is necessary to be up in the air to vv'atch; 
a thunder-storm grow. ' On the ground looking 
up, the fioftom oYit afone can 6'e ofiserveef. ,,.Tfie., 
airman is the only one who sees just what is 
happening. _ _ ; . . V 4 •, 

While the rain is dashing on the earth be- 
neath, strange things are happening high up' iu' 
the air. Dark masses pf vapour push up aboyc; 
the storm and tower miles into the skj'. Wliirh; ' 
ing currents of air cause the clouds” fairly, to 
boil up and down, while the lightning flaslfes! 
and the thunder is deafening. All this 'hai^* 
grown from a very small beginning. A ,few 
hours before the sliy was, perhaps, perfectljrj 
clear. All at once a few white patches beobtne'’ 
visible to the eye, _ and if they quickly begin ‘to';' 
dot the whole Sky, it is a warning sign. * 

One picture' illustrating this, taken at an altii'; 
tude of '4000’ft., shows in aremarkable way how 
these clouds begin to form on a warm summer 
day. The idea is'developed in the first diagram.- 
Each fluffy cloud represents the point': ; where ' 
moisture rising, from the earth has begun to 
bondense. Thetapid formation of the clouds means ■ 
hneven heating of the surface on the earth and 
the presence of lots of moisture in the air. These 
are the conditions which cause thunderstorms in . 
Wmmer. If this condition continues for an hour---, 
br so, the result will he that seen in the second 
diagram. The clouds grow together, forming , ' 
a continuoits rolling mass of dense vapour',' cut- : 
ting off -the flyer’s view "of ’ the 'earth. ' Totlie ' 

; )eople below, the sky grows dark,' and they 'say 
t looks threatening. Up 'above the clouds^ the 
turbulent vapour disturbs the air and the flyer. . 
Experiences “bumps”. ‘ y 

So ‘.far the storm has only beeii threatening; . 
The clouds have spread sideways as - far as They -', 
ban; now'they begin to grow heavier. Theheat--, 
■fed air from the earth below pushes through the: 
heavy layer and'bulges it upward. Higher: and' 
higher ' it is pushed while more and mofemois-T ' 
ture condenses; and, this 'great bul^rig mass' of. 
vapour,, sometimes three or four miles .high,' has' 
become .’a- thunder-cloud. -.jits' bulging, tops- are 
'^called thunder peaks or, s thnnder'heads,'.and thev. . 
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Do Animals Make Tools ? 

A well-known German writer on natural 
history, WiljOlm Boelsclie, recently propounded 
the interesting query as to whether there exist 
authentic cases of the use of artificial tools, 
i. e., of special implements to serve special 
ends, on the part of the lower animals. Ilcrr 
Boelschc inclines to the belief that instances of 
sriclv nature do occur, but considers the ques- 
tion still an open one and invites views upon 
the matter. 

One of the first examples given is quoted from 
Prof. Franz Dofiein of the University of Breslau. 
He refers to a kind of ant known as the Oeco- 
pbjlla SmaragxUmi. These insects do not build 
their nests in the ground, but high in the open 
air, forming them by spinning together the 
living leaves of bushes and trees. When Dofiein 
tore apart two of the leaves forming such a 
nest he observed that a line of ants ranged 
tdcmseiVex ai’ong' tihrafge ofonc iVat^ iVofcftug' 
fast to it with all six feet and stretching out 
their heads until their mandibles were able to 
lay hold of the edge of the opposite leaf 

Then they slowlj' and cautiously drew 
backward, walking carefully backward, one 
foot behind the other, so that the two leaf- 
edges, which had been split apart, gradually 
approached each other. But when the two 
leaves have beep drawn together, the domicile 
is still imperfect. The edges must be attached 
to each other, and the workers are unable to 
accomplish tins, since tlicy themselves possess 
no spinning glands. These barren but resource- 
ful females mu to the nursery, tenderly pick 
up their better equipped infant charges, and 
rush again to the breach in the walls, and let 
the babies bind it together once more with 
the tiny but tenacious threads they spin. Arrived 
here they clamber about behind the row of 
ants which hold the edges of the leaves together 
and move their heads in a curious manner. 
They hold the larvae firmly between their mand- 
ibles, seeming to exert a considerable pressure 
upon the middle of the body. This pressure may 
be of considerable significance, since possibly it 
exerts a stimulus upon the spinning glands. 

The workers hold the larvae with the pointed 
head end of the latter directed upward and to-- 
the front and move them continuously back- 
ward and forward from one side of the rent 
in the nest to the other. While doing this they 
first pause for a little while on the near side 
of the breach, as if attaching the thread spun 
by the larva to the edge of the leaf by pressing 
the larva’s head aganist the leaf edge : they 
then thrust the head across the split to the edge 
of the opposite leaf and repeat the same process 
there. As this continues, one can see the clefc 
gradually filled in by a fine silky web spun by 
the larvae. The fact cannokbe doubted that the 
ants are using their young at once as spindles 
'and as weaver’s shuttles. 

Instances of other animals which might be 

52%-S 
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died in this connection, such as the ejection 
from Id's funnel-shaped bttrrou by the antlion 
of grains of sand which may strike some 
unhappy insect victim and thus facilitate his 
descent as earliest forefathers doubtless did, 
and as small boys do to-day. It has even 
been noted that the same monkey, or even a 
whole tribe, will employ the same stone — of a 
specially fit kind— time after time, until the stone 



Ants (Oecophy)la Smamgdina) Forming a Chain 
in order to Mend their Nest. 

is woni smooth from use, but of course, this 
cannot be considered the conscious bettering of 
a useful implement, and never has a monkey 
been seen, according to Boelschc, to make use 
of a second stone to improve the shape of the 
first, 

A story is known of a captive chimpanzee 
in Teneriffe who was accustomed to knock 
bananas off the bunch with a stick, and which, 
upon one occasion, when he had been offered 
a hollow cane for this purpose which proved 
to be too short, stuck a smaller cane inside 
and thus achieved his obj'ect. 



Ants (Oecophylla Smaragdina) Mending a Rent 
in their Nest. 


The great black Arara cockatoo of New Gui- 
nea, cracks certain extremely hard nuts in a 
very intelligent manner, first weakening the 
shell by sawing it with his hard beak and then 
breaking it. . Furthermore, to keep his bill from 
sliding off the smooth and slippery surface of 
the nut, the bird wraps a bit of leaf about it 
to hold it steady while he operates on it. 

A kind of woodpecker called “the black- 
smith woodpeclrer,” is accustomed^ to thrust 
hard pine huts into holes or crevices in the 
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trucks or branches of trees, setting rhtm upright 
so that they are held as by a damp, _ thus enab- 
ling the bird to extiactthc seeds with greater 
ease. 


‘ Sir Jagadis Chandra Bose. 

The publicity which arteaded Sir j. C. Bose's 
Tisil to Eaglaad of a few months ago was no 
doubt to many the first intimation that India 
had produced an experimenter worthy to rank 
with the foremost scientists of Europe. Ills wide- 
ly noticed lecture at the India Office, with Mr. 
Balfonr in tlie chair, and the subsequent corrc.s- 
pondence in the Times {when sOmt of his rasuhs 
were c.alled in question, only to be suhstautiat- 
ed_ by a group of distinguished professors who 
witnessed a demonstration occasioned hj’ this 
criticism) came as a. surprise to many who be- 
lieved the Indian mind to have too pronounced 
a leaning towards metaph3'sical speculation 
to assimilate the c cperimeiital methods of 
Western science. From the earliest times to the 
present day there have been great Indian mathe- 
maticians, but the quantitative studj- of nature 
has seemed to us ia England unlikely to attract 
Indian thinkers. Sir J. C. Bose has shown, 
however, that Indians can not only appreciate 
and apply the modern technique of science, but 
break fresh ground, and carrj' out work involv- 
ing the most refined mechanical appliances, yet 
informed by a wide, almost poetic, view of nature. 
In his hands the methods of physics have been 
made to yield a knowledge of physiological, 
and even psychical, phenomena which has al- 
ready won wide recognition, and is likely in 
as it becomes better known, to be 
distinctive place in the history of 


the future, 
awarded a 
scieuce. 

To the 


professional physicist Bose’s name 
has been known for twinty-five j-ears. When 
the_ early investigations of declromagnecic— or 
“wireless” — waves were being carried out, Bose, 
then professor at the Presidencj' College, pro- 
duced waves far shorter, far nearer to ordinary 
light, that is, than anj' hitherto detected, and 
carried out with them a large number of experi- 
ments to show that the invisible waves have the 
same properties as light waves. He devised 
many new instruments and his work was so well 
received that, when he visited England in 1 S 96 , 
he_ was invited to give a Friday evening dis- 
course at the Royal Institution. His researches 
werepublished by the Royal Society, and were., 
commended on all hands. It was not until his 
enquiries led him by wa\" of investigations into 
me nature of various strains, to explore the 
neteviour of living organisms, that a system- 
atic and ungenerous opposition to his work 
developed m certein restricted quarters. Bose* 
succeeded m getting metals, wliich have long 
been spoken of as “fatigued” when treated in 
^ gwenyvays, to imitate byteertain ^^Sefthe 


behaviour of roasdes, and in “pojspmaw tker. 
mttals by substances which _ inhibited ^ the tes- 
ponsc. The c.xtraordiuary similarity which cou.a ^ 
be shoivn between strain in the llvyig fifto non- 
living seemed improper to a few physiologists 
who, not very straightforwardly, hereafter dis- 
credited Bose’s work without being able to dis- 
prove its results. The work of the past tweifty 
5’ears, however, has at length established nis 
position finnl,v, and the .somevvliat 
award of the F. R. S, is the finiil token of the 
oTicial acceptance of the ralidily ofhisvlews. ^ 
The work with which his name is most frequent-^ 
h’ associated — which ts perhaps most character- 
istic of his methods— is that on the response of 
plants to physical stimuli ' Tits training as a' 
physicist had accustomed him to carrjnng oilt 
accurate measurements, and he applied his great^ 
experimental skill to dc\ isvng iii'-traments 
which should luagnhy the small movements 
of plants, so that the growth in a few seconds 
could be measured, for instance. His various 
“crescographs”, or growth recorders, _ liavci 
steadily increased in sensitiveness, until in the 
latest, the magnetic erescograph, we have an 
instrument which magnifies the movement ten 
million times. 'With these devices Bose was- 
able to show Hiat all plants are sensitive plants, ' 
only different in degree of Irritability from that 
commonly so named, responding to the slightest 
change ia light, heat, composition of thesur-. 
rounding air, and other phj'sical influences. He' 
has demonstrated a wonderfu]l3’ close analogy 
betw*een the response of plants and animals ; 
lias proved the existence in plants of a nervous 
impulse traa elliug with a finite velocity, which 
can be influenced bv" aumsthetics and poisons ; of 
a death spasm when plants aie killed by heat; 
of a prompt response to rough treatment or 
“wounds”; and in general, to quote the words 
ofSir Lauder Brunton, has been able to “show 
what a marvellous resemhlance there is between 
the reactions of plants and animals.” Plants, in 
fact, have in some respects a wider range of 
senses than animals, since the3' respond to 
“wireless” waves, which, as far as we know, 
have no effect on animals. A piece of cabbage, 
on being scalded to death is thrown into violent ' 
convulsions, detected b3' Bose's instruments. 
Further, in. his own words, “the Iudicrousl3- un- 
steady gait of the response of the plant under 
alcohol could be effectivelv* exploited in a tem- 
perance lecture.'’ One is forcibly reminded of 
the white turnip, brutan3' done to death, by'^ 
vegetarians, whose fate was recorded and illus- 
trated in Punch at the time of the “Brown Dog 
Riots.” A mere mention of the various expen- 
ments on the response of plants would take up 
more space than can be afforded here. They form a 
magnificent body of research, and, moreover, one'' 
which is accessible, in the main, to the Jay reader. 

Professor Patrick Geddes, in the Lift, gives a- 
lively and comprehensive account of Bose’s re- 
searches, from the earliest on electromaguetic 
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waves to those demoustratecl in England at the 
beginning of this year, ^ He records their recep- 
tion, pointing out how the physicists from the 
first have acknowledged their merit, while 
a certain limited school of physiologists, 
irritated perhaps that one not of their num- 
ber by training should make advances in 
their subject, bare (done all they could to 
discredit the work and hinder its publication 
by the Royal Society. He is able, in the 
light of the present, to note this, and the way in 
which the well-meaning efforts of the India 
Office and the Government were "^effectively 
delayed by departmental cogwheels,” with- 
out bitterness. The story of Bosd’s life makes 
excellent reading. An idealist and an altruist, 
as appears from his actions, his great object 
has been to secure recognition for Indian in- 
tellect, and tlie foundation of the Bose Institute 
has crowned his efforts. Professor Geddes’ sym- 
pathetic study does not err into over-eulogy, 
nor is he too scornful of the conservatism which 
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had to be overcome. He gives us the plain story 
of an inspiring life, which the novelty of the 
scientific results described and the unique cha- 
racter of Bose’s career combine to make fasci- 
nating. 

The Life Movements of Plants, which is in 
effect a volume of the Transactions of the Bose 
Institute, contains papers giving the details of 
manv of the e.vperiraental researches on plants 
mentioned in the Life. The solution of the mys- 
tery of the "Praying Palm of Faridpur’* (which 
has its parallel in a willow-tree jn England re- 
corded, in .1811, as prostrating itself at regular 
intervals) is one of the most sensational of the 
papers, but all the others are original and in- 
teresting. The high-magnification crescograph 
is described in detail, and those who want to 
study or criticise the work can be referred to this 
convenient collection of papers. A ftxrther volume 
is expected. 

—The London Mercury, 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Bamboo Paper Pulp. 

‘ 1 rend with interest your abstract on Bamboo 
Paper Pulp in your esteemed periodical of August 
issue. 

It is really astonishing that our Indian 
brethren are not looking into the matter with 
any seriousness although the scarcity of paper 
and its necessity are daily increasing with the 
progress of education 

We heartily congratulate the Hon’ble Sir 
A.K.A.S. Jamal, Kt.. C.l E., the philanthropist 
and industrialist of Burma, for establishing a 
Pulp and Paper Mill along with the Caustic 
Soda Factory in Buima. 

I hope my countiymen vrill be glad to know 
that this Bamboo Pulp which was so long 
confined within the four walls of the laboratory 
is being manufactured on a commercial basis by 
Messrs. Jamal Brothers & Co. Ltd., of Rangoon, 


under the supervision of their Paper Expert 
K. Saikia, Esq., b. a of .Assam and it is 
really pleasing to see that some Bengali gentle- 
men arc also working hand in hand for the 
industrial development of their country. 

A Beng ILf. 

‘‘The Diamond and Its Tragic Story.” 

In the Modem Review for Attgust, 1920, we 
are told in the above article oa page 165, that 
Aurangzeb-i-Alamgir "killed liis three brothers 
and imprisoned ^ his father’’ for the Kohinoor 
Diamond. This is a mistake. There might have 
been other reasons for his crime, and the posses- 
sion_ of the Diamond, at least, was not the 
motive of his actions 

K. A. .1. J.iMin. 

Student, Mission College, Peshawar, 
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Dr. Fisher on Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. 

On 26th June, 1920, Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore addressed a gathering of Indian 
students and others at the Indian Stu- 
dents’ Hostel in London. The chair was 
occupied by the Right Honourable H. A. L. 
I'ishcr, who, in introducing Dr. Tagore, 


said, in part, as reported in Yonag Men oj 
India : 

“Dr. Rabindranath Tagore needs no introduc- 
tion. We honour him and respect his genius m 
this country as bis genius is honoured and res- 
pected in B^gal and throughout India. 

"Dr. Tagore bears a name which for many 
geiitrationi,''has been famam, m the annals of 
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Beajral. His fatnili' lias b.cu a iosig-rooLcd oae 
in tiiat province and lias enjoyed a quite aaique 
and t-ingular distinction /or rts iiitdk-ctixal 
energies But I venture to fhluk that tlirougli 
tlie wliole history of Bengal there has never 
Been a laan rvho has tomhiued -vatlJa _ his own 
person so many aspects of litc-rar 5 genius, 

“I had the' pleasure some year-- ago when f 
was in Calcutta of listening to one oi^ Dr. 
Tagore's works 'Gitanjali'. sung to rnc in its 
original Bengali by an Indian ladj', _and I caa 
aopreciate the charm and bcauij of it ia the un- 
known original But what is singular in the his- 
tory of literature is the fact that this body of 
poetry written in Bengali and written to be 
sung, should have been traslated into a Western 
language by the author and translated with 
SHch grace, 'such elegance, such an insthict for 
the niceties a.nd delicacies of Bnglish, that the 
translations rank as authentic contributions to 
Western literature- 

'I’iS llinistcr of Editeatfon for this country I 
also welcome Dr. Tagore as one of ray collabo- 
rators. He has not only contributed to the 
literary and a’disticsvorkofhis own people bat 
he is the founder of a school and has introduced 
into Indian schools methods which I believe 
prove to be emiuentlr fruitful. 

“lYe often attempt to dwell upon the rival- 
ries and differences which divide race from race 
and civilisation from cuilization ; but after all 
yvbat really matter are the things of the human 
spirit, and from Dr. Tagore v.e have had a 
hod.y of htetalure emanating from an Indian 
mind, impregnated with the genius of India, but 
equahy acceptabk to us who are Westerners. 

’‘I welcome Dr. Tagore as a man who has 
brought great honour to his own country and 
to his own conulr 5 *mea : who has made the Wes- 
tern world feel what potentialities for service to 
Immaniiy are to be found in the distant plains 
of India.” 


Dr. Tagore oa a Centre of Indigenous 
Culture in India. 

The same magazine gives the following 
summary of Dr. Tagore’s address; — 

Dr. Tagore’s address was an appeal for the 
creation of a centreof indigenous culturein ladLa. 
He was frankly critical of the type of university 
that has been created in India, pointing out 
that the Western nnhersityis an organic part 
of Einropcan civilization, and cannot be trans- 
ported whole to India, like so many goods. The 
solid completeness of some of the xew Indian 
nnbcrslries was like a hard-boded eng from 
which no chicken coaid be hatched. To strive 
after a material completeness v.-hich did not be- 
loag to the essence of a university, was to 
stiimnder money on mere money-bags. Europe 
diMovertd the golden mean: how 
to become simple without becoming poorer was 


the problem she b-td stilj lo solve. But India, , 
also was to blame for her atceptance of an 1 4 
Culture which she could no. wholly assimnata. 
This cducatiou wasn chariot which they dragged .s,. 
iK-iiind theui instead of riding in it latter ' 
eagerness for an up-to-date education, 
got that education ought to lead bci'ond me 
present date. British caitnre, like that of Inuio. ^ ’ 
had its superstitioii!,: it had iti early' Victonan, ' 
its mid-Vfetoriaa periods and it? ppst-Tieionaa ^ 
periodit. But it was always moving; where^^ j 
the Indian was too often content to accept it .< 
at a ghtn point a.s static .and complete. The ^ 
Indian student was required moreover to ah- , 
sorb ibis body' of culture through the medtaci/i 
of foreign language, which exclnded from the 
benefits of higher education that considerable c 
number of people who tvere deficient^ in ‘ 
pov.er of karning Bnglkh. The use of English ? 
text-books by students unskilled in the niceties » 
of the language enconraged cramming and me- ” 
tnory-work; it resulted in this paradox, that 
while the hea’* iest punishment was meted out 
to the student who carried the text-book in Iris ■. 
pocket to the examination hall, the reward 
went CO the youth who carried the whole book, 
parrot-wise in his head. He recognized the 
cuities presented by the inanir Vernaculars of ^ 
India, out pointed out that fearopean cnltures 
bad had thdr own difncultics to overcome, and. ’ 
that etcry true cirilization k b-oilt upon the* 
bed-rock of difficulties. There was a time when i 
European culture., still in the bad, was concen- 
trated, to to speak, in a point — the Latin lan- 
guage; only w'Jiea the petals of its distinct yer- 
naculars unfolded was the beauty of the full - 
flower revealed. And so it would be with 
Indian culture when her yemacular literature 
and her characteristic arc revived. Finally he 
appealed for the establishment of a new type of 
Indian nnivertity, which sbonld revive the 
splendid memories of Taxila and Nalanda, where 
students flocked from the four corners of Asia— a 
university which should he racy of the soil, 
which should be self-supporting in the sense that' 
it maintained its own life by the work of its 
ovrn hands ; students and teachers sharing in 
a common life, contributieg to the life of the 
su^onnding villages_ and to the solution of 
Iudia’s_ problems as they^ present themselves in 
the neighbourhood, bailding their spiritual life 
on the foundation of India’s great past, and 
welcoming, as oa the white carpet of .ALbar, - 
the spiritual contributions of every culture in 
the world. 


Dr, Fisher’s Comments on Dr. Tagore’s j 
Address. 

After the address by Dr. Tagore a yote - j 
of thanks was proposed bv Dr. ’ Fisber, ,, 
who said '' 

“Dr. Tagore has pleaded for a greater oii- 
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ginality, a grcatej; and' closer cohesion of the 
Indian genius and development of the educa- 
tional institutions of. his country. I feel certain 
that there is no student or lover of education 
who will not feel that he has preached a sound 
doctrine. 

Incidentally Dr. Fisher referred in highly 
appreciative and eulogistic terms to Sir J. 
C. Bose. 

“As I listened to Dr. Tagore I could not help 
thinking of an occasion, only a month ago, 
when I had the great pleasure of presiding over 
a lecture given in London by another eminent 
citizen of Calcutta. I had the pleasure of pre- 
siding over a lecture given by Sir J. C. Bose upon 
‘The Sensitive Impulses in Plants.’ Sir J. C. 
Bosehas just received the honour of election to 
the Royal Society of this country ; and as I lis- 
tened to that great Indian man of science, ex- 
panding his own original discoveries, illustrated 
by his own delicate, subtle experiments, I could 
not help feeling that here at least was an 
example of the assimilation of all that was best 
in Western knowledge and Western ctdture, by 
a powerful and original Indian mind. 

That led him to suggest that 

“There are great spheres of intellectual activi- 
ty, and I am more particularly thinking of the 
sphere of natural science and of the exact scien- 
ces in general, in respect of -which the language, 
the medium of expression, is a matter ot no great 
importance. It is very convenient to have a 
language that isavidely knowm, in which there 
are a large number of scientific terms the same 
the world over. It would be a great conveni- 
ence if we could abolish English, French, 
German and the other languages and have one 
common language for this purpose. 

Dr. Fisher then passed on to consider 
the claims of the vernaculars and any 
other wider-spread language. 

“There are other varieties of culture — history, 
the fine arts — in -which it is very perilous to dis- 
sociate yourself from the traditions of your 
country. 

“In the course of the address to which we have 
listened. Dr.- Tagore reminded us that there was 
a period iuEuropean history when there was one 
common language in Europe — when Latin was 
used as the vehicle, of expression, not only in 
the yniversities hut in the monasteries and in 
ordinary life, and he described bo-w the monopo- 
ly of Latin was gradually broken down by the 
rushing up-wards of the vernacular laug^uages 
and the vernacular literature, and he suggested 
that* we should shortly -U'itness such a develop- 
ment of the vernacular in India. 

“As I -urns listening to that, there came to my 
mind the famous treatise by the Italian 
poet Dante, written in prose. In this treatise 
this great Florentine of the 13th Centurj' ar- 


gues the case for the use of the vernacular, mak- 
ing language the medium of the finest literature 
and the highest forms of human evpiession. Bur, 
after all, what was it that spread the use of the 
vernacular in Europe ? The fight against Latin 
was due to one cause and to one cause only. 
It was due to the emergence, in every part of 
Europe, of men of genius, men of origmalitj-, 
who could develop the vernacular language and 
write poetry and prose of distinction in the ver- 
nacular, and it w'on on its own merits. I ven- 
ture to say that if the languages oflndia are 
to play a great part, it must be due to the de- 
velopment of great modern literature, wrritten 
b 3 ' men like our friend Dr. Tagore, in the ver- 
nacular, to appeal to the aspirations and the 
sentiments oflndia today.” 

In conclusion be reverted to Dr. ' 
Tagore’s address, observing : 

“I do very earnestly feel that the' criticisms 
which Dr. Tagore has passed on much of Indian 
education are thorougldy grounded in fact. 
Everybody wants to see greater reality, greater 
spontaneity, greater originality, in the seats of 
Indian lea-ming. I beheve as a matter of fact 
that the picture is not quite so dark as Dr. 
Tagore has painted it for us to-day, and that 
I can pai’allel from my experience of our own 
English schools some of the stories, somc_ of the 
experience, which he invites us to believe are 
weaknesses peculiar to the Indian system. I 
have known little English boys who have made 
mistakes quite as bad, quite as foolish, as the 
little fellow whom Dr. Tagore alluded. We are 
not all of us very original, and much that Dr. 
Tagoxe said can also be said of the education 
which is given in this country. 

“Letme repeat that it has been an intellectual 
treat to us all. His stay in England is all too 
short.” 


After the War. 

An article in the Axya for the month 
of August under this title after comment- 
ing on the disappointment of the hopes 
and great ideals promised during the -war, 
proceeds — 

The survival of old principles and conditions 
is still not the important matter. However 
great their appearance of outward and material 
strength, inwardly they arc sick, weakened and 
have forfeited the promise of the future all 
their intcncctual and moral hold is gone and 
with that disappearance there is evident a 
notable failing of their practical effectuating 
wisdom and of their sustaining self-confidence 

and whether they seek to perpetuate 

themselves by a violent insistence on their own 
principle or haggle and compromise with the 
quite opposite principles that are destined to 
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replace them, each step they tahe briegs them 
Btarer to their ending. It is more fruitful to 
regard rather the new things that are not yet in 
possession of the present but already struggling 
to assert -tbemseh es against its ponderous and 
effective but ephemeral pressure. 

The tvriter holds that the two great 
questions of the future are the struggle 
hetv.’ecn Capital and Labour and the 
Asiatic resurgence. 

The modern contest between (^pital and 
Labour has entered into a new phase and the 
two incurably antagonistic principles are evi- 
dently moving in spite of many hesitations and 
indecisions towards the final and decisive battle. 
In Asia the issue has already been joined 
Tjctween the old rule of dependency and pro- 
tectorate w sth their new particoloured variation, 
the mandate and the dear claim of the Asiatic 
peoples to equahtj- and iudepenence. All other 
things still in the forefront belong to the pro- 
longation of the surviving or else ro the liquida- 
tion of the dead past : these two alone are 
living questions of the immediate future 

The forces of Socialism and Capitalism now 
look each other in the face all over Europe ... 

There is undoubtedly almost everywhere a 
tcmporaiy Btiffening aud concentration of the 
old regime ; this as a phenomeaou very much 
resembles the similar stiffening and concentra- 
tion of xhc old monarchic and aristocratic 
regime that was the first restdt of the war 
betsveen revolutionaiy France and Europe : but 
it has less reality of force and little chance of an 
equal duration ; tor the current of rev olution is 
now only checked and not as then temporarily 
fatigued' and e.\hausted, and the accumulated 
rush of the ideas aud forces that make for 
ciiauge is in our da 3 '_ immeasurably greater. 
The materials ol an immense political, social 
and economic overturn, perhaps of a aeries of 
formidable ej-ifiosions strengthened in force br- 
each check and compression, eveiy'where visibly 
accumulate. 

He _ then speaks of the Russian Revolu- 
tion and considers its significance to be 

tliis fuauamcntalfact aflectiagfutuit possibilities 
that a great nation marked out as one of the 
coming leaders of humanity has taken a bold 
kail into the Iiidden gulfs of tlic future, abo- 
lished the past foundations, made and persisted 
in n r.'tdicaJ ejitieriracnt of commumsm, replaced 
middle class pariiaineatarism bj' a new form of 
govermueut U'-ed its first energv' of free life 
to initiate an entirdj novel social order. It is 
5 acts cl faith and audacities of tins scale that 

ckuuge or hasten the course ol human progress, 
I does not foilovv aetessanhv that what is Ixdng 

V attempted now is the de»;rabk or the definite 
future soCiCtvq but It ia a certain sign 
^ phiise of civilisatioa is begiauing to pass 


and the Time Spirit preparing a new* phase and 
a new order. 

The general situation is thus character- 
ised. ( 

The Labour movement is everywhere com- 
pleting its transformation from a reformist into 
a socialistic and therefore necessarily in spite- of 
present hesitations a revolutionary type. The 
struggle of Labour for a better social statsts 
and a share in the government has 'grown 
obsolete : tbe accepted ideal is now the aboli- 
tion of the capitalistic structure of society and 
the^ substitution of labour for wealth as xhe 
social basis aud tbe governing power 

The fisting European s^-stem of civulisatiou 
at least in its_ figure of capitalistic iadustrialisiu 
has reached its own monstrous limits, broken 
itself bj- its own mass and is condemned ,to 
perish. The issue of the future lies between a 
labour iudustrialism not veiy different except 
in organisation from its predecessor, som£ 
greater spirit and form of socialistic or commun- 
istic society such as is being attempted in 
Russia or else the emergence of a new and as yet 
unforeseen principle " ‘ 

After commenting at length on the 
Asiatic resurgence and its political and 
cultural significance the article doses with 
an estimate of the relation of the European, 
and the Asiatic movement to each other, ' 

The two forces that are arising to possess the 
future represent tw’o great things, xhe intellec- 
tual idealism of Europe and the soul of Asia. 
The mind pf Europe laboured by Hellenism 
and Christianity and enlarging its horizons b\- 
free thought and science has arrived at an idea 
of human perfectibility or progress expressed 
in the terms of an intellectual, material and 
vital freedom, equality and unity of close 
association, an active fraternitv- or comradeship 
in thought and feeling and livbour The diffi- 
culty is to make of the component parts of this 
idea a combined and real xealitv* in practice, 
and the cfiorfc of European progress has been 
a labour to discover and set up a social machi- 
nery that shall automatically turn out this 

production Iris only of men can be made free, 

equal and united in spirit that there can be a 
secure^ freedom, cqualitj* and biotherhood in 
their life . . 

This can come only by a spiritual change, 
and the intellect of Europe is beginning to see 
that the spiritual change is at least a necessity... 

.\sia has made no such great endeavour, no 
such travail of sociid effort and progress. 
Order, a secure ethical and religions framt- 
vvork, a settled economical sj-stem, a natural 
h^omiug fatally a toavcntional and artificial 
hierarchy have been her ordinarv- methods, 
everywhere indeed where she reached a high 
dev dopmtut of culture. Tkese^ings she founded 
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on let religious sense and sweetened and made 
tolerable by a strong communal feeling, a living 
humanity fand sympathy and certain accesses 
to a human equalitj' and closeness. Her 
supreme effort was to'discover not an external 
but a spiritual and inner freedom and that 
carried with it a great realisation of spirituality 
and oneness. This spiritual travail was not 
universaliscd nor any endeavour made to shape 
the whole'of human life in its image. The result 
was a disparateness between the^ highest inner 
individual and the outward Social hie, in India 
the increasing ascetic exodus of the best who 
lived in the spirit out of the secure but too 
narrow walls of the ordinary existence and 
the sterilising idea that the greatest universal 
truth ot spirit discovered by life coxdd yet 
not be the spirit of that life and is onh* reali' 
sable outside it. But now .\sia cndnnng the 
powerful pressure of Europe is being forced to 
iace the life problem again under the necessity 
of another and a more active sohitiop,.... .The 
closer meeting of these two halves of the mind 
of humanity may set up a more powerful con- 
nection between the two poles of our being and 
realise some sufficient equation of the higlicst 
ideals of each, the inner and the outer freedom, 
the inner and the outer equality, the inner and 
the outer unity. That is the largest hope that 
can be formed on present data and circumstance 
for the human future. 

Decrease of Cattle in Bombay Presidency. 

The Indian Humamtarian calls atten- 
tion to the appalling extent of the loss In 
agricultural and milch-cattle that is 
annually taking place in this country, as 
vividly brought out in. the report of the 
Cattle Census taken in the Bombay Presi- 
dency in 1919*20. 

No more terrible fact, from the point of view 
of the economic prosperity of this country, can 
be found than that to-day the Bombay Presi- 
dency finds itself in an actually poorer condition 
in point of its cattle-wealth of all kinds than it 
■was quarter of a century ago' Taking the 
Presidency proper, as the figures for Sind for the 
year 189o-96 are not available, we find that 
the total number oi cattle, mclusive of horses, 
sheep and goats, which amounted to 12,029,000 
in 1895-96 declined to 10,836,000, by the year 
1919-20. The Press Note of the Government of 
Bombay on the Census Report would give one 
the impressiou that iu the official view this 
serious loss in cattle is due entirely to the 
ravages of the famines in recent years and 
especially of the fodder famine of 1918-1919. 
That this is not a wholly correct view and that 
ajarge portion of the loss is due to the indis- 
criramate and steadily increasing slaughter of 
cattle jthat is proceeding in this Presidency^ will. 


be apparent to any one who casts his eyes on 
the iigtites of cattle slaughter m the principal 
towns Of the Presidency. According to the 
municipal administration reports of the City 
of Bombay, the annual total of animals slaught- 
ered has increased during the last five yeats as 
follows : — 

7,16,713 ( 191-1-1,5 ) ; 7.45,119 ( 1915-16 ) : 
S, 61.637 (1916-17), 8,77,669 ( 1917-lS ) ; 
1),90,024 (1918-1919). 

The correct figure for the ye.ar 1919-20 is 
not yet available, but considering the fa.ets 
that as many as 967,870 were slaughtered 
in the principal slaughterhouse at Baudra 
and that on au average about 50,000 are 
slaughtered every year iu the other slaughter- 
houses in the City, a million and a quarter 
Xvould be no exaggerated estimate of the number 
of animals slaughtered in the whole of Bombay 
in 1919-20, that is to say, an increase of over 
three faiths m the course of the fast six years I 


A Much Neglected Fibre. 

India produces a large number of fibrous 
plants, and most of them can be put to 
some economical use or other. Commerce 
and Industries -writes that — 

Of all these fibrous plants there is perhaps 
none so common and vet so much neglected 
ns the swallow-wort, feotanicalh* known as 
talotropis gigautea. The seed floss of this plant 
has long been known to the trade as ‘ffcapok”, 
\vhich IS a Malarau word for the silk-cotton 
Used for filling pillows, cushions and upholstery 
of eveiy kind. Long before the war the German 
textile manufacturers in their quest for cotton 
Substitutes hit upon this product, and since 
then the price of this substance has been 
Uioiuiting up stendily in the foreign markets, 
fn India for a long time the people knew some 
Of the uses this was put to, but it was a 
irevelation to many when they were told tliat 
the resourceful German had discovered a me- 
thod of treating it to make it spinnable. The 
J-arn obtained was described as having a pecn- 
Tiarly soft, .silky feeling, and it was with a 
View to have a good siipply of “kapok” for 
themselves that the cultivation of this shrub 
tvas introduced into German Bast Africa and 
kTew Guinea.^ With the outbreak of the War, 
Some interesting experiments were also made iu, 
Ijngland regarding the use of “kapok” as 
filing material for life-belts, wiiist-coats and 
Other life-saving appliances. - These experiments 
Showed that, m additfonto the seed floss of 
tills plant, its stem fibre could also be profi- 
tably used. This stem fibre resembles European 
fiax and^has remarkable resistant properties, 
an experiment with a tfare,e-strand one-eighth 
inch cord having stood strain, of 352 lbs. 
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This was found to be the strongest fibie 
obtainable from any plant on this side of 
South India. Take for instance the cast of 
one of the well-lcnowa fibres of South India, 
the eocoanut fibre. This breaks under three- 
hundred pounds, and the aloe fibre which 
comes ne-xt in rank breaks under three-hundred 
and fifty pounds. There is thus clear proof 
that the “kapok” fibre is the strongest of all. 
Tor this reason alone this jilant fibre ought 
to fetch a very good price in the European 
market, if only a steady and continuous 
supply could he guaranteed. Another advan- 
tage this plant has over other fibrous plants 
and trees is that there is absolutely no difficulty 
in getting the fibre out of its stem. Only you 
will hate to peal away the barlt and it is 
so full of fibre that all you have to do is to 
tear it into small, thin strips. 

The medicinal uses of this plant are 
described in Indian Medicinal Plants, part 
ii, pp. 810-12. Its Sanskrit name is arka ; 
Hindi, madar, akond ; Bengali, akanda, 
swet-akanda ; Nepali, auk ; Gujarati, 
akado, dhola akdo ; Tamil, crakku ; 
Telegu, yekka; &c. 

It seems a pity that such a useful plant is 
thus cruelly neglected by the Indian cultivator 
and the Indian industrialist. As regards cul- 
tivation, aU that need be_ said is that it re- 
quires no systematic cultivation. It is quite 
an accommodating shrub in the tropics^ in 
that it grows wild_ in any soil and in any 
weather. No attention need be paid to it 
when once it is made to grow. All that it 
requires is plenty of light, and this is assured 
for it in the tropics. It would almost seem as 
if Nature has made_ provisions for man’s pro- 
bable neglect of this plant, for the seeds of 
this plant have been provided with wings by 
wbich they are blown about by the wind. 
This accounts, in spite of the indifference with 
which it is treated, for the plant being seen 
to grow abundantly all ot er the country in a 
helter-skelter fashion. 

Once upon a time this plant had a status 
of its own among the fibre-yielding plants and 
trees of India. Through sheer indifference and 
continued neglect it has today been rdegated 
to a place of absolute insignificance by the 
people of the country; while the people of the 
West, having discovcted_ its man3' economic 
uses, are trymg all possible means to get all 
the wealth out of it 

lutsllectual Effort in Contemporary India. 

The writer of “The World^of Culture” 

section in the Collegian notices the fact 

that \ 

-in India to-day at least two branches of 


learning bid fair to achieve parmanent con- ’ 
quests. Of these the more popular one_^ hepns '> 
to be archiEologj’ or the 'study of antiquities 
geaerall3'. The next in chronological^ order bnt~ 
by- no means second in importance is positive 
science. .Although biology and the alUed .sci- 
ences do not appear to have made anefieetive^ 
advance, mathematics, physics and chemistry—! 
all of the highest grade— have come to stay. 

The really noteworthy feature in the pre^t. 
state of Indian intellect is twofold. First- 
Young India has begun consciously to contii, 
bttte to the conquest of new realms in each of 
these sciences b3’- original investigations of the , 
first rate. Its claims as an active partner and ’ 
helpful member of the republic of world-culture, 
are thus being automatically established.'^ Se- 
condly, and what is possible of greater sigm- 
ficance so far as India’s national evolution is 
coiicerned, these pioneering investigations are 
not confined to one or two giants or to a few, 
high-brow demi-gods, as might have been the 
case, sa3', about a decade ago, but, are broad- 
based on tlie_ independeat" and small but per- 
sistent activity of a daily increasing number 
of seekers of truth. It is this new democracy 
of Indian cooperative research that is arrest- 
ing the special attention^ of the European and 
American learned societies as a potent 3'oang 
.Asian force harnessed in the interest of science- 
progress. 

The writer omits to mention the crea-, 
tion of almost a new branch of science by 
Sir J. C. Bose, And he is not now working’ 
single-handed, as .at first, but has some 
young disciples to follow in his footsteps. 

Our own knowledge of what young 
India is doing in the realm of philosophy 
is very limited ; but it seems the -writer is 
right -when he says : — 

We could hardly mention one great Hindu or 
Mussalman name in the last three generations 
of scholarship that is associated la a creative 
way with any of the schools and problems 
of psychology, theor3- of knowledge, or methodo- 
log3'. It is not too much to say that toda5'' 
the entire Indian intellect is absolutely bank- 
rupt in the world of higher philosophical spe- 
culation, although the exploitation of ancient 
mysticism for current politics is a palpably 
noticeable feature of the times * ^ 

With regard to the paucity of historical 
scholarship, he observes in part ; 

In historical fields the brain of India is as bar- 
rm as in the philosophical. The world has a 
right to demand that Indian scholars should be 
competent enough to attack the problems of 
Latin-.American, Russian, Italian, or Japanese 
history with as great enthusiasm as Western 
students emplo3* in the stud3' of Oriental lore- , 
Indians must get used to discussing Europe and 
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America with as niileh coafidencc as EuroiJeans 
and Americans in lechlring and Avriting on 
Asia. Xot until such tm all-grasping Avorld- 
view, a hold man-to-man, inclividnali-stic tmcler- 
slaudiug of things, a self-conscious attitude in 
regard to the events of the human world, an 
humanistic approach to the problcm.s of race- 
development is ingrained in our mentality can 
we expect TO see a real historical school grow 
up in Young India's intellectual milieu, 

E\mn in regard to the problems of indoIog 3 ’- 
it were good to admit franhlv that although 
India is co-operating with the AYest in producing 
first class archaeology, of real history we have 
virtually nothing. History begins where archaeo- 
logy ends. 

He dwells upon our shallowness in poli- 
tical science, aud remarks : 

Probably the weakest item in the present 
st.\tc of Indian iniellcct, especially of that of 
the lieiigalt iiiloHij^eulsm, is a ueak-kneed 
cowardice before facts and figures of the eco- 
nomic world .the fact remains that currency, 

finance, railway, laud-tenure, prices, and statis- 
tics arc still unreal terms or abstract entities in 
the consciousness of Young India. 

Some of our weaknesses in politics and eco- 
nomics can be succcssfnlU’' combatted if a 
batch of our best post-graduate students get 
a chance to live in the different intellectual 
centres of the world with a view to carrying 
on researches in regard to the agricultural banhs 
of Jap.an, the tarift' problem of the United 
St.ates, the French .and Italian schemes of eolo- 
nuation, the international loans of Turkey 
and China, local govermneat in England, the 
Ilagne tribunals, the foreign trade of .Vrgeutina, 
the war finance of the late German Empire, 
aud the industries of the new Russia. 

The meed of cultivating philology, an- 
thropology and sociology are dwelt upon, 
and it is pointed out that the chief requi- 
site for a science of language is the com- 
parative study , of several non-Aryan lan- 
guages together with that of the Aryan 
groups. Two such languages are Arabic 
and Chinese, 

‘ A school of philology worthy the name 
cannot evolve in India unless the Saaskritist 
( and Parsianist ) possesses command also over 
xVrafaic and Chinese, or the Arabise can handle 
with case the Chinese and Sanskrit ( and Per- 
sian ) languages. Sanskrit, Arabic, and Chinese, 
this trio must have to be treated os an inse- 
parable group by the rising Imguists ofladia. 

The social value of this scientific tcivium 
can hardly_ ,bc over-estimated. The Hindu- 
Mosleni imitj', of which we hear so much 
these days, can be founded only on such a 
synthetic' ground-work of conscious ciiltnr 
rappcochemcat. Sanskrit-knowing Hindus 
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now huA-e to learn Arabic, and Iiabic-knorving 
Miisalmans must ha\’e to be proficient in 
Sanskrit. .Viul since Chinese is partij- also the 
language of Islam in the Far Ea'^i, no proper 
appraisal of Moslem civilization i-. possible to .a 
student Avho is unfamiliar \Adtli that language. 

Why should not the IHndit University of 
Benares start this new movement in ludo- 
Islamic expansion ? 

An Achievement of Indian Womanliood. 

The Collegian notes with pleasure and 
pride that 

Women prominent in .\mcrican public life 
.-ire beginning to take interest in the Indian Wo- 
men’.-- I'niversiiA- of Poona owing to the pre- 
sence in Xcw \ork City of Airs. Parvatibai 
Athav.ale, aa-Iiosc services in the building up of 
the institinion arc eloqucucly ilescrilied in a 
Hind I pamphlet by its founder. Professor U. Iv. 
Ivarve. li is well known that Parvatibai used 
to collect Rs. 3,000 a year by village to A-illage 
travels and lecture tours, — an achievement of 
AA’Iiich not only any man in India but also any 
woman in the Avorld might avcU be proud. Al- 
though she did not know how to read and 
write until her twcntv-fifrii year she has educat- 
ed herself enough to be able to address audi- 
ences in two languages, Marathi and Hindi, and 
hassncces'fulh' carried hersocial and edue.atioual 
message .ns far as Gnjrat and the United-Pro* 
Yinces'as Avell as in Tclugu and Kanarese speak- 
ing districts of Southern^ India. Pnrvatibai’s 
self-sacrifice, organizing ability and spirit of ad- 
venture haA-e raised Indian womanhood in the 
estimation of the Avorld. Some American wo- 
men lecturers are giA'ing her lessons in English 
language aud elocution. 

Parvatibai is engaged in studying institu- 
tions and otherwise enriching her experience for 
a fresh period ofactivnty at home. Indian women 
should see to ic that this perhaps the greatesr 
representative of their sex be provided with faci- 
liTies for at least one year’s residence in the 
United States. 


' People’s Schools in Denmark. 

Promoters of the working men’s schools 
in India, says The Collegian, will be 
interested to learn that in Denmark the 
govermnent contributes^! 00 dollars (more 
than Rs. 300) per bead- to every farmer 
boy aud girl to be spent by him or her 
on a five mouth course in history, econa- 
’^■^ivics, etc. ^ 

Stipend is graated.i 
? ihteenth year, /i 

j compulsory’ ^ 

X'i' f ,, Is wHdi*-''' ' , f 
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ckBcu&blp ftre not under jro'.crnis^at coTtro!. 
Theuuinberofttsc'C iiistiiatjoisv & TU nud ib^ 
fcliidecvB on the j roiU nru cfetinintcd at abouc 
10,000. It ?b‘mia be bornc in- mind Unit the 
total population of Deinnark is only thrtu niUIi- 
ons '.vbklt thn‘5 apuroiimatc^ to^ the human 
-su'fOijth of a fan!/ 1ar?c-s:xc'l disslin-t _aria oi 
IndbC Bo>? ntten.i in •'.CjiUcr, mid jtir’ In Mitn- 
tiier. Tbc has been la vogue ‘^nicc IHOJ. 

Infonnation may be obtnhicd from Peter Man- 
iilcbe {idtJrts-'. ^vauc-niose-gaards i. tj Ilk. Co- 
j-Kuhagaj) wlio j-. aiprineni to;ini.!sipki.ting the 
CBlablssmeat of an Inltrrmtionnl I'copR’.s 
College. Tin: ttnchiug ttaft of the prepatej in- 
fetltutloj ii to eonsiat a! Haglishnu-a, Danes nu-.i 
Gemaas. HlTorts are being airde to attract 
sltulente from asnong tbe v. or', Jug dab'-..', of 
allnaijous. 


CoouBercial Sducatioa and 'Econoinic 
Progress. 

Pi of. P. blmfaat .\hnmci Ivhan, Lilt. D , 
thus*coacludc.s his article on the principles 
of commercial education in the Indian 
lievkw : 

Indian e.lucationrccdvcil a sptciiic nioaidfrom 
the theories bdd con!,dou‘',ly or" unconsciously by 
thepioacers, oi'Cnglisli education in India it is 
•undeniable "titat the education ituparttd bj 
the Indian UnnerfeitJe-i. serted a useful purpo.-.e. 
But, new xunes necessitate cev.' nietliods. and 
educational theory must be adjusted to cotn- 
tncrciaJ practice, political g-ov.-th, and social 
. progress. We must take stock of our iateUcc- 
tnal resources, and apply the lessons yielded 
hytlie modern sociological tendency iiTeduca* 
tion, to Indian educational probiems. The 
growth of municipalities : the problems of the 
Indian Budget ; the complexities of the labour 
problem the* intricacies of Indian Currency; 
and the enunciation of the principlc.s of Indian 
Tariff policy, these are some of the problems 
which India will have to face, \Ye cannot 
sacceed, our industry cannot grow, mdesa 
e.fforts arc directed towards -the solution of 
these prohlems ; unles® commerce is studied as 
a science, and its problems investigated in a 
spirit of truth._ The work of the Historical 
School of Political Economy in Germany, the 
researches of numerous professors of Political 
' Economy in America and the inquiries of the 
lecturers and professors of the London school 
of Economies show the intimate connection 
. between, commercial education and economic 
progress. Can India talte a lesson from "the 
, progress of Economic studies in Europe ? Upon 
.the answer to this question -,vill depend the 
e-coaomic progress of the country. 


Methods (if Comimtiiig l-Jatioaal 
V/taitli and luoome, - 

Under the tihove caption Mr. C. Snni: 
va'-nchari, ?i.A , dt-.'^criheta the jnetiiod'; flf 
cstiuuittn.g national capita! in the WipHh 
of India. TliCib may hit enumerated G-?' 
below t 

Till}. Ma-nuin, 

The C..;ji-us Method ba^ bt«j fallowed in 
Auslraliu and is bast-l upon a slatemeot tabes 
iroin each inditkinai rcBueut dtdariog the 
whole of his v.e.-.lih a.iid incuriic,^ ‘‘It has the 
di^a,U*l:uagc, of cour.-c, that indit iduali tniij 
have very tihferent ideits oi capitalising tbctf 
income or of cstimatiug in.'irl.tt values and that 
some may be afr.iid of the use of • lie census fct 
taixitioa purpose' and iheic may he ouibsions 
lo mala* the return l:i any cr.sit additions have 
to be made for collective -wtfiUh. But it is ^ 
only tnetl'.od wliicu tiuiblcs direct co-rdatias 
between wealth and income to be lutaniincd.” 

Tiii. i.T, i..s'roav Mi.tiion, 

The nest simple method is the Jiivcatory 
Metho 1 which aim-, at a valuation in thy 
aggregate of each form in which wealth is 
cmbodicvl withoat regard to the ownsrship l/J 
individuals, companies', etc. 

Maiuont j,asi-d on n.tT.t or tax.vtjon 
or j;:cojir.a ano c-trirni.. 

The oilitr methods of estimating wealth aro 
either based on data arising through taxation 
of Incomes or based on data arising through 
taxation of capital either aimualfy or at 
irregular periods, 

Ml'thoos or ui.rr.ttMj.'ii.NG xATJO-vti. lacoav. 

The chief methods of determining national 
income follow lo some extent similar lines. 
They are based upon statistics of income 
taxation, on the occupational census method, 
on the computation of the average yield upon 
different classes of capital and on the net output 
or census of production method. The net output 
is the gross output (scIEng vaitte) less the cost 
of materials used. 

Such estimates have many uses among 
whicii the writer mentions the following ; 

fl) Tests of progress by way of comparison 
between different years ; -tfecs of distnbnliot 
of wealth according to its form. 

(2) Tests of the relative prosperity or 
r^ourees of different nauons or commnniries, 
either as a whole ox per head of the population 
and in relation to their national debts. 

(3j Comparisons of income with capital and 
property. ’’ 

t-I) _ Considerations of distribution of wealtl 
according to individual fortunes and change} 
in that distribution. 
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(5) Considerations of the applicability and 
yield of schemes of taxation, eg",, the capital 
levy. 

(6) Questions relating to war indemnities 
Of these the 2ud, 5th and 6th are most 

important at present. 


The Hindu Policy of Hon-annexation. 

.According to Prof. Bal Krishna, in the 
Vedic Magazine, ' 

One thing which prominently strikes every 
reader of Hindu law-books is that they em- 
phatically advocate conq^uering expeditions 
hut not subjugation or annihilation of the inde- 
pendent existence of the defeated state by the 
act of annexing it after conquest. Even the 
weakening of the power of the vanquished 
head of the state by the annexation of a part 
of the conquered territory is prohibited. The 
imprisoned, expelled or vanquisiied ruler suing 
for mercy ought to be re-established on his 
throne ; if, however, the head of the vanquished 
state has been slain in the war, the teri-itoiy 
is to be restored to one of the elected princes of 
the ruling dynasty. 

The texts directly bearing on the subject 
arc met with in the codes ofMauu and 
Vishnu, which the professor cptotes. 

Manu.~Ia case the king of the conquered 
country has been slain in the war, the conquer- 
or should first summarily know the wishes of 
all the citizens of that vanquished state and 
then place the chosen scion of the royal faniily 
upon the vacant throne. After his installation 
he should conclude a treaty of peace with the 
new king and his ministers, imposing condi- 
tions that such and such obligations shall be 
fulfilled and such acts shall be avoided by 
them. But, according to Mcdhatithi, the treaty 
of peace may take the form of what in modern 
Indian history is known the System of Sabsh 
diary Treaties — ^that so much tribute and so 
much army shall be supplied by the defeated 
state to the victor. 

Vishnu— ‘A ddag having conquered the capi- 
tal of his foe, shoidd invest there a prince of 
the royal race of that country with the royal 
dimity. Let him not extirpate the royal race, 
unless it be of ignoble descent.’ 

That virtuous kings were always satisfied 
with the glory of their conquests and the obei- 
sance of the conquered, but did not hdnker 
after wealth Idee greedy kings, or after wealth 
and territory like rulers of demoniac nature, 
has been very clearly brought out in the 
Shanti Parva and the Arthashastra. TIic 
words of Bhishraa and chanaliya are almost 
identical. 

1 


German Resourcefulness. 

We learn from the Mysoic Economic 
Journal that 

A firm of impoiters of German good'., iia 
Holland, displayed at their offices in the Sttand 
last evening a range of suiting sent from Ger- 
many on ‘appro’, which may be sold in this 
country, made up and ready to wear, at from 
half-a-crown to 10s. 6d. per suit. These suits 
‘rcady'-made’ are manufactured of paper and 
are cut to English style One thousand of them 
can be forward f o. b, for £120 and these are 
"of the very best class of paper texture.” Other 
sapiples permit English retailers to make any- 
thing 200 to 300 per cent profit. Certain sam- 
ples of the completed suits were permitted to 
pass the Customs at the declared value oflOd. 
per article. The firm of agents, dealing with 
these German goods declare that under the 
system of buying the German paper suitings 
at the present rate of exchange it would be pos- 
sible for an Englishman to he ‘comfortably 
dressed’ in a new suit once a week and the 
entire cost would be less over a period of two 
months than for the single West-end suit, cut 
and style thrown in. s 


On What Good Health Depends. 

It is a commonplace that health is d 
priceless treasure, but one which is very 
lightly esteemed by all except those who 
have forfeited it. Health and Happiness 
is right in pointing out that good health 
is the only foundation for real efficiencyt 
either of the body or the mind, and any- 
thing which impairs the health of the body 
lowers the standai'd, not only of physical) 
but ^ also of intellectual and moral worth 
and unfits the individual for the lightest 
forms of service. The same journal bficlly 
describes how good health can be main- 
tained. 

Good health depends upon good food, proper 
exercise, fresh air, cleanliness .and hygiene- 
proper dress and the protection of one’s body 
and a clear and active mind. ■'These things often 
do not cost us much. If you sleep witli your 
doors and windows closed, nobody can help 
you in respect of fresh air. If you do not play in 
the evening, or if you neglect to take any 
exercise in the morning, it is impossible for yott 
to expect good health. Cleanliness wdiicli we 
often call as next to godliness, is often dis- 
regarded by us through sheer negligence. BxerA 
CISC and fresh air are free to all. If we do not. 
obtain them, we have none to blame but our- 
selves. Even the busy man cannot afford to 
neglect them. Good food is not d luxuiy but 
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a necessity. The whole manhood of our nailou 
is going to be decimated through want of nu- 
tritious food. Our poverty, no one forge^, has 
much to do for it. But a'proper discuminaiion 
can help us to a great length. Hygiene, cleanli- 
ness, the care of the mouth and teeth, the caic 
of the ej-es, the hair, the skin and the bowels, 
are tbe privilege of all. Carclessuesb in regard 
to hygiene is ine.\cusable. Improper drc.ss and 
insufficient protection of tbe bod3’- from at- 
mospberit conditions is moic the result of neg- 
ligence than of jioverty. 

It depends upon r-ou largeW if 3’ou arc to he 
^pht'sicaiE' fit or weak. Your futuic is in the 
"palm of your hand. Ifv-ou like ymu can mend 
it or mar it. You are' to decide whether 3'ou 
will live a full, rich, productive life, or one im- 
poverished of haijpiuess and accomplishments. 


The Educational Outlook in India. 

Sir hi. E. Sadler describes in JndJav 
Education tbe mani’- encouraging signs in 
English education at tbe present time. 

hiever before has there been such a demand 
for admission ia sccondar}* schools and univer- 
sities. The desire foi educational opportunit3’ 
is he3’0ud precedent Secondh^, the stud3' of 
psychology is gi\ing ^new life' to professional 
. training^ in educational methods. The old 
routine is_ being undermined. A new point of 
, yiewis being introduced. Tliirdl3', there is au 
increasingly active interest in the corporate life 
of schools and colleges. Life in residential 
colleges is de‘-ired b3'- a very large number of 
students. _ In tbe fourth place, the artistic side 
of education is more inl!3' appreciated. The 
love of music is growing raiilJb-. The drama 
appeals to a larger number of young people 
than was the case_ a generation ago. There is a 
strong and growing interest in painting and in 
s '’Other branches of art. Creative abiUl3’ is shew- 
ing itself in unexpected places and upon a con- 
siderable scale. Schools and colleges are les- 
ponding to this new demand. Lastly, on the 
part of the public there is an increasing interest 
in methods of education and in educational 
aims. 

He also notes that “Euglisb education- 
al thought is vigorous. Its strong tenden- 
cy is towards tbe encouragement of in- 
dividuality in a healthy corporate life.’’ 
The circumstances which are embarrassing 
have also been mentioned. 

Road Building in CJiina. 

We read in the Indian and Eastern 
Engineer ; — 

•" "Building roads 15 one of the hardest jobs aiiead 


of China,*’ writes hir. Etcrad Thompson, inve^igafiOtl 
trade conditions in the Far East, "In much ol J li® 
great coastal strip of that Republic it is nest to «ft- 
nossible to get stone for the foundation and top-otes-' 
mg of roads. For hundreds of miles the travtller 
encounters nothing but flat, alluvial plains wlifiieno ' 
rocks are obtaln.ablc .and not even pebbles big -enough 
to throw at a 'uork' dog.'’ 

Then the “spirits” are a great 
drance. " - 

The=c ptobabh' cause mute trouble to the road 
builder or developer of propeUy near the large 
than any o-.e other thing. '1 he Chinese viorshipthe* 
spirits of th' r ancestors or at least gh e them n great 
deal of thought. Tiie spirits in turn strongly infiuenK 
the lues of the living Cliinese relatives. Now h js, 
one of the first principles of a Chinese spirit that it 
doesn’t want its re.sting place disturbed and the burden^ 
of this desire is on the living descendants. Someone 
has said that Chinese graves occupy one-twentieth of 
the v.holearea of China. This percentage may ba'a b't 
too high but it IS true that a Chinese landscape even 
in the best farming districts, resembles a bunker filled 
gob course. The Chinaman has through the .centuries 
buried his dead in the fields apparenth' wherever an 
opportunity presented itself The graves are in no set 
order, nor are_ thB 3 ' gathered into lots or cemeteries as 
in most countries. 

The Chinese do not bur 3 ’ their dead. The coffin 
is simply placed on the ground in the open field and 
earth heaped over it until the mound reaches height 
of five feet or so, in ordinary cases, 'fhe grave is cone- 
sh.nped. So numerous are these grave-cones that 
they' often touch at the base .and cover miles of terri- 
tory. They hamper farming very seriously' and de- 
crease the tillable land area, for it is not good form to 
cultivate a Chinese grave. It miglit'disturb the peace 
of the departed with disastrous results to the living, 

1 hus the biggest problem in road-building is to get 
the right-of-w ay in a more or loss straight line from 
point to point. Then comes the job of moving the 
Chinese graves for it is impossible to get any where in 
a straiglit line, for any’ distance in Chuia, vvithout 
running into hundreds of graves. These graves do not 
come in the purchase or lease price of the land itself, 
but each grave must be bargained for with the rela- 
tives, the ordinary' price being a hundred dollars or 
thereabouts .Ml the living relatives have a say in the 
deal and the purchaser must re-establish the bones at 
some mutually agreed place. 

Naturally', some odd situations result 
in tbis sort of dealing, one of which is 
described beloyv ; — 

A contractor '"n one case made satisfactory finan- 
ci.-il arrangements with the departed’s relatives with 
one c.\ception, a very positive old lady who thought 
‘-he hadn't had sufficient consideration. She therefore 
made an active personal and physical protest even 
after the grave had been removed. Every morning 
when the workmen speared they found the oW, 
lady camped on the coffin site supplied with a lunch 
basket well filled and the mev'itable cigarettes; tor 
Chinese women are inveterate smokers. Shcj made 
herself comfortable and for three days clogged 
wheels of progress. She left with tlie laborers an4 
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when they attivecGn the morning she was on the job 
ahead of them. , 

Argument with her was unavailing but one day 
the evasperated foreman: said to the human barrier 
"All right, if you like that gra\ e so well you may 
have It for the rest of your life !" and then told his 
men to brick her in. The walls of her narrow tomb 
were up two feet and the tiled roof was going on 
before the old lady capitulated and the road went on. 

Incidents of this character typify the difficulties 


actually encountered by persons courageous enough 
to tackle the job of road building in China. But the 
modern element m the Chinese race i'' awakening to 
the vast possibilities ahead of this richly endowed 
country. Thus it is inevitable that better roads uill 
one day become the slogan of a new China. When 
that time comes China will make use of her untold 
wealth and take her place as one of the most power- 
ful nations of the World. 
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Tlie Poet Rabindranath Tagore’s 
3M[essage concerning Amritsar. ' 

The message which the Poet, Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, sent to the Press concerning 
Amritsar, deprecating the setting up of a 
stone memorial to perpetuate the remem- 
brance of .the Massacre and pleading for 
the spirit of the Buddha who preached 
forgiveness and universal love, has been 
circulated in every country of the world as 
a signal instance of the spirit of India 
.in contrast to the spirit of imperialism 
and militarism. The following transla- 
tion In French which appeared in L' Hu- 
manite, one of the most widely circulated 
French papers, may be of interest to the 
readers of the ‘Modern Review’ ; — 

Un Message De Paiv 

Rabindranath Tagaic a scs CompatrioUi 
Le "Foreign .XRairs’’ public aujourdhui, .1 pcopos 
des massacres jl'AmriUar, en 1919, un admirable 
message de paix du poete hindou Rabindranath 
Tagore, dont nous donnons ci-dcssous la traduction a 
nos lecteurs. Nous rappclons que Rabindranath 
Tagore, afin de protester contre les outrages et Ics 
violences perpetres contre ses compatriotes par le 
gouvernement anglais, avail refuse, il y a quelques 
annees, le litre de chevalier. 

Un grand crime a etc commis au nom de la loi dabs 
le Pundiab. D'aussi terribles explosions du mal 
kiissent derriere elles tous nos ideals en epax es. Ce 
qui s'est passe a Jallianwala-Bagh etait le dernier et 
monstrueus: apport d'Une vague monstrueuse de 
feu et de poison qui pendant quatre ans avail 
souille le mondc, physiquement ct nioralement. 
L’lmmensite du pcche dans lequel rhumanite s'est 
complue pendant une longue et sanglante agonie a 
rendu cyniques les esprits de ceuv qui ont, le pouvoir 
cn main, et que ne retient ni sj’mpathio fntericure, ni 
resistance extericurc. La lachete deS puissants qui 
n’ont pas eu honte d'employer leurs machines d’epou- 


vante contre des villageois sans armes et sans soupcon, 
et qui ont inflige des humiliations indicibles a leurs 
semblables, tout en jouant une honteuse comedte de 
justice, sans sentir un moment que c'etait la la facon 
la plus vile d’insulter a leur propre humanitc, cette 
lachete, dis-je, n’a etc possible que par les occasions 
constarament renomelees que la dcrnlere guerre a 
donnees a I’homme d'outrager ce qu'il y a de plus 
cleve en lui et de fouler aux pieds la veritc et P- 
honneur. 

Get effondrement dc ce qui fait la base meme dc 
la civilisation, cohtinuera a produire une scrie de 
bouleversements dans I’ordre moral, et les hommes , 
doivent s'attendro a d’autres souffrances encore. La 
ferocite dc I'esprit de revanche poussc jusqu’au suicide 
et teintant de rouge toute ratmosphero des delibera- 
tions de paix montre claircment qmil faudra longtemps 
encore, pour retablir I'equilibre. 

Mais CCS orgies des puissances triomphatrices, 
dcchiquetant le monde scion leurs propres interets ne 
nous conccrncnt pas. Ce qui nous touche bien plus, 
e’est de savoir que la degradation morale n’attemt pas 
sculement les peoples qui accablent leurs freres-sans 
defense, _ mais aussi les victimes. La morgue et la 
cruellle injustice, confiantes dans leur impunite, sont 
laides et viles, mais la crainte ct la colere impuissante 
qu’elles suscitent dans les esprits faibles sont non 
moms abjectes. 

FrereS, e'est lorsque la force physique dans son 
arrogante confiance en elle-meme essaye d’etouffeC 
I'cspnt de I'homme, que le moment est venu pour 
lui d’affirmer^ que son ame est indomptable. Nous 
nous refuscrons a nourrir en nous des sentiments de 
crainte et a nous avouer vaincus moralenient, par 
Ic fait d'entretenir dans nos cceurs ,de vils reves 
de vengeance Le temps est vena ou ce sont les 
victimes qui sont Ics victorieusCs, au champ de la 
droiture. 

Quand un frere repand le sang de ses freres et 
exulte dans son pechc en I’appelant d'un nom refentis- 
sant, quand tl essaye de garder fraiches sur Ic sol les 
laches de sang, en souvenir de s.i colere, Dicu a iionte 
des hommes et couvre cette souillure d'une haute 
herbe verte et de la douce purete des fleurs. 

Nous, qui avons cte tcmoins d'un massacre d‘/n- 
nocents, chez nous, inspirons nous de Dieu et couvrons 
les taches de sang de rimiftiite, de notre priere , "O 
Terrible, sauve-nous a jamais par ta grace." 
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Car 5a vraie grace went d-i Terrible qai, ca sein 
rr.eme de la Tcrrear, r-eat raettre natre arcs a i’abri de 
la crainte cu'mspirenr la sccffr^ce tt k mort et 
qui Ectis le* coap n-.cme de I'snjare peat nous Isberer 
dj desir de noas '.-eager. Insplroni-aous de lai, 
jnaiae meartris encore par Is oup ca par Knjure 
rears. J) noas eppread que toara -.-iles.e, ts-ate 
cruaute, teal rr.enropge retombexoat dans robscarite 
ds ro'xllt el qaa seal ce aai esi nobis et vrz', est eter- 
nd. . ‘ . 

One ccur nu; en esi: le dcsir, cnargeat les esprits 
dar.s I’avenrr de plertes qui ssront les raonuaienls des 
tens qa’on Isar a fa-ts et da Isur cslere, mais quant a 
Kffai, ne leguons aa.'c generations {uteres que ce que 
nous poavons reverer, so3-cr.5 recorn.aissants a nos 
ar.caltes pour nous a\otr Iiisse I'lmage de noire 
B-juddha q'ui^sut se doasiner Id meme, prccher le 
'pardon, et faire rayonoer au large son anio'ur dans 
le teaips ct dans I'c-^psce. 


Pasnionable Superlatives, 


ITords lisre “Thank you” can be trans- 
lated into Bengali and otiier vernaculars of 
India, but these translations or thdr like 
are not in common use. This, however, 
docs not prove that we are never thankfnk 
On the other hand, we gather from an 
article in CasheUs Magazine of Fjetion, 
when British men and vromen give expres- 
sion to profuse thanks, they may be using 
onlj cou-i'eational phrases and may not 
senoasiy mean what they sat'. Mr. 
Arnold Bennett, vrriting on “The Social 
Intercourse Business,” has some very 
apposite things to say about ‘Tasbionable 
superlatives.” 



TK' r 
k: 

liU.cj;tec J.iicaa.-J i-jcrapu 
Ztnt.tuce arid pleasure, i can rcnicrubcr the tiinc 
v.rian ajutiitj* vas cenltul te s.aj': “'ll v/as. vcr>’ 
got a <3! juu to o-me," S*,e dida't mein it even the:!. 
meMl : “Ilvas very gewe oi me te'aik yea 
Bui she did -uiicr her polite phrasa vith 
a qecisrscv and a certain rsir -of conviutkin. 
iRvv, Kzia vc..m.-iT! discovered that "very'’ was not 
tmpmiis tn-vjgb, usd said ''‘{t’’iasriv.-tBi!y'gcodo{ 
jr-uteteM’-” "A--dur Bit serious word, aud needs 
jitmf- I.JXX.13IX'. lo carry 5l oil i-ucctesIuHv. It did 
r.c.te<ctfcn„.^ 'Tr.KkfnUy'' tcok its place, Jmt nabody 
the right intejnutios, and sc 
*V.est tf.ghljuUv ' ' ^ - 


;■ S’. *'I yoi 

IrgfiluiSy g.jcd o! 

carets m ihe »u?kl esut. 

TSAI i^X?^ -fct 




•it wa*. Kiotii 
‘*It v,-a.< most 

- XJic 

nos ciUikedta phrase scund 
and giiusts Cc 
,s«ur,tj real. ^ The;' p.'j'ur it cat 

^ Co u tycU 


Tl^.-y wiJ in 


trill continue -uriG sarpeose disccveis that kheie Is , 
naught so un-e-T.phatic as^over-eraphasis,^ and super- 
latives will go -under for a period. ' ■- - ' 

In the meantime it is itr.possifate far anyone to da' 
snytK:n^ for anyone else in this high vrorld without ^ 
b:ing drenched in a treads ol thanksgivings. 'It jtw' 
strike a match for a woman with an . unlighted'- 
cigareUe, your ear will hear, between p'ufts, vyreis ' 
orgratit'ude which would be appropriate if yon'iiad^^ 
saved her only babe from drowning The phenoroenan, ! 
silly' in itself," is significant as an unmistakable j.nde-y pf 
general silliness. , ' 


. Persia. * ^ 

Pereia, according to Mvasey's Mags - , 
zine, is somew'hat more than three^times' 
the area of France. But its population at 
the outbreak of the 'world- war was esH- ' 
mated only at ten millions— no census had 
ever been taken — or less than a quarter' of 
that of Bengal. Prom remote antiquity dt 
has been a famous country. 

From the time when Darius tbs Great ai'osed to be, 
enpraved on the rocks, of Bagastsna, in charactas 
still leg-Ibie, the list of f^-fiung provinces that obeyed 
him and sent him tribute, tc the remarkable An^o- ' 
Persian agreement of the 9 th of last August,whidt 
practically brought the ancient monarchy within the 
ever-wldoning red line of British imperial dominion, 
is a far cry. Yet the history of Persia runs uninterrupt- 
■ cdlv through these twenty-four hundred years. 
Repeatedly overwhelmed by (Sreeks, Partbians, Arabs, 
hlongols, Tatars, Turks, and .'kfgfaaos, and broker, 
.a^n and again into petty districts ruled by Sribil 
chiefs, Persia has never failch to emerge as ' a distinct 
nation vlth peculiar and ssdl-marked characteristics. 

Indeed, among aH the ancient imtions whose names 
are familiar to us, Persia is almost the onl)’ one »,'hich 
has lived on to' our ov.-n day. within her old ttor, tiers, 
and inhabited by a people which has preserved its 
bomogendty nni ail the essential traits and manners 
cf its 'ancestors. 

The OREST kawes of rEEStAK nisToas*. 

IJke China and India, PersLa has contributed , 
more ge-'ierously to die sunt total of the sverld’s cub 
lural acluevcment than Western peoples commonly 
recogaire. Jnthe domain of rel'gwn, she prcd'.Ksri 
Zoroaster, to nhoss system cf ’"thought Judaism, . 
' Chriitianity, and Islam are indebted in vurj-Ing', bat i 
dv-gtees. Manes may_aat have bwia of" Persian 
hb-ud, but he was .a Persian subject, ana be made ‘ 
Persia the center of a strange and crig.aal creed which 
afsa profoundly inilufinced. both Christianity and Iriam..* 
Ilv w-uuderfu'i literary remains laie- "kteiv been ' 
brought to light by uxavstlcns in the sand-buried k 
cities D! Chinese Tuiktslan. j ^ j 

^ Deeply tatc>Jectu,' 4 J, She Persians have also made'-' 
large ccrtiibutior.s to ph ksjphy end science. Thek,' 
thirst for knowie&e kmg ago became proverbiaL ' ■ 

‘•yVere knov-urdge in tr.e Pieiad-ss,*' Mohanriard 
' f-* Stud te haw fUmarke-j, ■‘Yomc c£ the Pcrsiani wcsld' 
tu'ich is. ' 
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From time iinmemorlal Persia has been Ifio licst- 
schoolcd country in Asia ; at all events, she was such 
until the scourges and upheavals of the past twenty 
years sapped her intellectual vigor. 

In art and literature, tOo, much that the world ad* 
mires and enjojs is Persian, Many in the long suc- 
cession of Persian poets are entitled to be reckoned 
among the greatest in history. Westerners are f.a- 
miltar with the inimitable quatrains of the malhem.a- 
tician and epigrammatist Omar Khavyam — the Vol- 
taire of the East, as he has been called ; they have 
hardly begua to evplore^ the vast literary realm whose 
recesses are studded with such lights as Firdausi, 
Sadi, and Hafir. 

Persi.m history contains the names of great war- 
riors and conquerors. Every schoolboy knows of 
Danas and Cyrus ; and there arc many more. As 
late as the middle of the eighteenth century .1 Persian 
monarch. Nadir Shah, carried the country’s arms 
from the 0 \us to the Indus, and threatened to over- 
run all India. On the whole, however, tlic Persians 
arc a peaceful peqple ; and, left to themselves, they 
would not have iilled many pages with their military 
exploits In the past hundred and fifty yc.ars. 

Tliey have not, however, been left to themselves. 
On the contrary, their country has been in increasing 
degree a storm-center of international politics. Its 
resources — cluofiy oil and other mineral wealth-long 
.ago attracted foreign exploiters. lts_ intermwliate 
position between two great nnd axpanding empires — 
tlie British in India and the Russian in the Cauca- 
sus and in Turkestan — exposed it to tremendous 
pressure and counter-pressure. Its proximity to the 
disputed Persian Gulf region lessenetl its chances of 
quiet. Its political backwardness afforded frequent 
preto.xts for outside interference and dictation. 


Wlien is a man old ? 

When the veuerabic Pandit Sivanath 
Sastii died last year at the age of 72, 
Mr, Satyendrauath Tagore, r.c.s. (Retir- 
ed), who is older, wrote of him raottrning 
his premature death. In reality, as 
Richard Le Gallienatc writes in Mansev's 
Alagazlnct the question “When is a man 
old ?” admits of no po.sltive, impartial 
answer.' The age of the answerer must 
always be taken into account. 

Nor is there any very general agreement on the 
subject, In the c.ase of certain public men, for ax- 
ample, who, while admittedly w'dl into their seventh 
or eighth decade, retain such genuinely youthful 
vigor that the word "old’’ has merely a chronological 
application, wo hcsit.ate to usq it in regard to them. 
It is plainly irrelevant in such c.ises, for there are So 
many more important things to say about these 
, splendid veterans. 

If the word “old" had merely that chronological 
significance, no one would mind it ; but unfortunately 
it carries with it a certain derogatory, or, at least, 
condescending implication — "old and done for,” or 
"out of the grfjic." Now, a man need not be eighty, 

f ' 


or even sixty, to be that. Men half tiiose ages, and 
even younger, are often "done for ' and "out of the 
game." Failure and disabilitj' arc common to young 
and old alike. The older a man is, the more likely 
he is to be successful, for ho has had more time to 
succeed in. He is all the more likely, too, to be effi- 
cient, for he h.as Ind more lime to learn When men 
combine thccncrqy of jouth with the experience of 
matutit3% to call them "old" wdt'n atij’ other mterence 
than that it has naturally taken some jxnrs for them 
to effect this valuable combination is but to be stupid- 
ly 3'outhfiil. 

Nervous pre-occupatiou with the choice 
of food is a sure sign of age. 

Doubtless, temperance in .all things is the wny of 
wisdom : but the inoment a man begins to talk» think, 
and dream diet, he begins to grow old, however few 
his years, nnd however many 'more his dieting may 
bring him. One of the surest signs of Goethe's eter- 
nal 3outIi was that he .ate .and "drank everydiingas 
it came along, without thought of the nice bal.ance 
of proteids and carbohydrates, and reserved his 
thoughts for other matters than the denatured, pre- 
digestctl menu. Really young people of whatever 
.age don't think about tiieir food ; they eat' and enjoy 
it, and tiien forget it. ■" , 

Miserliness in regard to money was an earmark 
of .age’ made much of by the old writers. Sa3's 
Terence : 

In everything else we are made wiser by age ; 
but this one vice is inseparable from it, that wc are 
aU apt to bo more worldly, more fond of money-ma- 
king, more close-fisted, more gr.asping, than is eifhet 
nceilful or becoming. 

The old miser and the usurer h.ave been favorite 
characters in drama, from Plautus to Molierennd 
Balzac ; yet miserliness is not so much a question 
of Ye.ars _as of tGmpcr.ament. There ate plenty of 
young misers, particul.arl3', perhaps, among ptett3' 
young women ; and child misers, unfortunately, are 
aU too common. Meanness and the spirit of selfish 
hoarding are found in .all the seven ages. Like most 
of our qualities, tha,e ugly vices arc born with us - 
rather than acquired. ' ' 

Not all of tjs are born yoaiig. 

The quality of 3-outh, too, is largely a matter of 
heredit3', of constitution. It is assumed that wc are 
all born young, but there never vv.as a gre.atcr mis- 
take. The commonplace phrase which reminds 
us that spmo are born old is true enough. The 
trouble with no few people is that thc3’ are born old 
into a young world. For the world, as any one 
who lovxis the out-of-doors is happ3' in knowing, is 
still friumphantb", absurdlv', .and roiTianticall3r 3>oung 
and in spite of its countless millions of 3'ear3 it gives 
promise of remaining so for n few eons yet. 

Years, indeed — .and it is no flattering unction to 
s-aj-- so— h.ave little to do, one Vv.iy or the other, with 
being 3xjung or old. Most of the supposed chnr.icter- 
istics of .age are .also found in very 3'aung people, and 
vice versa. Some, as Mrs. Browning wrote, .are 
"iex.agcnary at sixteen," while some are sixteen at 
sixl>s 

r Call him not old, whose visionary brain 
Holds o'er the. past its undivided reign. 
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Por hun in vain Ihe envioua seasons roll 
Who bears eternal summer in his soul. 

Turn to the record nhere Ws ^ears are told. 
Count his gray Isa/rs — they cannot iml.e him old. 

Some symptoms of youth are easily 
mentioned. 

No man is old so long as he is utalls interested 
m his svork and his play. An active bram, an in- 
nocent heart, an enthusiastic temper, and .1 good 
constitution— taken reasonable care of — defy time. 

Amjng other svmptoms, one might ^ay that .a 
man is not old till he begins to think too much about 
diet, and carries a pocket thermometer to take his 
on n temperature, and a pocket mirror to evainine his 
tongue. He shows signs of age v.hen he begins to 
say that "times are changed,' and to speak of j'oung 
people as a separate and disappointing class. 

The oldest of us ma\ aW.ijs be aoung to some 
one. 

Paper from Cotton stalks. 

As cotton is grown over large areas in 
India, what the Popular Science Monthly 
says of a new use of cotton stalks ought to 
enable Indian capitalists to make money. 
It says 

There is now a palp-mill m Greenwood, Mississippi, 
that turns one hundred and fifty tons of cotton stalk 
into fifty tons of Nsiluablc paper pulp every dav. A 
careful study of the cotton plant lias led to the dis- 
covery that a certain thin tubular fiber in the plant 
vail make excellent cellulose (or durable papers. It is 
strong and flexible. 

If a quarter of the annual supply of the cotton 
stalks of the South v\cre put to this 'use each year, 
there would he no need of a paper shortage in' this 
country. 


1 am proposing tint all nations henccfoith siiould i 
with one accord adopt the doctrine of J^res'd^t 
Monroe ns the doctrine of the -world ; That no nation 
should seek to extend its policy over any other nation^ 
or people, bat that every people should be left fteeT 
to dcternime its own policy, its own vvayi of develop^ 
meal, unhindered, un-threatened, unafraid, the IittleT 
along with the great and powerful, \ 

With refet'cnce to it. Dr. Herbert Adams ‘ 
Gibbons asks in the Century Magazine ' 

Why 1 Merely' because we arc idealists and 
humanitarians, hypnotised by the doctrine of self- 
determination ? Or beeau:»e we feel that a durable 
world peace is passible only through the rcnunciatioa i 
of p.articular selfish intu-ests by all tlsc great powers 1 
To a certain extent, y'es. But the most powerful i 
factor will be our reali 2 atinn that any' other policy, 
with the United States quie-sccr.t and not participate 
mg in the game of grab, means the xirturd exclu- 
sion or permanent handicapping of American tnade , 
and .Vmcrican capital in duvclopiiig and profiting 
by the resources of the world » 

The alternatn es beiorc us, m formulating an .Amc-^ 
ncan foreign policy arc- (i) getting into .the' 
Europe.an game, as Japan luas done, and claiming a 
share of the plunder ; or ( a ) insisting that there - 
shall be no plunder. _ _ ( 

-Nnicncan public opinion rejects the first alterna-'' 
live. Colonies, protectorates, spheres of influence, 
and mandates do not appeal to us. The privileges 
and gains leaxo us cold Even for humanity’s sake 
— witness Armenia — we arc loathe to accept the ‘ 
responsibilities, however sliglit they may be, ‘ 

What IS left to us, then, but to make "the Monroe 
Doctrine for the world" the foundation-stone of our 
foreign policy 'f 'fihis means the extension of our de- 
fense of the independence of small and weak nations 
against the encroachment of European eminent domain 
from Latin America to the whole world. 


Twin© fi’om Eucalyptus Trees. 

The same journal tells Its readers that 
the bark of eucalyptus trees can be used 
for making twine, rope, and bagging. The 
bark is first passed through a soften- 
ing machine -which loosens the fibres. Next 
it is put through carding and spinning * 
machines. The' resulting twine is strong, 
durable, and does not cost much to manu- 
facture. The supply of bark is practically 
■unlimited and can be easily gathered and 
sent to the factory. The eucalyptus tree 
grows m India, too. 

A Suggested American Poreign 
PoDcy. 

The America 

tip by President ^ a, 

speech of January 22, 1917, was : 



Limits to the Right to Strike. 

“The divine right to quit work” is a new 
phrase coined in America. Against the ' 
unlimited exercise of this right, it has been 
urged that 

In our modern industnalued and interdependent 
vsociety there are certain key Industrie that liave a x 
peculiar responsibility to the public, in that the life 
and health of the public depend upon their uninter- 
rupted operation. There is, of course, no getting away 
from the fact that in an interdependent society the 
men who produce the immediate necessities of life 
area strategic group which, uncontrolled, has the 
public at its mercy’. 

The legislation that created the Kansas court 'of^ 
industrial relations was the answer of Kansas and oT 
Governor Allen to the question, flow can the genera! 
pubUc be protected against a strategic minority 
that is producing an immediate necessity like coal ? 

The Kansas court of industrial relations is simply 
the machinery' of compulsory arbitration of labour 
disputes, before an established tribunal, m those 
key industries upon which the life andj health of the 
pubhc peculiarly depend. 2 


1 
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■ /;■ Mr,’.' Biehiir fjrdiik discusses Iheqitestioa 
- .tiius'tri the’.CeziiiiU0; Magazme~!i-^''':,,'y. 

r, r in abstract' justice, lleyeryvgcriuihe' iAmerican '^vill 
;agree with Mrv.Goiriperk,' that it- is'‘;uri-Ariiericati to 
deny- to, rneh . the'''right .'to.'ofuit.'wbrlt,' 'Enforced' labor 
anAliberty are incompadblem a. democracy.,, Lilcewise • 
most Americans' feel that individualism. and- the freest,' 
possible scope for .-individual, initiative are inseparable 
/rdm'-'' the idea-' of .democracy and.liberty. , 'But a time 
came:i,!n the evolution of ’ American life.wh'cn we -were- 
"obliged,' in defense -of .'public rights, ; to' piit, certain 
restrictions ,,upon''individualishi. ■..•Trustsvahd nidnor, 
polies grew.' so. powerful tHat-their control;. over essen- 
tial industries was a menace to^the public. . NVitH hot; a 
'fittie- blundering and ; short-sigHt'cdness-.but /'with-, an 
•undoubted sense of our. right to do it, we passed -law.s 
to control ' big ' business combinations. The increasing . 
-.power ofiblgfabor combinations has made necessary 
a' liUe control'-bylaw of, their activity; 

’ ■; .We' may grant the essential right of a man -^ to . quit 

.’work^' bu't we; ate.’iii. hd mood to tolerate an elevator 
.opes'atM’ s qmttiag- ivotk. .vvKea' he has a carful . of men. 
’and women 'between the. twenty-fifth , and ; twenty-sixth 
floors of the .Woolwotth building just because' a • strike 
'has been called for that, , particular, time., We are in 
nb. mood to tolerate a t^xidriver's .quitting \yqrk'6n . the - 
,o'pen ' road 'when he ■ is driving a ; physician . . to the., 
^bedside of v a - niah _ who , is hovering between life and , 

■ death,' ;juk’ -because a strike has been called foe that ' 
particular' hour. We are in no mood to tolerate a milk-- 
'dislributor’s quitting. work and leaving his milk-wagon ‘ 
by.the roadside loaded with ^rnilk.upon which the lives ' 
.■’of.'babies. deperid that day, "just because a strike h.as 
■'been, called for that 'Hour.- These illustrations are, of 
course,,cxaggeratcd. . They . arc purposely made afa- 
-surd,^' Strikes ’are '.'not begun in this fashion. .The- 
i-elcvator-operator will take his car. to the ground floor, ' 
th'e, taxi-driver will \yalk but| not on the road, but from ■ 

, the -garage, and the milk-distributors will 'not begin 
the morning deliveries. . 'But,, „in its social effect, the 
average stme .■ in, an essential industry.is as absurdly 
anti-social as any of these illustrations. ' . 


; '(Hisses 'of" labor that;, make law what you will ' to 
■'.(iutlawistrikes, depend upon it your lasv will bo futile 
-'A'hd.j'oa; will simply make criminals and lawbreakers 
,c>f- Workmen who are honestlp'atriotic citizens. 

Mr. - Glena Frank ' contends that the 
' fondaiAental causes of strikes should be 
fully, investigated and the fact should be 
frankly '•recognized that the 'time, has come 
•vvhe'n'the^sh-ike must be superseded by more 
Civilized; ruethods;.;.- .. ' .. 

■ -. Strikes cime.into'uso. simply because, of the' failure 
of industrial sWtesrnansKip.to handle constructively the 
.transition,, from. -handicraft, to machine ; production. 
Inthc, old handicraft days -workmen exerted, a posi- 
tive,, control oyer, industrial -.“processes' a'nd relations. 
Workman controlled The. -'instrument's .-of prqductidn, ' 
the raw. materials of- .’production, the' conditions under- 
which production was carried on',’. , and '. .the " .profits' . 
arising from- production.’ '. 'But'.. when production. forsook 
the/honie arid the- small- shop.' fo'f.-; the huge -.factory," 
the Workmeri who had been "niastefs /of tqofs’"’" became . 
‘/Servants -"of machines’l - and’’ lost , the-,, old; . positive / 

• cbntfol. 

Since then workmen have been struggling.toiregam ;- 
at least a'm'easure . of that lost- cbatrol; ' . They 'have-1' 
been "unable. to ; own their own . factdries. 'as they-otice 
•'owned their ‘small shops. Their only -weapon seemed. ; 
to be thc,-strike.- -it cante into uso' .as’a- war-^measufe • 
of men who felt "the heavy sense of/. disinheritance. ,■ 
It was.a shift frqrh one' sort , of, industrial! orjiahization-.'., 
-to another that, made' the 'strike, in the absence; of ■ 
a beftei’ method, a'ri appdrentlj’.. necessary .l measure.% 
Nothing but a sound industrial .organization', "wifl niakb- .. 
it urihecessary from, the point of view of labor'.'Cbrtainly • 
enforced arbitration will. not. • ' ' 

. Plainly,- 'the , choice -before. Its i.S' this : -.■We... must.'- ■ 
.•iohieyq either a new ofderlih industry dr - suffer" the,' in-l 
creasing penalties of a new disorder in ’industry. 

Wilfrid Blimt ; Self-determinist. ■ 


/Mr/-Gorapers, the Americaa/labbur lead- 
,';er, /describes :"wHat great, ."thiags i have been • yie fact thaib- 
/dd'ue bv .ikeans'of umbns and 'strikes./. '. ' 


The Neiv^Rhpxihlic oi Ne'w .York records 


If ' it. ■were' riot- for the. unions- Svhat -.wqutd .have 
; been. -the- fate of 'our - boys and -gids in the . United 
/ St’ales/vyqrkirig'in the'-milLs and the, factories -at ; five, 
arid'si.x years of ago, twelvo'or fourteen Hours aday ? 
■What,' would, -. have, beeh- the fate'of th'e'byys.iin. thc 
•. 'coal- mines,'- the ; breakef'boys who.-'.from six ,; to; eight 
-year's old,- were put in.the minos- arid seldom saw day; 

• light. I,-. And. it- was the -strike of the" coal triiners that, 

■ took .'those boys'out of, the, coal rhinesi- .;,. - ' 

, It' was the , sfrike’of . the textile, workers that took " 
■the- children from out of; the rniils .arid piit them. into 
the , school , room arid'in.the playground,, where, they 

■ /could imbibe" ' God’s sunsHihe and grow, into the; nlan- 
■.ihoods.'hrid -the womanhood - of the ; future- upori -vyhich' 
.’:tKe''perpetui^ - of bur' republic -.must "depend. ’’ It, was' 
/ the-strike/ ofthe meri '-and the women in the needle' , 
/• trades.- that broke tip " the'/weat /shop, when - all the 
.- l.awsbE' the 'States' could /not', prohibit -it 'or,, "prevent ' 
/ jt.^.U.-i Thc labbt movement./h.hris "done ’ so' much, -r it/ 

. has brought light ’ and ' hope -and^ oppbrturiityii to/ the. 


Th'i:ce’'admirable.';. yet, wholly .'/dissimilar 'English 

- "pOets^ luive reached, their eightieth year, in 'Tp 20 ';'-Sfr,! 

;• Austin Dbbson' from- whose - delicate; old-wrld • instru- 

,. /nient have'- cbme\ "sounds and sweet airs ' that , mve 

■ ’delight and hurt riot" ; Air. ■ Thomas/ Hardy' .who mas ’ , 

• ■ nibst clearly voiced the implications' -possibly, , inherent ; 
--Jri the’seheme qf thin^ as.vieived by the inoderri- mind 

arid now,, bn, 'August the -seventeenth, - Mr',’ Vyilfrid./' 
, - Staweh Blunt. with whom. poetry has. been the-avoca-s • , 
tibn of ieisufe hburs'in the' midst of a life of action and ‘ 

- ‘protest '.and', adventure.-/ Of the three 'Mr, Blunt ' is’ 
probably the least. widely Irnqwn, ' yet his. /work- touches' 
perhaps most closely . upon the ideas and/aspirafioos 
of liberal-riiindcd nien today. It /i.s-' proper,' - upon'thb.', / 
‘ ■ arinivetsary of h/is.birth,- to call to mind " the champion 

■ ..of nationalism- in 'Egypt, - the- defender, of. ff/sh; iHome/ ; 

- "Rule,- and .the authpr-^bf'i .'-Proteus, -a, .political -/' 

• 'mgitatbr be'.'.willi be -rem'ernbered>nbt Vfor " what 'he / 
/ aCcbmplishcd'but - asMhe' author mf a series of plaln-^; /' 
'y'spokeh, documents to. serve for the history of: his.-- time//-// 
./ The nationalistic causes which he.'servcd seem', tbday 
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seriously worrled.. That;is tl)e,:first' indication of the 
progress of Bolshevism r-Ih ■ th'e/ Mohammedan-Asiatic 
wrld, ' which is already -distracting-Uhe- attention of 
England from the’ Rhine.- - 


saryfor the iniproveinent'of- the- custom^ and ideals of- 
the Japanese people in general'. 

:i,yWe . ought to have , a society like this iu 
India. 


, Tlie .Yamato Society. • 
Arra.ugemeats' have . heen>madc; het-ween 
the I’^atnato Society and the.* Japan] Maga- 
zine to the eJlect; that a'part. of thai^aga- 
zine . shall be 'itsed .as the, Society ’s Argan. 
.The 'following, jrtdes .printed ^in-,.the' japan 
Magazine give, : an . indication of the objects 
.of the Society;.: , 

■ Art.i I, ; The' Society has for its object to make 
,'clcar -the meaning 'and extent of J.apancsc culture in 
order- to reveal the fundamental . character of the na- 
tion to the world ; and ..also* the introduction of the 
best literature' .and ap of foreign countries to Japan so 
that a common understanding of Eastern and Western 
thought m'ay'be prompted. - ' : ' . 

Art. . 1 1 . , In' order to 'accomplish the “object stated 
in theToregoing Article the Society shall' carry on/tHc , 
following ehterprisesl- ' ' 

r. . Publication in* foreign languages of works re- 
lating to various branches of Japanese history. 

Translation of Japanese literary, works. 

.3.'' Publication in foreign, languages of works of 
JaparesD.lltoratuto and art. ■, - ■*. ' ' . 

.4.' Publication in foteign languages of a periodic.al 
.1 Rotating to Japanese literature and art. 
v'”. ,5. ■ Such steps as ni.ay be necess.ay for the introduc- •• 
■;tlon into Japan of the best literaturc'arid act of foreign' 
.countries;',-' ' 

6 .- •, Exchange exhibition.s of foreign and Jap.anese 
-art .objects to be -arranged between Japan and other 
countries. . ■ ■ ’ . 

■ .'Investigation and application of means neces- ■ 
.'saryjfor the maintenance and improvement of Japanese 
~ ' 

8.' Despatch to foreign - countries of qualified ’.pcr- 

• sohs for, the. study " and - investigation ' of. . import.ant 
^ maUers.reiating to or ‘arising put of the purposes of- the 

• Society. - , ■' . ’ 

: * ,9.;- Investigation and - appliciitidn of means' neces-. 


The Problem of a Filipino National 
- ■> j yv ! .Langraage.; i,';k .i, 
lu v'-Iudia thhproblem of an Indlau Ian- 
giiage' for the'; whole of India has-been dis- 
cussed foi* somh years; ' The Filipinos; also 
have their problem, of a hationariangnage. 
In. order indirectly to help in' the solution 
of 'that problern,y0tt'o Scheerer has coai- 
menced to, write, a series of articles in "the 
Philippine Pexpew on' ‘‘The Problem pf, a , 
National Language • for -’.the 'Philippine, 
Islands iu the Light of the , History; .of Lan- 
guages.’.! In the first article he; briefly tells 
the 'stories, -' of ..Greek, Latin, .Spbnish.and , 
T^rench, and' says by -way of introduction-: 

..’irhc- 'I'iiipmos: ar'e generally agreed- that ;; it- Ts' 
proper . that ■ the , national personality to- which -they ' 
aspire, should find its .. cxpressiotv in. one sole Jan-' -. 
guage which, spoken by all the native inhabitants . 
of the Archipel.’igo alike, will "form a 'strong bond 
aind make them . icel as one' people in all the mani- 
festations of their public, and private life, ■ ‘ : ■; 

..They .are not agreed, ’ However, as to wluch of the ■ 

.. native and foreign tongiies at 'pcrscnt spoken in the' . 
Islands-; should be that .natfo'rial language. On'acc'dunt' ' 
of 'theif descent and for ‘other reasons, some advocate ' 
■’ English and others Spanish, -and inasmucii as the great - 
rhass of the . people; continue speak their- 'owh -native , 
tongues or dialects,. there are' some who believe that the. 
Filipino , nationality 'would find its most genujne'j'cx- - 
pression in'a -native language, .although 'the adtecates' 
of- this,- idea; are' not,' very sure ■ with respect-'^ to the . 
manner in which the . large number' of vernacular,, ton- 
gucs now- existing; can be blended into onc unifbrm-. - 
'-language',.-'';',.;.'.-'!-.' T- i - 
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j apse ' of ; tiine causes, self-e'strangement ■ i itslpiiysicar-vehiclej has . tHoroughly . changed. , 
in conscious entities. ShoWto'an adult , 'The change' has'beeh'..,vec>v 'gradual, perhaps ■ 
y‘.;;y',-';a 'plioto^aph-.of -luS'-'infghcy; and-jt^- imperceptible:;' 'yet the metamorphosis; is ■ 
■:wpnld7be. hard' fbr’lum t'o discbver any. coniF'ycomplete. - 'f 'r .V 

-m'dh. feature's' bet\yeen ;:his..preseht a'nd-p'ast; ..The 'afor'esaid' flaw' Holds' equally gbodin . 
■^Materialise before hn'.qctbgenarian the; pranks';--, the case'" -of' ' corporate, 'and'- collectiye;. egos.' 
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/iuah. They become aliens to their ov.n ego-, 
strangers in their o .. 1 eyes, and urj -cogni- 
sable not to outsicitr.'- alone, but aEo to 
themselves. Ho>v diOicult for Lnc modern 
Greeks to beinne tliat among llieio vrere 
born and bred Pythagoras and ^Socrates, 
Plato and Aristotle, Homer and Sophocles, 
Galen and illppocrales i Is it eajy for 
rnodern Persia, to believe that she once 
produced poets of the enjir.ence of Satu and 
Jami, Hafiz and Omar ? Is it possmle for the 
preserA-dav Christian natii.’-s and the Japa- 
nese people to hortstly ler >nci;e their con- 
duct vvilh the teachings and conduct of the 
Christ and the Buddha respectively ? 

Islam is no e :^.ption to the rule, Ks 
large de%iation from Its original pattern is 
visible Eom inside as well as outside. For, 
in tlie mind of an average non-Muslm to-Jay 
the conception of Islam is nothing more than 
that religion ss the creed of hatred and vio- 
lence, of war and discord, and of intolerance 
and miUtarism. And the conception ol^n 
average Muslim himself regarding the nature 
of his religion hardly differs in any material 
respect from that of an outsider. In fact the 
more bigoted, the more intolerant and the 
more mUitant a Muslim, the greater is his 
sanctity in the popular estimate of his co* 
religionists. 

Such a religion can have but little in 
common with Satyagraha, i. e., the religdon 
of love, — the one must be directly oppo-ed to 
the ether. Yet the fact is that Islam not 
only encourages and supports Satj'Sgralia but 
is batyagraha in essence. Islam and Satya- 
^ graha are almost interchangeable terms. 

This would sound odd to those who have 
hitherto looked upon Islam as the religion of 
the .sword. So it is necessary that the subject 
should be dealt with at some length ; and 
* direct injunctions of the Quran are required 
to establish the almost complete identitv of 
Islam and Satyagraha. 

But first, what is Satyagraha ? Its consti- 
tuents, when analysed, are seen to be as 
follows ; ^ • 

Uncompromising loyalty to the truth, 

without wavering, vvithoul faltering, 

^ 2 . Absolute freedom from aeoresaion 

revenge and anger, , 

^ * 3* Endurance of all pains with perfect 

eguammity and cheerfulness. 

“ ' ' Willingness Ao suffer rather than' to 

inflict sulfenng on others. 


5 , Total abstinence from/viotee' even'll 
in case of self-defence, p r 

Kow', turning to the Quran, one finds 
introductory formula recurring at the opening 4 
of each chapter worded thus i — ^ ^ Y ' 

"In the name of Gad, the «ioi( Camp-sssmupt 
the Meniful." , ‘ j , I 

Note the words italicised. Does it staud' « 
to reason that the Book preachmg the 
of the sword should be so rosistent'oa 
two attributes of its Author ? ’ * 

Then the ciirsl Chapter opens, with h- 
words “Praise he to God, the Lord r 

creatures, the most Compassionate, the 
fch” The conte%t of the passage makes |tv 
quite clear that the Lord’s qualities of 
passion and mercy refer to “all creatutejitl 
and not ,to Muslims alone. Is iU VYithoA<^.j 
significance that this ali-cornpreliensiveueiW^ 
of the Lord’s mercy should be made the 
starting point of the Book ? ^ _ i v’|. 

Kevt, we come to the special jmbssps_4p^ 
the Prophet of Islam. What special f 

was he charged with ? What vv as the : 

of Iil'j mission ? The Quran answers fi’-I 
question in unequivocal terms : — . r ‘Vj- 

"We 5m\a not ssnl thee olhcry.ise, O Mohanti^.l 
than as a mercy unle sU ertatures” t sri, S, taS f. *' 

Can tiiere be a more effective wav’ ^ 
saying that the message of Islam is a JSS’"/ 
sage of peace and toleration, of harmony 
goodwill, of sympathy and brotherhood, 
waids the entire Universe, irrespectha 
sect and creed ? ’■V 

But apart from these general Icssorti ' 
universal sympathy and brotherhood, F; 
expatiate on which would be togobeyoayf 
the scope of this essay, vve have to 
the teachings of Islam when direct cecss^^p 
for the adoption of Satyagraha arise. 
one Is confronted with un righteous opposifi*^ ^ 
when one is wronged or oppressed and . 
one’s work of reform is subjected to rids^h” 
obstruction and prosecution ,* what course 
action doe.=; Islam prescribe on such 
sions ? * ‘'*vy 


The answer is plain and '’simple.^ 
be expressed in one word 
the sense in Engli.'sh -.can 'perhaps 
conveyed by “forbearance”,^ which has as 

I. It i> sad to note that none of 'tKe 
English translators of the Quran ( Sale, 

. aimer, etc. I lu\e been able to render <this 
;n unghsh eves fairly accurately. They 
interpret it as "patsence,’* “sveadfastness,” aud 

f 
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main ingredients, harmlessness, coolness and 
truth.® In times of the greatest distress Mus- 
lims are enjoined to ‘'seek help with forbear- 
ance and prayer” ( ii, Section 5 ). 

Muslims are commanded to practise as 
well as^ preach forbearance. Says the 
Quran ; — 

"O true believers, forbear and pteacli forbearance 
unto each other” ( iii, S. 20 ). 

God loves those alone who practise the 
virtue of forbearance : — 

"O ya Who believe, seek help with forbearance and 
prayer, for God is with those who forbear” ( ti, S. » 
19 ). 

And further : — 

"God Io\es those Who forbear” ( iii, S. 15 ). 

Only those who practise forbearance 
shall profit by the Lord’s blessings and 
faypurs, for they are the rightly-guided 
people ; — 

’'Convey good tidings to the forbearing, uho when 
a distress overtakes them only saj% "Verily wc are 
God’s and to Him shall we return." On them shall 
blessings be showered from their Lord and His mercy, 
and these are the rightly-guided men” ( ii, S. 19 ). 

The distinctive mark, according to tlie 
Quran, of good and right-minded people is 
that “they practise forbearance in times of 
distress, trouble and fear” ( ii, S. 22 ). , 

For forbearance the reward is unmeasur- 

'ed : — 

" Venly those who fotbc,ar shall receive their recom- 
pense without measure’’ ( \\\i\, S. 2 ). 

The habit ’ of forbearance is a proof 

vetence,” all of which Words have far narrower conno- 
tations ,than Siiir, which is the noblest quality of the 
soul. . 

I •' ^ 

2. It would be interesting- here to observe that ‘ 
according to the great Hindu divine Patanjaii the first 
accessory of I'oga is Forbearance, whicli he defines as 
follows 

"Forbearance consists in liarmlessncss, truth, ab- 
stinence from theft, continence and freedom from 
.av-irice" ( Voj^ Darsana^ Pada ii, Sutra 30 ). ‘ Vyasa 
in his authoriUitive commentary csplains "harmless- 
ncyi” as in no way and at no time wishing ill to any 
living being. And '(ruth’, he csplains thus — 

Word is spoken for the transference of one's 
thought to another, and as such if it is not deceptive or 
mFtaken or devoid of comprehension, then it is true ; 
hut It 's so only when it is used for the good of others 
and not for their evni. If being spoken as such it leads 
to the injury of others, then it would not be truths it 
would be a s-n .icd by this semblance of virtue the 
agent Would sufTcr endless troubles. Therefore one 
ought to tell the truth with a due ebnsideration of the 
. good of all bejngs. ’ 


against all doings ’of the enemy, and to the 
forbearing Muslims is given the following- 
assurance ; — 

"O believers, if you forbear in the face of all provo- 
cations and be not aggressive, their ( the eneraiea’ ) 
tactics cannot injure you in the least" ( in, S. 12 ). 

' ' It is natural to resent opposition and to 
long for retaliation ; yet forbearance on 
such ^occasions is a work of distinctive merit. 
For we read : — 

"O believers, you will surely have to hc.'ir much of 
evil speech from those who were given the Book before 
you and also from those who worship many gods , yet 
if v’ou fdrbcar and remain clean, that would be an act 
of very great courage" ( iii, S. 19 ). 

Further : — 

"Forbear on what bef.alls thee, for to do this is an 
act of very great courage’’ ( xxvi, S. 2 )- 

A very important proposition advanced 
by its chief protagonist, Mahatma Gandhi .. 
is that non-violent resistance is not only 
morally the most elevating, but in practice 
also the most efficacious, as it completely 
vanquishes the oppressor without any shed- 
ding of blood. The Quran strongly supports 
this, and promises certain victory to those . 
who forbear, however powerful their perse- 
cutors. Speaking of the great tyrant Pharaoh 
and of his erstwhile victims, the people of 
Israil, the Quran says : — 

"And We gav e to the people who had been render- 
ed weak the e.ibtern and western lands _ which We had 
blessed with fertility ; and the gmcious word’ot thy 
Lord was fulfilled on the children of Israil, because 
they had forborne : and Wc also destroyed the w orks 
and structures which Ph.1r.-20h and his people had 
erected and raised" ( vii, S. 16 ). ^ 

“Pharaoh was tlie very embodiment of 
tyranny and impiety. Islamic history does 
not know of any greater oppressor of the 
weak and tormentor of the righteous. '\'ot ' 
even in his case the messengers of righteous- 
ness were commanded not to do violence, 
but t(5 adopt the most amicable attitude. 
Moses and .Varon are definitely instructed 
to .“speak to him with gentle speech” 

( xx-12 ). And Moses ask.-, his people to 
practise* patience and forbearance* 

"Moses *aid unto his people, *.Vsk help of God .ind 
sufter pnt’Cntly ; the c.irth F God’s' " { vu, S. 13 ). 

The Apostles have always been noted for 
their quality of forbe.arance - 

"And remember Isma'-l, Edris and Dhuikfi, all 
steidfist in patience" ( xxi, S- G ). 

Whenever these emisslrie.s of God ftave 
been subjected so cruel peraeculiom,, they 
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have been directed to address tbeir enemies 
thus : — 

"We vdll conL-n-JS to bcir patiently xocr prri&n;- 
t!oa= (as -..e 'nave blthcito dace). It tne 

trestles to trust in God ' >' niv. S. a ). 

job was aa apostle wbo maintained pa- 
tience and perseverance tiirougb untold afflic- 
tions. Therefore his name cornea in ior spe- 
ciai praiae. 

'‘Verily, We found hlir. patient. _ _Hov c-xJIent a 
servant vitts he, one vr.'no turned to Us ’ ( \'c\vnsi, S- 4 )■ 

The storj’ of Joseph must be familiar to 
every intelligent reader and his ultimate 
glory and miracnfotis victory over the most 
adverse circumstances v^aa due, so says the 
Ouran. to his great povvera of patience and 
forbearance. When his envious step-brothers 
were awe-struck to discover on the throne 
the figure of Joseph r. horn they had plotted 
to nrurder. and had ver^,’ nearly succored in 
their designs, he remarked : — 

‘'A 3 e, i aa Josaph, and th'is L> try brother ( Ber.- 
fs-Tiic 1. Mot; hairs God iavaared us. For, u'ceso 
fearetb and tc:b-ars ( shall at length find relief ). Verily 
God vdH cjt suEer the reward of the righteous to 
perlsH" ( vli, S. lo ). 

Forbearance does not ar'tse oat of . help- 
lessness, It is not caused by want of power 
or means. It signifies one’s deliberate avoid- 
ance of retaliatory measures while they are 
within easy reach. The Quran takes special 
cure to emphasise this aspect of Uie ques- 
tion. David had been one of the mightiest 
sovereigns and he was forbearing withal. 
Addressing me Prophet of Islam in the 
second person alngular, the Divine Author 
obaerves — 

"Forbtar on Vvhal the enetnle, say, ar-d remember 
Our servant, David, c rvitr. $trorg cf Lat.dr’ ( •.wvii.. 
S. i). 

The persecution of the Apostle or Islam 
at the hands of Us people was so terffioie 
and persistent that even he had to be occa- 
sionally reminded of the virtues of forbear- 
ance. For instance r — 

“Sutler fkitlendy the caluructo which the inSdela 
Uter agalsit theer ( }_<, S, j. 

.Again 

"Basr patstntlj tiic cala-jicif-, agslfet il ec, and 
leave it’cm. abce sc a derem v-wy - ( Ivwd, S. 2 >.v 


And again ; — ^ 

•‘Forbear, and thy forbearance can be srrjgnt ,n 
none b'ut Cod ' { \vi, S. lO]. ' ^ ^ 

The abov'e is by no means an exba'js&e 
enumeration of ail the verses of the Quran 
enjoining forbearance, but is quite suHldeat 
to dispel the idea prevalent among the vast 
majority of iluslims and non-Muslims thai 
the doctrine of non violent resistance is 
foreign to the religion of Islam. The’ fact 
is just the reverse. It is the verv heart of the 
Islamic code of morals, and Gandhi’s Satya- 
■graha is in essence merely a re-enundatfon 
of the Quranic doctrine of sabr or forbearance.. 

In the field of ethics the utmost difficulty, 
is experienced where two apparently equally 
right causes of conduct collide. Confficl 
of duties is one of the greatest stumbling 
blocks in the world's systems of morals. 
is here that some of the best systems break 
down. To take an instance, a person Is being 
pressed by his father to do something which 
the former believes to be poaitixely immoral,-^ 
filial duty and the sense of right are pulling 
him in opposite directions. What is he to do 
on such an occasion ? An open rupture with 
the father, or submission to the wrong,. — these 
seem to be the only two alternatives. 

Yet Islam has the most perfect ’solution 
to offer, which effects a full adjustment bet- 
ween the individual’s liberW of 'conscience 
and his filial obligations, li enjoins upon 
the son, if his parents are pressing him to 
worship false gods, not to obey them in this 
matter, not to co-operate with them in this 
particular respect and to stand firm by his 
conviction ; yet also not to boycott them 
altogether, not to forget their claims upon 
him in all other respects and to behave 
himself , properly in general. 

■‘We have enjoined upon man to sbov, kindness to 
parent, ; but it thej’ striv e that thoa join that with Me 
of v.hich thou hast no knowledge ( i. e., other deities ) 
C'bev' them net’’ f X5,vx, S. j ). 

HVe hav e commanded ir.an concerning his parents. 
Kis mother carrieth him -Buh' weakness upon v.,eak- 
ftt=,5r Kcr until after two j'ears is he weaned- Be 
grateful to Me. and to thy parents. Unto Me shall 
all cprae, _ But it they importune ttec to join t'nat with 
Me ot which thou hast no knowledge, ob<w- them not 
but conn jct thvseif tovvaxtU them in th's wbtTd kindly” 
t xvd, S. 2 ). 


;. Thu mjticncn, .as tr._ xeader will recoein 
Tvrtenv phrasolog}-, U turuatnounl so saying. 
t%,ruist£! .'i . »i.em In a p-ccetul waj*. 


Co’jld any decision be in greater harmony 
with the spirit of Satyagraha ? Could any 
commandment be a happier combination' of 
Ircth and steadfastness on" the, one hand 
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and of filial obligation and respect on the 
other ? 

It should not he imagined for a moment 
that the scops of forbearance and forgiveness 
is restricted to the very special nature of the 
s relation between parents and their offspring. 
The passaglis quoted above amply prove that 
the teaching of tolerance, forbearance ^and 
forgiveness in Islam is all-comprehensive, — ■ 
its scope is not limited to one’s relatives or 
co-religionists. Friends and foes, the righte- 
ous and the erring, believers and infidels, 
can equally partake of the blessings of the 
Lord, who proclaims ‘<My mercy compre- 
hends every object" ( vii, S. 19 ). 

Abraham, "the friend of God”, who was 
the first Muslim and who is commended to 
the Muslims as an “evcellent model", and as 

to the most inhuman persecution, was 
constrained to raise his hands in prayer 
before God. But even then he did not 
pray for the destruction of his enemies, but 
only said, "He who follows me is mine, and 
as to him who belies me, Thou art Forgiver 
and Compassionate” ( xiv, S. 6 ). 

Another great Apostle, Jesus Christ, when 
he will be asked to answer on the day of 
Resurrection, for the sinfulness of his people 
who worship him as a Divinity, will not 
denounce them altogether, but will only 
remark, "If Thou chastise them, they are 
Thy creatures, and if Thou forgive them, 
Thou art Mighty and Wise” ( vi, S. 16 ). 

The Quran relates the stories of these 
Apostles as models for the, Muslims to 
imitate, and the lesson they carry with them 
is obviou-s. 


If lliere be still any doubt as to the 
identical teachings of Islans and Satyagraha, 

the sceptic ponder over the following 
Passage of the Quran narrating the story of 
Adam's two sons, Cain and Abel . — ■ 

"Relate to thern exactly the story of tlie two sons 
of Adam, when they each offered an oftermg;, arcepted 
ffom the one of them but not accepted from the other. 
I Thereupon ) the one ( burning with envy } said to the 
ofiier, ‘I will certainly slay thee.’ The other answered, 
'God only accepts from tho-is that fear Him. And 
even it thou stretch forth thme hand against me to slay 
mti, I will not stretch forth m\ hand .against thee to 
^Ay thee. Truly I fear God, the Lord of the worlds. 
*^.a, rather would I that thou shouldst bear iny sin 
nnd thine own sin, and thou become one of the com- 
panions of the fire, for that is tlie recompense of the 
uujust.’ But his { i.e., Cain’s ) passion suitered him to 
sKy his brother and he slew him and ho became one of 
tbnsc who perish" { vi, S. 5 ). 

Coak} even Gendhi's Sslya^cshn be meca 
^^tyagrahic ? The story is the very embodi- 
nient of the doctrine of suffering, of non- 
violence, and of patient forbearance. 

True, Islam is not at all times and on all 
occasions for non-violent and peaceful 
Satyagraha. On occasions it has .allowed 
J^had or resort to the pouer of arms. But 
the circumstances in which it becomes a 
duty are so exceptional, and the conditions 
ufider which it is allowable and the restrictions 
Which Islam imposes on its soldiery are so 
difficult to observe, — all of which points 
require a separate article for their exposi- 
tion, — that for all practical purposes Satya- 
gtaha may be regarded as the most powerful 
Weapon in the armoury of Islam. 

Abooi. Majid. 


THE PROBLE.M OF NATIONAL EDUCATION IN INDIA 


y/.e Prflbttv' of iVitiicitd fdticotion fiit/ia : 
by f s)pil Ra>. 1 ondon. Geurge Allen .and I'mvin, 
! td. ipjj. S. Ganesan ic Co , Mvidras. Pp. 256 
(w'.th an c .baustH-c b'b'iogr.aphv). 

T he book can be dhideii into two parts, 
the first containing the following ch.ap- 
. ters— -National Education {Introductory}. 

National fdenU. Broad Aims of Indian Educa- 
tion, tlie Problem, .iccupytng nearly one- 


third of the volume ; the second part may be 
^>aid to consist of the rest of the volume 
dealing with such subjects as physical and 
Vocational education, the teaching of patriot- 
Km in European and‘ American '•chools, Mr. 
Fisher’s scheme of national education in 
F.iigland. The first part is JFr. Lajpat Rat’s 
Own original contiibuUon, .and dcdtJedly the 
uiost interesting portion of the beok. The 
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second pare ma'mly consists ot ewracts^irorn 
books, speeches and reports not usuaiiy avdS - 
able to us in India, and contains many u.exul 
suggestions. We are entirely at one u.th 
thfluihorls exposition ot the true ann= anu 
ideals that ought to govern our o-tioo., no. 
onlv in matters educauonal. out in ei ..r . 
of life We have not =eea them s.ate^ with 
erreater boldness, precision and mastery ot 
Irasp, and it seems to us that the se-conu, 
fhird^ and fourth chapters of his boo.-. shouR 
be circulated by tiie million among our 
countrvmen in order to produce^ the ehect 
that ihev ought to produce i he autho. 
is a Hindm uho has traveiisd largely in Eng- 
land. Japan, and .\merica. and lias an intimate 
knovviedge of his countrymen, having ^uen 
a prominent pan in social, educational and 
political movements in upper Inoia. ^ He m 
moreover a thinker and an observer. It ^ ^0°' 
cf^quentiv of deep interest to sU Ov us to know 
what he believes to be the fundamental defects 
of our national character, defects whicn ren- 
der us unfit to take our rightful^ place in the 
march of life in comparison with_ the great 
modern nations tvhicb he has studied at close 
quarters. There are fevr among us who care 
to point oat these defects, for fear of losing 
popularilv. But the author’s love of the mother- 
land cannot be doubted, in fact the country 
has set its seal of approval on Hs patrioti.^m 
bv acclaiming him President ot the special 
session of the Congress just over. But while 
his Presidential speech on the Punjab atro- 
cities will be read and admired by thousands, 
his discourse on our true national aims and 
ideals will, we fear, find much fewer sv'm- 
pathisers in the present aggressive temper of 
, Hindu re% ivalists, and yet if w e can but look 
deeply enough, it is the adoption by the 
entire nation of precisely those aims and 
ideals, and not any tinkering political propa- 
gandistn, which wall make a second massacre 
of jalliatvwala Bagh utterly impossible. If 
- our national outlook on things in general be 
fundamentally sound, we cannot go far waong 
in detail, and can easily right the wrong ; if 
however oar aims and ideals are radically 
wTong, any amount of right-doing in patti- 
caiars will not remedy the unsoundness at the 
core, and our labours will prove fruitless like 
those of Sisyphus, and w'e shall have to begin 
^ anew from the very beginning. The 
i teeming millions of India are strong only in 

, ' auaibsrs ; they count for little else ia^the 
world to-day. But mere numbers do' not 


contribute to real strength ; i rofessor See.p> 
has trulv said that there have been -great 
populations cowering in abj^t 
LLries together who, if *ey cannot live, 
di^ and ‘'if they can only just live, t J 

five, their^ensibiiities dulled and hen 
very wishes crushed out by wwn.. - .z 
from this position of aoject misery that wa, 

have to rouse ourselves by 

efficienev. And the only sure -and lasting 

way of cultivating it is to build from thm 

foundations by taking stock ot our aims and 

ideals and 'overhauling taose which are 

radicallv unsound. A!-irr,lnab 

In the introductory chapter Mr. Lajpa 
Rai savs that our efforts at national educ- 
tion have hitherto bean more or less cha- 
racterised by sectarianism, and mstituBons 
iike the Dayanand AngloA ^ic CoU » • 


UKe tilt: 

Benares College, -’^digarn Codege, ime 
not, except by their failure, made ^y 
substantial contribution towcd| .tlie 
of the problem of ’-national education. pe 
then proceeds to discuss in the tollomno 

chapters what our national aims ClTthe 
are and ought to be. and we shall take the 
liberty 'to make extensive quotations ^ trom 

them. 

‘Some wiU say that sdvatsonis the ultirape^ead 
we deske But what is meant by salratson - ■■■ ■■ 
The real salvation b freedo-m fro-m misery, Ppp /' 
disease, ignorance, and slavery o. every p’J* V * 
this life, nowand here for oursdves, and , 

for our so-xessors .. .. some modern and 
men, who arp niether p.-iKis ' 

in most cases, do not lead_ a lue of 
holding up that ideal lor tne.r 

tiw most ancient literature ot tne Hindi^ mah^ 

CO mention, e-'xepi by far-fetehea imphca-son. _ 
Sannavasis. Alithe gr%t 
nast had propertj-, aswellasfamlhes. 
to live away fiom crowds for purposes ot 
for and Sarr.cdU and canceatration of Ttixna 

" or. the'ptohlems of Me. That condition was not an ena 
in itsHf. but a new socbl means for a soma. end. • 
“It was not a desire tor ilukn that led th^ 
to do it, bat the very social and acmirable 
of haping 


lumanuy uy ** 

proa.cms oi life. Look how this ideH vvns 
tn later times, until we taros to e.vaU a life of 
tveg- (renunchition ) as such and to place u at tw 
top of Ide's edifice as a goal, an end, ana a g 
bjuse .. .. today a good part of the radon (^roCms 
estimated at one-fourth), ha\.ng sba^nsdaL pro 
ductive ecoaonaic work, engages itself m prerab^ 


to tne seamnem ins^t o » , 

Eke the x\tya Samaf, the Brahrao Saraaj, anu tn 
Vivekananda Mission among the Hindus often tUi 
in the some direction .... 

"Nowjt must be owned that the presait awaken 
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ing, the protest against this tendency, owes its birth to 
foreign education, however godless it may - have been. 
Sometimes I feel' thankful for its very godlessness. 
But for this education there might have been no 
awakening, or to be more accurate, the awakening 
might have been indefinitely delayed^ To my mind 
the first need of India is the absolute destruction of 
this tendency towards the negation of life. It is the 
fundamental basis of our whole national weakness 

"What India needs is an earnest, widely spread, 
persistent effort to teach and preach the gospel of life. , 
That life Is real, precious, earnesi, invaluable, to be 
pri.£ed, preserved, prolonged and enjoyed, is not so 
obvious to our people as it should be. Not that the 
Indians do not value Iwng ; not that they have no 
respect for life as such ; nay, in fact some of them 
care for life so much, as to preserve inferior lives even 
at the sacrifice or the detriment of human life.'* 
The vast bulk of them prefer mere living to honour- 
able living 

"The attempt to live in the past is not onl^’ futile > 
but even foolish ; what we need to take , care of is the 

future .Personally, I „yield to none in my respect 

for the ancient Aryans. I am as proud as any one 

else of their achievements but I cannot shut my 

eyes to the fact that the world has since then .advanced 
much further in knowledge. And if knowledge is 
wisdom, then we must presume also that the world is 
wiser today than it was three thousand years ago 
I would beg of my countrymen not to be carraui off 
their feet by the praises which the foreigner sometimes 
bestows On our literature and on our system. Some 
of them do so out of sheer disgust with their own 
systems of life. They do not wait to make proper 
comparisons, but rush from one extreme to another ; 
others only mean to pay a generous compliment. 
Some perhaps mean mischief. We should not be 
affected either by their praise or fay their condemna- 
tion. We are in a critical period of our life, and it 
behoves us to weigh things in tneir true perspective .. 

"With the 'discovery* of Sanskrit and the literature 
contained therein, ...the European world began to 
appreciate the achievements of the ancient Indians in 
the domain of thought and knowledge quite enthusias- 
tically, and the Indians themselves rose one morning 
to find that the best minds of the world recognised 
in them the descendants of men who were their 
equals in brain power of every kind. This mused them 
considerably in self-estimation, and they began to use 
the gre.atness of their p.ast as a lever and as an inspi- 
ration for aspirations of greatness in the future. In 
this thej' achieved a notable success. The renaissance 
in India is its outcome. 

. "In this process, however, some of us lost the sense 

''^Compare Vincent Smith, The Early Uisiory of 
Iridta, end. Ed. : "Jn practice, indeed, the .sanctify 
of animal was placed before that of hum.an life ; and 
the absurd spectacle was witnessed of a man being 
. put to death for killing an .animal, or even for eating 
meat [p. 165] ..It is recorded by contemporary testi- 
mony that ip the seventh century king Harsha, 'who 
obviously aimed at closely copying the institutions ^of ’ 

, Asoka, Q'd not shrink from inflicting c.apitnl punish- 
ment without hope of pardon on any person who d.ared 
to Infringe his commands by slaying any lir ing thing, 
or using flesh as food in . anv part of 'his doniinkinV' 

Cp. iffj. ' 


of proportion. In our anxietj- to reph to our critics 
tit for tat, we began to make extravagant claims for 
our ancestors, and to trace to India all that is good, 
true and' beautiful in the wprld. Even this, perhaps, 
would not have mattered, had we not started making 
extravagantly disparaging statements about modern 
civilisation, thus claiming for ourselves a sort of mono- 
poly in truth, and wisdom and art 

' “A people constantly belittled by the foreigner, 
as well as by their own leaders, gets no chance of 
cultivating the necessary qualities of self-respcct and 
self-confi^nce. People wanting in those qualities are 
on the surest road to decay and annihilation. Hence 
the necessity, the absolute necessity, of counteracting 
the evil effects of such sweeping denunciations of all 

out institutions But the process ot self-praise and 

the glorification of our past has its dangerous side 
also. It has the tendency of making us look to the 
past, rather than to the future, thus sometimes blinding 
us to the progress which the world has made since 
ancient Aryan times. 

"If modern truths ( truth is truth and is neither 
ancient nor modern) are to be tested by the sanctions 
of the ancient times, and to be promulgated only if 
they accord with the teachings of our Rishis, then woe 

to India Ta reject tliem [modern improvements] 

because of their being opposed to, or inconsistent with 
the dicta of the ancient Rishis, is blocking the road to 
progress. No progress is conceivable unless we have 
an open mind and do away with the superstition that 
all truth was revealed to us in the beginning of the 
world and that all that was worth knowing was known 
to our ancestors, and that they ha d said the last word 
on alt questions, be they religion, or sociolog>’, or 
politics, or economics, or art, or even science. " It is 
essential that we should realise that we arc living in a 
new world, a world quite different from the one in 
which our ancestors lived, in many respects much 
more advanced than the latter, in soma respects 
possibly not so advanced. Our progress will de- 
pend on our capacitj' to strike the golden mean and 
to preserve a well-balanced attitude towards the past 
and the present, with the determination to chalk out a 
future for ourselves greater than our past. Under the 
present circumstances there is little danger of our 
enemies succeeding in persuading us to bciicv e that 
wc are an inferior race, or that we have nothing to be 
proud of in our past, or that we lack the necessary 
quality of adjusting ourselves to the needs and require- 
ments of the present. On the other hand there is some 
danger of our being self-complacent by o_»‘eresti!nating 
the merits of our own civilisation to the disparagement 
ot the modern. We cannot be too much on our guard 
against this danger 

"We have to" be very careful against self-compla- 
cenev', self-conceit, and an assumption of perfection In 
our institutions and ideas. Not to be alive to our 
weakntisscs, to the correction of our social standards, 
to the degeneration of our religious values, and to the 
reactionary and evan barb.arjc nature of some of our 
customs will be a fatal hindrance to progress. We 
must go to the root-causes of the same to apply fimda- 
menfit cures. In our m.irch onward, we sh.all liave 
to destroy a good deal before we can put up new 
structures" necessary for our progress and warthy of Cue 
po'-ition in the family of nations. We cannot assume 
that everything ancient was perfect and ideal. Sjmc 
of the idc.is held by our ancestors fiave been proved to 
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be vvTong ; v.ehave to icadj’-st then. Sonic of tl’Cir 
methods 'were faultv : v.e have to improN'C upon them. 
Some of th'tr instUot^ns, xsrj- welUsuitei to the.r age 
and conditions, are .obsolutrly unsuited to inedetn 
conditions of life : \\ e must replace them. We do^ net 
want lt> be a mere copy of our ancestors. We utssi to 
be belter. With that object we have to revalue out 

standards and ideals W'e do cot v’.ant to be 

English or German or American or Japanese ; true, 
vve want to be Indians, but modern, up-to-date, pro- 
gressive Indians, proud oE our past and aspiring to a 

greater and a nobler future, 

"There are some good people in India who do, now 
and then, talh of the desirabdity of their country 
lead'ng a retired, isolated, and self-contained life. 
They pine for good old daj 3 and v. sh them to come 
back. They sell books which contain this kind of 
nonsense. They wTite poems and songs, full of soft 
sentimentality. 1 do not know i.-hether they are idiots 
or traitors. I must warn my countrymem most 
solemnly and earnestly to beware of them and of that 
kind of literature We must realise once for all that 
sxa coiintry no thfibce al thr? yJsrhe s5?.t, iveder aordrso 
oonditions, hve an .solated and self-contained hfe, even 
if she des'res to do so The world would not let us 
alone, cviin if v.’c wished to be let alone . .Ictus 
undMStand once for all, that under modem conditions 
cf iife,_ the ^tinetion betvieen this country and the 
others is destined to be inucli less than it used to be 
before the introduction of steam and electridty in 

human aSairs .The world is tending to become 

one family weak, backv.-ard, efieinimte, soft, un- 

adaptable people v.'ill e.ther be exterminated in the end 
or will continue to be exploited by others Lingu- 

istic and climatic differences will remain, buvsocwl and 
political and economic differences v.hll disappear or at 
any rate will be effectively lessened... This great war 
has proved the intensity of e-xisting natio.nal differences, 
but in my judgment it has also established the oneness 
of humanity and the probability, in the not verv re,note 
future, of world unity’ and a v.orid culture. "...One 
, can have no idea of ho^ fast Japan L being European- 
ized. One may deplore it, one may rebuke the 
Japanese for adoptmg Japanese mar.asts, but the fact 
remains that the Europeans could not and cannot help 
it. The proc^ is almost universal .. ..... Fear of 
Europe will unite .Asia, and then the fear of Asia in its 
turn vdll bring about the unity of Europe and .Asia. 
With .Asia and Europe ' united' the world becomes 
one *' 

Mr. Lajpat Rat is Strongly opposed to the 
idea of making Sanskrit a general medium of 
instruction and uplift. In his opinion, the first 
aim of a national system of education should 
be to destroy our fatal tendency towards the 
negation of life, towards belittling it and 
killing desire with a view to escape from the 
, pain of rebirth which almost all of us believe 
in. Sanskrit literature "is overfull^ with this 
false view of life’s aim,^’ and the attempt to 
resuscitate its wholesale stud)' is "a flagrant 
misuse of energy’^ ?-nd "deserves to fail." .As 
-j to national methods of education ( the ia! 
system], it will be a folly to revive them. 


“They arc out of date, .iiul .antiquated. To 
adopt them will be a step backward and. not i 
forward." It is bound to harm the general 
efficiency of the nation. When Macaulay 
W'-roLe in favour of the Western system of ^ 
education, “vve are mighty glad tljat the 
system then prevalent was rejected in favodr ^ 
of the Western school system. The degeneracy, 
which has resulted from the latter would have 
been greater and much worse if the former 
had received the sanction of the State and had 
been adopted. The present school sy'stem ii. 
atrocious, but the ancient syatera was better 
Galy in certain respects. The relationship oi 
the' Guru and CUa supplied tlie human, 
element which is now missing, but on the 
other hand it had a tendency to en.‘-lave the 
pupils* mind. "The discipline enforced was 
ioo strict; too mechznica), and too empiiiczh 
The religion taught was too formal, rigid and 
narrow.” The habit of slavish submission to j 
authority cannot be acquired without inflict- 
ing awful injury on the manhood and woman- 
hood of the nation. Besides, bringing up 
hoys and girls in a hot -house atmosphere of 
isolation, as in the Gurukula, keeps them ig- 
norant of the conditions of actual life, and ren- 
ders our future citizens unfit for the battle of 
life. If we want their character to develop, 
Instead of 'segregation, they should be brought 
Up together, so that when 'they grow up- tliey 
may aot succumb 'to the first temptation they 
Co.meacross, "I come to the conclusion, there- 
fore, that any widespread revival of the an- 
tient or medieval systems of education is un- 
thinkable. It will take us centuries back, and 
i am certain that the country will not adopt 
it. *' 

^National education, Mr. Lajpat Rai re- 
peats, is'not education in Sanskrit literature. 

"Let me say once far all, that except for historical 
purposes, it is sheer and unjustifiable waste of time to 
. fcist on the dissemination of theories that have been' 
Uiperseded bv and discarded in favour o£ others proved 
to be better and truer than the former.... [The 
Dharmashastras j are full of crude, absurd, iocons'stqnt, 
diametrically antagonistic views and theories. We 
cannot afford to tax the mental ca^city of our children 
by placing in their hands the current editions of 
Manu, Narada and Apasthamba, wjthout subjecting 
them to major' operations. They must form a part, 
of the courses of higher study... A study of the modern' 
laws, of civics, of the modem world, of the forms of 
government prevailing in other countries is a sine 
qua non of future progress on health) lines.” 

This Is necessary because 

"The Indian mind has fer some centuries been more j 
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or less in a state of captivitj. The strict regulated life 
of the and the shaM, the rule of the priest, the 

lack of opportunities for education, the constantly 
disturbed conditions of the country, the philosophical 
"pessimism of the creeds and the cults, the belittling of 
life fay centuries of monasticism and asceticism, all had 
for sometime combined to make life in India static 
rather than dynamic. Voices were from time to time 
raised .against the gross forms of norship and ritu<al 
followed fay the ‘ people, but they were not powerful 
enough to make an effective crusade against ignorance. 
The result is that the India of the last thousand years 
has been more decadent than progressive— often going 
backward, rather than forward.” 

We must remember that “not being popu- 
lations, but sound, efficient, integrated popu- 
lations, are potentially progressive,” and that 
as the Rt. Hon’ble Mr. Fisher, President of 
the Board of '^Education, said, “the capital of 
a country does not consist in cash or paper, 
but in the brains and bodies of the people who 
inhabit it.” 

On the subject of patriotism, the author 
remarks. 

"No scheme of national education m Indi.i could 
he complete without including the active teaching of 
patriotism and nationalism .as a regular subject of 
study. In this" niattcr ne should borrow a leaf out 
6f the book of 'Europe. Every European country, 
and the United St.ites also, makes it a point 'to 
cultivate the spirit of patriotism through its schools. 

In every living community inspired by n.ational 

ideas and ambitions the national consciousness ex- 
presses itself through the school as perh.aps through 
no other institution.” 

Mr. Lajpat Rai quotes from a book show- 
ing how patriotism is taught in French schools 


by giving direct instruction on the following 
points: (i) love of France, (2) the military 
spirit and the obligatory service, (3) the duty 
of cultivating physical courage, (j.) the neces- 
sity of taxation for national welfare, i 5) loyalty 
to republican principles and ideas of democracy 
and the like. On the question of Indian loyalty, 
Mr. Lajpat Rai observes as follows ■ 

"Out loyalty must be rational, reasoned, and 
sincere. Let me make it clear that any attempt to 
enforce' the teaching of loyalty to the established 
British Government in India such, without point ng 
out the road to make it truly national and truly 
democratic, will end in fiasco.” 

We shall conclude our extracts with 
the following observations of the author on 
cosmopolitanism versus nationalism : 

"Vague, undefined, inSeferminate cosmopolitanism 
Is often a disguise for gross selfishness and a life of 
Sensuous inactivity. \Va cannot do better than 
Caution the younger generations of Indians against 
the fallacies ot the cult of vague cosmopolitanism. 
Sometime ago, when addressing a meeting of a Cosmo- 
politan Club att.ached to one of the famous Universi- 
ties of America (Columbia), the present writer took 
occasion to point out that while cosmopolitanism 
meant something noble when coming from the mouth 
of an Englishman or American, in the mouth of a 
Hindu or .a Chinese ( there were Hindus and Chinese 
in the gathering ) it means only an attempt to escape 
the duties which patriotism fays on them, t^'hilo I 
respect the former, I added, for their cosmopolitanism, 

I despise the latter for their lack of patriotism. For 
them it will be time to become cosmopolitan after 
they have cultivated patriotism and raised their res- 
pective countries to the level of other independent, 
self-con~cious, self-respecting n.ations.” 

PoniTicra. 


TO.RxkBINDRANATH T.VGORE 


■Mine be eyes of youth 

That have seen the western sun 

Through cofd, skies his long course run ; 

Bcclcing after Trnth 

They have watched the western noon 

Reach and pass her highest moon. 

But those deeper skies'" * 

Of the East,, where, poets say, 

Phcche turns the night to day', 

Are wrapt hy distance far away 
From my woud'ring eves. 


Thou hast lived full years, 

Thou hast climbed up Wisdom O XI m 
And thy mind is calm and still 
Youth is full of fearSv 
Nor pain nor trouble brooking 
Goes, like a lover, looking 
For the golden clay. _ , 

, Yet, O Seer, declare it now. 

Dost thou see the dawn’s red gloxv 
Turning into gold the snow 
' On hills far awav ? 

.N. 
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extent. We do not I'' 

xhtit jt is just nr; ea^rV for nn W 

i,uccccd In iudui.try and canuncrcc m Ifidj, 

as it is fai 

the hitter can get hdij ^ 

the Govcrnrocflt iVyariincnls concern^ 
Sil aL iiuanclul (-^dities rum ba^. 
inoic easily than thetormer ^'‘bat m ^ 
is that tve have not tought 51s «bstnmte^ 
and slrcnuouslv against . 

ought to have dune. And we have not c-e 
cised. for the sake of safeguarding 
nomic position, eica the 
of watchfulness which bf « 

defending or winning ”f„ that 

that the purrcnt state of things is that m 

vast arcaJ the foreigner has J>btamal^co«^ 
cessions which have made him , 

of t “ sikmtioa so far a. tire »uaral Md 
vegetable resourcca of those areas 
ccr^ed * and no amount of dcdamalion oJ 
BtT'’iffht talk or righteous inthgai^tipa on 
o^ partraadirlodgaWm. But all -s ao 

lost We should make every edortto laM 
lose, 'ly- j. .Q ^g.. and 

possession of, keep lor ourowM 

B!°Ll™k?orhi?aadr«t Mr. Cbakra- 

,o.ti quoted 

caxnesc. Oiiti^poken > 5 : 

Britishers call the exploitation of the Kalph Inge, Bean of o . • 

a tprt. 'll resouvccs of the country “devcloo- .•u- a.vK; not till the accession of George lU 

u . d w ;,i^ns» in our nuniberb became rapid, 
that tlie have thought of 

No one imti j, as the embodiment 

Of\l^“food nrorenlcr^^^^ - the sixleemUi 
cOTtury, found our conuirviucn as la.y 
Sniirds’ : most foreigner mctc struck 
oSr foudness for solid tood and sli 


Mr. B. Cliakravarti’s Address. 

Mr. B. Chakravartl’s addtess as chair- 
man of the Reecpllou Committee of the 
speci.al session of the Congress ivas a 
staightforward and court' geous utterance. 

Xn his opinion, 

The Britisher came to ^ this country as a 

commercial adventurer and has ,slaj cd here as. 
acommerciaUvploiter. Tins eau<ic u the ron. 
cause and aflcctsthe vert’ life of our people, ue 
hat c been decaying =ince a \erj long time past 
as a race, but to-day we are threateaeo with 
not race.<’tc.adi.nce _ ouU’, but almost wita 
po=ithc ratc-evlmetioa. While m the otycr 
parts of the civdiricd world, birth -i ate is bicauily 
increasing in relation to death-rate, in innous 
parts of India our death-rate U increasing and 
birth-rate simnltantously dwmd'mg downier 
after year. In the course ot a few ccnttiiies, 
unless we arc able to find me.aus to reverse 
these figures as we see in the other countries of 
the world, wc shall be oiertakeuby the fate ot 
ilie .American Imliaasor the Anstr.aliau hushing. 
Ecouoinicallv ever since the British came to this 
country there has Ix'cu an almost open war 
carriui on by the representatives 01 Bnnsb 
cocnniercial "interests agaimst the economic 
intertsts of the people of this country. When the 
British came to India, we were- both an agricul- 
tural and a manufacturing nation. But they' 
deliberately killed onr manufactures, because 
they found it impossible to compete on fairttnns 
w'ith these. 


"X 


material resources of the country “develop 
ment.“ Deyelopraent it, no doubt, is ; 
but it is the foreigners tvho have profited 
most by it, the people of the country 
getting only the wages of labour for the 
most part." Mr. Chakravarti’s reading of 
the economic situation is correct so_ far asit 
goes and it goes almost as far as it ought 
to ; only he shouldhave added thatlndian^ 
in all provinces should have followed the 
example of the Par-sis and other classes of 
the inhabitants of the -Bombay presidency 
engaged in industries and trade, and not 
taken their economic defeat as a settled 
fact. When there is economic usurpation, 
both parties are to blame, as in political 
-usurpation, though not to the same 


! 1 & 

__ by 

our fomlness lor suiiy, 

The industrial revolution came upon us saddc 
^ - it ebSged the whole face of the county 
-fud 4 e apparait character of the peopR- 
Vn<. far future our descendants may look back 
?non the neriod in which we are living as a 
Strang? episode which disturbed the natural 

habits of our race. . +i.„ nUmder 

••The first impetus was given by the P‘^“^ 
of Bengal, which, after the w 

flowed into the country m a broad sweam l 

about thirty years. This _ ill-gotto p, ,• jj 
played the same part in stimulutmg ivngn 
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industries as the ‘five milliards,’ extorted from 
France, did for Germany alter 1870.” 

There, is not the least doubt that the 
plunderers did a shameful thing. But it 
iWas an indelible disgrace for our ancestors 
also that they were so weak, disunited 
and foolishly selfish as to make it possible" 
for a handful of foreigners to plunder and 
enslave them. The Bengal plunder enabled 
England not only to enrich herself by com- 
merce and industry, but also to enlarge 
her Empire by conquering many foreign 
lands. The sin of all these enslavements 
rests partly on the head of Bengal, as it 
does almost entirely on that of England. 

Mr. Chakravarti is right in holding 
that the main purpose for which Britain 
maintains her political supremacy in India 
by military domination is commercial 
supremacy, which means the economic ex- 
.ploitation and enslavement of the people. 
And when the people of a country are eco- 
nomically exploited they suffer from chro- 
nic malnutrition, which makes them power- 
less from a military point of view. Says 
Dean Inge (quoted by Mr. Chaliravarti) 
in his Outspoken Essays, p. 94 : 

“A nation may be so mttcli weakened in phy- 
sique by underfeeding as to be impotent from' a 
military point of view in spite of great numbers : 
this is the case in India and China. Deficient 
nourishment also diminishes the day’s work. 

“If European and American capital goes to 
China and provides proper food for the work- 
men, we may have an early opportunity of 
discovering whether the supporters of the 
Leagne of Nations have any real conscientious 
objection to violence and bloodshed. We may 
surmise that the European man, the fiercest of 
all ^leasts of prey, is not likely to abandon the 
weapons which have made him the lord and 
the bully of the planet. He has no other supe- 
riority to the races which he arrogantly des- 
pises. Under a regime of peace the .Xsiatic would 
probably be his master.” 

The speaker endorsed every word and 
suggestion of the Punjab Report of the 
Congress Sub-Committee. 

I am struck with wonder and admiration as 
often as I consider the fulness and clearness of 
evidence upon which it has been based, the care 
and scrnpulqus firmness with which the evidence 
'has been sifted, the force and cogency with 
which facts have heen marshalled, and the'hroad, 
massive intpartiality which characterizes its 
findings. My only, quarrel with the report is 


that 'its recommendations are too mild and 
lenient ; that iu its anxiet 3 ' to avoid overstate- 
ment it has been guilty of some considerable 
understatement ; and that having marshalled 
its facts with inimitable force and vigour, it 
stops short of the conclusions winch it might 
legitimately have drawn. And this I say, not 
simply as a public man interested in the full 
threshing out of matters of grave and public 
importance, but also as a lawyer having some 
little experience of the handling of proof and 
the drawing of conclttsions. 

As regards the Hunter Committee Air. 
Chakravarti asked ; 

Why were sundry individuals permitted to 
give evidence in camera ? and why were not 
men like Boswortli-Smith and Frank Johnson 
promptly cheeked and brought to book by the 
President in the midst of their gross and flip- 
pant impertinences ? Or are we to suppose that 
the English members of the Committee — them- 
selves treated with all consideration — enjoyed 
the insults that were put upon their Indian 
colleagues'? Above all, why did Lord Hunter 
refuse to receive the Congress evidence, when, 
on the 30 th of December, after the release of 
the Punjab leaders, Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malavyia as well as the Punjab leaders them- 
selves ofiered to lead evidence at their disposal ? 

The speaker’s disproof of “the cuckoo 
tcry that the Punjab was in a state of open 
rebellion” was thoroughly convincing. He 
also showed that there was no case for 
the continuance of martial law in the 
Punjab. As regards the plea that General 
Dyer acted from “an honest belief ” and 
“a mistaken sense of dutv”, he said : 

i 

“I protest against these expressions, not 
simply because they arc false, but becaxise tliey 

are a prostitution of holy and sacred phrases 

What honesty, what duty, was there in tliis 
naked act of 'unmitigated butchery ? -And why 
should Mr. Montagu and the Government of 
Lord Chelmsford seek to cloak the hideous bar- 
barity of the deed hy expressions of sanctimo- 
nious hypocrisy ? Whether yoii punish Dyer or 
not is your own concern ; it hes between j'on 
and yoiir conscience : but we must protest 
against this impudent attempt at blufbng the 
world with pious phrases.” 

The Punjab debates in Parliament show 
“tliat the British public, at least the 
British governing classes, care nothing 
for the -wrong of India ; but they care 
much for the wrong or fancied wrong of 
one of their own race. The little finger* of 
General Dyer is worth more to them than 
many hundreds of Indian lives.” They 
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barbarous puuislimcuts au'l iiumiHaiious on tut 
l>eojiIe of rise I’uajab. 

(f^) I charge him at Jea&t with biiug an 
accessor},' after the event of the jalHanwnla 
BagU massacre. By his unqualified approval of 
the JaliiainvaJa Bagh massacre he snade him- 
self responsible for all tJie outrages cominittcd 
bv the Martial BawadtRinLtrators hi pursuance 
of his policy. 

I charge him tvith iiaviug connived at 
perfectly illegal exactions Uoin the people of the 
Punjab in tlic shape of ijuniiixc fine*- and 
pusalties. 

(nri) 1 charge him n ith culpable neglect of 
duty in not going to Amritsar, first on the 3 1 ih 
after the deplorable events of the 10th, ami then 
oathelllh after the rja«sr,crc at thcjallian- 
wala Bngh. 

i.vii) I charge him, la'^Uy, with having 
extorted addresses from the people of the 
Punjab, on the cv e of his departure, by illegal 
and mean threats, one of them h.aving been 
altered in a material particular when in the 
custody of his nimioue, and having meale a 
dishonest use of them in his defence in England. 

Air. Rai has proved these charges to the 
hilt. Much of the evidence which he has so 
ably marshalled Is known, but one or two 
points may be repeated- Witli regard to 
the banking crisis of 1913, he says 


The Banking Crisis was brought aliout by an 
unholy alliance of the oiScials of the Punjab 
Government and some personal enemies of Lala 
Harkishan Lai, the chief figure in the then 
industrial life of the Punjab. I was at that time 
on the Diifcctorate of the Panjab Rational 
Bank, the only Indian Bank that sarv ivtd that 
crisis, and had, by personal knon ledge, oppor- 
tunities of observing how frequently those 
Indians who had emrineerecl the crisis,” waited 
upon a cerfcaia official representative of the 
Panjab Government. The Panjab Government 
did practically nothing to relieve the snGeruigs 
that were caused by the crisis and, when the 
Panjab Rational Bank applied to the Govern- 
ment for an assurance of help in case of need 
they 'sent a reply that large sums of mouev 
had been placed at the, disposal of the Bank of 
Bengal to give relief when and where needed. 
The Panjab Rational Bank then applied to the 
Bank of Bengal for similar assurance, offering 
Goyermnent Promissory notes as security 
uLich they flatly declined to give. The impre^ 
sion that was left on our minds was that the 
bureaucracy _was very happy at the misfortune 
that had befallen the Province and that as far 
as it lay in their power they would do nothing 
to relieve this distress. While relief was promptly 
and freely given to European establishments, 
every Indian estahlhhiatat was allov,-ea to go 
imder for want of timely aid and presumably for 
moral effect.” There was thus no help hut to 
conclude that it was intended to crush all the 


iiHiustml and finaricia! e!Utlpri^c in the 
ince, vyiih -a view to leniove any vestige oi 
econoinie jiuIcpeiKltnce th'it had found etprit- 
hson. 'J'iic Banking Crisis made as rcaljte, ns 
perhaps v,e had never before reaisVed, the abso- 
lute helplessness to whicl: v.e bad Ijccu redneed 
by the present syMein of Govemrneui. Wc fcit 
the situation keenly which had made itpo&rihb 
for the torelgn copiUilists to impose upon m not 
only timir system but also their terms uatl thetr 
business, by the n^e of the very moneys^ that 
were realized Ctotn by the Ooverment in tin 
shape of revenues. Wlien the indastrial Com- 
mission vjsitcii the Punjaln* these and 
facts were related to them by Lala Harkishcfl 
Lril in b.is ctsdenee , and on some ComroiaSOKet 
xeminding him if he realized what he was saying, 
he teplied by an emphatic Vts.' 

If the cases of the numerous persons 
tric-cl jiader mttrtiai law could be const* 
dcrod iudividnally, the grave injustice doae 
to mOi>i of them, if not to all, could be 
brought out. But as that is impracticable, 
the following paragraph will give some 
idea of the wrong done to the people as a 
whole > 

In nil 2.j37 persons v.'cre tried before different 
Courts under the hlartial Law regulation, of 
whom l&Oi were convicted, /e., about 72 per 
cent. If we compare the result with the per- 
centage of convictions in ordinary Courts and 
the percentage of convictioa.s in cases arising out ' 
of the South-Western riots of 1915 (viz., 700 
out of -J 000), We will see the difference betweea 
ordinarv trials and trials before the Martial 
Law Tribunals of 1919, The main purpose of 
Martial Law, as stated by official witnesses 
before the Hunter Committee, was the speedy 
trial of these oiTcndtrs. 

Mr. Lajpat Rai's address contains 
sufBcient facts to prove that Sir Michml 
O'Bwvcr’s “idea was to get rid of every 
political leader, actual or poteuiial, and 
have the Punjab entirely- at the mercy of 
the bureancracy.” 

Having concluded bis indictment of the 
tj-rant of tlie Punjab, the President said 

It is our duty also to repadiate as emphati- 
call}* as we can tlie fundamentally erroneous, I 
was going to say, vicious and Prussian concep- 
tion which found frequent expression in Sir 
Michml O’Dn-yer’s speeches, that the securitj* of 
life and property is the primary duty of Govern- 
ment. The security of life and'property is only 
a means to an cud. tVhat is the end ? The 
uplifting of the .human race and its progress 
towards the fnJlness of freedom, which means 
towards diviniri*. PEACE IS A GOOD THING, 
BUT LIFE IS STILL BETTER, says Rabindra; 
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riatE.Tagore ■ ih; one ' of liis:, essays'; on . Nation- 

’.'.If the Britiph rtilers'of ’India {propose .tb. 'give 
tts mere security of life anthprbperty'hy denying' 
ns -honour , and; liberty, I'wc .must refuse' to have * 
th'em. ' THERE IS-NO- LIFE WITHOUT FREE- 
DOM AND ..THERE IS : NO 'FREEDOM WITH- ' 
OUT .ySWARAJYA*’.- OR,SELP:GOVERNMENT. 

, He has paid' a tribute- bf re6pecfc\.. to. ’. the', 
riumerbus men, .worue'uv -and cltildren who, 
as soon .as -the .first, shock was oyer, 
y ‘recovered almost instaittatieously.i” ■ ' -/ 

•.-/‘‘Those who .were. arrested and prosecuted 
behaved most heroically, those whom they had 
left hehind, including little children and women, 
bore their miHorhines nobly, ’• 

■' the eternal "lory of Indina womanhood, 
Ratah Devi defied the curfew order of General 
Dyer,' -and .watched .'.all night; by the corpse of 
;her dead husband in'the JaUiariwala Bagh. . The 
boys whd’were accused of waging war’ against 
His.Majcsty the King, never showed . the' riight- 
'est anxiety about their lives. ' • . ''w. ' .' 

, "Ofthe victims of official aggression , there is , 
•one .man whose name I'must mention, who by' 
.his cool and' calm beba'riourj his bold and 
; defiant attitude, his mauly notions of self-respect 
[and/; honbiif,. his ' stoic: indifTcrence to consc- 
Jhitehces, set an example for others and earned, 
tiie 'everlasting respect; of his countrymen. I 
■prefer, ' of course, fo'Lala Harkishen Lai. 

: •• “Haring passed through the' fire of Martial 
Ldw,' the Punjab is today purer, stronger, more 
. advanced, more determined, more patriotic and 
very much more united.; The so-callcd backward.- 
, -Muslim masses are vying, rrith their Hindu • 

. countrymen in showing a united political front,, 
and'tbe. Sikhs (young and old) hre outdoing 
'-themselves. vNo^ words can describe tbeir enthu-' 

.. siasm for political regenriation and their readi- . 

' ness' to suffer and sacrifice. • - ', • 

\ ,Tlf .Martial -Law. has .produced ' sneh... good 
results, in 'the Punjab itself,' it.'has''donc -still-, 
greater [wonders in .the- canse..of Indian unity.', 
•'The p'olitical consciousness of the people of India \ 
Hias advanced by at'least ten years.’’’ •• 

The'sbeond qnestiou’"that was referred 
.to ,the, special sesrioii of the Congress "was 
.:.the question;of-th'e Khilafat. ‘ 

™hhoas oLdur-Muslim,- 'counttymen 
- are -stirred over it,-; The ; question ■, has” two 
: .‘aspects r'.the religious liud/ihe political. -We' of 
ladiaii National Congress bare -no Jiirisdic^. 
.'.tibh.to go into the'merils of the Khilafat ques-'. 
:.;;tioa from the rdigious -.point of view.; Tn the • 
r-vw.ords ofMr. Lelaud Bnxtbn,“it does'nbtin thb- 
least.matter what Professor this dr Doctor that' ' 
thinks- -the- Muslims ..'o'ught , 'to' believe.: -What” 
. ; does matter is, that the vast maibrity, :'bf. Sunni 
.Mushms do believe, that ;the Sultan of .Turkey-., 


;. ..J®. '^^heir.Rlialifa andthe interests' of Islam 'require 
mp),'"tb -;:be},the;head of a ! large,’- powerful and' 

■' V-'Ov.' 


independent State.’’ The Alohamedan Law- 
books‘define the boundaries of such a State. 

■ The Muhammadan position, from the 
religions point of view, is well-kno-wn. 

vThat great injustice has been done to 
Turkey from the -view-point of internation- 
.al justice and morality, too, is the belief of 
the Indian public. 

■ But there are in my judgment o ther issues 
also in-yolved in the Turkish Peace Treaty which, 
deserve' consideration. I maintain that any 
-further extension of the British Empire in Asia 

• is decrimental 'to the interests of India and fatal 
to the liberties of the human race. The British 
have frequently used Indian troops to conquer 
various parts of Asia and • Africa. For a long 
time there was an unwritten law which eveiy 
European Chancellory considered binding on 
itself, that non-European troops were not' to', 
be used in any European ‘ War.[ . This Iwais}. 
abolished in, the lastwar; Africah’t'roops and ’ 
Indian troops were in occupation bf^Gemiahy 

'■ and possibly they may be stilL there., Gurkhad'- 
■were, for some time, stationed in Ireland;';” Ii do ' 
•not', of course, /-resent the abolition-; of. the' 
inridibus racial bar. . From that point of view, . 
I may even welcome it, hut surely it widens the' 

• scope of-militarism, British suzerainty in Arabia. ■ 
and the British occupation of Mesopotamia 

' involves the' practical absorption of Persia and* 
CentraTAsia; and perhaps later on of ' Afghani- ‘ ' 
Stan as well,'iuto. the British Empire, I^at has 
happened in India will happen in these countries 
t«)o,.f.e;, the general population 'will he disarmed 
arid a - number , of them enrolled and drilled' in' 

' the arhiy. ■ Ayitli; the , memory of the Dyer . 
Debates; fresh ; in • our minds, let my coiintrynien 
iifia^ne' the .’effect ^ of that, procedure bn" thrir 
bwrt.-liberties as' well ds those of the rest of -'the ., 
•world. '..The prospectbflia-ring Arabian,Persiaa'' 
''•and .'^Afghan ■' regiments -in •■'India cannot bo , 
pleas^t to' those - of it's , who are working for 
-.■th'e[ freedom -of - this; coiint'ry. . .It may be said 
'. that' the contingency is Very remote and perhaps 
■fanciful. • ,1. am . afr,aid. I,-;cannbt agree .in that -; 
.vievv; , .'What • is . remote to-day 'becomes 'near ; ' 

■ tb-iiiorrow. If the..' British Imperialist, has ;nb . 

, scrnples’in using Indian troops in E^pt, Persia,' 
.Afabia/Mesopotainia, ..Syria’ and, Central Aria, -,- 
why will he,haveiany,-jn .uringthe 'troops.hc;;.. 
’.raises -in' these countries jagmnst- us fThe ,- 
Hindii-Mpslim problem - "will become . ten- times ' 
•'more troiiblesome.'and;dangerous, ifthis furns-- 
out,t6 he true'; ' 

.' • - Then thrie is' another, aspect of the , question. ■ 
If th'e -Muslini' population. -.of.” .these, countries; ' ■ 
continue to reri'st British attempts at occupation , - 
'which they, are likelvto do for. years, the, Indian.;; 
■'-Army '■■will', he'irf constant- requisibon-to fight:.,- 
their battles in - those- .regions,; which means a, , 
-constant and -never-ending: drain 'omomvre- 
sources, both hnman;and , economic; - The best-' = 

■'interests'- of .India, -therefore,. Vreqmre; that the; .' 
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Maslrui councriei. ixi V.’c stern Aeso. hhmiiu retsaja 
free ana independent. Their araaigamatson in 
xlie Brimli Empire t.en under the pretence of 
mandatorj* jttrisdict! jn. is likdy to be estrcnicly 
liarmful to ns. We kin-vr what these mandates 
really mean. The Bntife'a have to tnr.'.niaia 
Sj.UOO troops in Nk>=oporatnia and the French 
the same iraxnbvr sn ria. 

NIr. Lajpat Rai tljinks “it is a perfectly 
legitimate and constimtionai demand that 
xbe Indian troops should no more be used 
anyvrherc "outside India. They were 
taliCn oirt to defend the Empire when the 
Empire was in danger. The war which 
threatened the whole Empire is over and 
the troops sent by tlie bominions have 
returned to their homes. So should ours. 
The Indian, army exists to defend the 
Jeman Ercfureard x?oi /or .angtrosidye 
Imperial policy of extension and expan- 
sion.” 

_ ^It having been pointed out to the Pre- 
sident that in supporting the ?iluslim claim 
for the maintenance of the Turldsh Em- 
pire, he was advocating Imperialism, to 
w'hich he was otherwise bitterly opnosed, ' 
he replied : 

“I do dwiire tbe destructioa cf Imperiathm, 
bat I &o not desire the destructioa of soaie 
Empires for the benefit of others. In mv judg- 
ment, Imperialisni should he eihnhiated from the 
aiiwirs oi isieii, a.nd a fcoeraiiou of sisterly states 
should take its placer but so long as there are 
Empires, iris uoria the interests of iumanitv 
that some of thun should be dissolved for the 
enlargenjcat and glorification of others. lathe 
present state of world politics, the liberty of such 
spues as are nov.- being created by the dissolu- 
tion of the ITurkisti Empire is not worth even a 
day’s purchase. Syria, Palestice a.nd Meso- 
potaima are being absorbed in the British and 
French Empires. Arabia and Kurdistan and 
•krciema cannot but be vassal Stales. .Turkey 
itself, tmder the Treaty, is hardly in a' better 
pos;tion than the Kizam of Hvderabad, In an 
unguarded motaeat Eloyd George Las said : 
“We have got Constantinople. We have got 
Mesopotamia. V/e have got Palestine.” The 
Abies would have been perfectly justified in 
insisting on estahiishing autoaoatous Gevem- 
mente in all the component parts of the Turkish 
Empire, with a tie of federa.iioa joining them aE 
for purposes of defence. But as the matter at 
prcs-.nt_stends, Muslim independence is entirely 
gone. What ^trabia, Palestine, Mesopotamia, 
Syna. Kurdistan and Anatolia are getting is 
only a shaoow mid not the substance. 

Some of the President’s observations on 
the Reforms may cow be quoted. 


“My altitialc towards the Ecforfli sebersr’ 
may be sunbrned up in one scuteace. Ti was cat 
of partial elation In I9l^. it sank into oae cf 
detiicsssoi! in WIO, kdiangtd almost into one 
ofdc.-p.airlnl920.” ^ < 

“Tbe ital-as jiad hegulatjons havfbecri framed 
ijy the bureaucracy and represent their mind. 
The people of Jndia have had very little to say 
in tJ'.e drafting cf them, and what little t^r 
^aitl has gone tmlsctded. The reittrietions itr,- 
hotcfl on tbe sdtotion erf canuidetts, thercfcssl 
to eniranchise the wage^eaxaing classes aci 
tvotneu, the consuiution of tljc terriioriai comiI- 
tucncscs asul the almost autocratic powers givss 
to the Gosernors, have considerably redneed the 
tadue of the Refornis, even ."^uchns they ueiB. 
The distiuciion bat w ecu dismissed Govciumcnt ' 
Servants and dismissed or subfiended lawjesi 
and between rural aucl urban coasriiucueics is 
On the face of it absurd. The tcaderaes* shoivn" 
towards Enropeaa cojunicrcfa! interests Ls 
Eranr and cyhi snore sAgr/sLzsxsst is the anxjyiy 
to beep out of the ConsicUs the leading victimse 
0 ; Maitiai Law. In the Ihinjab, Indian Trade ^ 
had Commerce remains unrepresented and also’' 
the Depressed Classes at!d*ihe tvage-eamers.'* 
The Rales of Procedure are as reactionary as , 
Il;e iagenasty of the bureaucracy could make 
them. In tact, all round, so far as the Saks 
and Regulations axe concerned, the bareau- 
tracy have ’.von and tin: Indian people have lost. 
Tha^bureaucracj' is so adept ia the art of 
talsiag and cooking that the half wliich they 
propose to retain, contains all the nourishment 
of tlic whole, leavicg the other half worse than 
vhatT. They manage it so skilfully 'that lathe 
process of doughing they mix many a germ of 
disease in the half which they propose to let 
you have. It will be a marvel of good fortune, 
if with all the disriactions of Hindus, Mussul- 
mans, Sikhs and Christians, of urban and 
rural, of Brahmans _ and Non-Brahmans, "of 
residents and non-rcsidents, of British subjects' 
and Those of Native States, of military and 
civil, made 'in the .Rules aad,^ Regulations, we , 
are still ableto evolve_^ national spslrit which . 
win vise above these differences and consoHdatc' 
ns into one j>eop!e,_ with a wiH to live and 
prosper as a free cation. 

- The President chose to say nothing on 
“non-co-operation” in the . inaugural j 
address, and~\ve think he chose wisely .' 4 
But on co-operation he made some 
important remarks which deserve to 
quoted in full. 

Before we consider Non-co-operation, let ns - 
start with Co-operation. Co-operation of the - 
people with the Government is based on one of ; 
two assumptions, either that the Goveroment ' 
repzesests them, or that the Government is there ' 
to protect their interests. Now in India the first ' 
of these tvvo assumptions cannot hold sgooi. 
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The second is nnltappilj in ihc course of being 
shattered to pieces. u*^not already gone. Co-oper- 
atiou with Ciovcruinent is of two kinds ; one 
cnforcible by law and therefore compulsory, 
for example, the payment of taxes, or serving 
in the arniy^nder conscription ; the other is 
voluntary, for example, accepting Govei'Unient 
service or joining the Councils, and so on. In 
the case of the iormer, every refusal is piniish- 
ablc. As for the latter, there again you have to 
distingnisfa between co-opcratiOn which is obvi- 
ously for the coimtry’s benefit and that which 
is not so. Co-operation determined solely or 
mainly by economic considerations can only be 
refused, if we can find economic alternatives. 
Co-operatiou inspired bj' considerations of 
honour and dignity can be easily refused if the 
mentality of the people regarding honour and 
dignity can be changed. Last, but not the 
least, in the same class you may consider co- 
operation which gives you opportunities of 
serving your country by attacking the citadels 
of power and privilege from the inside. 

Co-operation or refusal of it, then, must be 
judged by ( a ) its obligatory' or voluntary 
nature, i[ 6 ) by its economic consequences, 

( c ) by its inherent morality and ( d ) by its 
utility as a weapon of attack or defence. 

Co-operation which is immoral or wlifch 
makes you a tool of a foreign bnrenucrncy 
or which leaves you no option but to give cfl’ect 
to their orders, stands on an entirely different 
footing from one which is obviously for the 
benefit^^ of the country. Similarly co-operation, 
which is inspired by_ economic necessity stands 
on a different footing from the one which is 
solely' or mainly based on considerations of 
honour and dignity. Then again you must con- 
sider if your refusal of co-operatiou proceeds- 
from the desire to make au immediate effective 
impression on the Government or from the 
motive of habituating the people to take their 
destiny in their own hands. 

He urged the Congress to pay special 
attention to the opinion and welfare of 
the masses. 

It is our 'duty to take into consideration 
more than we ever did before, the interests of 
those who_ are for the present mere «mcu and 
women, with no adjectives or prefixes before 
their names to enable them either to _vote for 
the legislative assemblies of the country or to 
exercise any other political right, giving tlicm a 
voice in the determination of their destinies. 
These men and women have begun to think. 
Not that they did not think before. Thank 
^.God, the masses of this country have never been 
unthinking animals. But what they used to 
think of before is different from what they arc • 
thinking now. In one word, they have begun 
to think politically. Bitter experience, economic 
want, Rowlatt Bills and the Martial Law 
orders^ have indeed not only taught them -to 


think politically but also to think vigorously. 
They feel and realise more keenly and more 
actively than they perhaps ever did before the 
difference between politically free men and those 
that are not so. In certain respects they are 
already ahead of those who are supposed to 
have a stake in the country. They feel that 
the men without property have a greater 
and more real stake in the countiy than men 
with property. The latter can go and settle 
and live wherever they like. The whole world is 
open to them. They are perfectly welcome in 
every civilised country.^ But the former can go 
nowhere except as indentured coolies or as 
mercenary soldiers, privileges of which they are 
already quite sick. They want their country 
for tlfcmselves and they are keen on getting it 
os soon as circnrastances permit. Under tlic 
circumstances, let me beg of you to think well 
before you decide the momentous question 
before you. Whatever you decide, be prepared to 
act up to your dccisiba regardless of the conse- 
quences to your personal interest. _ Let not your 
decisions be vitiated by considerations of person- 
al or class interests 

The general public, including the masses, are 
in no mood to be trifled , with, either by the 
Government or by yourselves. They have 
waited .sufficiently long, and they want imme- 
diate relief from political bondage.^ They may 
not understand complicated questions of Fi- 
nance, Currency, Military Orgnisation, or the 
like. They may not be able to express opinions 
on abstract tlieories of Stale, but they do_ know 
that the country, at present, is not being go- 
verned in tbeir interests. They are quitc_ aware 
of the supercilious claims that are being put 
forward by British statesmen of all kinds from 
the O’Dwycrs, Sydenhams and Sumners of the 
Tory school to the Aleslons, MacDonnels and 
Montagus of the democratic wing, that the 
British c.nn and do look after the interests of 
the masses of this country even better than 
their educated countrymen. They know that 
' when the question arises whether the vote should 
be given" to “the man on the soil, the man be- 
■ hind the plough, and the man whose hfe is a 
questiou between a crop and a crop," it is the 
British statesman who stands between them and 
the right. They know also that xvheu the 
qcstion arises of how best to spend the revenue 
raised from them, the people whose interests 
get precedence over theirs, arc the British Civi- 
lian, the British Army man, the British manu- 
facturer, the British banker, and the British 
trader. They have seen through the newspapers 
how lavishly and generously the British Secre- 
tary of State has been solicitous of conciliating 
the British and the allied ‘highly paid Indian 
servants 'of the Crown by giving them large 
increments in the princely salaries w'hiclithey 
were already enjoying. While theBritish Govern- 
ment leadily recognises that the man drawing 
from Rs. oOO to Kfc. 3000 or 4000 a mouth ts 
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Hfc-of cqiwc'nichcc and, conipjimtive ■ ease 'wlikli ' 
Is a!Io\tcrl .'tp: a -few’ of /tis 'ttudec. the present 
syMcm. If- we deckle- for’- former rs’craust 
lie prepared . for-, the couscqucnc'cs. But.tf-rvc 
choose the latter wc must not crylf vre do not 
get, the niooh.. - That 5a the reat issne t>eforc yois 
nud. 1 •kiio'Tr. 'I. cati! leave .this issue with confi- 
dence in your hands. ! f " . '. 

Ml*. :'£ypat • Rai on tlio Won-co- 
‘ dporatiori Programme. 

' j In his cohciucling address Mr. Lajpat. 
Kai said'he was absolutely \vhole-itoactcd 

• in support of , tlie'; Nou-co-operation niove'-. 
-ment, but he was not convinced that the 
prdgrarmnc accepted b>* the Congrc.ss was 
the 5>cst and , the .most cfTective , one. He 
had his doubts about several of the item's. 

, He, was- %ylioIe-lieartcdIy opposed to the 
wittidrawal of , boys frqui schools «and 
colleges; -He did not accept the proposition , 
;!at ..ali.: ,Hc did not- yield to anybody in 
;his desire for national education, for estab- 
lishing National Institutions and giv-tfig 
his life for Natlohar educational problems. 

• He .was a boy of. 18 Jyeafs of age when. 

; he started in life. In A'priLlOlO he gave 
';the best . part of his Income to the build- - 
'ing„.,up, of ^ thc .Dayauand Auglo-Vcdtc. 
.Gollegcl After a great deal of study and' 
-.experience he has come to tlic conclusion; 

that a national system of education 
cannot, .be cbnstracted .without a National 
Hovernnient. ; We . must . direct all .our\ 

- energy to , have - a National • GoTerhnicut, 
..andi uhless , ivc have a National Govern-, 
nient, lo talh of National .Education Syhs, .. 
in his opinion, not fruitful. After 25 years 

e'xperieaa;, he has cventitally come; “to 
the = conclusion ■ : that the , conception , of ' 
.’.National Education in the country is very 
•^defective;. 'What - is .Natiqn.al' .Etlncatioh, 

. ' hovy. it:sHquId be carried ■ oiiti ' .will it' be ,a. 
r Hindu yy^eta ,':qr ' a Alohamedani-^these’,' 
/. questions bristle'- with 'difficulties. .- They 
'.are^not inseparable, insoluble, but '.they' 
are very difficult, .tie did not hnow'-.bf any 
y.nation -that’ ha'd’ solved the 'problem /‘of 
education;, by ; any ' other; body kxcept-the . 
Government - of . -.^e/ country -which, takes / 
•y tlic , revenue, ; it ''would; in his opinion, -be/ 
. '/ ’absolutely suicidal to''/withdraw.‘ bur '.boys • 
s/'and girls fir'bra;,schbbjs ' and .colleges'/.' 'Even . 


in this country an attempt was made, it 
was the National Council of Education 
in Beogal. It was found impossible to 
carry it out. 

I want the whole attention of the country to 
be directed to and concentrated on this, that 
you must Imve a National Government before 
you have National Education. There is a great 
deal in the contention of Mahatma Gandhi that 
the education is a fal.se education -which you 
receive. You want to be ludhms, but what 
' you w.ant to be is not a body of the- andciit 
Indiati-s, but modem, up-to-date and progressive 
• Indians. You should not go backward-s but 
must go forward. You must combine Wc.stcrn 
. and'Eastern cultures together. 

. As about the withdrawal of bo 3 *s and 
girls from Government,, aided and '.reebg-/ 

' nised institutions, so as regards .the ,wjth-; 
■ drawal of lawyers front the Government 
/ law-cotivts, Air. Lajpat-- Rat- 'dissented 
' from Mr. Gandhi’s " resolution. ..He , was 
' afraid . that . the withdrawal'*- bf lawyers: 
front courts would be impracticable. Not. 
that he was in love with lawyers or with 
courts. - He has long ceased to be a practls- 
ing lawyer, and all that he earned' by-, law 
- he has given a-way long ago. .He however 
held that the gradual tvithclrawaJ of liiwV 
, yers from, courts .was an impracticable; 

. proposition, He was in favour of . .the; 
/ idea for establishing courts of arbitration, 
'•‘Hstaldish, thent and take your cases -to, 
these courts but,, so long as, the British- 
Goycrnnient is in the country', it .‘is . iiiipos- ' 
fsible to; avoid the courts altogether.'-. In' - 
: political cases, I inav’ .tell you, that those* 
of uy who. were foremost in denohneing : 
;the-British Courts are the-iirst/t6/ask/;-the 
'.assistance of lawy-ers.-’’,, 'If his. pWn .sod. 
; W'crc accused '.of murder, did thcy -;thiuk lie ' 
'.would leave him undofended:? ; ■ ■/ ■ , 

■ ".His- owm idea -.was ■tliab'the other two - 
or, .three measures which had been s'tated. ; 
/.were . very .fine,-, but .they were' more like;.- 
'^flics/on - the . cart-wheel. ■ “I.ruay say 'that , 
•;.yqu wait not 'be'.ablc-/ to/ paralyse/ the,'. 
Government unless you strike at .the .root;, 
of economic explbitation. Ecoabmicbond- 
.'.age is .the., rbot/of political.. bondage. '. If-; 
yp'tt want.; non-co-operation, to/ be/ carried ,- 
into'. '.actual - practicef'/yph must sMke -at-/ 
'■ the robt of, the economic: bondage, , Now/ 
y'qu'- have ' added ; .another. . clause, /that 'iSj" ■’ 
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’boycoi± of foreign goods. You have passed 
that resolution, and I wish you complete 
success from the bottom of my heart, 
absolutely.” 

As regards boycotting the councils, he 
confessed that liis sympathies were entirely 
with Mahatma Gandhi, but his head some- 
times reeled and began to go over to tbe 
other side. There was a great deal of 
force in what hlahatma Gandhi said with 
regard to these councils ; there was an 
insidious poison which demoralised the 
men who went to the councils. He was 
not himself going to the council, the 
decision was final for him 

What have yoii been doing for tiieiastSo 
years ? The leaders, of tlit nation have been 
crying for co-operation lu the course of a year 
yon cannot change 313 millioas of the -popnla- 
tioa of this country from an attitude of co- 
operation to an attitude of non-co-operation. 

If you do so, y ou are liable to fall into pit-falls. 
You require time to face that. I am atraid that 
the time is Inadequate. I am eatirelj m favour 
of that programme provided it is considered by 
a joint committee consisting of the best men of 
the country to give details, bat at the same 
time not to give away the programme of blaha- 
tma Gandhi, who is a national asset. 

Referring to the deputation to England, 
which had been suggested, the President 
said that be had no faith in the usefulness 
of such a body. From esperience as a 
member of the Congress Deputafron in 
1905 he could say that he had no faith in 
the British public, but he had great faith 
in publicity to the whole world. He 
wanted an independent campaign of pub- 
licity in. America, France, Japan and other 
countries. This was the very suggestion 
which we made in the Modern f?ev/ew for 
December, 1919, with reference to the 
work of the Amritsar session of the Con- 
gress which was to come on later during 
the same month. We wrote : — 

“There is one simple matter vilucii may, 
bowever, be lost sight of. There ought to be 
pubbeitT work done in as many free cotuitries 
iac'iudine Ynglaud, as possible. A Lala Lajpat 
Itai and his co-laborers may not always be 
available in -America or elsewhere to do publiciry 
work or to prevah upon a citizen Alatonero 
place India’s before a el viiired pablie. The 

I ppliricai publicity workers should, in co-opera- 
tion witb the Indastrial Con'ercuvS, do pabHcity 
’’•otL an the field of commerce and industries, 


The Non-co-operation resolutions adopt- “ 
ed bv the Aloslem League and ^ the,^ 
Khilafat Conference are practically the 
same as Air. Gandhi’s resolution, accepted' 
at the Congress by a majority of the 
delegates who voted. 

> 

Niiniber of Pex’sons Directly Affected 
Peetmiarily by the Non-co- 
operation Besolntion. 

“As Non-co-operation has been con-, 
ceived as a measure of discipline and self- 
sacrificc, without which no nation can 
make reM progress,” it would be interest- 
ing to find out the number of persons who 
might be affected by the carrying oat of 
the different items in the Congress non-co- 
operation resolution. This cannot be 
done in connection with all the items, but 
some figures may be given. 

According to the census of 1911,'the^ 
population of British India was 2-14;, 267,- 
542. 

Items (al and (bl of tbe Resolution are 

(a) surreuder of tides and honorary offices 
and resignadou from nommaned seats in local 
bodies ; 

(b) refusal to attend Government Levees. 

Durbars, and other official and semi-officipl 
functions held by Government officials or ia’ 
their honour. , 

.Ys far as we know, no book of reference 
gives the number of title-holders, darbarls, 
Src. It does not probably exceed a few ’ 
thousands. The number of nominated 
members of local bodies may be ascerfr^* 
ed with some labour. But as the carrying 
out of items (a) and (b) do not, gener^lv < 
speaking, involve any loss of income, vre 
need not do it. ' ' ^ 

Item (c) runs as follows 

(ci gradual withdrawal of children from 
schools and colleges owned, aided or controHea ‘ 
by GoTcmmeat, and in place of such schools and 
colltg^es ^cablishmeut of Xational Schools and 
Colleges ia the various Provinces. 

According to the census of 1911, pro- 
xessors and* teachers of all kinds (except 
law, medicine, music, dancing and draw- 
lugjand clerks and servants connected ' 
with education, and dependants of the 
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iotegoing classes of persons, numbered 
530,579 in Britisli India. The professors 
and teachers may find , employment _ in 
national institutions. According to “Indian 
Education in 1918-19” (Bureau of Educa- 
tion in India), the nitmber of pupils in 
educational institutions in British India on 
31st March 1919, was 7,936,577 or 3-23 
of the whole population. 

Item ( d ) is worded thus— 

(d) gradital boycott of Eritisli courts by 
lawyers and litigants and establishment of pri- 
vate arbitration courts by their aid for the 
settlement of private disputes. 

The number of litigants cannot be 
ascertained, though the number of eases 
in any year may be. In any case, litiga- 
tion is not a profitable productive occu-- 
ation for tlie litigants, though it is pro- 
tiableto the lawyers. In 1911, lawyers 
of all kinds, including kazis, law agents 
and mukhtiars, and their dependants, 
numbered 140,014 ; and lawyers’ clerks, 
petition writers, &e., with their depen- 
dants, numbered 115,649. 

The numerical strength of the military, 
clerical and laboring classes who have 
been asked in item ( e ) to refuse to offer 
themselves as recruits for service in Meso- 
potamia cannot be ascertained ; and they 
can find various other kinds of occupation. 

“Candidatui'e for election to the Re- 
formed Councils” is not a profitable 
occupation, nor is voting for any candi- 
date such, except in a few cases of cor- 
ruption. The number of candidates does 
not exceed a few hundreds. 

Item ( g ) is the boycott of foreign 
goods. It would not be possible to give the 
exact number of all dealers in all foreign 
goods, (but statistics of the principal classes 
- of such dealers with their dependants arc 
given belown 

Trade in Textiles 
Trade in Metals 
Trade in Chemical Products 
Trade in Clothing and Toilet 
Articles 

Trade in Articles of Xuxury 
and those pertaining to 
Letters and the Arts and 
Sciences. ... 401,988. 

So far, therefore, as the exact figures 


can be ascertained, the number of persons 
whose means of livelihood would be affect- 
ed is 2,535,076, or, say, three millions, 
out of a total of about twenty-five mil- 
lions. And the number of those who 
would be deprived of the advantages of 
education unless independent institutions 
of all grades and kinds in adequate numbers 
could be provided ) would be about eight 
millions and their percentage to the total 
population 3'25. 

This shows that practically the first seven 
items of the resolution call upon a small 
minority of the population to malte sacri- 
fices, and, therefore, if the vast majority 
were unfeeling and callous and unneigh- 
bourly, they could without great difficulty 
assent to the carrjdug out of the items. 
A cynical investigator might be curious 
to Icnow whether the eighteen hundred 
and odd delegates who voted for the reso* , 
lution belonged to the aforesaid vast 
majority, whether they had received educa- 
tion in schools and colleges, and whether 
they were giving or wan Led to give their 
children such education ; but it is to be 
hoped that a decent proportion pf them 
were men who would have to face loss of 
income by giving efiect to the resolution 
in their own casts, and were ready for 
such sacrifice. 

Practically, »the sacrifice which the 
nation as a whole is I'equired to m“ake 
is described in the followdug paragraph : 

And inasmuch as Non-co-operation has 
been conceived as a measure of discipline and 
self-sacrifice without which no nation can make 
real progicss, aud inasmuch as an opportunity 
should be giien in the very first stage of Non-co- 
operation to every man, woman and child, for 
such discipline and self-sacrifice, this Congress 
advises adoption, of Swades/tf in piece-goods on 
a vast scale, and inasmuch as the existing 
mills of India with indigenous capital and 
control do not manufacture sufficient yarn aud 
sufficient cloth for the nation, and are not likely 
to do so for a long time to come, this Cdngress 
advises immediate stimulation of further manu- 
facture on a large scale by means ofreviwiig 
hand-spinning in every hoaie aud hand-weaving 
on the part of the millions of weavers who have.^ 
abandoned their ancient and honourable calling 
for want of encouragement. 

The sacrifice involved in the adoption 
of Swadeshi in piecc-gonds consists in the 
wearing of coarse cloth and the payment ' 


901,365 
44., 273 
149,552 

' 251,656 
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for iz of higher prices than for foreign 
cloth of the same or better quality. For 
this, large numbers of persons are ready ; 
but there is no adequate supply and dis- 
tribution of goods. 

The SupplF of Hand-spun and 
Hand-woven Goods. 

We Imov.* hir. Gandhi has been doing 
his ver 3 ' best to stimulate hand-spinning 
and hand-weaving, and his efforts have 
borne fruit in many places. But unless 
there be energetic lieutenants to help him 
in every district of every province, the 
adoption of Swadeshi in pk-ce-goods on a 
vast scale, which is so verj' desirable and 
necessary, will remain a mere paper resolu- 
tion. 

The ilarwarls revere Mr. Gandhi, and 
they are also dealers in foreign piece-goods 
on a large scale. K he can induce them to 
give up trading in foreign cloth and to 
sthnulate the manufacture of and deal in 
Indian piece-goods instead, it wiU be a 
great blessing to India. The Bhatias also 
deal in piece-goods, and over them, too, 
Mr, Gandhi has great influence. They also 
ought to follow his lead in practice. Some 
time ago, so far as Bengal is concerned, 
we asked in the Frahasi where in Bengal 
hand-woven cloth made of hand-spun 
yam could be had, promising to adver- 
tise freely the business of those v.'ho dealt 
in such goods ; but it is to be regretted, 
no reply Jias yet been receivecL It seems 
to us, the habit of industry requires to be 
created in our households, and both hand- 
spinning and hand-weaving should be 
largely adopted in our homes, so that as 
many homes as possible may be made self- 
reliant in the matter of dothing. 

_ For several years past, under-produc- 
tion and proflteering have made the lot of 
the poor vt-xy hard in respect of food and 
dothing, even many 3 'oung women having ' 
been at times reduced almost to nuditv. In 
the case of the poor, and they are the 
rnajoritj- of our people, no further sdf- 
sactifke is imaginable. It is onlv to be 
hoped, that their lot wiii not be made 
Wer in the coming cold season bv specu- 
lators and prohteers. hTaturailv' hig h e r 
, prKss are asked for goods whi^ are in 


i 

demand but whose supp!^'‘'*'‘°‘^^ 
than for goods whose sup^. 

That has been oar 
year 1896 when we began to us?V 
piece-goods. Even during 4h 

days of Swadesbism in Bengal, hi 

dhotis and saris were dearerlc'' 
foreign dhotis and saris; and that*. ,,-;j 
case at present also. We know econm- , 
prices are not subject to moral infiu% f 
but profiteers’ and speculators’ prices Asi 
be controlled by such influence, if they 1 " 
amenable to it. We would earnestly app^, 
to Mr. Gandhi to esert the great iudueiM , 
which he has over Marwarxs, Bhatias a* 
others in order that the situation may ' 
he aggravated by profiteers and specuC , 
tors. For, should Swadeshi be fortmaatJ / 
again in vogue, speculators and profited 
may create a comer in Indian piece-gooC 
and thus raise prices all round. ^ 

in Calcutta and other large towns; 
there are wealthy Musalman dealers in 
foreign articles. If Maulana Shaukat All 
and other Moslem leaders, in combina4 
tioa with Mr. Gandhi, can prevail upon] 
at least some of these rich and enterpris-j 
ing persons to divert their capital, enter- 
prise and energy to the mamifacture and 
sale of Swadeshi goods, not only would 
the Xon-co-operation movement be on the 
way to success, but India’s economic 
progress also would be placed on a solid 
foundation. 

Co-operation and Non-co-operation. 

AH achievements, individual and collect- 
ive, are due to mental and bodily labour, 
W'hen we have a common aim and wish to 
achieve something in our collective capa- 
rit\', we work together, mentally and 
bodiiy. That is co-operation. W'e do not 
c^q-^perate with those whose object is 
oinerent from ours — so far, of coarse, as 
that o eject is concerned. But if we simplv 
rested content with not co-operating 
with those who have a different object 
from ours, v.-e should be unable to achieve 
anything tuat is good for ourselves. So, 
pon^o-operation to be useful must always 
imply ^ co-operation with those' whose 
object is the same as ours. 

It has been amply demonstrated that 
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the' .Britisk ; 'go\’ermn^^ classes'’ in".'- Britain-. '..^Vputcs theraselvesj increased ^ pcrjtiry, 

andin India~we -cannot','’ pronounce anj* i so forth. British polic}- has 

opinion in respect- of the '.whole.' British ■■ ahYays professed to be .beneficent, but this 
nation— iiaye 'not; got '.the same ..political frofessed- beneficence, has. never been such 
object in .relation to -India- as tve 'have.., . ri^-sh -with the selfish object of the 

They may ha-ve given ‘ ^pression 'to lofty .- governing classes. The hberalizing of the 
sehtiments,.-they: may haW declared that administration- .and the reform of the 
the object of the Refonks; is ;tb. give 'India constitution of India (if she has any) hare 
responsible go vemment -in. course of time, '.been- undertaken only when these could 
:but there has beerilittlerealcorrespbiddence - 'nolonger.be delayed and deferred without 
between - their ; 'ptofesstons .' and practice. , ' serious mischief or inconvenience and loss 
They ate unwilHng.'to do justice' -to :Tndia, ' hiid . nuthout making; ,it ■ impossible for 
im-willing . to inflict -real punishment on... Britain to continue:, to .pose before. ‘‘the 
those, who have oppressed and insulted the cmlized world” as. a liberal and^ beneficent 
Indian people. In ' these ckcumstauces ruling powerv - And ifle liberalizing and the 
there cannot be =, any real co-operation reforms -have al\va3fs, been , inadequate td 
between the. British .i- governing /classes .the needs of the, si-tuatibn, behind the times, . 

emr and more or less of camouflage. / ' ■ ' , 

! principal. . object. -There' never . has been ' / Therefore, we^ say, -vthe politic^ymain. 
lany such" co-operation. \Yhat . has. been .' object of the British and oftlic' Indians not 
[called, co-operation by the British officials' being tfle same, there can be .no , co-opera^- ,■ 
and . non-officials interested in India, is in politics, so far as essentials arecon-. 

jreaUyitke carrying out of British aims by cerned. Subservience ■ and subordination - 
dudians in a subservient and subordinate there may be, and those Indians. -who are: ’ 
•capacity.. Such “co-operation” there can prepared to work in a subseryi&t and,, 
Will be. ' . siibordmate capacity are athberty -tb - 

-' We 'may be asked whether it is our do so. . . 

Opinion that Britirii rule and British In certain minor things, without accora- ' 
irulers have never done any good to India; plishing . which British selfishness cannot * 
iVjilf 'knswer is, they have. But this good gain - its object iu; India and which are ' ■ 
Ihasbeen a by-product, an inevitable in- also useful to us to 'some extent, there can , 
ifdirect result of seeking to gain their own be co-operatiori; Those whb think it worth - 
/selfish bbjWs. The country could not and their wlflle -to spend time, and labou'r .to 
:|cannbt be, exploited. and kept in subjection co-operate in- furtherance of -these ' minor, 
Without maintaining peace .and order, im- , aims— forgetting /or the time being that 
:|'proving-' comniUnications; Imparting some they /'bre . co-operating -with a ;govei-ning 
f^cdubatioh .to , . the people, . 'admraistering class .which; has not recognised the claims : 
Vjusrice, '&c. , Sb all these things have/, been' of justice and hurn’anity and- the dignity of , 
I done',’ and we .have derived some advantage, ' Indian womanhood and manhood-f-inay 
|/bb,;;frdin-'them. '/’At the same time, these - dp sos- . ‘ 

/yer^' activities of -the British Government ;. 'It. is' probable;- that there -are. some ' 
f/jiaye done us harm, also. The maintenance leading. Indians srill ' left -/who have faith- 
peace;and,drder-,as a supreme object has in the British ;Gbvemment; - , the .British 
|resultedih bur emasculation and- incapa- - governing /classes, .and;, ultimately, in the;- 
1 ci-ty to protect Bursrives ; rail-ways' have British .people, and.. therefore, also in the • 
killed our. .indigenous' industries, -‘made, ,! latest British-made Government - 6f '- India . 
|many regions unalafious, helped ' in. the /Act k® ritles; ' They; will, of . course, . 
I'spread of disease, - depleted the- stock; of “cb-bperate.”-' -' ' - - . . / 

^'/obdstuffs,, . &c; Y.:Eaglish, education' ’.’has . ' t V/e do not .take it for granted that who/ - 
i pmtly; induced ’a-slave -psychology, ■ in.us ;/%ever’: becomes ' .a member-of a legislative 
ithe/British judicial; system has incteased - ' cbuncil, goes into it; to /.‘co-operate.”; - One/ ' 

, /litigation to a fuin’bus extent, incapaci- ''- may , go simply * or .mamlv to criticize,,* to / 
.:,tafed;?.; the, people’-'. tb /'settle their ';..owU- -.‘ prevent miscliief. to elicitinformatibn,.and ; 

Y'-.v-v .■■;Y.y.Y:Y 
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to obstrucrt'-harmfcl measures, bccasionally 
cO'Operatmg in minor measures that may ■ 
do good to us. But it should- be considered 
.'>-iiether it is prodtable to 'expend the iarge 

■ amount of energy and time needed for 
such'a purpose. Idoreover, on the rrhole, 
'crltidsm in councils has been hitherto of 
little avail : so far as v;-e remember, on not 
. a single occasion have the Indian members 
■’ been able to preventany serious mischief or 

to obstruct any importantharmful measure 
involved in the carrying out of the objects 
of British policy : and the bureaucrats iiave 
managed to evade or drsaliow questions 

■ intended to bring out essential information. 
Important resolutions, too, have' been 
occasionally disallo-sved. There have been 
also resolutions carried, to vrhich efiect 
has not been givem 

There are persons rrho hope that things 
will be better under the new' constitution. 
Our opinion, too, is that in some detaiis 
that w'ili be the case. But in things that 
really matter, the W'iil of the people will 
. still he not supreme, the bureaucrats wiil 
still have their may. Those mho are ready 
to take great pains for small gains may 
go into the councils. ; , 

There axe persons mho hope that the 
■ Reform Scheme mill bring us nearer to the 
'r ■ goal of responsible popular government 
and that the goal mill ultimately be- 
reacned. We, too, believe tbat me shall . 
. ^..l>e able to min self-rul^ But me do not 

■ believe that the antecedent is almavs 
. ; / neceasariiT the cause of that mhfih 

.■.•I fqHoms' ir. The • cestahlishment of a 
'.republic in Pol and,' for, instance, is not a' 
; direct result of 'the' naiaral evolution 'bf, 
^ - Russian or German .'-or' Austrian policy, 

" ; though the Polish fepubiic, has come after 
, Prassian,' German , and ' Austrian. - rule. ■ 


- ; ■ not ceme naturally in the course bf evolu-' 
, ; - .oou-of ^hc.Reform, Scheme., The deter- 
m'huch, evolution in voiir 
'the..sidceiitT,- the 
pf , iibertjv for’ others'- the'’ sensf*’ of 
: . -'.Tf jor Otnem , -die ’’geuerositv. ’■and -the, 

v:- R^-^,^:Brimh;:goven5ng-classesh 

--V- -i' v.%phave---beeh^ made 'judges 


grant us the boon'-of sdffraie.- ButVeihayei 
no faith- in '.the existence '• of the ''fprEgojag-; 
qualities in them. • Thoseiyrho,, hqveiV may; 
“co-operate.” '' 

But,, it may be asked, mhat.then. is the. 
reason for the faith that ia Jh V'Us khai 
democracy mill be established -in ‘Indiap 
and in mhat wray will it be-.'establi^<^,; 
The reason for the faith is, - human ' bem^',: 
love liberty and have the pdw’^’;tb; %ih.: 
liberty, and me are human beings j and'^the 
may "is the may of strenuous endeavonr' 
and struggle, iavoiviag, it may be, the ut;; 
most sacrifice. ' ''j 

There may he some mho may think' that = 
the Government of India Act has' placed 
■meapons and means in our hands rwhichy. 
used skilfully and with cohssimmate'. 
strategy, may lead us to victory in spits-, of,': 
the bureaucracy. \Ye believe .character' and, 
intellect, discipline and sacrifice, orgaaisaf. 
tioa and joint endeaTonr;, -tact'. -and- 
strategy mill lead us to victory. .'B'ut.sq': 
far as the Reform Scheme is concerned j 
most efiective meapons in its armpi^.S 
ha-ve been reserved for the bh^u-. 
cracy, mbose citadels have alsd 'b^h? 
very strongly safeguarded. The 'Go'v^rj 
meat of. India .Act mill not enable 'fis,; 
to outmaaceuvre and out'mit the btireaTf'' 
crats. The very fact; that the. Brirish: 
.people are a ruling people and "'me' are 
s'libject people, tbe very fact .that India; 
mas mqn bv' them not by the sword alohe 
but also by superior .fraud/ ought/’ to] 
. convince us that in statecra/t, me ' cannqri 
. overmatch them mith the meaptons 'forged;' 
by themselves. For. that purpose 'me'hinstf 
adopt rheansbf our b-WTi.'de vising, meapons] 
of our own forging.'' ' ■, 

The'main object of the' British .goV-si^f 
.'ing dass^in ^pect oflndiais to exploit; 
, us and keep us in -subjection as- long 
possible (of mbich the latest coiifirmatorv.i 
evidence is ■the'; Auxiliary Forces Act j,;bhb'; 
. our main object is to put an ;end ■ to b,a% 
.j ' economic serfdoni and political -thraidphi; 

^ soon .as possible. ■ Such beih-g./the 
, . '>there can be no' co-qpex-ation as reg^s f 
; * the main object. But' in • - mihbr , mattersk? 

; really meant mainly, for their ; 6mn .beheSfk;/ 
. . but' which', -may .‘.be-, of ad'vantage. 

also/; there,; can ’ be'.co-opefatioh//If;;.'^f:j 
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; piie'feels .that he is,, no.f fit fot*; any. -better, 
kind of work 'th an .. snch co-operation and- 
that such small gains '.may gradually and, 
cunmlatively leadfiis to the goal, and if he 
thinks that, Mter all that has taken place 
during , and ’after the Panjab disorders, 
thereds no question of national self-respect 
involved, or if he thinks some insults must 
be pocketed in the interests of the cotmtry, 
he may render such co-oj)eration in these 
■smaller matters. 

;i;P;ot,biir part, we think that there are 
yarious kinds of irrgent and vital national 
sendee 'of the highest importance, calling 
dprstoiit and loving hearts and strong 
intellects', which may be rendered outside 
-thei.'cbuhcils. Personally, we prefer these 
(though we are. . ourselves incapacitated 
for them) to seeking directiy or, indirectly 
;,that which is in the gift of strangers. And 
;!that for two reasons. It- is alwayh better 
!.tb seek that which, under providence, may 
be. achieved, by our own ' efforts than to 
: expect anything which depends wholly or 
■maihly or .partly on the favour or genero- 
;sity ; , of others. ,In the second place, 
;-suppbsing expectation from others were 
a.’desirable or unobjectionable disposition 
bf .Qiind, in pur case, these 'others have 
.."shown by their conduct that they have 
. neither the desire nor the power to give 
l,idiat which we seek. 

b'.. The foregoing observations are srxpple- 
.'mehtary to^or repetition or a modification 
^,of .what -we have w'ritten on the subject 
vjn'.previouaissucs. "We have not tried to be 
jbbnsistent) If we have been inconsistent, 
5vbuld show that we have changed. 
;’/w^.^^; bayb-(hot been inconsistent, that 
shb.\y,that we have ceased]to change 
b’i^lib^i.directioh'.of growth or decadence. 

• ' .^s.sttch that, to our mind, there 

■..’r'b°.^pbbi formula which will suit 
and- circumstances. And as we 
, not. feel 

. ca ycl .upon, to lay: down the law’, even if 
' do so, for' all ' and ’ 

:. jtpplicitlv;^ Out object .' 

- f-ii ,^“T?'-''®.'b%nv'tp.- pi'oYoke thought-’' 
' to. isetf determination by - all ■' 

■ ■-■■.'sndividuals.-. .;>■ .. ■ 

Non-cd-operation; 

.si^ifiCance'which attaches 


r.to the adoption, of a programme of hou- 
. co-operation by the Congress is the change 
T in thejmentality bf the' people which it de- 
finitely .indicates, -though it is neither a 
' sudden' nor an entirely new change. After 
the partition of Bengal there was such a 
change, butitw’as confined for the most 
part to the> Bengalis. Before and after that 
period there -iyas the resignation of about 
30 municipal commissioners of Calcutta 
and a similar attitude of many municipal 
commissioners in the U. P. after the passing 
into law of -the ' Jaliangirabad amendment. 
The change that- -has- now taken place 
has affected all the provinces. Speaking 
generally, the- mental . attitude . of the, 
people has hitherto beefl, -dependence 
on the sense of justice' and generosity 
of the' British people for. the, '-'attain- - 
meut of political freedom. That ' is no 
' longer .the prevalent attitude. The -Indian : , 
people now' want to wdn their right 4b 
freedom by their own strength. Tt ise-ti-' ; 
dent that-a section of them would have, 
resorted to physical force if they had arms 
and if they had not been kept under con- . 
trol by wiser heads. So the choice has ' 
fallen on the. adoption of non-violent me- 
thods. The programme adopted may or 
may not be effective ; but what a-ir'e most 
noteworthy are the revolt from previous. 

' methods and the confidence of the people . 
in their; own strength. ‘ 

The px'ogramme of non-co-operation - 
may have; two objects in vie-w. ' One ' object 
may. be , to paralyse the’ admin istrat we ’ '. 
machinery, arid, another to perform all ■ 
those functions which ai'e usually discharg-- -, 
ed by' 'the' State— thus forming 'a -,state 
' within'-thc state, like the Sinn I'ein re- 
. public; in Ireland wdthbutits.rneth.ods'.of - 
vioIerice.. -The first stage of the programme . .'. - 
m'ay also! .be meant to be mainly ’discipH-' - ■ 
■nary,.' the', striking of the' effective blowbs;, ■ 
coming, aftenyards.- . .. 

■ . ’.Our. opinion- is that- even the carrying,-;;,-, 
,;Out of the -whole pfTli'e ' first stage ' q?. .the . 

■ prb^airiin'e sketched' but ' in Mr. Gandhi’s ' 

' resolution will not paralyse the Govern- , , , 
■'^ment; '- .What can paralyse' it is the.hou-,.- - 
;.pd.yment.bf taxes -by all. • or a majority 
/of- taxpayers .arid the . resignation ; of 
(their, posts, by, all or most Indian civil, arid';.,- 
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to obstruct bariaful measures, occasionally 
co-operating isj minor measures that may 
do good to us. But it should be considered 
^vhether it is profitable to expend the large 
amount of e'nergy and time needed for 
such a purpose. Moreover, on the whole, 
criticism in councils has been hitherto of 
little avail ; so far as we remember, on not 
a single occasion have the Indian members 
Ijeen able to prevent any serious mischief or 
to obstruct any iniportantharmful measure 
involved in the carrying out of the objects 
ofBriti.cli policy : and the bureaucrats have 
managed to evade or disallow questions 
intended to bring out essential information. 
Important resolutions, too, have been 
occasionally disallowed. There have been 
also resolutions carried, to which effect 
has not been given. 

There are persons who hope that things 
vrill be better under the new constitution. 
Our opinion, too, is that in some details 
that will be the case. But in things that 
reallj' matter, the will of the people wiE 
still be not supreme, the bureaucrats will 
still have their way. Those who are ready 
to take great pains for small gains may 
go into the councils. 

There are persons who hope that the 
Reform Scheme will bring us nearer to the 
goal of responsible popular government 
and that the goal will ultimately be 
reached. We, too, believe that we *shall 
be able to win self-rule. But we do not 
believe that the antecedent is alwavs 
necessarily the cause of that vrhich 
follows it. The establishment of a 
republic in Poland, for instance, is not a 
direct result of the natural evolution of 
Russian or German or Austrian polity, 
though the Polish republic has come after 
Prussian, German and Austrian rule. 
Similarly, though we are sure there will be 
democratic government in India, it may 
not come naturally in the course of evolu- 
tion of the Reform Scheme, The deter- 
mining factor in such evolution in our 
favour is the hona tides, the sincerity, the 
love of liberty for others, the sense of 
justice for others, the generosity, and the 
liberalism of the British governing classes, 
as it is they who have been made judges 
of our fitness for self-rule, it is for them to ' 


grant us the noon of .«elf-rule. But we ha 
*no faith in the existence of the forego! 
qualities in them. Tbo.se who have, m. 
■‘'co-operate.” "y 

But, it may be asked, what then is % 
reason for the faith that is in us th.-- 
democracy will be established in indii 
and in what vvay will it be establishes 
The reason for the faith is, human being 
love liberty and have the potver to wi 
liberty, xind we are human beings ; and rh 
wa}' is the way of strenuous endeavou 
and struggle, involving, it may be, the ufc 
most sacrifice. 1, 

There may be some -who may think thai 
the Government of India Act has placed 
weapons and means in our hands -which, 
used* skilfully and with consummate 
strategy, may lead us to victoiy in spite oi 
the bureaucracy. We believe character and 
intellect, discipline and sacrifice, organisp 
tion and joint endeavour, tact ari*^ 
strategy will lead us to victory. Bat ^ 
far as the Reform Scheme is concerned, f 
most efiective weapons in its armpl 
have been reserved for the bu3£> " 

cracy. -nkose citadels have aIso^-\‘ 
very strongly safeguarded. The Gf? ^ T- 
meat of India -Act will not ena|> 
to outmxmceuvre and outw'k the ' 

crats. The very fact that ‘the ‘ 
p>eople are a ruling people and we.^ 
subject people, the very fact tba^cs'’/ 1.'. 
was won by them not by the swoifusS ■•7 
but also by superior fraud, - 

convince us that in statecraft, wfjjcis I' 
overmatch them with the v.’-eapon|c^-',4l^^" 
by themselves. For that purpose we 
adopt means of our own devising, weapoi^ ' 
of our own forging. 

The main object of the British gover 
ing cl asses in respect of India is to "expio " 
us and keep us in subjection as long a 
possible (of whirij the latest confirmatory 
e-videnee is the Auxiliary Forces Act), but 
Our main object is to put an end to our 
economic serfdom and political thraldom 
as soon as possible. Such being the case, 
there can be no co-operation as regards 
the main object. But in minor mattem, 
really meant mainly for their own benefit, 
but which may be of advantage to us^ 
also, there can be co-operation. If any' 
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one feels that he is not fit for any better 
kind of work than such co-operation and 
that such small gains may gradually and 
cumulatively lead us to the goal, and if he 
thinks that, after all that has taken place 
during and after the Panjab disorders, 
there is no question of national self-respect 
Involved, or if he thinks some insults must 
be pocketed in the interests of the country, 
he may render such co-operation in these 
smaller matters. 

For our part, we think that there are 
various kinds of urgent and vital national 
service of the highest importance, calling 
for stout and loving hearts and strong 
intellects, which may be rendered outside 
the councils. Personally, we prefer these 
(though we are ourselves incapacitated 
for them) to seeking directly or indirectly 
that which is in the gift of strangers. And 
that for two reasons. It is always better 
to seek that which, under Providence, may 
be achieved by our own efforts than to 
expect anything which depends wholly or 
naainly or partly on the favour or genero- 
sity of others. In the second place, 
supposing expectation from others were 
a desirable or unobjectionable disposition 
of mind, in our case these others have 
shown by their conduct that they have 
neither the desire nor the power to give 
that which we seek. > 

The foregoing observations arc supple- 
mentary to^or repetition or a modification 
of what we have veritten on the subject 
in previous issues. We have not tried to be 
consistent. If we have been inconsistent, 
that would show that we have changed. 

^ If we have not been inconsistent, that 
would show that we have ceased^to cliange 
in the direction of growth or decadence. 
The Subject is such that, to our mind, there 
can be no concise formula which will suit 
aU persons and circumstances. And as wc 
are not leaders of men, we do not leel 
called upon to lay down the law, even if 
we had the capacity to do so, for all and 
sundry to implicitly obej'. Our object 
has always been to provoke thought 
with a view to self-determination by all 
individuals. 

The Programme of If on-co-operation. 

The greatest significance which attaches 


to the adoption of a pi ogramme of non 
co-opex‘ation by the Congress is the chang 
in the mentality of the people which it d 
finitely indicates, though it is neither 
sudden nor an entirely new change. After 
the partition of Bengal there was such a 
change, but it was confined for the most 
part to the- Bengalis. Before and after that 
period there was the resignation of about 
30 municipal commissioners of Calcutta 
and a similar attitude of many municipal 
commissioners in the U. P. after the passing 
into law of the Jahangirabad amendment. 
The change that has now taken place 
has affected all the provinces. Speaking 
generalh", the mental attitude of the 
people has hitherto beeff dependence 
on the sense of justice and generosity 
'of the ’ British people for the attam- 
menl of political freedom. That is no 
longer the prevalent attitude. The Indian 
people now want to win their right to 
freedom by their own strength. It is evi- 
dent that a section of them would have 
resoi'ted to physical force if they had arms 
and if they had not been kept under con- 
trol by wiser heads. So the choice has 
fallen on the adoption of non-violent me- 
thods. The programme adopted may or 
may not be effective ; but what are most 
noteworthy are the revolt from previous 
methods and the confidence of the people 
in their own strength. 

The programme of non-co-operation, 
may have two objects in view. One object 
may be to paralyse the administrative 
machinery, and another to perfoim all 
tliose functions which are usually’- discharg- 
ed b}"- the State — thus foiming a state 
within the state, like the Sinn Fein re- 
public in Ireland without its methods of 
violence. The first stage of the programme 
may also be meant to be maiuh' discipli- 
nary, the strildng of the effective blows 
coming afterwards. 

Our opinion is that even the carrying 
out of the whole of the first stage of the 
programme sketched out in Mr. Gandhi’s 
resolution will not parah-se the Govern- 
ment. What can paralyse it is the non- 
payment of taxes by all or a majority 
■of ta.xpajers and the resignation of 
tlieir posts bV all dr most Indian civil and 
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military employees of the ,Govenimciit 
■without others coming forward to tahe 
their places. In Yomig India, September 
15, lU2it, Mr. Gandhi mentions the 
first of these means but not the second, 
saying : — 

My resolution adopted the principle oi the 
wlvdle of the Khiiafat Programme, even non- 
payment of taxes, and advised for immediate 
adoption, boycott of titles and the honorary 
offices, law courts by litigants, schools and 
coll!.ges and reformed councils. 

But in the Congress resolution we do 
not find any mention of non-payment of 
taxes. That, however, may be a some- 
what remote contingency. As against non- 
payment of taxes, Government might no 
doubt adopt the use of plivslcal force, in 
which case the non-co-operators or- passive 
resisters must be able to braveh' suffer 
without yielding. For, non-co-operation 
being a non-violent' method, there can 
be no question of meeting force by force, 
and, even if there -were, a disarmed and 
unarmed people cannot use physical force. 
If, however, the principle of non-co-opera- 
tion -were accepted in that distant future 
by the Indian civil and military servants 
-of the state, Government might find it 
inexpedient and somew'hat difficult to 
coerce non-taxpav'ers. Tlie adoption of 
Ron-Co-operation by Government emploj-- 
ees is not -unthinkable from the economic 
view-point. With dependants their number 
in 1911 (including municipal and village 
employees) was three millions. Surely an 
industrially developed India can support 
this additional number. 

Leavingthe future to take care of itself, 
we may say for the present that we whole- 
heartedh- support items (a) and (b), 

(a) surrender of titles and honorary offices 
' and resignation trom nominated seats m local 

bodies ; 

(b) refusal to attend Govermnent Levees. 
Durbars, and other official and semi-officiai 
functions held .by Government officials or in 
their honour. 

True, the carrying out of these clauses 
would not paralyse the bureaucracy ; but 
it would make them, the British people, 
and ‘‘the, civilized world” think on wliat 
foundation British rule in India really 
rested. In course of the Dyer debate in 


the Commons Mr. Churdnllcontended that 
“British mle had never stood on the basis 
of physical force alone,” but on the good 
will and co-operation of the people as •well. 
The surrender of titles, &c., would show 
that Government had forfeited that con- 
fidence and good will. 

Members of local bodies have a little 
real power to do good, and elected 
members can exercise this power freely ; so 
it has been rightly decided that elected 
seats should not be vacated. 

Item (c), 

gradual withdrawal of children from Schools 
and Colleges owned, aided or controlled by 
Goverruiicnt and in place ol such Schools and 
Colleges catablishmcnt of Rational Schools and 
Colleges in the various Provinces, 

should not have been included in the pro- ^ 
gramme at all. Some of the reasons for 
this opinion have been given by Lala Laj- 
pat Rai in his concluding address. \Ye wfll 
add a few observations of our own. 
There need not be any fellingof loss of 
self-respect in talung advantage of Govern- 
ment or aided schools, for the money of 
the state is really our money. Things 
which form a part of our permanent duty, 
things which we must do and go on doing, 
whatever the character of our government, 
should not be mixed up with a political 
movement which is not expected or 
intended to be permanent. If Swaraj were 
won, if the oppressors of -die Panjab were 
adequately punished, and if justice were 
done to Turkey, our educational system 
would still require to be nationalized. 
W'hen in the nineteenth century education 
was nationalized in England, it -u'as a free 
and independent country. That v:as the 
case with Japan, too. As in the warfare 
of phj'sical force, so in a non-violent 
struggle, blows, to tell, should be' struck 
swiftly. But it takes a long time to think 
out and perfect an educational system, to 
establish educational institutions, to 
choose and get together the right land ol 
teachers, and to select or write'text-books 
which, instead of denationalizing and indu- 
cing slave psychology, would make the 
pupils enlightened and progressive patriots 
and give them the mentffiity of free and 
strong men. With the desootic oo-^vers of 
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the Press Act aiid some other Acts with 
which the bureaucracy has armed itself, 
even the selection and composition of 
text-books of histoiy, economics, politics 
and literature may be beset with political 
difficulty. “National” Schools and Colleges 
to succeed must lead to some careers other 
than those of Government service, law, &c. 
It is not very easy to provide independent 
careers and education leading thereto. 
All this the Council of National Education 
in Bengal have found by their experience. 
The httrry of a political emergency does 
not provide a suitable atmosphere for 
calm, deep and sane educational thought. 
Western education is not so fatally irguri- 
ous or unmixed an evil that we must get 
rid of it as soon as possible even before a 
substitute, better than itself, has been 
provided ; for almost all our greatest 
modern men are its proditcts. There 
is one more reason, derived from our 
experience in Bengal, which we wish 
to imge against the mixing up of an 
educational problem with a political 
movement of opposition to Government, 
though of a non-violent character. 
“National” schools, their pupils and 
teachers and managers, in Bengal, have 
long been the object of the special atten- 
tion of the C. I. D. Many boys, young 
men and elderly men have suffered greatlj 
in consequence. In fact, this is one of 
the main catises of the failure of the 
national education movement in Bengal 
to make headway. When men and women 
who have reached years of discretion 
decide for themselves to do things wdiicfa 
lead to political persecution and sufferings, 
they cannot blame , anybody else for 
their misery, and their troubles have 
a disciplinary, formative, chastening and 
strengthening effect on their character. 
But in Bengal, boys I'eading in national 
schools suflered for being connected with 
a political movement which the\’ neither 
started nor were responsible for in any 
Other way in fact, many of them were 
not old enough to be responsible for 
what they might have said or done. 
These facts prevent us from supporting 
any step of which the probable untoward 
consequences would have to be reaped nor. 


by ourselves or men of our age but mostly 
by juveniles, though good private institu- 
tions started independently of a political 
movement have our support. It should 
also be clear from what we have said 
that to start an educational movement 
as an integral part of a political move- 
ment of “non-co-operation,” would be 
tantamount almost to courting the 
greatest opposition to it on the part of the 
bureaucracy, and consequent failure. 

Some of our observations on item (c) 
are applicable to item (d) also, 

(d) gradual _ boycott of British courts by- 
lawyers and litigants and establishment of 
private arbitration courts by their aid for the 
settlement of private disptttes. 

Litigiousness, whether under a foreign 
or under a national government, is a 
great evil, and must be combated. So 
even if all the objects for which Jlr. Gan- 
dhi’s resolution has been passed were 
gained, it would still be the dhty of 
patriots to decrease litigiousness by foster- 
ing the growth of fraternal feelings and 
neighbourliness and of a sense of common 
citisensbip, and by the establishment of ar- 
bitration courts, For this reason, we are 
unwilling to make the esiabh'shinent of 
arbitration courts au adjunct to a politi- 
cal movement of a more or less temporary 
and emergent character. 

Of course if by arbitration we be able 
to settle disputes among our countiymcn 
to any extent, to that extent we cease to 
depend upon IJriti'sh courts, to tliat extent 
we attain swaraj by formmg a sort of 
state within a state. Everything depends, 
however, on onr ability’ to establish such 
courts in adequate numbers and on peo- 
ple's confidence in them and their dispo- 
sition to resort to them. All this is likely 
to take a long time. So witli this weapon 
we are not Ifficly to be able to deliver a 
swift blow at the bureaucratic citadel ~ 
and swiftness, as we have pointed out be- 
fore, is a great factor in winning victory. 
Without such courts the mere witliffrawal 
of lawyers from British courts would be 
more of a disadvantage to rlic litigants 
than an advant.nge. Moreover, there 
would Ijc an influx of Briti-^li barristers 
to the higher courL. 
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We have not much faith in the cSective- 
ness of this method as a paralysing 
blow. If British courts could be very 
lar'^dy, dosed that would undoubtedly 
be °a blow to British prestige and would 
show' that people had no longer any 
confidence in Britain. But Sinn Fdn 
courts are not a precedent for us. 
Ireland is a small, compact, m^miy 
Roman Catholic, armed, and consider- 
ably self-governing country. India difibrs 
in every one of these respects. Srhl 
those who believe in the feasibility of 
supplanting British courts should make 
the endeavour. The awards of arbitration 
courts can, however, be made binding oidy 
by the British courts, hir. Lajpat Rai’s 
adverse arguments need not be repeated 
here. 

If the British courts continue to exist, 
and if our lawj-ers Vxithdraw from them, 
which we do not think they will in any 
considerable number, we do not see how'' 
that is going to help in paralysing Go- 
vermneat. kt the best such a step can 
only produce a ‘‘moral effect.” But the 
bureaucracy can afibrd to ignore such 
moral efiect. In the Sautal Parganas the 
law-courts have for decades done their 
\vork largely without the “co-operation” of 
lawyers ; and where and w'hea they have 
been allowed to practise, it has been in res- 
ponse to tbe prayer of the litigants, the 
courts have not of their owm accord asked 
for such “co-operation.” In the Punjab 
during the martial law regime, the work 
of the tribunals was rather facilitated, 
in the opinion of “the strong men” of 
that province, by the absence of lawyers. 
Mr. Gandhi says, 

V\'e, ]aw’Ter.c, have lieen the /j«c aoxr of the 
magistraev,* hat that w as wheu, iu their opinion, 
wccaubtd'tiie greatest troahle. But you will 
‘ see that when w e ourselves abandon the Courts, 

tbe process, will not be rdisbed by the bureau- 
^ac\% 

It may or may not be relished, that 
H a matter of opinion; but how is it going 
to paralyse the. bureaucracy ? 

The editor of this review is not and 
aever was a lawyer, nor is any one in 
^ fanijiy lawyer or intends to be one. 
\ therefore, able to observe ijuitc freely 


that of all classes of men, Mr. Gandhi’s 
resolution demands the greatest and the 
most conspicuous sacrifice on the part of 
the lawyers ; and, therefore, it shotdd be 
made quite clear how their sacrifice is going 
to be the greatest blow at the bureaucratic 
machinery. We can quite imdei'stand that 
a “beginning [ in non-co-operation ] should 
be made by the classes who have hitherto 
moulded and represented public opinion” ; 
but we have stiU to tmderstand how the 
“beginning” to be made by the lawyers is 
going to storm the British administrative 
citadel, or how the beginning, as regards 
the establishment of arbitration courts, 
can be made within a comparatively short 
period. Nor can w'e understand how in 
the case of the lawyers, the giving up 
of practice by them can be said, in the 
words of the resolution, “to call for the 
least sacrifice compatible with the attain- 
ment of the desired object.” To ask a 
man to gi\-e up his means of eai'ning a 
living is to demand great sacrifice on his 
part ; and, therefore, it may be inci- 
dent^y observed, the lawyers in good 
practice who are giving it up are worthy 
of praise for their sacrifice. A passage 
in a letter written by Mr. Gandhi to 
Babu _ Kares Chandra Sinha of the Patna 
gives us a glimpse of the great leader’s 
mind. Says he : 

t •» 

The lawyers to-day lead public opinion, and 
conduct all political activity. This they do 
during the few leisure hours they get from'their 
tenuis and billiards. I do not expect that by 
dividing their leisure hours between billiards 
and politics lawyers will bring us substantially 
near Swaraj. I want at least the public workers 
among them to be whole timers, and when that 
happy day comes, I promise a different outlook 
before thecOunny'. 

If tWs be tliereal main object of Mr. 
Gandhi’s resolution so far as it relates to 
lawyers and courts, and we agree that it 
is veiy' commendable and desirable, the 
olject expressly stated in the resolution 
was to some esrtent somewhat of a astute 
manoeuvre : but people do not usually 
associate astuteness with Tlr. Gandhi’s 
name. In any case, the lawyei's, whom 
whose profession Mr. Gandhi does not 
like fr/de his “Indian Home Rule” j, have 
received a shrewd blow. If a lawyer wx-re 
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to crii!ci«!e c!nu<;c ( d f in the way we have 
been (loiny, hi^ ctlticintn wonW be liable 
to uie nn'tinteirprctatiort that it proceeded 
bom *df-intercrtt. Tho^c who woul<l not 
ttive up practice miyia give cau<c for 
'ubitibu* uncharitable iudgmenl. At the 
u'sisic iiraCt it 5*? a teal Imrcbhip to ijavc 
to !T!ak>' a sacrihcce aginst one' conviction 
or when not ytt (piitc convinced. The law-' 
yci*5 are thu? in a perplexing position. 
But wii itcvcr the snbconccption, no one 
is bomul to take a step in whose utility 
and ncccs':ity he does not fully believe. 

i^awyvrs cn-opernt-' with the Intreau- 
erncy imlircctlv, Governtnenfe oiliciah do 
',0 rbrcciSy, Tf Briti''b courts continue to 
tic resorted to liy litigants in large mnin 
her«. and yet somehow huvye-s have to 
withdraw Irom them, Hint nmy indiicccly 
result in the increase of candidates for 
G<wernmcnt servia* ; for men must Iiavc 
some means of livelihood. That would 
be an evil. 

Clause ( c ), 

rcl'.ra! on the parr of the uuHt.ary, clerical nn«l 
Iftbonoin? cJa'''ies to otter thcm«.‘h'cs us rccniits 
for “erviee in Me^opotand-i, 

we fully ant! whok-heartediy .support. It 
is wrong to have anything to do with tiic 
politieaf and economic subjugation and 
exploitanon of any foreign nation. It^ is 
for tins reason that wc lound fault vrith 
i\tr. Gandhi for giving active help in the 
wars against tlie Jiulas and ^ the Boers, 
and taking pride therein. If this dnu.se (e) 
could be ftdlj given effect to, it would to 
soraccstcnfc bc achedi on the unrighteous 
British policy of extension of empire. If 
we had political power in our hands we 
would also recall all Indian troops from 
Mesopotamia, Persia, etc., and prevent 
fresh troops being sent tlierc. 

About clause ( f ), 

withdrawal by candidates of their c.andida- 
ttirc for election 'to Reformed Councils and 
refusal on the part of the voters to vote foe any 
candidate who may, despite the Congress advice 
otter himself for election , 

we have already written much. ITatl there 
been no candidates at all for election, it 
would have produced a searching of hearts 
among the British governing classes^ and 
the^ ministry, though it ’would not have 


paralysed the admimsiratinn. It would 
also have been fin additional proof of %vant 
of faith in Britain. But as ni this matter, 
far from there being nnaainiity of opinion 
among all political parties, there is differ- 
ente of opinion even within the Congress 
party, there is in consequence a sufficient 
number of randidates for the councils. 
Voters also arc not unanimous. 

Thc_ tcvench danse rdate.s to the boy- 
cott of foreign goods. If foreign goods, 
among which British goods are included, 
could he boycotted, that would be a great 
step cowards our economic emancipation, 
and as one of the two main objects for 
which JBrilish domination is maintained 
in India is economic e.vploitation, it 
would he a step towards 'Jirara/ too. Bri- 
risk commercial interests in India are so 
Impuriaat and Britain’s trade relations 
with ns arc so vary advantageous to her, 
that, when in May IBIS, the Alanpiess 
of Hastings, Governor-General of India, 
wrote that "a time not very remote will 
arrive y.'hen England will.. ....relinquish” 

her flomination over India, he exprcs.sed 
the opinion tliat even then England would 
find .a solid interest in commercial inter- 
course ivith India. Therefore, one of the 
most clTectlvc mcan.s of awakening British 
interest in Indian affairs would benndoufat- 
edly that which would affect Britain’s 
ronur.ci'cia! interests. Therefore, should it 
be considered wise to declare a boycott, it 
should be given an effective foun. 

But, unfortunately, the declaration of a 
universal boy<-ott of foreign goods betrays 
more hysteric wrath than wisdom rind 
practical sense. The paper on which Mr. 
Giindhi's rc.«oIntion was printed was for- 
eign, the printing machine which printed 
it was of foreign mannfacfnrc, all onr 
ncwspapcis. periodicals and books, includ- 
ing Air, Gandhi’.s Yoang Indta, arc printed 
with machinery made in foreign countries 
and foe the most part on foreign paper. 
The postage stamps affixed on onr new.s- 
papcis, including Air. Gandhi’s Young 
India, to transmit them all over the coun- 
try, arc made in a foreign land. But 
it^ is not necessary to give a complete 
list of the foreign articles in daily use 
among us to show that a boycott of all 
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foreign goods is impossible, even were 
it ligbt and %vise, vdiich it is not. For 
all foreigners are not our enemies and 
opponents, and mutual dependence of 
nations for xbeir material needs is a 
providential means of promoting human 
brotherhood and solidarity. Even the 
gradual boycott of all foreign goods is 
, impossible ' and undesirable for a civilized 
community. 

The particular goods or classes of goods 
to be boycotted should be specified and 
the declaration of universal boycott modi- 
fied as early as possible. Otherwise, all 
who have voted for the resolution would 
be justly considered guilty of having 
taken a vow which they cannot keep and 
never meant to keep. But such persons 
cannot be the saviours of their country. 

It would have been well if kir, Gandhi 
had stuck to his own mature and deliber- 
ate opinion and declared himself in favour 
only of most energetically stimulating 
Svradesbi in all forms. Boycott smacks of 
anger and provokes retaliation. We knov.’ 
from our enperiencein Bengal that boycott 
led to the use of compidsion and force 
on the part of some swadeshi workers, 
which gave the much-sought-for handle to 
the police and the executive to put 
down and thwart both boycott and con- 
structive swadeshi. 

It is this constructive swadeshi, with- 
out which boycott also to any appreciable 
extent would be impracticable, w'hich 
we advocate most of all and with all our 
iieart. We are prepared to do our utmost 
for it and promote the sale of genuine 
handspun and hand-w'oven piece-goods 
, by freely advertising them. 

The Congress “Mandate.” 

Many persons Virho voted against Mr. 
Gandhi’s resolution or did not vote for it, 
have nevertheless in their individual con- 
duct voluntarily conformed to its terms, 
beca'^they wanted to obey what they 
^ eoas-.QCr the Congress “mandate” and 
wished not to brealt the solidarity of the 
uagress ranks. Thtir conduct is quite 
ip case of such rolun- 
n, it is not necessarv for the 

enquire whether there has been 


a Congx'ess mandate, what is the binding 
character of such a mandate, and whether 
the Congress is sufiicientl}' representative 
of the country to make its mandate bind- 
ing. But if the nonconformity in practice 
of those who did not vote for Mr. Gandhi’s 
resolution or voted against it, is taken to 
imply anj' censure on them, it becomes 
necessary to make an enqtdry of the kind 
indicated above. 

Let us start by saying that no mandate 
is binding on anybody as against the 
dictates of his conscience, nor is the man- 
date binding on those who do not belong 
to the Congress party. 

On the penultimate day of the special 
Congress session the president declared 
the resolution carried by a majority ; but 
no votes were coimted on that day. So it 
is difiicult to say whether on that day a 
majority of all the delegates were in its 
favour. Nesr day, votes were counted. 
It was then found that out of more than 
5800 delegates, only 2728 had voted for 
and against, more than three fhousand 
not voting at all. So the majoriiy did not 
vote at all, whatever that fact may be 
interpreted to mean. Out of the minority 
of 272S, the number voting for the resolu- 
tion was 1855. This makes it quite clear 
that less than one-third of the totalnumber 
of delegates actually voted for it. In these 
circumstances, we, who belong to no 
party, c^not admit that there has been 
a dear mandate. 

In the constitutions of some free coun- 
tries, if any fundamental change has to be 
made, it is necessary that there should be 
an absolute majority of votes, that is to 
say, more than half the total number of 
the representatives of the people should be 
in its favour. In the case of the Non-co- 
operation resolution this absolute major- 
ity was far from being obtained. And 
we think that in a matter like Non-co- 
operation, involving a new departure, 
a fundamental change in the attitude 
of the Congress towards Government, 
an absolute majority in its favour was 
essentialij necessary. It is not necessary 
to prove that Non-co-operation implies 
such a fundamental change, it is obvious 
Mr. Lajpat Rai himsdf declared in his 
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concluding address that for the previous 
35 years the Congress leaders had been 
preaching co-operation with Govern- 
ment. 

As regards the representative character 
of the Congress, that we raise the question 
at all is because in our opinion a funda- 
mental change in its attitude would 
naturally and rightly have an import- 
ance attached to it in proportion to the 
representative character of this most re- 
presentative public gathering of ours. We 
neither believe nor suggest that the dele- 
gates to the special Calcutta session were 
less representative of the whole country 
than the delegates to any other session. For 
years since the beginning of the Congress 
movement, the most urgent need was to 
interest as large a nutnber of persons in 
its deliberations and to attract as large a 
body of delegates, no matter from where, 
as possible. Therefore it has always been 
the case that the province and town 
where a particular session was held has 
generally furnished the largest number of 
delegates, some of the most distant places 
sending very few or none. But for the last 
few years, the number of delegates has been 
felt to be rather unwieldy. And in the 
absence of a limit to the number of dele- 
gates which any province, district, town, 
&c., may be entitled to return, the dan- 
ger has become apparent of the advocates 
of particular views getting together a large 
number of delegates and swamping the 
others. In fact, it is alleged that' such 
a thing was done at the Ca,lcutta special 
session itself. Whatever that may be, 
as tliere has been a talk of a Congress 
mandate, it has become incumbent on the 
Congress leaders to limit the number of 
delegates and assign a particular number 
of delegates to eadi 'district, sub-district 
or town of every province. After that has 
been done, if any place or region failed 
to return its quota of delegates, it would 
be its own fault, and there could be no 
legitimate complaint of the Congress being 
non-representative, or of a particular region 
being unrepresented or under-represented, 
or of any place or party being overwhelm- 
ingly over-represented. Talk of mandates 
would then be appropriate, not now. 

5SVi.-14 


Distress in Flooded Areas. 

Plenty of help and helpers are still need- 
ed for the flooded areas in Puri, Cuttack, 
Kanika, Jamshedpur, Midnapur, Dinajpur, 
&c. The Non-co-operation movement should 
not make us forget our duty to co-operate 
to relieve human misery. Relief-workers 
should send mentioning < 5 //e/’appeals to the 
papers, their names, addresses, and re- 
quirements. We give below two addresses 
to which help may be sent. For Puri, — Se- 
cretary, Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, 21 r, Corn- 
wallis Street, Calcutta. For Tamiuk (in Mid-‘ 
napur) — Mr. B. N. Sasmal, Barrister-at-Law, 
Tamiuk. 

Publicity about Refusal of 
Concessions. 

Vague complaints occasionally reach our 
ears of refusal, by the Government depart- 
ments concerned, to grant Indians permis- 
sion to prospect for minerals, to work mines, 
or to exploit forest produce, etc. As Euro- 
peans have obtained big concessions and 
are seldom refused any, all refusals of appli- 
cations of Indians should be published in our 
newspapers with definite details. Publicity 
is power, 

“Tbe Times” on Reforms in Burma. 

London, Sept. 22. 

The “Times” in a leader says that the pre- 
sent proposal for constitutional reforms in 
Burma are likely to produce maximum of dis- 
content among the Burmese, who are not really 
inferior in political capacity to the hulk of the 
Indians. The spokesmen from the Burmese are 
justified in claiming thatrhey shall not be left in 
tutelage while cultivators from Assam and Cen- 
tral Provinces receive far larger political boons. 
The paper trusts that the Burmese will obtain 
fresh hearing and not be driven from their pre- 
sent loyal and peaceftil tendencies by official 
insistence upon the scheme clearly opposed to 
popular sentiment, and it hopes that the sepa- 
ration scheme wdl not he passed. True interests 
of the Burmese do not lie m preserving their im- 
memorial isolation, hut in breaking it dov^n. 
The Burmese should press for linHiig up of their 
own with Indian Railways Consideration of 
joint defence make the unity imperative, and 
there are many other reasons why the mischiev- 
ous separating agitations should he discon- 
tinued.— -Retifcr. 

The Burmese certainly ought to have the 
kind and degree of self-rule they demand. As 
regards separation of Burma from India, we 
would not lay stress on our own opinion in 
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the matter, which is that if Burma can have 
political connection with Britain with which 
it has nothing in common except common hu- 
manity, surely it can have political connection 
with India, with which country it has much 
more in common than with Britain. Of 
course, it requires no courage and involves no 
risk’ to demand separation from India, whereas 
to claim independence of Britain is somewhat 
risky. But let Barmans decide for themselves. 
This linking up of Burmese with Indian rail- 
ways should have been an accomplished fact 
long ago. 


that Government were prevented from meet- 
ing the demands of the strikers by considera- 
tions of econom)', wiiich was a sacred duty. 
Wiat Impudent hypocrisy 1 Where was this 
sacred trust when increments totalling railh* 
onswere granted to the Imperial and Provin* 
cial Services ? An additional expenditure of 
a few thousand rupees would suffice to satisfy 
the haif-starved strikers, who simply demand 
a well-desened living wage, not iuxurie.s. 
But a ‘‘sacred” truit stands in the way ! 

Strike of Bombay Postmen and 
Strike-breakers. 


“Tbe Daily Herald” and 
Russian Gold. 

Men have been deported, interned, trans- 
ported for life, or hanged, in India, on infinitely 
more vague and less serious charges than 
have been brought against tlie directors 
. or the Daily Herald of negotiating with the 
Bolsheviks for financial help. In many cases 
in, India there have been no charges at all, 
blit only suspicion. 


“Ruksba-Bandban.” 


We are glad and proud that the gifted 
Lady Principal of tb.e Kanya hlahavidyalaj'a 
(Women’s College ) in Juilundur has honored 
us by sending us a Rakhi. Tiiis is a new 
and happy appUcation of the ancient custom of 
Rakhi Bandfaan by which Rajput ladies in 
distress could obtain the Kelp of any man 
to whom the Rakhi thread was sent. The 
Lady Principal has written to us ; — 

‘‘At the present day the sex is in the hard 
grip of rank ignorance, The Kanya ATaha* 
ridyalaya of Jnliundur is making a great effort 
for the protection and the ameiiorarion of the 
sex. TohelptheTidyalayats the right observ- 
ance of this lestivaL This Rakhi is submitted 
to yon on behalf of your daughters and sisters 
with a prayer for hdp in the name of female 
ameiioratior., national uplift and the spread 
of education.” 

' We desire earnestly to deserve the great 
honour. 


"A Sacred Trast” I 

In defending Government action in the 
a er of the sirike of employees at the 
Thomas Holland if 
° “interests of tax- 

.ere a sacred trust,” implying thereby 


Postal peons and clerks are a very hard- 
worked and deserving class of men. Even 
to double their pay would not be too much. It 
is said that owing to the strike of postmen in 
Bombay the local Boy Scouts and Girl Guides 
have helped in the delivery of letters. Their 
desire to help the public is commendable. 
But they should also remember that by help- 
ing the public they stand in t!ie way of 
a large number of poor men getting their 
just dues. To help in strike-breaking is not, 
generalij-, honorable work. Have the public 
ever made any strenuous efforts to see that 
the poor postal employees get adequate pay ? 
M’hy then this anxiety to help the public _ as 
against the poor strikers, who are struggling 
against se.mi-slarvattoii ? Leiter-fainine lor 
a few days is not so great a misery as 
chronic food-famine. 

“A Strike at tbe Imperil Coimcil.” 

Mr. 'Sastri’s proposed resolution on the 
Punjab disturbances having been disallowed 
by the Viceroy, the- other Indian members 
who had given notice of resolutions, one 
after another withdrew the resolutions that 
stood against their names, 23 in number, in 
‘ protest against the Viceroy’s decision. They 
did the least that could have been done. 
Thev ought to have walked out of the Council 
Chamber in a body. So.me of the members 
showed by dining vvitli the \'iceroy afterw-ards 
that their resentment, or the wound to their 
national self-respect, was not palate-deep. 
The public servant who insulted the Indian 
nation and did not keep the promise of his 
government to give a day for the discussion 
of the Hunter Committee’s Report, would 
not have been entitled to complain if his 
invitation to dinner had been refused. 
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The Viceroy pleaded “public interest’’ in 
defence of his action, meaning that the me- 
mory of the Panjab horrors should be buried 
in oblivion ; as if the best way to heal a 
wound is to cover it up — specially with lists 
of contributions to Dyer Funds 1 

Cow Protection. 

Everything should be done to increase 
the number and improve, the breed of milch, 
agricultural and draught cattle. We are in 
entire sympathy with the objects of the Cow 
Conference. “Dry” cows, and calves should 
be either purchased from’^the milkmen and 
kept in dairy farms, or pastures provided for 
them in rural areas at small cost to their 
owners. 

We value sentiment, but mere gushing 
sentimentality has no value. Considering the 
ill-treatment of milch -cows and other cattle 
by Hindus ( though not by them alone ), 

' we were not much impressed by the news- 
paper report that at the recent Calcutta 
Cow Conference “the whole audience burst 
into tears.” Why, no audience anywhere 
burst into wholesale tears at the recital of 
the sufferings and indignities of the Panjab > 
Human life is certainly as sacred as bovine 
life. It is things like these which give 
cause to the white "mlechchhas” to blaspheme 
and suggest that the reason why we feel 
for the misery of cattle more than for that 
of human beings is that we are more akin to 
the former than to the latter — an- insinuation 
which, of course, we repudiate with scorn. 

Political Stifferars’ Conference. 

At the All-India Political Sufferers’ Confer- 
ence, Babu Pulin Chandra Das, Chairman of 
the Reception Committee, said in part . — 

We shall belong to no party but to the 
nation— whoever is for the nation shall com- 
mand our services, whether he carries a party 
label or not. The ideal of Indian brotherhood for 
Avhich we stand is not to be limited in its appli- 
cation to the educated classes alone ,* it must 
embrace all the Brahman and the Non-Brahman, 
the high caste and the so-called “untouchables.” 
In fact we have determined on erasing the word 
“untouchable” from the category of our thought 
and the page of our couotrj-’s history. 

We shall expect the Sufferers to be per- 
fectly true to their words. 

Babu Narendranath Seth unfolded a tale 
of oppiessiow wwd woe of which wo r^wofo a 
part. 

I and my brother Jatiiidra, a Harvard gradu- 


ate, w-ere made State Prisoners _ under Reg, III ; 
another brother, one of my sister’s sons, oiir 
cook’s son, our clerk’s grandson were made 
internees ; my eldest brother, a medical practi- 
tioner of 20 years’ standing in Calcutta, my 
youngest brother, a mere student, my brother’s 
two sons, my son-in-law, were all arrested and 
had their sufferings and harassments. Two of 
my cousins were interned. One of them, Man- 
indra, the Vice-Principal of the Daulatpnr Hindu 
Academy, a gold medalist of his year, died, in 
liis internment, of phthisis. My_ brother Jatin- 
dra’s wife sacrificed herself by going to serve her 
husband in his forced domicile, .fnd lastlj-, my 
father breathed his last, speaking of persecution 
even np to the last hour of his life. I hope you 
^Yill not hesitate to take it from me that in spite 
of four searches of our house, mostly after our 
arrests, they could not lay their hand on a 
single piece of evidence in support of any story 
that they might circulate. 1 hope when passion 
and prejudice of the times die out, the history of 
this suffering of the young men of Bengal will not 
be an uninstrnctive reading for the study of 
people struggling for manhood. 

Principal Paranjpye’s Suggestion 
regarding Non-co-operation. ' 
Principal Paranjpye had sent a telegram 
to the Congress President suggesting for con- 
sideration before passing the non-co-operation 
resolution that the Congress should prepare 
a questionaire asking each delegate to state in 
writing what personal act of non-co-operation 
he solemnly undertook himself to carry out. 

It was added, answers should be examined by. 
experts, tabulated and published and the 
question of non-co-operation should be deci- 
ded after seeing the results, otherwise many 
will vote in the e.xcitement of the moment, 
e-xpecting everybody else to carry out the 
programme. The very publication of the 
result, it was pointed out, would be a measure .. 
of the strength behind the movement. 

It was a good suggestion. 

“Buddha, Yasodhara and Bahula.” 
This picture in the .Ajanta style, which 
forms the frontispiece to the present issue, 
relates to the time when the Prince Gautana 
returned to his father's palace after attaining 
Buddhahood, and his son Rahula, at the in- 
stance of his mother Yasodhara, asked him 
for his patrimony. 

Date of Publication and Despatch 
of our November Issue. 

Owe swbscribetB -will note that 

our November number will be despatched 
on the loth October current. All changes' 
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' . ■ INDIAN LABOUR .REGRUim^ Fijl-AN iMMINENr! DANGER f ; 


O NE thing the. Wax* has ; taught us in., 
this couhtry with a Bitter, fullhess'.qf 
• realisation... It; is .that no; trust 
whatever can. be placed in the pledges of 
modem governments if, self-interest ‘.'or.' 
commercml advanthge stand in the way. . 

. We have? had. two, pledges from the .. 
Government of India repeated again and 
again with = regard to Indians .abroad. 
One of . them has been, that the Government 
of .India is prepared >, td uphold the equal 
status of, Indians in the Colonies! and .'Pror 
tectorates.: .We shall see, in the course of !' 
the next few weeksL how-.inuch or,; how 
little that pledge; is worth,, wth regard to 
Bast Africa and in relation to Lord Milner’s 
recent pronouncemeritL’- The 'second pledge 
was .this, that-it .would be left entirely, to 
the Indiim. people to decide whether. Indian, 
labour reemiting for the ..Crown -Colonies 
of Fiji, British Gtiianay Trinidad and jaina- 
ica should be- renewed. 6t not. This- was , 
the finarword.df that prolonged struggle, ; 
which stirred- India ■from one end to the; 
other, called the struggle for the , abolition 

of ihdentufed labour 

How is the Government of India intend- ; 
ing to keep this Kcond'.pledge ? .'. We .must 
femernber that thia Indian Veefuited labour . 
is immensely lucrative to .the.capitalist.; It' 
exactly suits the iieeds of the great exploit-! 
ing , sugar, companies. Even a hundred 
thousand, or two . hundred • . thousand, 
pounds, spent in London .and elsewhere in 
bringing about a renewal of, this labour, 
wpuld , very easily be recouped in, a single' 
year, out of the profits.' There are.ways of ■! 
spending ' money' in'", propaganda .without , 


; actual bribery and .porrap-tion and-,: ] 
know for a fact, that large sums were spent 
'in London in the., years that are now past 
-in mdea-vburing tb^ bring about a conti- 
nuance of indenture. " We have still to fear 
these hidden forces : for the' Lloyd George 
' Government is. a Capitalist Government. • 
There , have' been- very alarming 'signs 
■indeed of. an attempt , 'to minimise the 
pledge that has been given to the .Indian, 
'people and we- must be,; strictly on our 
'■guard.:.-';',' V ' 

, ( i )'.. .The ' . Gdyermnen-t .of! ' India ! has 
' refused to take any -steps to enqiure further . 
into’' the' labour troubles iuiJFijL .It has' 
even refused to. aric the new Eaboui- ' Cdm- 
/ mission, which is about to' go' out,' to 
‘make, enquiries.' Yet the only .Repoi't,.. 
which has hitherto been published, .was,,. 
,pn the very face ' of it, .an- cx pstrie 'state-, 
ment by.the . Governor. ' Even"! an linperia- ; 
list Quarterly sxteh as The Roand Table 
•writes as folld'ws [about the Fiji Gpyefn- 
■ ment’s actidn .:-r ' i ' , ' ' - v' , ■ ’ 

• ‘'The Fiji Government -took, the ; easy . 

. course of ascribing the .frpuble. to ‘agita- 
tors’" and . ordered' a Hindu, 'Barrister ; to ;! 
leayelthe' affebtedfarea.;. .But' the', matter ' 
'cannot be ./.'cured thus. ; The . Nemesis !dT , 
Ad economic " policy: of' cheap oriental- 
labour add “a‘ large prodtis upon u9, aud 
like the Negro problem In Adxerica it wilt 
' .tax ' the, .resources of .statesmaiiship' to = 
counter the results of reckless immorality.*’ 

It. is strange indeed to see.dur' Imperia- ; 

■; list British Quarterly '.taking thiA.>'ie’W; , of ! ; 
‘the sitttarion and the Government of India ‘ 
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remaining absolutely passive and indif- 
ferent. 

But worfac to follow. The Bisliop of 
Poljmesia and Mr. Rauldne,— the official 
delegates from Fiji who came to India to 
demand a renewal of Indian labour re- 
cruiting-have declared in the Fiji news- 
papers that they have brought bach from 
India a -written' siatenicni, gheu them by 
the Covcrnmcni of India, that, if the new 
Labour Commission, with Mr. Ivlaqorl- 
banks as its Chairman, reports favourably 
concerning labour conditions in Fiji, then 
recruiting will be immediately reopened in 
India. 

This, then, seems all that the pledge of 
the Government of India amounts to, 
when they promised that it would be left 
entirely to the people of India to decide 
wheth^ recruiting for the colonies should 
be renewed or not. The Government first 
appoints an official Chairman, Mr. Maijori- 
banks, whom the people of India tho- 
roughly distrust, because of his vvhite- 
w’ashing Ceylon and Malaya Labour 
Report. Tbej* then choose two Indian 
members, whose names are not yet known. 
Then, if this Commission reports favour- 
ably, the Indian people (so it appears) 
are to have no voice at all. The matter 
is to he settled over their heads. 

I wish to be quite fair to the Govern- 


ment of India and to .stale tliat 1 have 
^ little doubt they are trying to get good 
and trustworthy Indian members to join 
the Commission. But we cannot forget 
the record of Mr. Marjoribanks and NIr. 
Ivlacarias ; nor can we forget the record 
of Mr. Me Neill and Mr, Cbimman Lai, 
However estimable they may be, we may 
well doubt if these new Coramisslonc-rs 
will be an\’ more a match for the tactics 
of tlie Colonial Sugar Refining Company- 
than the earlier Commissioners were 
who went to Fiji and reported unani- 
mously that the advantages of the inden- 
ture system greatly outweighed its disad- 
vantages. 

What then is to be done ? The Govem- 
ment of India needs clearly to be warned, 
that it will be kept strictly to its own, 
pledge. It must not be alloTved to act In 
this high-handed manner over the heads 
of the people, and make secret treaties 
^with the delegates from Fiji. The Govern- 
ment of India can have no doubt w’hatever 
as to what the feelings of the masses of 
the people are today about the profes- 
sional^ recruiter. Let them do, a's they 
have promised, and refer the matter to 
the people and all will be well. The 
answer of the Indian people will be unani- 
mous against recruiting for Fiji. 

C. F. Andrews. 


THE WAR-OFFICE OF HINDU EMPIRES 
By Be.noy Kcxiar S.4Rkar, :(,i. a. 


’N no branch o£ national life was the adminis 
trative genius of Hindus more in e\idenc( 
than in the organization of the army anc 
the navy. It was not only in the numerous 
aggressive wars within the Indian contmen 
th^ the efficiency of the race in generalshi] 

Hindu military might was also equal!’ 

against foreigners w'h" 
thmatened the freedom of India. From 'Se 
Meander ( B. C. 305-B. C. 155 ) th 
reeks of the Afghan buHerlan 


'were successfully driven back within their 
own folds by Hindu archers, horsemen, and 
elephant corps. In later times, the Huns also 
had to sustain severe defeats, first, from 
Skanda-goopta between A. D. 455 and 45S, 
and, secondly, from Narasimba-goopta about 
528. 

Indeed the Charlemagnes and Fredericks, 
by whose (prowess) the frontiers 
of India were advanced so far as to include, 
on several occasions, Afghanistan and Central 
Asia on the land side, and the islands of tbfe 
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Indian Ocean to the south, had their hands 
always full with the problem of training and 
equipping the soldiers and sailors. The 
profession of arms and the command of the 
fleet called forth as a matter of course the 
administrative capabilities of Young India 
from age to age, — in the northern, eastern, 
central, western and southern provinces. 
And the spirit that pervaded these disciplin- 
ed forces is what came out in the fourth 
gymnosophist’s reply to Alexander’s querj’. 
Alexander asked him as to why he had per- 
suaded Sabbas (Shambhu) to revolt. Because, 
as we read in Plutarch's Lives, said the 
Hindu sage, '“I wished him either to live with 
honor or to die as a coward deserves.”^ 

And this was not an empty word of the 
philosopher cited like a maxim, as it were, 
from the Mahahharata. We are told by 
Plutarch that Alexander experienced no less 
trouble from the priests, preachers, and re- 
ligious teachers of India than from the war- 
riors who “used to fight for pay.” It was the 
endeavour of the "philsophers” to fix a mark 
of infamy upon those princes, who, like the 
Iring of Taxila, declared for the Macedonian 
and became traitors to Indian independence. 
The free republican nations also were excit- 
ed by what appear to 'have been the learned 
or priestly classes, i. e., the IntcUigcnfsia, to 
take up arms against the alien invaders. 
Many are the Hindu philosophers who there- 
fore had to espouse the martyr’s doom meted 
out to them by Alexander’s vindictive court- 
martial. 

. In order to appreciate the age-long mili- 
tarism of Hindus and their orgamration of the 
general staff it is necessary to have an idea of 
the Roman institutions of national defense 
and war-machinery.^ In B. C. 225 the 
republic placed 65,000 soldiers in the field 
and had 55,000 in reserve at home.® At 
Trebia (B. C. 21S) as Polybius writes in his 
History of the Roman Conquest ( B.C. 264- 
146) the strength of the army was 38,400. 
And the largest force that the Romans are 
known to have mustered during their repub- 
lican period was that under Scipio for the 
Second Punic (Hannibalian) War ( B.C. 218- 
202).* On this Occasion the army consisted, 
sometimes of iS, 20 or even 23 legions. A’ 
“legion” at that time was made up of 4,000 
or 5,000 soldiers, and of this number about 
300 or 400 constituted the cavalry, 
j In point of numbers the Roman armies 
must have been regarded as pigmy indeed or 


but as “pocket armies” by the generalissimos 
of Hindu nationalities. For the fighting 
hordes maintained by the states of India 
appear to have always been formidable in 
size. A “standing army” of half a million 
was nothing extraordinary in mih'tarj' India’s 
ps}-choiogy. Among the fragmentary notices 
of the nations, some of them difficult to 
identify accurately, that we can glean from 
Megasthenes’ stories ( c. B. C. 302 ) we find 
that the Pandyas. of the extreme south who 
were ruled by women had an army of 150,000 
foot and 500 elephants. The ruler of Guja^ 
rat* on the Arabian seacoast was in com* 
mand of 1,600 elephants, 150,000 infantry 
and 5,000 horse; and the force wielded by 
the sovereign of the races' betv/een the 
Ganges and the H{ma!a3'as, occupyingthe dis- 
tricts of north Bihar, north Bengal, and pos- 
sibly w'estern Assam, was composed of 

50.000 infantry, 4,000 cavalry and 400 ele- 
phants. 

In Plutarch’s Life of Alexander we learn 
further tliat the king of Magadha ( the Gan- 
garidae and Prasii nations on the banks of 
the Ganges) in Eastern India was master of 

20.000 horse, 200,000 foot, 2,000 chariots, 
and 3 000 or 4,000 elephants. Evidently this 
ruler was one of the “nine Nandas". The 
size of one of the smallest Hindu armies can 
be given from Pliny’s Natural History.^ It 
belonged to another people of the eastern 
provinces of India, viz., the Gangaridae Ka- 
lingae, ancestors of the modern Ooriyas. 
Their king with capital at Protalis had 60,000 
infantry, 1,000 horse, and 700 elephants "al- 
ways caparisoned for battle.” But as usual, 
in regard to most of the periods of Hindu mi- 
litary and naval history, authentic information 
is wanting about the system of discipline, 
salaries, hierarchj' of officers and other items 
of the war office, except what may be gather- 
ed from the Neetisliastras and other litera- 
ture on polity. 

About A. D. 360 Hari-shena, a maha- 
danda-nayaka (high grade military officer) of 
the GuptaErapire, composed in Sanskrit what 
he called a kSvyad It ^vas an ode, in verso 
and prose, in eulogy of Samoodragoopta’s 
conquest of "all the world.’’ Tliat panegy- 
ric “in one single gigantic sentence,” which 
half a century later furnished Kalidasa with 
an epigraphic precedent for his own roman- 
tic account of Raghu’s digvijaya or “conquest 
of'the quarters/’ is at present the Oniy con* 
temporary account of a Hindu military enter- 
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« So? 

^IptSed and then liberated" by h^ bero. 
We^^re told that Saraoodra-goopta s offi- 
SSealo~.yo employed i» 
wealth of the ’various kings vho had ^ 
cosauered by the strength of his arms. 
mi"ht be naturally expected, in tms descnp- 
tion of the aggressor’s tnamphant expeai- 
Lions through kingdoms, forests, lulls, and 

riSi- ie read of tPe -blows of battle-aa.^. 

arimvi, spears, pikes, barbed darts, swori, 
laaces, javelins !» S or 


Kauti- 
are 


been 
As 


and mkny other v.eapons that 
?Ser ‘'beautiSed,” as the _ poet-tote 
wLld have it, the “charming body of 
Samoodra-goopta v-ith tne “marks of hundred 
confused wounds.”-'’ But while the world- 
conqueror is portrayed as “skilful in engag- 
ing in a hundred battles of various kinck wi-h 
<‘Parah'aim (prowess) of the strength of his 
ow arm for his only ally, the ofhcer- 
biographer leaves us in the dark as to the 
Indian Kapoleon’s plan of campaign, methods 
of field organization and administration oi the 
armv services. We can only guess the tho- 
roughness of the military department from 
the fact that the extensive Alexandrine career 
of uninterrupted success coiered no less tlian 
three thousand miles of territory and was 
spread over about twenty years ( 330 - 35 °)' 
Hardly* anything has been unearthed as 
vet in regard to the Bengali legions with 
which Dharma-pala started from Patali-poo- 
tra on his upper Gangetic valley campaign 
about 783 to sat up a nominee and protege, 
Chakrayoodha. on the throne of Kanau). The 
adventure of this expeditionary force led to 
the temporary conquest of Malv.a, north-east- 
ern lUjputana, eastern Punjab and Sindh, 
western Punjab andthenorth-westem frontier 
provinces, and parts of Afghanistan. ^ The 
soldiers of Bengal were thus ja a position to 
enjoy the waters as far to the northwest as 
at KedSra in the v. estern Himalayas and as 
far to the southwest as at Gokarna in the 
Kcrth Kanara Uistrict of Bombay Presiden- 
cy.*^^ In the Klialimpur copper plate inscrip- 
tion v.e have a hint that Dharma-pala had 
ui build abridge oi boats at Paulipootra. And 
‘“he maniiald fleets of boats proceeding 
the path c> the Ganges made it seem as if 


perintendent of boats was then as m Kai 
Iva’s language known as - -'>of 

Ky facts'avtilable as to the °rga".aat.on va 
Devapala’s extensive campaigns by which he 
compelled entire Northern India ^ ^ j 

sea to pay tribute to Bengal. The name ot 
one genVal can be wTung our of the inscnp- . 
tions° that of Someshvara, the son of the 
Premier, Darbha-pani. For obvious r^ons 
Bengal has always had about senuce attached . 
to the army. Under the Sena Emperors (10 j 
1200), as under the Palas, mu-wla (naval 
force) was an important arm of the military 

establishment.-® , - , i ' 

It is known among archsologists today 
that during the tenth century there was a 
series of triangular conflicts** betw^n tlie 
ambitious dtgvijayec monarebs of Bengal, 
Upper India and the Deccan. ^ But the mih- 
tary achiev ements of the Goorjara-Prateehara 

and Rashtra-koota ere as un- 

illumined, so far as the details of fieldwork, 
training of officers, commissariat or trans- 
port sendee are considered, as those of the 

Palas. , . 

The army of the Chola Empire in south- 
ern India appears to have been divided into 
sections according to the kind of arms they 
carried, and according as they were mounted 
or otherwise.- = There were the “chosen 
horsemen" and the “chosen infantry^” of the 
“right hand’’, i. e., the infantry recruited from 
the artisan class, .\mong the commanders 
of the elephant corps we find the names of a 
few princes. According to the plan of cities 
with which early Tamil literature makes us 
familiar, young recruits to the army received 
military 'training in quarters specially' set 
apart for them outside the city. Conjeeveram,- * 
for instance, had an “outer city" with open 
spaces that were reserved for breaking the 
war elephants and horses. The grounds 
were utilized also for drill, parade and 
manmavres. 

The Chola Emperors had a powerful navv’. 
With its aid Raja-raja the Great (984-1018) 
destroyed the fleet of the rival Chera State on 
the west coast, and annexed Ceylon to his 
empire, which eventually embraced tlie whole 
of modern ^ladras Presidency', Mysore, and 
southern half of Orissa. The army and navw 


* reric 
Vj .14 


of mouatam-lops liad been sunk to 
auolher caasci.'ay.” 'Hie general su- 


ua wiissrd. 1 fic ariny tiiiu ****’.; 

of Rajendra-chola {101S-1035) viona pan- 
Indian and ev en extra-Indian reputation on 
account of his numerous successful campaigns. 
In his time the Bay of Bengal, the Indian 
Mediterranean, bacame a Chola Lake. His , 
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naval engagementsbroughtabout the conquest 
of "countless old islands,” viz., the Laccadives 
and the Maldives. He crossed the Bay over 
to the Burmese side and captured the king- 
dom of Prome or Pegu. His navy annexed 
also the Nicobar and Andaman Islands. Light- 
houses were constructed at the leading ports 
of the Chola Empire.^* 

B 3 na tells us in* his biographical story- 
book, the Ilarskii-charita that Emperor 
Harsha made his debut with a solemn vow, 
"How can I rest,” declared this vijigccdiu 
(aspirant to world-conquest) of the seventh 
century, "so long as my feet are not besmear- 
ed with an ointment found in every continent, 
consisting of the light of precious stones in 
the diadems of all kings ?” Accordingly in 
6oG he set out on his career of triumph ; "and 
we know from Hiuen Thsang the figures as to 
the strength of I larsha^s army at two dates. 

It was at the head of 50,000 infantry, 20,000 
cavalry, and 5,000 elephants that the Var- 
dhana hero went forth "conquering and to 
conquer." But by the end of his first period 
of campaigns, continuously spread over five 
years and a half during which he brought 
Northern India to subjection, he was in com- 
mand of 1 00.000 cavalry ,and 60,000 ele- 
phants.*'' From Sana’s story we know, 
further, that Koontala was a chief officer of 
the Vardhana cavalry, Simha-nJda was .a 
seujpali (general), Avanli was the supreme 
minister of war and peace, and Skand.i- 
goopta was commandant of the whole ele- 
phant troop. 

But the powerful army of Harsha-varJha- 
na*s formidable adversary, Poola-keshi If, the 
Chalookya sirba-hhauuut of .southern India, 
who compelled the northerner to know the 
limits of his ambition, is remembered today 
only by the triumphant resistance that he 
o|Fcrcd from the mountain-p3sse.s on the 
Narmada to the .aggressor’s southw’ard march 
(620). ^ Hiuen Thsang mentions only that the 
fo'te of the Deccan Emperor fay in the ele- 
phants. This ancient Maratha "monarch had, 
bc-ido>. a ■‘fleet consisting of hundreds of 
ships.” Puri, the Lakshmee (the godde-s), 
i.e,, the queen of the Arabian Se.a, known to 
have been reduced by him a.s the result of 
naval engagements.® " 

In the seventh century, probably both in 
Nerthrrn and .'somhern India, as we tnde?- 
from Hiuen 'Ihs,mjds goncnal summary,,'*'* 
the mditary fc.'re was flEided iatst tire 
Hcnal four araii, a u , isfantry- cawaitv 


cliariots, and elephants. The elephants were 
covered with strong armour and their tusks 
tyere provided with sharp spurs. The cha- 
nots were drawn by four horse.s abreast. 
Two attendants dro\ e the chariots accordino* 
to the command of the leader who sat 
between. The general issued orders from 
ms chariot and was surrounded by a* body 

of guards who kept close to his chariot 
wheels. 

The cavalry spread themselves in front 
to resist an -^attack, and in Case of defeat 
they oarried orders to and fro. The infantry 
by their quick movements contributed to the 
defense. They carried a long spear and a 
great shield ; sometimes they held a sword or 
sabre and advanced to the front with imnetn- 
osky. All their weapons were sharp ^artd 
pointed. * 

Soldiers were levied according to the 
requirements of the service ; they were pro- 

publicly 

Previous to the rise of the Chalookvas the 
donumons of the Deccan had for cenfuries 
been held by the Andhra*^. Like the othe? 
nationalities of India south of tbc^^’indhva 
.Mountains the .Viulhra Monarchy was a n.iral 
power with ba.se on the .Madras Coa.st, \ 
large two-masted Miip®-’ was the device 
of the coins that were struck hy Vajna.shrea 
(e. A.D. 173-202). It was intended evldeiitly 
to be an emblem of the people’s maritime 
importance. About five hundred vear-^ pre- 
vious tn this date the founders of the Andhra 
Dynasty had measured their strength with the 
mighty Mauryas (c. B.C. 300) unlv to submit 
to their superior mnnher.s. The Deccan armv 
was at this time made up of too, 000 infantrf 
2.000 cavalry and r,ooo eloplnnts, according 
to both .Mega-thene's and Pliny.** ” 

From the accounts of Grek' .and Ronun 
WTiters it would appear tiuat in ancient (tmes 
the Punjab w, is, what Bengal has alw.iy, been, 
a land of navigable rivers. Like the P^astern- 
ers, therefore the north-w extern Hindus were 
natur.ally skiifetl in riparian w-irfare. The 
ranjab fleet were strong element.^ in IndiaS 
Opposition to Ah's.aodcr. -nac Xaihral or 
Kslaatrij'as** may be dc.cribed as JwHng 
been by far the nmst noted nav.il a>-cks.‘€ts 
and shipping experl'i. it was again/ 

Doats of the vario-ij Puniab reptibljc.a. 
mxih: up the deei .'ioa to 2,>jC>o ves'-oU krc4f,n 
with which .Vcarch-cr. ‘.r.r. cnxniMsd for ‘k 
voyage {fee and tip to kne Fcalin 
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Gulf.*® It is said that 4,000 Hindu boats 
had been assembled on the Indus to resist the _ 
earlier invasion of India by Semiramis, the 
Assyrian queen, and also that in much later 
times Mahmud the Moslem invader had to 
encounter the measures of national defense 
organized by a Punjab fleet of the same 
strength,' ° 

The gallant resistance offered by the 
nations of India, both single and united, to 
the a-ll-sv/eeping raid of Alaxender, is ob- 
viously an important event in the annals of 
the Hindu army. The ancient European 
historians of that in\ asion furnish us uith some 
figures about the troops of the various states 
that stood in the v/ay of the Macedonian’s 
penetration into the Indo-Gangetic plains. 
The first formidable opposition came from the 
Assakenoi of Afghanistan, They defended 
their fort at Massaga v.-ith 30,000 infantry, 
20.000 cavalry, and 30 elephants.-* The 
next defendant of Hindu freedom was Poros, 
ruler of the Punjab between the Hydaspes 
(jhelum) and the Akesines (Cheaiub).*® 

Poros opposed Alexander with an army- 
over 50,000 strong. At the battle of the 
Hydaspes (July B.C. 326) the centre of the 
Hindu army was occupied by 200 elephants 
stationed at intervals of a hundred feet from 
one another and probably in eight ranks. 
The infantry numbering 60,000 were placed 
behind the elephant corps, but with flies 
pushed forward betw'een the elephants. 
There were 3,000 cavalry and 1,000 chariots 
to defend the flanks. The vycoha or battle 
order of this force resetnbled a city, says 
Diodorus. The elephants looked like the 
towers and the mgn at arms between them 
resembled the lines of wail between tower 
and tower.^" 

The spirit of the Macedonians was abated, 
says Plutarch, by tbe combat with Poros, and 
they resolved not to proceed any further in 
India. It was with extreme difficulty- that 
they had succeeded in defeating the small 
army of tbe Punjab hero. They, therefore, 
opposed their chief with the greatest firmness 
^hen they came to learn that tbe monarch of 
he farthest east on tbe banks of the Ganges 
ready to fight the foreign aggressor with 
Iiorse, 200,000 foot, 8,000 chariots 
v-t.i 1 1 ?°*^ elephants. But before Alexander 
' V-Wr- retire from the Punjab he had to 
T ”1 'through every inch of the 
'f- incessant and severe 

mnitary engagements vvitli the sturdy 


republics. The Agalassoi met him with 40,000 
foot and 3,000 horse.®® The most warlike of 
these autonomous non-monarchical nations 
were the Malloi or Malavas. At the present 
juncture they happended to contract an 
alliance with the Kshoodrakas, their sworn 
enemies for ages The combined armies 
amounted to 90,000 infantry. 10.000 cavalry 
and Qoo chariots.®^ During this period the 
shaft used by the Indian archers was three 
yards long. Nothing could resist their shot, 
says Arrian,®" “neither shield nor breast- 
plate, nor any stronger defense, if such 
there be.” 

The mind of military- India quickly shook 
off the nightmare of Macedonian invasion 
(B. C. 327-324). Nay, Hindus lost no time 
in rising to liberate the Punjab from the yoke 
of Alexander’s army of occupation (B.C. 322). 
The force that accomplished this expulsion of 
European garrisons from the “land of the five 
rivers’’ was the nucleus of what in a decade 
or two developed into the standing array- “on 
daily pay,” as Pliny puts it of Chandra-goopta, 
the founder of the Maurya House of the 
Magadhan Empire. And when Seleukos the 
Greco-Syrian had to submit to the Hindu 
monarch and cede Afghanistan and Baluchistan 
to the victor (B.C. 303), the Maurya army was 
composed of 600,000 infantry, 30,000 cavalry, 
9,000 elephants and about S,ooo chariots.®® 
Excluding followers and attendants, but 
including the archers, three on each elepliant, 
and two fighting men on each chariot, the 
whole army consisted of 690,000 men. The 
exact figures of the Maurya na\-al force are 
not forthcoming yet. 

Let us here place the military facts from 
the side of European imperialism. The 
temporary national militias of republican 
Rome became a “standing array ’ for the first 
time under Augustus.-®* He bequeathed to 
Tiberius (A.D. 14-37) probably tlje largest 
army that Imperial Rome ever commanded. 
Besides the praetorian guards and three fleets 
it was made up of 25 legions (of Roman 
troops) and 25 legions of auxilia (i. e., 
soldiers furnished by foreign-dependents and 
allies, lilce the Imperial Sen-ice Troops of the 
feudatory or prdtected states in British India). 
And the total force numbered '320,000.*® It 
is clear that tbe Maurya General Staff had the 
ability to drill, equip, finance and manipulate 
more than do-able the man-pow-er of the 
imperial Roman war-machine* .. 

-4 good, percentasre of the national 
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revenuos must have been ear-marked for the 
army and navy by the Mauryas. The fighting 
men were maintained, as Megasthenes®" 
records, at the king’s expense and were 
always ready, when occasion called, to take 
the field. And- the pay was so liberal in 
Arrian’s estimation that they could ‘'with ease 
maintain themselves and others besides.”®^ 

The Supreme War Office of the Mauryas 
was administered by a council of thirty 
membersA^ This consisted of six boards, 
with five members to each. Army and 
admiralty formed the joint charge of one of 
these boards. The second board looked after 
supply, comprehending transport, commis- 
sariat and war service, It was responsible 
for the bullock trains that were used for 
“transporting the engines of war, food for the 
soldiers, provender for the cattle, and other 
military requisites.” It had to furnish the 
servants who beat the drum and other.s who 
carried gongs, grooms al.so for the horses and 
mechanists and their assistants- To the sound 
of the gong they sent out foragers to bring in 
grass and by a system of rewards and punish- 
ments ensured the work being done with 
dispatch and safety. Another board was in 
charge of the infantry. Cavalry, war-chariots 
and elephants were likewise entrusted to 
three separate boards. 

There were royal stables for the horses 
and elephants and also a royal magazine for 
the arms because the soldier had to return his 
army to tiic magazine and his horse and his 
elephant to the stables. The chariots were 
drawm on the mardi by oxen, but the horses 
were led along b}’' a halter th.at their legs 
might not be galled and inflamed, nor their 
spirits damped by drawing chariots. In 
addition to the charioteer there were two 
lighting men who sat up in the chariot beside 
him. The war elephant carried four men, 
three who shot arrows, .and the driver. 

The n.aval arm of the Maiury.i war office 
w.as as minutely looked after as the military- 
The nlvaithj,,Tksh!i or superintendent of ships 
andbcvits de.ik with all matters relating to na- 
vigation, not only of ocearvi but. also of river 
and lakes', natural .and artiiiciaL lies function 
combined the supervision of Beetsfor riparun 
or nndtime wsarure with the .id.minlstntion 
of etutems and harbor law-.’’*’ 

The center et right hundred vilbges in the 
.^dtujv.a Cnipfre wa3 the ‘•ea*. of a fortress 
called A.V' 'vAy* r, if the hmnee nlmster 
Kautilyab dirccfmns were c.irrkd out. A 
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fortress called drona-mookhx’a was constructed 
in the center of four hundred villages. Two 
hundred villages had at their center a fortress 
called hharvdlika. And a fortress called 
siimgrcthanct was situated at the center of ten 
villages. Such is the strategic scheme of 
fortifications described in the Artka-shastrix. 
From the military standpoint then, or rather 
from the angle of national defense, the Maurya 
Empire was a thorough fcdcraihn dc /’ 
empire^ i.e., a centralized organization of 
states or provinces. And it served to furnish 
all future empire-builders with the prototype 
of a perfect system of "preparedness” that 
might be the solid basis of eiTecrual pnx sHr-t'a- 
bhaumica (peace of the world-state). 

And in this Maurya achievement of 
imperial nationalism is to be found the nucleus 
of the code of duties by which Vira-sena, 
the commander of the Soonga fortress on the 
banks of the Narmada, was guided towards 
the end of the second century B. C., as well as 
of the military manuals that were in use 
among the officers of the Vardhana general. 
Skanda-goopta, in the seventh century A-D, 
The curriculum of studies inthc w'.tr ac.adejnies 
of Bengal under the administration of General 
Someshvara (ninth century) mu.st likewise 
h.ive accorded a prominent place to the 
military institutions and practices described 
by K.autilya. And these were no doubt 
adapted with modifications to the local condi- 
tions of the Gangetic Delta by Vkillab Sen.-iN 
war-minwter Ilarj-ghosha in the twelfth 
century.*' 

For want of positive evidence it is not 
possible yet to single out a Gustavu’> Adolphus 
of ancient Indi.a as the genius of Hindu 
military science and art from among the score 
of ‘'world-conquerors” down to the (Tangai- 
i:ond‘! CUola Nor c.aa any ol Ihe 

exWnt Sanskrit text-, on ■ war-otiica be 
definitely fathered on one or other of the 
historic emperors, generals, or presidents of 
military colleges. But to ail writers*'’ on 
strategy, ticlic*, bittle-arr.aVf fortification, and 
arm, and accoutrements, whether for tbs 
dhanc^i'-fcd.TT and or for tiic 

and the u ibc 

milit.iry .tnd naval chapter', of tbs Jr/Ar- 
must have heert but pv^tuhtis of F.c 
Miencc of warfafC and int|r.nal ihvt 

cvCry {bf.ari'.t ind to accept .1- the B C &f 
his mve-tsgaticn. 

t. Pl'-JCfcVs /Jjf g/rs., f L.W.'^bcrr.es 

tfaftSt.J 
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Berar. The moment appears to approach ^■vhen 
the advantage to be derived from the connec- 
tion with riie Court of Nagpur may become 
highly important in the scale of our political 
relation. It would be desirable to cement this 
connection through the means of the Court of 
Hyderabad ; and perhaps ultimately, to form a 
defensive alliance, of which Scindia as well as 

Tippoo should be the object.. Until the 

war with Mj'sofe should be brought to conclu- 
sion, it will not bo prudent to_ undertake any 
hostile operations against Scindia,” 

The man chosen for the purpose of acting the 
part of emissary at the Court of the Rajah of 
Berar, was Mr. Colebroolce, afterwards well 
hnown as the great Sanskrit scholar. In a 
letter to him enclosed in the Governor-General's 
letter to Captain Kirkpatrick of the 3rd March 
1799, he was told : — 

“My verbal instruction to you on your de- 
parture from jPort William, proceeded no further 
than to direct you to endeavour to ascertain 
and report to me the character, disposition, 
views and interests of the Rajah of Berar ; the 
nature and extent of his resources and military 
force, and the best means of availing ourselves 
of his alliance, in the event of hostilities, cither 
udth Zemaiin Shah or Tippoo Sultan. 

“The local position of the Rajah’s territories 
appears to render him a peculiarly serviceable 

allj' against Daulat Rao Scindhin, ....I 

therefore wish you to turn your attention 
immediately to the consideration of a treatv of 
defensive alliance, against the detected projects 
of Scittdhiah, t between the Rajah of Berar, the 
Nizam, and the Company, with power to the 
Peishwa to accede to it whenever he shall think 
fit. 

« -r 

“However evident the hostile designs of 
Scindhiah may he, in tlie actual state of affairs, 
it is not prudent to propose to the Rajah of 
Berar, or even to the Peishwa or to the Nizam, 
a treaty of defence nominally against Scitidhia. 
Bven the preliminary measures for ascertaining 
the disposition of the Rajah of Berar on this 
subject, must be taken with the greatest cau- 
tion. The object of our apprehension should 
appear to be Tippoo Sultan ; and although ‘any 
other enemy of the contracting powere' may be 
named in general terms, no suggestion should 
yet be given by which the name of Scindia could 
be brought into question 

“A treati- might, therefore, be proposed to 
the Raiah, the immediate and ostensible object 
of which should be to strengthen and define his 
defensive engagements againstTippoo Saltan but 
the terms of which should be such as to admit 
the insertion of Scindhia’s n.ame, if such a 
measure should become necessary previoush' to 
the conclusion of the treaty." 

At the same time Lord Momington kept a 
large force facing the frontiers of Scindia’s domi- 
nions ‘ in Hindustan, Dating his , letter to 

60%-2 


Colonel Palmer from Fort St. George, 3rd March 
1799, he wrote : — 

“The considera.ble force now under the com- 
mand of Sir James Craig, will remain assembled 
on the frontier of Oude, and I should hope th.ir 
the knowledge of that circumstance would 
prevent Scindhiah or Amvajee from making any 
movement s, of a hostile tendency, to the inter- 
ests of the Company,” 

All these measures made Scindia believe that 
the British meant invading b‘s territories. So 
he left Poona and returned to Hindustan. Al- 
though there is ,no evidence, yet it is quite 
possible that he_ harboured designs not quite 
favorable to the interests of the Company. It 
was in this way, that Bord Momington suc- 
ceeded in detaching the Peishwa from Scindia, 
It was the object of the Governor-General to 
keep the Marathas neutral, and he succeeded in 
this also. For the reason stated before, he does 
not seem to have been particularly anxious to 
have the Marathas to co-operate with him in 
his war with Tippoo. 

Lord Momington's chief argument for 
fordng the Subsidiary Alh'anceon the Nizam and 
trying to do the same on the Peishwa was, that, 
in an event of war with Tippoo, these two allies ■ 
of the Christians would not be able to render 
any assistance to the Company, It has 
already been said that no occasion had arisen 
to test the correctness or otherwise of this 
opinion of the Governor-General. The Nizam, 
of course, had now entered into the Subsidiary 
AlliancCk But the Peishu-aJiad not as yet done 
so and he was in a position to afford assistance 
to the Company. Captain Grant Duff writes ; — 

“The Marathas naturally Hewed this treaty 
(of the Nizam) with much jealousy, and the 
Peishwa, on being; urged by the Briti.sh agent to 
conclude a similar one, evaded the subjec'c by an 
assurance that he would faithfully execute the 
conditions of subsisting engagements, and, on 
the prospect of a war with Tippoo, promised to 
afford his aid. In these replies Bajee Rao had 
followed the opinion and advices of Nana 
Ftimawees. » Nana Furnavvees recom- 

mended that Appa (Shaheb, the son of Puresh- 
ram Bhow, should be appointed to command 
the contingent intended to co-operate with the 
English ; and in the present exigency proposed 
to assemble it, by collecting the force under 
Dhondoo Punt Gokla, Sur-Subedar of the 
Carnatic, the troops of Rastia Vinchorkur, and 
all the horse which the Brahmin jaghfrdars 
could raise. The necessities of the state, and the 
presence of Sindia, precluded the Peishwa from 
recruiting Ids own array or detaching any part 
of it from Poona. 

“Appa Saliib refused the command, but the 
offer having led to a reconciliation between 
Purcshrani Bhow and Nana, the Bhow .agreed 
to head the contingent himself...- .... An Eaglibh 

J No project of Scintlht.i liaii Lccn .is ^et 
dejected. 
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deoicknieiit, similar io that formerly employed 
atid -under the command of the same oScer was 
held in readiness no join Pureshram Bhorr. ’ 

But all tlic preparations and the expuises 
incurred by the great I\ana tYere in vain. The 
Governor-General v.'Ould have nothing to do 
vvith the hlaratha contingent, The reasons 
assigned ht' Capt^ Grant Duff for the Gov^- 
nor-Geaeral's refusal do not seem to as to he 
the real ones. He writes 

“After the English had commenced hostilities 
against Tippoo, his envoys vrere publicly 
received at Poona although repeated remons- 
trances were made on the subject fay the British 
Besident. Even after their formal dismissal 
wa,s intimated to Colonel Palmer, _ on the 
19th March, they retired only to Kirwee, a 
village 25 miles South of Poona, Colonel 
Palmer at first supposed that the detentioa of 
the 'Wuheels was a mere repetition of the formal 
plan ot obtaining a sura of money, on a false 
pretence of neutrality or aid. The Brirkh 
Resident tnew that Eajee Rao had received 13 
lakhs of Rupees from Tippoo, to which Scindia 
Teas privy, but it was not known at that time 
to Rana Fumawees ; and v.-hen the Goteraor- 
General noticed the conduct of the Court of 
Poona, hy simply cotmtermanding the detach- 
ment which had been prepared to accompany 
■Pureshram Bfaow, Rana Fumawees could not 
comprehend the reason-” 

The storj’ of the Peishwa receiving 13 laldis 
of rupees from Tippoo, without the knoadedge 
of the astute Rana Fadnavis, whose Inteliigence 
Department was the most perfect in India, 
carries the stamp of improhability on its face. 
Regarding his Intelligence Department Mr. 
Bat Gangadfaar Tilak, tlian. whom there is 
no better aathoriiw on the life and times of 
Rana Fadnavis, writes ; — 

was a past master in the art of getting 
speedy and rcHable information from every part 
of the country, IIe_ commanded the m«tns of 
knowing, while sitting in his room every thing, 
of importance that was occurring from* day to 
day at the different royal courts of India. The 
working of his Intelligence Department wras so 
perfect that half a dozen or dozen accounts of 
e%ery important occurrcuct in any part of the 
country reached him from different sources with- 
in a reasonable tiiut; so that, sitting in his 
chuaiber, Kana could etsjly judge of the corro- 
borative value of tils difiereut versions and 
arrive at a conclusion which was nearer truth 
than any single one of these accounts.” 

Sow'c are ihlly ^jastiSed in looking upon the 
r,tor> of' tilt 13 Lakhs as a pare fabrication of 
the licsideat to prigudice the Governor-General 
against ibe_ Peishwa. Colonel Palmer did not 
scieeed in sorcLug the scheme of Subsidiary Al- 
hatce oa the Pdiihwa. He was, therefore, tr_iiag 
^ widen the gulf btiwcea the Ptishwa and the 

» Ti.!, ratta ?«■ Marc'r l^th, 
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BritishiGovcmmenr, *.\1I sorts of stories based 
on idle rumours calculated to discredit tne 
Prisliwa were reported by him to the Governor- 
General. .’ind at last he succeeded in inducing 
the Governor-General to dc-clin^ to accept ihs 
offer of assistance by the Peishwa. 

Grant Duff is mistalten in writing that the 
Governor-General countermanded the detach- 
ment which had been prepared to “accompany 
Pureshram Bhow” because of the rumourSi in- 
trigue of the Peishwa with Tippoo. l^rd Aloin- 
ington had po idea of the intngue till Colonri 
Palmer wrote to him about it in his letter dated 
Poona. April 8, 1799. 

But this letter was written five days after the 
Governor-General had officially declined the 
Peishwa’s offer. Dating his letter from Fort St, 
George, 3rd April 179D, Lord Alomington 
wrote to CoL Palmer; — 

“The reasons which induced me to order the 
recall of the detachment must be obvious to 
the durbar of Poonah ; and, I imagine they had 
already been fully stated to you.” _ ' , 

The letter is a long one, and bis lordship, 
V. ho never acted on the saying that “Brevity is 
the soul of wit,” has introduced in it a great 
deal of irrelevant and unnecessary matters. In 
searching for the reasons of recall we nowhere 
find any _ allusion to the story of 13 lakhs of ra- 
pees, which, it was alleged, the Peishwa had 
taken from Tippoo, or the alleged intrigue of the 
Peishwa with the Muhammadan prince. After 
carefully analysing the whole letter, we hit upon 
two reasons which seemed to have induced the 
Governor-General to decline the Peishwa’s offer. 
One of the reasons was the delay on the part of 
the Peishwa in furnishing the necessary funds for 
the detachment- To quote the Governor-Gener- 
al’s own words ; — 

“Every artifice of vexatious delay has been 
employed to frustrate the necessary means of 
enabling the detachment to move from Jyeghur. 
...The necessary funds for its suhsisteacehave 
been neglected.” 

This does nor appear to have been a reason 
of any importance to have induced theGovemor- 
General to decline the offer. It does not even 
seem to be correct that the necessary funds were 
neglected. Had it been_EO,tbe Govemor-General’s 
order in countermandxug the detachment would 
not have taken Xaaa by surprise, as stated by. 
Captain Grant DuB'. 

The second reason assigned for countermand- 
ing the detachment appears to be “the detention 
of Sultan's Aak«ls at Poonah, in contempt of 
my ( Lord Momingtoa’s ) rqieatcd remonstran- 
cfcs.” This appears to us to be merely a pretest 
and not a valid reason for declining the offer. 
The_ Governor-General did not take into due 
consideration the arguments of Nana, He 
writes . — 

“The ‘arguments of Nana, drawn from the 
last war with Mysore, are not applicable to the 
present case. The connection between the 
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Courts of Poonali and the Company liad not 
at that time been so defined and cemented as to 
render the admission of Valvcels from Tippoo 
Sultan incompatible with the spirit of the sub- 
sisting treaties.”^ 

It was convenient for Lord iJiIornington 
to ignore the customs > and etiquette 
of the Courts of Asiatic Princes observed 
since time '■immemorial. But the Peishwa’s 
Court went even to the length of dimissing 
Tippoo’s Vakeels from Poona in order 
to oblige the Govenior-General. Even this formal 
dismissal did not satisfy the Resident at 
Poonah. He reported to the Governor-General 
that these Vakeels “onl 3 ' retired to Kir wee, a 
village 25 miles south of Poonah.’’ Their 
formal dismissal and denial of official recogni- 
tion to them should have been considered as 
evidence of the Peishwa’s good faith in carrying 
out the wishes of the Governor-General. .\s 
private individuals, they had ever 3 ' right to 
remain in any part of tlic Peishwa’s territories. 
Xana Fadnavis was now the Peishwa’s 
minister. That he knew not of the detention of 
Vakeels in the Pcishwa’s dominion, exonerates 
the Peishwa’s Court from the accusatiou of 
‘a Holation of faith’. Colonel Palmer, in his 
letter of .\pril Sth, 1799, writes to Lord Alorn- 
ingbon that Nana “was uninformed of any 
reasons for the detention of Tippoo’s]^ Vakeels 
after they left Poonah, except such as they 
assigned themselves, which were the want of, 
carnage and dangers of the road.” These were ’ 
sufficient reasons to have carried weight wdth 
any unprejudiced mind. 

It has been already said above that the real 
reason which led the Governor-General to de- 
cline the Peishwa’s offer of aid seems to have 
been tbe jealousy of the dangerous proportions 
which the power of the Marathas had assumed. 
It has also been said that after the Nizam had 
been forced to lose bis independence and when 
the Governor-General made up his mind to go 
to war with Tippoo, he did not consider it 
necessary to press the Peishwa to render him 
any’’ assistance. This is home ottt by the Go- 
vernor-General himself. In his letter to Colonel 
Palmer dated Fort St. George, 3rd April 1799, 
Lord Alomington wrote that "the proposi- 
tion for employing a detachment of the Com- 
pany’s troops with the Pcjshwa's_ contingent 
in the eventual prosecution of hostilities against 
Tippoo Sultan did not originate with me, but 
with the Peishwa himself.” Bearing _ this in 
mind, we should. be very chary in believing that 
the Peishwa ■was at the same time, intriguing 
w’ith Tippoo against the Comp.suy. We have 
already stated before that the Niarathas did 
not consider the war with Tippoo a just one, 
and therefore it is probable, that at first they 
did not approveofthe aggrcssivemeasurcs which 
Lord IfonisTjgtoa ■was'^ adopting towards the 
llysore Ruler. The policy" of seifdcfcntc rauot 
have even dictated them to attack the Njr.am„ 


who had not as yet fulfilled all the terras of the 
Treaty of Khurdala, .and to assist Tippoo 
against the allied forces of the British and the 
Nizam. It might have been the policy ot Doulat 
Rao Scindia. Of this however, as said before, 
there is no evidence. But when the Marathas 
sa'w that it was hopeless to attack the Nizam 
and go to the assistance of Tippoo, the 'Peishwa 
nndcr the guidance of Nana Fadnavis agreed 
to furnish a contingent to co-operate with the 
Company’s troops against Tippoo. .Vt first 
Lord Nlornington acceded to the proposal. 
But almost at the eleventh hour he declined the 
ofler. Lord NIomington, according to his own 
showing, was never very solicitous of the Fei- 
shwa’s aid. .\nd uow circumstances had so far 
occurred to his favor that he could afford to 
decline the proffered aid of the Peishwa. Poulat 
Rao Scindia had returned to jHindustan,i which 
had the effect of keeping the Marathas neutral. 
Aloreover, in all the arguments with Tippoo, 
that prince had been worsted. So, after putting 
the Peishwa to all the unnecessary" exjjense 
Lord Alornington declined his offer of aid ; 
and in so doing he wrote to Col. Palmer on 
3rd April 1799, from Port Sr. George : 
“My" confident expectation is, that the allies 
will speedily’ reduce the vindictive spirit *of 
Tippoo Sultan to submission without the aid of 
the Pcishw.a.ii Here at least, Lord ifoming* 
tou states the real reason which prompted him 
to decline the Peishwa’s offer of aid. 

But Seriiigapatam had not yet fallen ; Tippoo 
had not yet beea slain or taken prisoner. It 
was possible for tbe Pei.riiwa to do a great 
deal of mischief and annoy the Company and 
their allies. Hence it was a stroke of diplomacy 
and manifestation of the spirit oCper/ide albioa 
to feed the mind of the Peishwa with false 
hopes. Lord Moruiugton wrote to Coload 
Palmer that “notwithstanding the perverse \ 
and forbidden policy of the Court of Poonah, 

I shall not fail to secure for the Peishwa an 
equal participation with the other allies in .any 
cessions which may be enforced from Tippoo 
Sultan, I authorise you to make thh (Jeclma- 
tioru in the most taieqaivocnl terms, to the Pei~ 
sbwa ami to Nana, If even tin's declaration 
shall fail to excite the Peishwa to employ every 
practicable effort to fulfil his defensive en- 
gagements with the Company T trust it will, at 
feast, serve to prove the disinterested attach- 
ment of the British Government to every- 
branch of the triple alliance.” 

A few wortls in the above e.\ tracts have been 
pul in italics to show tlsafc Loril Moruingtoa 
did not attach aay' coaditioiis ‘to Secure for tbe 
Peishwa, an equal participafion in the ces»fons 
enforced irom Tippoo.’ But with the Gincmor- 
Gctscral the most unequivocal Urms bore other 
it meant, iu plain langu.ige, ‘Bad 

KntB'. 

iSering.apat.am w.as after all captured ;iad 
Tippoo was also slain. This event happened on 
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uie 4tb May 17'i.)- Hut bifyrc Uu r,iA>^of 
the fall of Seriogapst<.!.i con’d cave rc'.-cct 
lae he h.iJ once *«or<;, onered ht'i 

assbiattce to the Company. ilE 
■vsnder Purefhrasa F'how tvas Uoi^yt’* hi'o«u ^p 
atid lie ihougSit that pcrhap> st ’ai^iht with 
advantage eo-operatc ’.vUli the Bnii--h c/'.ojijit 
Tf^ipoo. The Cuverwor-Gejural no 


tetvanos thvint.~lve_.. Tivi" 
‘itcaeUeroU’- dc'-iga' to the iTiw 
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the old hint-/ u' the clog ;url. 
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■uidnut raotivea to the J'eiihtva 


onjy curtly 
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poruon 
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,;d l-efore. iL; 
of the eoa'fui 
v/as putie 


ag hs‘”j letter frosn Fort St. George, third 


V. lote to th< 


May,^l7h3, Lord Moruiugion 
liei-tdenl at Foona ;— 

"The Pdihwa’s sud lea Uetcrmaiatson to 
the field accoinpata-.d by tbs taeit 
ccace of fdnuhia, and Ly the ortkre whidi jent 
state to have been forvearded to _ PnreMijam 
Bhow ajspeai’a to me very iiUrpieloac, 5i is 
posbib’e that before the lOtb of May, the 
Pebbwa might have b>ui_ anpcieed ofthe frdi of 
Seriag.apraam ; and his own pre|iarat'.ons- 
together o.'itb the orders of Purc^hiiua iibo-,v, 
m.ay have been iateaded to favor the seige ot 
Bedsore, or of some other part of the iaie 


'lippoo Saliardt, domitiioni,, -..ith the vlcvr of 
Securing the doailnioas seized in denonee of the 
cosjbeat of the Company and of the Ktzatri." 

In those clays there were no Uicgraph.<» and 
no railways, it was therefore ivcrfeetty Impos- 
sible for the Pelshwa to liave been apprised of 
the lall of Scringapatam ‘before tlie 10th of 
May,' It was also equally impossible for Scindia 
to 'kaow of the fau. of SeriQ^iapatam before 
that date. As to the moutes which the 
Govern or-General attributial to the Peishwa’s 
‘preparatioas together vrilh the orders to 
Baicshram Bhow,’ it is onh* necessary to say 
that if the British did aot go to war with 
Tippoo from a superliusty ot unselfishness, or 
for no end, they should not have t-spected the 
Marathas to render them assistance without 
receiving any rev/ard. But the Governor- 
General did aot sto]> by merely questioning the 
motives of the PeishwAi bur for the first time 
in his official correspoadcuct, he charged the 
Pdshwa with ‘treachery*. 

He wrote to Colonel Palmer ; — 

“1 desire that you w'ill take the most effectual 
measures in your power to discover theinten- 
' tioas of the Pcishtva with respect to the 
tneacherous designs which J apprehended him 
to have formed ; and that you will employ such 
representations or other means as may appear 
to _ you most likely to prevent the execution of 
this design, if really entertainai.” 

This was, of course the diplomatic way of 
ordering the liesident to fabricate, if necessary, 
widinice to incriminate the Peishwa. And the 
Kesident gladdened the heart of Lord Moming- 
ma by so doing. As a pretext for not folfilling 
' vhePeishwa, the British 

Hr design’ of that Hindu 

' there was ‘treacherous design’ 

, “ ««icac s part, it was that of the Company’s 


piOBli vtI vCr,dow tif G 
re.) le-iko.'J 1-^ 
ntoniiticmah Ibtf 
nrow! it appeaf*, v..'.'- maife to keep 
Maratb:i« ipijel .iiul uc.sUaL Ahca tluS! oldiftt 
bad bcea gained nn'l when Tippo-i had bees 
'lain and heriag.'iputur!: Imd f.rik-y, the Govs-t* 
i;»?r-Gtncr,il wfoie to ibe Kcsi.ient -at pooa.'ii 
on the 2'drd May, l7il‘d, that ‘;prtuQu<.ly to 
rise viyioo of ’u.ny portion of territory if 
rise Pekbv/a, 1 tbonlti wish tu tiid.-avonf 

the arr.tisgemcnvcon- 
*" io yon of the btls 
july, IT'jft. And T <k/ire to team froitt yon. 
without delay, whether a renev.-rd 01 rh«s»c 
propusitjon- under the pie. eat circa tut tas’.cts o»^ 
affsdrs would prove acceptable to the Court of 
h.-> 


iccojiiflish rile whole i,i 


tame 


1:1 anv iri-'tructnir 


Poon.ah. 

k’ar.a pad.n,.v-is Liitw the fscrudiouii cbarimtcr 
of the fluropeaub of his day. Twenty-years had 
no‘- yet rolled their coarse since Kana Fad* 
navis had reasons to be tlkgnstesl with the o'm- 
duct of the Essropcaus for their rmiiarkabk 
capacity for diieaaery and perfidy and tlieir 
utter contempt for jus ticc and lairplajt He was 
a Hindu of the old type and w,as nurtured oa 
the sradltions of the Kansaystua and the Alahu* 
bharata. Twenty years -bcrved xo strengthen 
his conv:icrion that the kvays of the Enropeans 
were lUifair and wdly.' But he was not quite 
prepared to believe 'that the Governor-General 
would unbSushluely violate his most solemn 
promise and withliold the cession of the conquer- 
ed territory. 

The principal reason m«ssgne_d by* Lord Mom- 
ington on his arrival in _ India lor trying to 
enforce the scheme of Snbt-idiary .lUxanti on the 
Peishwa, was based on hss_ presumption that 
in the event of a war with Tippoo, tiie Pdshwo 
would not be able to fulfil the conditions re- 
quired of him as thosC of an ally. But that hit 
pre.sumptlon was totally groundless was proved 
by the met that the Peishwa ofTered a coutia- 
geat to co-operate with the Company’s troops 
agmnst Tippoo. Tie Goveraor-Generars calcu- 
lation Jjeiug falsified by* the retent events, he 
evaded the non-fulfiliKeac of his uncoadilional 
promise by starting other objectioas. 

Twenty years before, Kana Faduavis_ had 
askcd_ all the dependent princes of India tc 
combiae against the Europeans. , Even the 
Aloghul Emperor was approacicai to lend 
countenance to his scheme of a gunerid alli^c* 
of all the independent powers of India againsS 
the wily and perfidious Europeans. He had 
succeeded so far that the then Governor-General 
of India was obliged to sue for "peace on thf 
terms dictated to him by Xana. But ihosi 
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twenty years had made a great difference in the 
History of India. The Nizam was now virtually 
a ;prisoner of the Europeans. The principality 
raised hy Haidar was now in the hands of the 
Europeans who were on the frontiers of the 
NIarathas. But the great Nana did not still 
despair. He' thought that the Marathas alone 
were capable of coping with the Europeans and 
their new allies. Ot course, he did not cease 
pressing the povemor-General to fulfil his 
promise regarding the cession of a portion of 
the conquered territory to the Peishwa. He 
would not agree to the conditions which the 
Governor-General now tried to impose on the 
Peishwa, previous to ceding him any portion of 
the late Tippoo’s dominions. But when he saw 
that the faithless Governor-General did not 
mean to fulfil his promise, he tried to imite the 
IMaratha confederates and with their help 
attack Nizam Ally and the English. The 
nucleus of an army for these operations, he 
■'possessed in the force imder Pureshram Bhow, 
previously intended to co-operate with the allies 
against Tippoo. 

But unfortunately he did not succeed^ in lus 
attempt. There were not only distractions in 
his dominions, to which reference wall be 
presently made but there was formidable disturb- 
auce in the southern Maratha country. The 
Jagheerdars of that part of the Maratha 
, Empire, had. rebelled against the authority of 
Peishwa. It is a noteworthy fact, that these 
Jagheerdars of the southern Maratha country 
should have raised the standard of rebellion 
soon after the English had taken possession of 
Tippoo’s dominions. Does not this very fact 
suggest that their disaffection and discontent 
were probably encouraged by the Europeans 
who also in all probability instigated them to 
rebel against the Peishwa ? 

"When Lord Mornington ‘declared hostilities 
against Tippoo, he appointed a commission for 
the pupose of encouraging “the tributaries, prin- 
cipal officers, and other subjects of Tippoo Sultan 
to throw off the authority of that prince.”^ .Vfter 
the fall of Seringapatinn and death of Tippoo, 
three out of the five members of the commission, 
were still in Mysore. These three were Lord 
Momingion’s brother Col. Arthur Wellesley 
(afterwards Duke of Wellington), Col. B.arry 
Close and Captain (afterwards Sirjolm) Mal- 
colm. They were members of another commis- 
sion appointed for the settlement of the Mysore 
territory, .\rthur Wellesley was made the Gover- 
nor of Mysore. It is only necessary to make a 
passing allusion to the appointment of Col. 
Wellesley No fair-minded writer has ever justified 
this appointment. It was a jobbery of the tvorst 
type perpetrated by the Governor-General. Sir 
David Baird had superior claims to the appoint- 
ment. Inthe Cafeutfa Review for July, 1S57, 
Revd. Dr. Thomas Smitli refers “to the slight 
supposed to have been cast upon SirDavid Baird 
by his exclusion from the Commission, and by 


the appointment of CoL Wellesley to the com- 
mand of the city, to which Baird was thought 
to have a superior claim. He tvrites .— 

“We have no wash to revive this controversy; 
but we do tbinic it is scarcely fair to admit, as 
seems to be sometimes admitted as an element 
in the discussion, the subsequent career of Colo- 
nel Wellesley. It is forgotten that the contro- 
versy took place in the eighteenth, not in the 
nineteenth century : that the parties were not 
Sir David Baird and Colonel the Honourable 

Sir Arthur W^ellsley We have not been 

quite convinced, either that Wellesley had show- 
ed so pre-eminent qualifications, or Baird so 
striking disqualifiications as to justify the Go- 
vernor-General passing over the fine old hero, 
appointing his own brother.” 

But it IS not remembered by these -writers 
that the business of the Commission mainly 
consisted in corrupting, bribing and coercing 
the adherents of Tippoo into submission.. Sir 
David Baird was a gallant soldier; a straight- 
forward, though probably a blunt and bni^ue 
man. He could not have approved of or earned 
out the crooked policy of the Governor-General. 
What wonder if the commissioners appointed for 
the settlement of the Mysore territoiy, extended 
their field of work into the dominions of the 
Peish-U'a bordering on Mysore? The very fact 
of the rising of the southern Jagheerdars while 
the Mysore Commission were m the midst of 
their labour would, as said before, point to the 
members of that commission probably having 
a hand in encouraging these disturbances, 

Nana Fadnavis was therefore required, first 
of all, to set his own house, as it were, in order. 
The force under Pureshram Bhow was despatch- 
ed to the Southern Maratha countiy to sup- 
press the disturbances. But order and tran- 
quillity had not j'ct been restored in the terri- 
tories of the Jagheerdars of the South, when 
death overtook Nana Fadnavis. This sad 
event took place on 13th February, 1800. 
Ills death was an irreparable loss to the 
Marathas. With him passed away the dream 
of the Marathas to regain their lost supremacy 
in Indian politics. He was the only man in 
India to see through the designs of the crafty 
and faithless Europeans of his times. His death 
therefore, was welcome to them. 

But they did not yet hreathe_ very freely. 
Doulat Rao Scindia was still alive and was 
known to he averyamfaitious prince. Without 
curbing , or reducing him, there wa.s to he no 
peace for them. Ever since his arrival in India 
Lord Moniigton had paid as much attention 
j to reduce the power of Sdndia as that of 
Tippoo. He did not conceal this He catered 
into a campaign of intrigues and conspimeies 
a".ainst Scindia. He sent a Resident to 
Bmudia's Court and despatched another to 
Nagpoor to stir up the 'Raja of Derar against 
Scindia. At first it -was given out by the 
Governor-General that all his efforts were 
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diicclcd against t-ciaaia in order to imlnxc All from Benait-s, to tie probabiliu of his 
him to retnns to Ihi.dubtan. When tins %\as attempting to u>m Zemann fthuh. and to the ■- 
accotnpisshed, that i<^, vthca ^couha left ct?B»e<|ccnccs n inch that event aught pronuccx 

the Deccan for Ilmdustaa, Lord Mormnerton _ There arc reasons to fcusxKct that the diblrac- 
entcrecl into a fre-h conrsc of inti igacs against tioiis nisich had lal.eii jilace hi the ilomjrnonfe oi 
that prince and ni\eai.ed the prcio^-t ior so Schiclia* even la the time of iVlarlhoji, and that 
doing by stating that that pnnte had hos- the feuds Lct'.vtcn Jlolhar and Sciiidia, v.p-e 
tiie intentions against the Company and their brought about by the eaertions of the sureessive 
aihe*. The de'spatchcs of Lord Moruington GO'ernor-Geiierals from the time of Sit John 
convince ns that he had intended to go to Maepherson. \o previous Governor-General v.as 
■war with beindia a long time before he dcclaitd '-0 rash as to put this in black and wlnte. But 
hostilities against Tippoo Saltan. He himself we must gne credit to Lord Aloruiugtou for 
went to Aladras to be near the' steue of opera- being an honest scoundrel. He wrote to Sir 
tioHS against Tippoo, leaving at Calcutta Sir .itlurcd Clarke 

-Hured Clarke, the Commandei-in-Chief, a-- “If hostilities should coniifiencc yon 

provisional Governor of Bengal. It was given will use every endeavour to esciie the Eaxpoois 
..out tlrat the sta 3 ' m Calcutta of the Com- and other tributaries against Seiudhiah, and to 
mander-in-Chief vvfa. neces-arv' as Zcniaun Shah induce the Kajahs of Jvmagur and Jodhpur to 
had threatened an invasion of India. But epter jealously into the war ; 3 "OU will at the 
it was a mere pretevt to cover tlie rerd design spuic* time talce proper steps for supporting 
of the Governor-General to .attach Sciadia. and encouraging the exertions of the parliraus 
.111 his letters and despatches from Madras of the Bhjes and Lukvvaji Dada, together with 
prove tlus. In his private letter dated Fort all persons in the family or service of Scindliiah, 
St. George. March 3rd 1790 to Captain Kirk- vv ho may be di'^ahected to'.his Government ” 
patnek of Hyderabad, Lord Mornington Here, after all, the cat is out of the bag or, 
urfonntd him of the embassy which he^had rather, the murder is out. .4.11 the distractions 
despatched to the RajaofBerar This embassy and disorders which pi ev ailed iu the dominions 
\v M sent “to form a defensive alliance, of which of Scindia were most probably’ the doings of 
Sindhia as wdl as Tippoo shoukl bo the abject.’’ the Company’s Ecrvauts, It is! probable that 
The words in italics show his meaning veiy they instigated Yesvantrao Holkar to attadc 
clearljv Again, dating from Fort St. George Scindia. Lord Momington further vv'rotc to Sir 
8th AIarch, _ 1799, in his “private and secret” Alured Clarke 

letter to Sir .Alured Clarke, he wrote. — “In “1 am equally satisfied of the pohcy of redu- 
every private letter which I have written to you cing the power of Scindhia, whenever the oppor- 

I have imiformh' desired that a rcsp'ect- tunitj' shall appear advantageous. But w'hile 

able force should be maintained on that frontier, IJcindhia shall remain in the Deccan, and whale 
with a view' to check the possible designs of ejur armies shall be engaged in war “with Tippoo 
Dowlat Eao Scindhiah. Sultan, Scindhia will possess considerable means 

“ * « « of embarassing us in that quarter; for this 

“My wish is, that you should, without delay i-eason it is extremely desirable to avoid hosti- 
rcassemble in Oude, such a force as vou may cither his return to Hindu- 

deem adequate to the object in checkm^. the ^ Ttppoo Sultan shall place 

whole of Scindhiah’s force if that chief should Our allairs in a condition, which may enable ns^ 
return into Hindustan. You will also keep in to punish the treachery ofScmdhia, with more 
view’ the jirobabiUty of early ofiensive opera- offect.’’ 

tions against the dominions of Scindhiah ” But before we describe the measures adopted 

The the Governor-General advised the Com- by the Governor-General to reduce the povvenr of 
mandcr-in-Chief to tell horrid lies to Scindhia ^ondia, it is necessary to advert to the occur- 
for he wrote ’ fences at Poona after the death of Nana 
^‘Then reassembling of the army may possibly 'Jpadnavis. 
alarm Ambajee and Scindhiah, and an explana- {To bo coacluded.) 

tion may be demanded of the motives of such a 

step. Yqu will ascribe it to the escape of Vizier M-vnATHA.i 


TO MY GUEST 

Amid the happ> grass, which, v.aving soil. Through the wood’s silences shall still go free. 

Sighs a low music through the summer night. The rapture which deep-falling water sends , — 

The i.ander-ng winds shall weave the Vndodies, Thou dost but cliange the v eature, not the dream 

.And dawns be tremulous with the birds’ delight , Find for thy fatherland the heart of friends. 

GEUiRmiB Bose. 
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, MANO AfOHAN .GHOSE : SOME PERSONAL REMINISCENCES 

■ 'LC '. ' ■' ■ /' By the -iAte Babu Joginbr^vnat^ ‘ ' 

' ' '' , '.'■JopKKA’LisT, OF DeoghAE,;'; ■'.■ 


.Earliest - Reminiscence: 

I 'T was sometime in 1867 that , I first saw 
• Mano Mohan Ghose. He had, 1 believe,’ 

. recently ret'umecl frorti England.. He 
■was dressed not a la Anglice but in choga 
and • chapkan which were iiiade of 
Cashmere shawl. ' Tbe object that brought 
hiiu to our house was one whereby hangs 
a thread of story of social progress in 
, , Bengal. A aear relative of mine who was 
'■'in Government service, was then animated , 
by a burning enthusiasm for “female eman- 
, cipation”, and he had found a congenial 
spirit in Mano Mohan Ghose. It was 
arranged between them that their wives 
should accompany him and a lady friend 
to; a social party ‘at the house of Mr. Jus- 
• tice J. B. Phear. Emancipation of women, 
was in those days , one of the war cries 
of young Bengal, and men like Mano 
Mohan Ghose arid Satyendra Nath 
Tagore were among that ear’ty band 
of social warriors in Bengal. The yoimg 
. Bengal, . of , A. generation previous to the 
.f timVi'am speaking. of had broken through' 

- the trainmcls of all prejudice regarding cat- '- 
ing and drinking. Many of them had dined 
. at' English' hotels and with Englitiiriieri 
.at public dinners.' . That was then consider- . 
'ed a high achievement' in Bengal in the do- , 
niairi of social' and; moral refbriri. The. 
Englishman' \vas ’ then young' , Berigal.’s 
ideal and Anodel' in. aliripst every particu- 
lars, small and great.- The. zenana was 
. the butt. -pf . their, '.attack and' many ' bf • 
them were assailing' it with', niight and ' 
■ main. Taldng one’s wife to a ^party , in .an 
■■ tlnglishman’s. house was deemed an act of . 
heroism and a 'practical proof of the fact/ 
that the zenana ■was in the course of being/ 
detndlished. , When Mario . Alohan/; Ghose. 
was.' visiting a'distinguished Englitix' gentle- ' 

■ mati,Ai high official arid, a. 'w'arm/ftiend- bf' 

■- the Indian people, like Justice Pheat; .'with* 


three Bengali ladies, he evidently belie-^ed 
he was ushering in a reform which ■n^ould 
before long, be accepted by all India, and 
remembering' the,- brightness his face wpre 
at the moment, 'T caii -well, imagine that, it 
was a glow -with the light' of the hope that 
he carried in his Heart for the bright future 
of a socially reformed India. ' / " 

As a Champion 6{, a Good- Cause.: ’ 

‘ ■ A quarter of a century ago theleaders 
of educated Bengal full 3 ' believed' in' social- 
intercourse between Europeans and Iiidiaris; 
It -was .an important article in the creed 
of the Bengalee reformers of the generation' = 
no-w passing away to hope for the dawn • 
of a social and political milleninm. -through 
the establishment of friendliness between 
Indians and Englishmen. Mano .Mohan 
Ghbsewas conspicuous among those who 
were animated 'by tliis belief and hope, 
and his ’■ residence "in Calcutta ' was . the - 
scene' of ; a’ number of mcniorablepvening ' 
parties' a-t which many' European and' 
Indian gentlemen, and also . some ‘ ladies bf 
both the races met, and Inspired by the 
example oT their distinguishcd'diost and ■ 
impelled as it; were by the motive, of the, 
gath'eririg, strove as best as they could, 
by.,- polite arid respectful' ‘ personal inter- 
course, to, bridge the gulf that . they felt ' 
.separated them; I orice saw Mano Mph'an'' 
Ghose— -it was sometime in. ' lS76-^siiperin- 
tending at. his house the preparations for a’ 
great party of the; members of the tw'O . 
races,';at' which'', -the ' Lieutcnaut-Governbr 
was.expected.to be- present. He evidently , 
did not' regard it as a m'cre . private enter- 
tainmeut.' No, he was prompting "a great 
and good public cause ; he .was setting an- 
cxatnple to' his countrymen in the direction, 
.ofa-nraded rcform, nay, he, was pa-ring the. ' 
way to'- the ' regeneration' .of./ the' nation/ 
That'was a beautiful- faithof' .the' earnest'-', l'- 
.tumded'.-Bengali 'jjpliticiaas bf'.the.'past;-". 
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generation, bat it was shattered to pieces 
by - tbe-.-ireYelation of the real feeling of the 
JMgEshman in India tow'ards bis Indian 
feliow-sabjects uming the early eighties, 
'when I^rd Ripon made, an unsuccessful 
efTort to equalize, in a way, the status of 
the Englishman and the Indian b3' the in- 
troflucrion of a little measure too well- 
knoY>Ti to require mention. 

Kot sn Anglicized Sou! in its 
V/orse Sense. 

The Hbert bill controversy forms a laud- 
mark in the history 
returned community in — 
the earh,' siatles when the first -native of 
Bengal educated in England returned there- 
from, tifi when Eord 'Hipoh's inten- 

tion to invest the Indian members of the 
Covenanted CivE Service with the power , 
of trying. European British subjecttwas. 
announced. Bengalees educated in England^, 

. who liyed in the English style, and .Anglo- r, 
Indians, mingied with' each-.,. other;- -ttie 

■ latter giving- hardly any -. opportunitt'to • 
the' former, to discover the ugly tttith that 
they , disliked them .at heart.-':'.' Bnt ..that'- 
little le^slatiyt me^ure, which -immor- 
talizes -Sir- C.P, Db^fs name in India,-, 
had the effect of driving the Anglo-Indians, 
m Bengal into a fit of excitement in the ■ 
smurs-e of v/hich the mask they wore before 

-■ their England-returned Indian, friendsi 
'. -was tom open, and both in speech and 
. ' action, they betrayed their real ' feeling 
towards them. The incident dispelled the 
' -ddusion from, the micd'of the England- 
retarned Bengalee that he was regarded 
by the Anglo-Indian as his equal. The 

■ -Spirit of imitation or the English that had 
; for its basis a strong -disposition to look 
t hpon everything pertaining to that na-tion 

■ '-. as 'irreproachable, now received a rude 

shock and thence-forward the blind angli- 
asm. of a considerable section of the 
A England-returned . ’ Bengalee has been on 
' the.-.-wanA But this characteristic of the_ 
■comTuunity to which -'Mano ldohan. Ghose 
> belonged -w^' ndt.his; He had a' head on 
• ;;his shoulders w.Mdr'nei^er; lacked the .power 
, >/-pf seeing ,'thmgs’- as' they were,'-aad he had. 
."f.'-'fio diScuItt m fon^g Ms ideas about - the 
flish - and thdr .institutiotts,' habits and 


jjractices. That he wms no blind ‘.'imitator 
the' English is best jrroved by 'the fact 
that he was absolutely free ; from b 'the 
jmglish vices and failings to -whichsp many 
Thdians, -who have resided in England^have 
fallen victims. He had a very dear Mend 
fn his community, who was •& devout 
■jirorshipper of England and the;.Engl^,‘ 
Qn.d Alano Mohan Ghose strove hard to 
<;rure him of his infatuation. -In truth, 
fvlano Itiohan Ghose was neverathorpugh- 
ly aj^licized man, as ,mdtt of, -the' members 
pf his community in' -thbse.days were. . .-It 
{s -true that he , adopted the English,' drtts 
' soine .English’ 'manners,, and .lived 
partly in the - English style, . but , his , soul 
.^vas never anglicized in its, .'dark 'on worse' 

' . • ' 

.■is a Leader, of tie. Cp^^nni^^oftMe ■ 

' . • LngTand-Tetnmed Bengalees^ • ' 

.• ■Bengalee /educated ..ih 'England or ab- 
otpad now .constitute' a' . strong. , and in- 
. ^uentiM community. '. ;Mand Mohan Ghose 
' yvas one of'xhe first -whjd' went to England 

■ 'for education ^d he soon came to occupy 
, p. leading, pdmtion in'his o-wn community. 

hadAbsoI-dte.faith in a thorough EngV 
fish education, .and every young maa going 
fd ■ -or returned from England ' ever found 
'|n .-Mano .Alohan Ghose a .friend, guide and 
., 'philosopher. He took the, deep^t interest 

■ pi the 'welfare ofEuch youths. The doors 
pf .his hospitable house were always ppm 
to them, and many,; of these ' will. "bear, 
testimony to the . -value' 'of his .fri^dly 
services , alone to .them at the. outset of 
their career: ' Maho. Mohan Ghose,- was’ 
plways 'keenly .jealous of the good name- of 
his - epmmum^,; .and . once, to .my.kaowi 
'ledge, when . the. backsiidings- of one .of im j 
-'members' threatmed to bring . its vname- 

into bad repute' he strove hard to mend 
matters in a -way that reflected great 
credit on him. .After -the dep'artime of Manb . 
Mohan. Ghose, hi5pommunity has''nQt been ; 
left witho'ut ' leaders, . it .is . true, , but none, 
of them- has, yet. afforded evidence, of that., 
''whoie-souled jand;, active '-interests .in its.’- 
'position aid- ' prospects ' whicH , 'he"; always • 
. exhibited aid which was.', a; distinguisMngl' 
I^tiire of.his character'/. - ,V. ’ 
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; '’.4s d: Social Rdfotmer, 
Throiigholit liis life Mario Moliau Ghose 
was a cdasisteat arid arderit social reforai- 

- er. He was " a ■ radical -^of radicals, both 
. iit politics ririd^iri social ■reforrh;' > The prin- 
ciples of fema.le emancipation were what 
lie was > most anxioris to see recognized in 
this coimtrv-. Absolute emancipation of 
man, too, " from ,svtch old customs as he 
thought degrading, he advocated to the 
best of his might. He had not the least 
sympathy for the Hindu revivalists and 
their cause. He could discover no good 
in this movement. A lecture delivered by 
him in London dtirtng his last visit to 
England demonstrated the depth of his 
-disappointment at the growth of what 
•he ca\kd thereaetioriavy apitit. among his 
countrymen! What gave hiin hope for the 
future of social reform in Bengal was the 
circumstance that in spite of the eager 
developrhent of ^conservatism among edu- 

.cated Bengalees, they were, as he proved 
by undeniable facts, making slow but sure 
' progress tovvmrd's attaining that social 

■ ideal, which he had set at the commence- 

- meat of his career before them. „ ' 

As a SpeaJicr. 

I had heard Mano Mohan Ghose speak: 

, at a public meeting only once. It was at 
that- memorable session of the National 
Congress which was , held in 1SS8 at . Alla- 
;!habadi .He spoke; on- ..the simultaneous 
.hpldiri^--‘ of The; Civil , Service,-' examination 
viri'Englarid and' India.' .There had been • a ■ 

- difference of opinion among the, delegates. 

, 'ori.the resolution brought foward on this, 

■ subject, but; brie, great speech brought; 

, ' about .the mtich-desired unanimity, and 

that' ; ,was V from. . Mano . Mohan Ghose. V 
The orator- was eloquent. And his! argu- 
ments , conviriced;., the .mind';! It struck,’ me , 
very forcibly dri. the o.ccasipu .that to make 
• an Indian.' campaign, whether here ; or, -in. ! 
,■ England a. phenomenal snccess, -what was-;-; 
/! necessary, w!m td-have.it catried on by. him 
arid Surendra ' Nath , Banerjee, , who,-; I feft , 
■";'sure, wonld between. therri.gb, .on cbriquer;- 
.-^bitig thousands, nicddihg their, conquest .riot' 

. -brie ofmtnds- o,r hearts ^only, but of both. 

■ ESs.Saccess d's a'Lawje'r.H 'i '■ 

Mano .Mohatf 'Gho'sri-was adrriittedly'a';' 


..lawyer .-of great erhinerice. Anyone whc 
knew him would agree. with me in the op.i- 
riiori that what chiefly Vcbritributed to hh 
imniense. siiccess as atf-adybcate for tin 
defence ■■ in;.c'riminal cases :was his heart’s 
naturahsyrapathy with the • innocent, his 
deep, enthusiastic appi-eciatidn of the 
principle, ‘that, it was better- that ninety- 
nine guilty persons should escape' than that 
one innocent individual should be convicted. 
The whole-hearted devotion, and the 
untiring energy he' displayed in obtaining 
acquittal of- The -person or perboris.^he 
defended had their primary incentive - in 
the noble wish .-that tlie/guiltless must not 
sufter. The mere ariibiti'ori- to. rise -to' an 
eminent position iri the’rauk oLlawycre Vor 
a thirst for gold could not be- sufficient-' to 
•dir a man’s mind ‘with ' that ittspiratipri 
which was a characteristic of Mano'.Mbhari 
Ghose’ri brillian t orations for the-' defence; 
Mario Mohan Ghose was, to my mind,' riri 
additional example of the truth of the’s'ay- 
ing that aU human greatness Ims ' its-'dri- 
‘gin in the heart, in one or other’ of the' 
nobler feelings of the soul. ' 

-■ >•••• .’.■'H/s Love for Laxr. ■ ■■ 

' Grice during the early eighties of theflasfc 
century j'- Mano Mohan Ghosh- paid a'pro- 
fessidhal wisit to Baidyanath' Deogbuir, a* 
town ia tlie Non-tegalationV District'of the 
- Santlial '-Pergunuahs. Saqtalistan , is -, the 
'Highlarid ofBeng'al, arid iri' the- loveliiiess-. 
of its'riaturaVsceneryt-its hills and ■dales;- 
woods .--and - forests, meanderiug*' streams 
andpleasarit valleys— it almost; rivals the", 
‘ Highlands , of vScbtland, according to bae, 
.‘rirho was a', riative - of' Scotland. .The. eri-- 
‘,viroriS(Of Debgh’ur form.one of the loveliest: 
.spots’ in,.Santalistan,and;it bad .already 
-risen to. the rarik;bf ; a"; sanitarium' for ■ the 
'-riatiy'es;'o£.-the- 'country;.;'' Mario: 'Mbhaa- 
' .Ghose ’;was charmed -vvith-tHe fa'eatity ofthe 
place' arid' felt a.ttracted' by its .salnbriVus- 
ncss,-’ arid./ bn"! iearnirig; that ’ brie ' of, his, 
.friends', was building a house there; he, said 
-.that' 'he'.'to'o / very'-- niucir -wished ' to'fbilow;. 

iris ; example, .'■■hut, -,liis .only objectibri;- Was 
.that,. Deoglrar- was",- situated’ iri, a.;iawlessb 
; district. , ■ .'This, - it -seeriis to mej.' very ' well-; 

, iliastra’tes'thiri^at'lavvyer’s.love for' la-#,:;; 
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tne persTeation of his :nind -with a sense of 
xks might aadmajest)* of law. 

JBjs Domestic Virtues. 

Matio Mohan Ghose was a model of a 
family man. The noblest domestie Tirtnes 
v«ere his. He was a loriag hnshasd, a 
deeply aSecdonate father and a sincere 
well-wisher and even active benefactor of 
all his kinsfolk. If he was indefatigable in 
his eserfioa to make money, it vras chiefly 
for the benefit of his near and dear ones, for, 
his own needs were simple and few, as he 
was no lover oflnmrions living. He lived 
lahorions days and scorned delights, 'With 
a naturally strong domesticity, developed 
by arduous culture, his home was to him 
his heaven. 'When he was at the height of 
his eloquence speaking at law courts or 
public meetings, his large bright eyes shone 
with a light that was of superior intelli- 
gence, but at home while in the midst of 
those whom he loved, they glovred with 
the ineftabie melting lustre of the soft feel- 
ings. of a deeply loving soul. To the 
onlooker, the on.e was inspiring to the 
mind, while the other was moving to' the 
heart. When ilaao Mohan died his mother 
was still alive, and all through his career 
she was the goddess whom he adored with 
an idolatry that ennobles and sanctifies. 
He had brothers and sisters and nephews 
and nieces, and they all shared his care 
and afiection almost equally with his 
wife and children. Never did a family 
of mother, wife and -children- and other 
near relations feel the loss by the death of 
its head more keenly than" did that of 
Maao klohan Ghose on his demise. If the 
worship of the family is accepted as the 
principal part of the religion enunciated 
by Auguste Comte then Alano Mohan 
Ghose wa-! one of the brightest examples 
of the devout followers of the religion of 
Humaaiu- the world has jet produced. 

DIs Spirit of Appreciation. 

In the present age which is marked fav 
an abnormal growth in educated men of 
the critical sprit which in most cases 
degenerated into §_habit of personal fealt- 
uuding and back-biting, one gives evidence 
Ota superior integrity and moral strength 
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when one succeeds in keeping oneself above 
this prevailing vice of the day. Mano- 
Mohaa Ghose was ^ man who was singu- 
larly and most agreeably free from this 
rather common failing. It pained Mm to 
speak ill of others. He was lynx-eyed not 
to faults bat to the viriues of ail. He 
appeared to feel a joyous enthusiasm In 
praising what was praiseworthy in people 
but he chose to be xeticCnt on the dark 
side of a person’s character. The gloom 
of a sombre cloud seemed to hang over 
his face when he had to speak in depreda- 
tion of any individuaL It was a spirit 
of exulting personal appredation, a spirit 
which is coming to be rather angelic than 
human in these degenerate days, that was 
dominant in tlie great soul of Mano 
Mohan Ghose, and it was by no means 
an insignificant test of the nobility of his 
character. 

His Religion. 

If by religion is meant a firm faith it 
the existence of God and his infinite good- 
ness, a belief in the immortality _of. the 
soul and a spirit of loving worshipfuiness 
towards God, then Mano Mohan Ghose 
was not a religious man, and 1 believe 
he never pretended to be one. I heard 
him more than once avowing bis absolute 
scepticism about religious matters and his 
sceptidsD was never shaken by any 
calamity or misfortune. I once met him 
one morning when a child of his, a bright 
little boy, had died the previous night, and 
I saw him almost quite unaffected. He 
was a man of great strength of character, 
and as such his heart could well be in the 
deepest depth of sadness, while his fact 
might not show a trace of it in its expres- 
sion. Whde speaking of the bereavement, 
he spoke of the mysteries of life and death, 
but not a word did he utter that could 
betray that the calamity bad awmbened 
in him any hopes about the eternity of 
life and the possibifitj- of meeting dear 
relations after death, klano Mohan 
Ghose was pre-emiaently a man of reason, 
and like ail great souls in whom reason is 
^preme. could never be shaken from the 
intellectual platform which fay dint ci 
his reason he had come to occupy. To 
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Jaim seatimentalism of 'all sorts was an 
abomination. That frail, feminine religions 
emotionalism which confines itself to a 
morbid indalgence in religions exercises, 
disregarding worldly duties, was some- 
thing which Mano Mohan Ghose could 
never tolerate. A robust spirit like his 
could find all the inspiration and peace 
of the religious man in the consciousness 
of the essentially altruistic character of the 
work to which it devoted itself and in the 
success which it brought to him. The 
greatest blessing of a deep and sincere faith 
is that in some minds it creates, while in 
others it sustains and develops, a sense of 
duty ; but it has been observed that in 
some extraordinary minds absence of 
faith does not at all mar the sense of 
duty. Mano Mohan Ghose was a man of 
the latter class, and his life was pure and 
noble, such as could be held as an example 
to many so-called religious men. I have 
come to i*egard Mano Mohan Ghose as a 
man furnishing a rare illustration of the 
poet’s famous dictum, 

For modes of fAith let ^ 

Graceless zealots fight. 

His cannot be wrong whose 
Life is in the right. 

His Physique and His Premature 
Death. 

Mano Mohan Ghose was endowed 
with an excellent physique, such as is not 
met with ' among intellectual Bengalees. 
In stature rafher short, he had a frame 
muscular, thickly built, set off by a massive 
head of an eminently intellectual cast. He 
looked the very picture of health and 
bodily vigour. I had never known him 
to have been seriously ill, except on one or 
tw’o occasions, when he caught the mala- 
rial infection during his professional so- 
journ in some district towns, subject to 
periodic epidemic malaria. His almost 
uninterrupted health and his inexhaustible 
capacity for incessant hard work were the 
wonder of his friends. I never dreamt that 
he would pass away in the prime of fiis 
manhood. It was almost' inconceivable. 
So his premature death led "me a-thinking 
about its cause. I do “not quite know if 
I am right, but I ' connect his death with 


some of his habits. Mano Mohan Ghose 
was a regular meat-eater. 'In India, especi- 
ally in the case of Indians, meat diet per- 
sisted in for years without a break, has 
never' been found healthful. That is the 
conclusion of Ayurveda, testified to by 
experience of many in this country. In, 
those in whom the effect of this habit is 
not rapid, it is slow, but nevertheless sute. 
Again, disregard of the role of daily physi- 
cal exercise is most harmful to the brain- 
worker, the more so if he is a meat-eatei‘, 
and the Bengalee brain-workers have been 
notorious for this failing. Mano Mohan 
Ghose was not an exception to 'the rule. 
It is likely that these habits had a close 
connection with the fatal stroke of apo- 
plexy which terminated so prematurely 
the precious life of Mano Mohan Ghose. 
Had he been sufficiently careful of bis 
health, I feel he would have been, constitu- 
tionally vigorous as he was, alive to this 
day and for many more years to come . 
working for those near and dear to him 
and his countrymen with that unremitting 
energy and devotion which distinguished 
his character. 

The Uniqueness of His Patrioiisal atid 
His Fitting Memorial. ‘ 

Mano Mohan Ghose was a patriotic 
soul, but there was one feature of his 
patriotism which was quite unique. He 
was ever ready to extend gratuitously ’ 
eminent professional services to such poor . 
and resourceless Indians as he thought 
were innocent victims of any oppressive 
European or a tyrannical Police. He felt 
a great delight in this kind of good work. 

It was a luxury to his soul. Many were 
the instances of such philanthropic service 
that he did through his professional career. 
They constitute the chief '■glory of his life • 
and shall ever surround his memory with 
a halo of charming lustre. Herein was 
his patriotism absolutely unique and 
herein was his life exemplary in a special 
and’ eminent Sense and it furnishes the 
cue as to the best form his memorial 
should take. Let there be a combination 
of the most-eminent Indian lawyers of the j. , 
empire, resolved to imitate the late Mano 
Mohan Ghose in this respect, and let -them . 
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coustitttte themselves into a l&ague to be 
named -after him. It may well be (lesig- 
..nated “The Mano Molian Ghose Eeague 
of Indian Lawyers for ilie_ gratuitous 
defence of tyrannized poor Indians”, or by 


any other name having a similar sense and 
siguificaace. It is meet that the memory 
of the great exaniplar in this respect 
should be perpetuated in this most de- 
sirable way. 


GOD forbid 1 


/JDCH water has run under the bridges 
since the events in the Punjab of 
last year of indiscriminate shooting, 
j-esnlticg in the loss of innocent lives of 
young and old, the iilartial Law Regime 
and the consequent prosecutions, persecu- 
tions and executions. Vet the Rowlatt Act 
which has been the prime cause of all 
these deplorable and unhappy happenings 
still tarnishes the Indian Statute Book 
with its jireaence there. The Indemuitj'' Bill 
hurried through the Imperial Legislative 
Council by the weight of the official 
majority, in the face of an unjirecedented 
opposition ( except in the case of the 
Rowlatt Legislation itself ), of the non- 
officials is another piece of indignity 
and humiliation that still stains the 
Statute Book. The Hunter Committee 
has sat, and deliberated, and the public 
arc in possession of their views, and 
they are also in possession of the verdicts 
oTthe Government of India and the Sec- 
retary of State for India. They are also 
in possession of the opinions of the 
Punjab Congress Sub-committee, and 
the Army Council’s decision with regard 
to Dyer. The long-looked for debate in 
the House of Commons has also taken 
place. The debate in the House of lords 
has made matters v.'orse. In the mean- 
while, it is in the highest degree pertinent, 
instructive, interesting and profitable to 
r^all Yi’hat Edmund Burke said in 1 7S8, 

a third aga, before 
oase of Lords of the Parliament of 
ianh^ during his Impeachment of 
passage runs 


Hastings. The 


’'Jid that when yoii tty the 


most 


Serious of all causes, that when j’ou try the 
Cause of .\sia in the presence of Europe, there 
Should be the least suspicion that a ' narrow 
Partiality utterly destructive of justice should 
gnia& ss, that a British sahject in porrer 
should appear^ in substance to possess rights 
Which are denied to the humbled allies, to the 
attached dependants, of this kingdom, who hy 
t'heir distance have a double demand upon your 
Protection, and who by an implicit (I hope’ not 
a, weak and useless) trust in you have stripped 
themsdves of eiery other resources under 
heaven. 

“I do not say this from any fear, doubt, or 
hesitation, concerning what t'our Lordships 
Will finally do— none m the world ; but I cannot 
shut my ears to the rumours which j'ou all 
know to be disseminated abroad. The abuses 
Qf power may have a chance to cover them- 
selves by those fences and intreiichmeats which 
'Vere made to secure the liberties of the people 
Against men of that very description. But 
Qod forbid it should be bruited from Pelvin 
to Pans, that the laws of England are for 
the rich and the powerful, but to the poor, 
the miserable, and defenceless _ they afford 
ho resource at all. God /orbid it should 
he said, no nation is equal to the English in 
^uhstantiai violence and in formal justice, — 
that in this kingdom we feel ourselves compie- 
teut to confer the tnost extravagant and inor- 
dinate powers upon public ministers, but that we 
Are deficient, poor, helpless, lame, and impotent 
in the means of calling them to account for their 
Use of them. An opinion has been insidiously 
tirculated through this kingdom, and through 
foreign nations, too, that in order to cover our 
participation in guilt, and our common interest 
■in the plunder of the East, we have invented a 
set of scholastic distinctions, abhorrent to the 
common sense and unpropitious to the common 
necessities of mankind, by w bicb we are to deny 
ourselves the knowledge of what the rest of the 
world itnows, and what so great a part of the 
world both knows and feels ” 

IVliat led to the Punjab disorders is 
aio.v wellkaovra. The official action ( or 
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rather its apology ) taken is also well- 
known. 

The heinousness of the Punjab Tragedy 
becomes the more aggravated by the 
fact that the infliction of the sufferings 
was perpetrated upon a section of the 
people who were erst%vhilc loyal, peace- 
loving and faithful to the Kaj to the core, 
and again by the fact of its being perpetrat- 
ed in the Twentieth Century and still 
again by the fact of its finding a sancti- 
moniously sanctified sanction at the end 
of a war in which Indian blood was 
profuselj' shed and Indian money was 
poiued like water and unslintiugly spent, 
and in which the whole Indian Nation’s 
loyalty to the Throne and zeal for the 
British connection was put to the severest 
lest ancl was lounb to be not wanting 
in anj- respect whatever! Perhaps the 
motives that prompted such actions and 
the spirit that underlay them will be 
better understood by calling to mind 
another significant passage in connection 
with Warren Ilastiugs's Impeachment by 
Edmund Burke. It is as follows ; 

“It is the nature of_ t3'raany and rapacity 
ncvci' to learn moderation irom the ill success 
of first oppressions ; on the contrary, all oppres- 
sors, all men thinking highly of the methods 
dictated by their nature, attribute the frustra- 
tion of tlieir desires to the tvant of sufficient 
rigour. Then they* redouble the efforts of their 
impotent crueltj* ; wliicli producing, as they 
must ever produce, new disappointments tliey 
grow irritated against the objects of thoir 
rapacity ; and then rage, fmy, and nialiCc 
( implacable because unprovoked \ recruiting 
and reinforcing their avance, their vices are no 
longer human. From cruel men they* are trans- 
formed into savage beasts, with no other vesti- 
ges of reason left but what serves to furnish 
the ‘inventions and refinements Of lercfcioiis 
subtlety* for purposes, of which beasts are in- 
capable, and at which friends would blush.” 

Burke then described in detail the 
fiendish tortures and outrages on men and 
women ( including virgins ) perpefrated 
'by* the men to whom Hastings had practi- 
cally sold Bengal, and, summing up, 
observed 

“These, my* lords, wcie sufferings, which we 
feel all iu common in India and in England by 
tile general .sympathy* of out common uature. 
But there were in that province (sold, to the 
tormentois by hir. Hastings) things done which, 


prom the peculiar manners of Indl.r, were even 
■worse than all I have laid before y on ; as tbe 
dominion of manners and the la\Y of opinion 
ciontribute more to their happiness and misery 
pliau anything in mere sensitive nature can do.” 

These ate some of tbe thoughts, ideas 
pud notions upon which the reader of 
pile present day may, when talldlng abont 
pr dealing with the Punjab affair of the 
jast year, reflect, meditate and come to 
his own conclusions, with some profit to 
liiinself and benefit to the cause of the 
f’rovince itself. 

It is not pretended to contend or to 
pssert that the details furnished by Burke, 
xvhicli vve have omitted, are applicable to 
phe letter to the present conditions or 
(virciimstances. The analogy is indisputa- 
y/rt TVfiil Via- mftkunTn’otft’a'im'jfieiils rmi^ 
pave been actuated by the same or similar 
feelings and that the same blood must 
pave run tbrougb the veins of those who 
■were responsible for the episodes dealt with 
in both the instances. This will be easily 
pnderstood when the conduct of the ofii- 
cials in giving evidence before the Hunter 
Committee, with special reference to its 
fndian composition, is remembered, as also 
<I fired until my munition was exhausted,’ 
fit was not my business to look after the 
■vvounded,’ the curfew orders, the crawling 
prder, making students walk in the sun 
for miles together, calling respectable ladies 
put from their seclusion and unveiling 
them by force, orders to salute any w*hite 
plan, and so on. " 

What is the remedy ? That is a question 
■v\*hich now rises to the lips of all. No doubt 
pyer is punished, though not as he deserv- 
ed. It is also undoubted that his potency 
to harm India or his power to touch a hair 
of an Indian is reduced ’to zero. But here 
pud outside India, there are individuals 
^nd groups and associations and organs 
that try to keep up the cry of ‘’right or 
■vvrong our Empire” and notonly uphold the 
jibominable actions of Dyer, but even seek 
to make a hero of him by dubbing him the 
saviour of the Empire and thus immor^* 
talize him, which not only tends to keep 
^ive the embers thar'sei the whole coum 
try into a flame of righteous anger, but also 
pelps to accentuate and aggravate the 
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already too embittered feelings of the po- 
pulace. In spite of peoples’ demand for 
his recall, Lord Chelmsford is still at the 
head and helm of the Indian affairs. The 
Lieutenants of Michael O’ Dwyer, I mean 
the Thomsons, O’Briens, and others are 
still in their places. We are not asking for 
sham and showy trials and prolonged 
impeachments dragging from year's end 
to year’s end with the accompanying 
waste of Yaluable time, attendant waste of 
good' money, necessary w’aste of precious 
energy and the useless inconvenience to ail 
to be concerned and engaged in such flights 
after a mirage, to end merely in the usual 
force and worn-out fiasco of “honorably 
acquitted.” We do not -want any costly 
Commissions and Committees to be ended in 
equally irritating mocker^' of justice, which 
would try to establish with the help of le- 
gal fiat the existence of rebellions and dis- 
loyalty, purely fabulous and imaginary re- 
bellions and disloyalty! We want full re- 
paration for the wrongs done and suffered 
by our innocent helpless sisters and breth- 
ren. We know it is impossible to call 
back to life precious innocent lives. But 
we want that the punitive police imposed 
upon the innocent public should be removed, 
and that the consequent levj' and demand 
upon the purse and pockets of the public 
should be remitted and cancelled. We 
want that the poor, needy, innocent and 
helpless families who have lost their bread- 
earners in a son, father or husband, should 
be properly and adequately recouped, 
provided for and rehab^tated. We want 
further that there should be full guarantees 
against a repetition of a perpetration of 
suchheinous and inhuman and barbarous 
crimes and bloodthirsty and rancorous 
acts in the future. 

In fine, we want that sore of ‘justice’ 


for which Sheridan stood in the trial 
of IVarrea Hastings, in the following 
w'ords : — 

“But Justice is not a halt and miserable 
object I (the majesty of \vbicb ought not to be 
approached without solicitation). It is not 
the ineSeccive bauble of an India Paged S — It is 
not the portentous phantom of despair ; — it is 
not like aay fabled monster, formed in the eclipse 
of reason, and found in some unhallowed grove 
of superstitious darkness and political dismay ! 
No, my lords ! 

“In the happy reverse of all these, I turn from 
this disgusting caricature to the real image I 
Justice I have now before me, august and pure ; 
the abstract idea of all that would be perfect 
in the spirits and the aspirings of men !— where 
the mind rises, where the heart expands where 
the countenance is ever placid and benign— where 
her favorite attitude is to stoop to the unfortn- 
nate — to hear their cry, and to help them, to 
rescue and relieve, to succour and save : — majestic 
from its mercy ; venerable from its utility ; — 
lovely, though in her frown *” 

“On that Justice I rely ; deliberate and sure, 
abstracted from all party purpose and political 
speculations ! not in words, but on facts !— 
You, my lords, who hear me, I conjure by those 
rights it is your best privilege to preserve; by 
that fame it is your best pleasure to inhadri; 
by all those tee/iags which refer to the first term 
in the series of existence, the original compact 
of our nature— our coatrolliug rank in the crea- 
tion. This is the call on all, to administer to 
truth and equity, as they would satisfy the laws 
and satisfy themselves, with the most exalted 
bliss possible, or conceivable for our nature— the 
self-approving consciousness of virtue, vrhea the 
condemnation we look for will be one of the 
most ample mercies accomplished for mankind 
since the creation of the world I” 

Will England, tbe mother of parliaments, 
the Laborites, tbe Liberals, tbe British 
Democracy and the “Civilized World” help 
us to have that which is our due and over- 
due ? Or, is it in vain to look for it ?» The 
latter ? In the words of Edmund Burke 
himself, I say, “GOD FORBID.” 

E. S. P. 
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J ^ ^possible t] 

cUt be made out m support 


this claim as far as persecution and pro- 
selytizing are concerned, everyone knows 
that there is a good deal to be said on 
the other side in relation to the question 
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ofi'eoiiYersiotis .-.from, Hinduism- to Cliris- 
Liahity amongst 't&e higher castes.. A Brah- 
man convert/, by jthelYety fact of his con- 
. version, becomes an outcast from his o-wn 
home and'/social.', circle. ’ There is no 
longer room for him in the . family or in 
the agraharatn.,- -He. may .’no longer take 
food .with his own parents nor they 
■■with ' him. The ties - that bound him 
to the family and village and caste in 
. which he .was born are ruthlessly severed, 
and a great gulf is created between 
the . convert on the one hand and his rela- 
tions and associates on the other which 
can never again be - perfectly bridged over. 

I knew of a Brahman , convert who held 
I a position of considerable importance in 
a . large city in the south of India, whose 
widowed mother came once , a year to 
: visit him, but the joy of this brief reunion 
. was marred by the fact that she would 
take no food with her son in his own 
house. I need not enlarge on this pain- 
ful subject. Those who are converts, and 
those from whose family and social circle 
; converts have come, know something of 

■ the price to be paid by one who dares 
to become an open follower of Jesus 

■ Christ. Now no thoughtful Hindu will 
argue that his own or any other religion 
can in the long run maintain its' position 
merely by the infliction of such terrible 
penalties upon those who may desire to 
break away from the faith of their 

!■ fathers,' and' . adopt some other faith. 
Such penalties are in the nature of a 
denial of. religious liberty, and it would 
Lefof .the .utmost moral and spiritual 
significance, .and .value if those who are 
- 'working for political liberty would throw 
the .'weight of- their ir^fluencein favour of 
granting religious . liberty to those, who 
in obedience to^the- dictates of conscience, 

; See and find a hew' -way of religio.iis life, 

; It would be a. far better thing in, many , 

; ■respects if the- high , caste converf .were 
allowed to remain in his own home ;■ and ■ 
while it cannot he expected that 'orthodox - 
•Hiad,us will regard a change of religion'-- 
with , anything- But' ,'disfaYOitr, . there -is'; 
certainly no necessity- for. the infliction^ oT.. 
.social,.' ostracism” as- .the! penalty.' for 'the ■ 
exercise' of whaL after all," is the sbhl’s in-' 


alienable and eternal right, the right to find 
its way -to God by . whatsoever pathway 
conscience and reason may- mark out. I 
will refer, to this aspect of, the matter 
later: on, but , I want to deal now rvith 
a possible objection that this - a, religious 
question with which the Indian Nationalist 
as such has nothing to do. It is.a-t heart 
religious, but the ostracism which has 
to be faced by the convert is not only 
religious, it is. social and cuts at the 
very roots of family life, and it is for' 
the removal of this, social baa which 
expels the seeker after a new faith from 
his own home and the society of those 
whom he loves that I plead, and tha-t, 
not merely from the point of view/of 
the convert but also for the sake of the- 
highest, interests of India in its progress 
towards and in self-government. Self-' 
government of a representative character 
is inevitable, even its opponents wiU 
admit this ; indeed its first instalment will ' 
ere long be an accomplished fact. They; • 
may argue that at present India is not ’ 
fit for the full exercise of self-government, ' 
but few will assert that it will never be 
fit at all. It is only a question of time, 
the goal must be reached sooner or later, 
and the Home Ruler naturallv says, "the 
sooner the better,” Now from the point •' 
of view of the co-operation of all classes , 
in the endeavour to bring about, along 
legitimate lines, a speedy realization of 
the ultimate - end in view, I submit that - 
religious toleration, religious liberty in 
the direction at least of removing the ban , ' 
of social , ostracism from those who have> 
bro.ken away from Hinduism, is absolutely - 
essential. Those wdio grasp, most clearly , ' 
the- actual condition , of things in this 
co'untrylwill. admit thafChristianity has 
cpiheto stay, and that even' if all foreign 
missionary - 'effort were brought to , an • ^ 
■end dhe . Indian y Christian community '' 
.would . remain; and., would ; continue to ;-, 
-grow,— it might, e-ren gro-w more rapidly' .. 
.-.than itis doing now . The. Christians of ' . 
India .numbered, over ;three ' and a' half ',, . 

.. niilliqn at the last census, and the" census . - 
.'of, 1931 will doubtless, show^' a. consider-, ' 
able increase.'- ;' The ' - total-.;' is' small. • . 
‘.compared; -.with the /whole population 'bf- -, 'i ’ 
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Eulia, but the pei.'eatage of litcrncy h 
high, ( IG*'’* ou the whok*. 22‘b :tmfng5-t 
itoiles autl O' 6 asBongst fcuuik-s ) and 
there IS little doubt but thut the Chriv 
tlau conursimicy for thi^ and oihcx' 
rea>ous will |>Uiy a pan qaite out of 
por[!Oit!oa to its iiumexicnl nrength in 
xhe devdopmeut of the national and 
political life of this country,'*' 'i’ht- c:siv 
tcuce and presamably the indnenee of the 
Christians of India is recogni/xd again 
and again today in every appeal for 
unity amongst sdi classes and creeds of 
India. Mr. Gandhi and others do nut 
diadrin to appeal to tliem by name 
together with liindus acd Muhaminedans 
to* work together for the common good 
of the Xlotherfand, fCow wfuTc the flTxtcr- 
ate, and those who h.ave become con- 
verts in connection with what arc Icjiown 
as majss movements, miu* know little 
and care less ni present for things that 
are deeply stirring the xxolitical classes of 
this country, this is not the case with 
tiieir more highly educated fellovv-Chris- 
tians. These are interested, and iateivsted 
in part at any rate because they have 
something 'at sealce. They fear that with 
the advent of a full Home Rule Govern* 

, inent the Christian cominrsnity may find 
itself suffering disability iu many direc- 
tions, from which they are now protected 
bv the “benign Uritisli Governraent”. 
They know ail too well that the way 
of the individual convert is hard, and 
that small communities of Christians 
dwelling in the midst of large caste 
populations often have to sufier in 
regard to the use of wells and roads 
and their right to a part in the village 
services, and they fear that under aGoveru- 
ment which could not he neutral in the 
same wav or to the same degree as a for- 
eign Government, they might lose some of 
the rights which are now theirs simply as 
citizens of the country, and be made sub- 
ject to irritating disabilities. They look 


flctoss the bjnfk'r?i frojn Brimli India nibs 
a grttai nud enlightened Native State Ant] 
rtc dial unJtf what iv iu some iciptep; 
u iloijw Kttk’ gorerrnnau. nlthough ndl 
a fully icpicieuiativc or (kmucratie one, 
c-mvea^i me deprivtd of ihcir rights, dS 
trikcritanee in ihr lioijly |HO|K;rt.ys acd 
they fear that under prc>-*{rc from msE 
tant orliiudoxy, Home Rule Rrpresenia' 
live Govcinincnt may W led to cmolifis 
lionic K'uSe Momirchlcal Governracat h 
this cinrl oilier maticrs. On the face of it 
such fear.s arc nut unrcasanablc, and 
tbc&e feai"3 arc urged ;vs the ground oi 
objection to Home Kule itself by ^omc 
who. if the truth were told, arc probahh 
more interested iu hladcriag the^nogress 
of sclf-govcnimcnc in this counlry than 
they arc in furtlscriug the interests o; 
Christianity. Tho.se ivlto arc sinccie ir 
their desire for the establish tuctit of t: 
system of self-got ernment in India h 
v.’hich all classes shall work together 
for the coraraou good, may do a^great 
dcal__to_TcraoYe this fear on the patt oi 
the Christian community and so diseonut 
the use that is made' of it bv those 
who are opposed to Home ‘Rule in 
any shape or form, first by ’ making 
it clear that religious Hberry is a defi- 
nite plank in their platform and that 
the new powers they seek will not be 
used to the disadvantage of any class or 
creed of tlxe people of India. But in case 
such a declaration should be met by the 
retort that promises ( political ) like 
pie crusts are made to be broken, thev 
may' put themselves beyond reproach ia 
this matter by advocating religious liberty 
of the kind for which 1 am now pleading, 
namely', the remof cd of the ban of social 
ostracism from those who embrace Chris- 
tianity, and by guaranteeing the genuine- 
ness of their advocacy by admitting 'at 
least Christians of their own caste to a 
jdace in their own social life and at their 
table. Actions speak louder than words 
and it is of little use for anvone 


comparatkety easy row to *'play 
Ind'an-Christians caoRCi rebut the 
59 reap viheje olbers have sown. 

acu^- part ia the 
'=«=-Chtktuinc^to-.«cnS 


to plead for religious liberty, if he sav.s by 
his treatment of those who have dared to 
be true to conscience in the matter of the 
choice of a religion, ‘you are unfit to take 
food with me.* 
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- There.'is . the TurtHer,,- question of the in- , are'therefore especially fitted to be leaders' 
.’fluence upon 'the , convert hinaself in his re- ,in the Indian Christian Church. Surely- 
lation to his . fellowicountryinen in their these inen are more; likely tobesympa- 
■ aspirations after a - fuller and larger na- thetic towards their' fellow-countrymen 
tional life of - the r OUtcasting to which he who . are striving for political liberty if 
becomes subject, by his acceptance of. those countrymen would, as far as it lies 
Christianity.- Since there is -no longer a , within their power, accord to the con- 
place for Him in his own home and amongst verts the- -’fullest measure of, religious 
his own people he, in most cases, is bound liberty. The Christianity of India, in the 
to turn to the missionary to find in^him development of^ which such men are likely 
a father and in association with him a to play no inconsiderable part inthefu- . 
new and strangely different home-life. This tnre, would become the more rapidly and 
often , results in the formation of the closest naturally Indian, in all things in which a 
and most enduring friendship between the universal religion may take on a national 
missionary and the convert, a friendship 'aspect, than can be the case so long as the 
which is good alike for Indian and English- advocates of political liberty, who : seek 
man, but wliich has its inevitable disad- the co-operation of the Indian Christian in 
vantages for the former. The convert be- , the task to which they have devoted them- 
comes in the very nature of things more selves, will not accord to the convert the 
Western in his habits and thoughts than rights . of, -liberty by admitting him to a 
he would otherwise be, and though his re- place at -their tables and advoca-ting his 
ligious experience is sufficiently real and. right to . remain unostracised within --his 
vital to transcend all accidental-limitations, own home. • 

his Christianity takes on to some extent Religious liberty after all is the greatest; 
a Western garb rather than an Eastern. ' liberty of all, and the history of Britain and 
' He tends to view religious questions from America prove that those who are willing- 
, an English rather than an Indian stand- to. dare most and suffer most for reli- 
point. . His religion, although it is beyond gious^ freedom, who are the staunchest 
all questions genuine and living, takes advocates of political liberty and- social 
more of a foreign appearance to his fellow- freedom. The . liberty of the soul to 
countrymen than it need do. find its way to God and to enjoy ' fello-w- . 

. , ■ .^Tliis .-separating of the convert from ship with-him along whatsoever religious , 

:• his o-wn home and people is not involved pathway is marked out for it by reason 
in his acceptance of Christianity /n j£se//; and -.conscience', — this is the greatest , 
it is the xysult ' solely of the opera-fcion of liberty ; of all. Without it all lesser freedom 
caste.laws which are opposed, to' the spirit is imperfect ; -with —it all other, liberty 
; pf toleration and liberty. In Japan, what- is established upon ' the one foimdation 
ever 'the parents may think, -when the son thatrs steadfast and eternal. The spirits', 
of -the house forsakes his ancestral religion of.; man ■ cannot be bound bythe’fdrms.'of; 
for Christianity,' they at any rate do not 'religious thought , and -.worship that' be- / 
outcaste him. . It is said that in.the same long to the pasL'it demandgits-own way ; 
home Christiaris,.! Buddhists,, and Shinto- ; of approach to -the Pres'eiice of .Eternal 
ists live together in perfect- harmony, and , Truth’. and' Life .and Love;; ;If the, things 
one of the results of these’- is - that; theL , that belong to the past ' impede, it .instead ■ 
Christianity -Lf Japan is mpre nationai in ' of .Inspiririg it,'then theyrare -but' .shackles 
character, leshmarked by w;hat hre, .obyi-’" to .Be . ’cast aride ' as., it,' .'speeds .'pn'.its.. .- 
; ously accidentals derived from its;,intro,- ,'>way. along the.JUp.'wa.rd. road./ In these 
; 'duction from the .West than is the Lhris-.;.. latter days, -when the, cry has ; gone forth- ; 
‘■Aiahity of India.; " Speaking geherally j the , for. all.-. who Ip-ve India,, to forget even their • . 

very fact that,’ the -caste converts of this- -.differences of caste arid creed, is it not'; cer-. 

, country are filing to face.even.thepenalr taiu.that. the young.-meri.who have dared-,,; 
■ty of.being du-tcasted, is an- indication of,', fori are' willing To. dare social ostracism - . 
^c’eptidnal- strength of character, and 'they ahdpther-hardships'fdr.the sake of loyal- ' ' 
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ty to, the call of God, will throw them- 
selves the more eagerly into the task of 
working for political and social liberty for 
their own country if their rights In the 
higher sphere are accorded to them by 
those who seek their co-operation in the 
gi'eat venture ? Will not those who arc 
striving for the lessei*, though still price- 
less good, makeii ckm- to such men now, 
that the boon when won will never be used 
as a means (or depriving others of the high- 


est good ? Give what you can of religious 
Iil)crty to your Christian fdlo'W-countx'y- 
men by granting social freedom and 
fellowship to them here and now, and you 
will be doing more than you know to enlist 
the sympathy and co-operation of all \vho 
love India and have her highest good at 
heart even though they may have re- 
jected, or never have accepted her ancient 
faith. 

W. E, Gasman. 


AESTHETIC AND RELIGIOUS TRADITIONS IN INDIAN CITY 

DEVELOPMENT 


f N India where the people are deeply spiri- 
tual and moral as well as agricultural and 
social, the evils of city life have been 
worse than in the west, the impact has been 
more violent and has shaken the foundations 
of social and moral life. How to bring the 
village" into the city is with modern civilisa- 
tion the problem of health and efficiency and 
with us the problem of life and vitality. 

The bases of rural life are the family and 
the soil. Townsmen have lost touch with 
the soil, and have usually left their families 
behind. But they are none the less funda- 
mentally village-folk. Let them not be 
denied artificially the advantages of domesti- 
city and let them have some contact with the 
mother earth, and all the ills of urban life, 
the poverty, the degradation and the disease 
will disappear, and men will have a clean, 
healthy and natural living. The renewal of 
contact with the mother earth and the mater 
familias implies a renewal of life and efficien- 
" cy in the new Indian cities of health and 
beauty. 

And in this renewal we ought to begin 
with the communal outlook and its centres 
in Consonance with methods of social evolu- 
tion in the past. The true method of town- 
piarining, that of the ancient social code in 
ndia if not of recent municipal laws, is to 
egin with the spiritual, the synthetic or the 
view of life, in short with the ideals 
’ \vin.^ expressed in the communal shrine 

Irep associated river, tank or vvell, its 

d garden. Li sanitation the impulse 


will most readily come not from the municipal 
office but from the old village centres, renew- 
ed, cleansed and beautified. Laws of sani- 
tation and city ainangeinent, not externally 
imposed but tran.sforined into social traditions 
in the communal park.s and squares, can 
spread the new ideas and ideals more easily 
to homes and compounds ; for the lessons 
that are in the air of the village centre are 
more potent than the lessons of the sanitarian 
or the bye-laws of the municipality. How 
to multipl}' the religious or communal centres, 
in short village centres, within the city is the 
main object of the modern Garden City plan- 
ning. In the mechanical .“era of steam and 
iron, of markets, finance and profit there has 
been in our squalid, disorderly and ill-built 
towns a planless muddle of streets and street- 
less slums while the Bye-law planning thought 
exclusively in terms of straight streets and 
lanes. Modern townplanning stands for the 
supply of parks and squares and the renewal 
of village-life within the cities. Even in 
western cities, the townspeople are really 
still villagers. In India the big cities consist 
mostly of a floating, immigrant village folk. 
This IS the special difficulty for the Indian 
town-planner, because people who live tem- 
porarily in rented houses cannot be really 
at home in the cities. The development of 
communal centres such as represented by 
the square with its temple and garden, its 
well and its shade trees, presupposes a 
stability of personal and social relationships 
' which cannot be expected of a shifting popu- 
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lalion that tends to seek temporary gams and 
pleasures to the neglect of higher civic duties 
and responsibilities. 

It is true that the tbwns-folk in India have 
still persistently preserved village habits and 
traditions in social grouping and punchayet 
organisation, in communal festivals and local 
chawdis, much more than in the European 
cities, but the renewal of communal centres 
in the cities will be delayed in proportion as 
their population is temporary and shifting, 
and the employment irregular and uncertain. 
To make employment more regular in the 
city, as certain as in rural districts and to 
plan with the village life unthin the city fully 
in view, are the twin methods in India of 
diminishing that deterioration of the villager 
in town, which is a main root cause of the 
decline and degeneration of cities every- 
where ; as this is perhaps the oldest difficulty 
alike of moralists, and of physicians, of eco- 
nomists and educators generally. An increa- 
singly important leader in the struggle against 
tuberculosis, and this in England and India 
alike. Dr. Muthu has of late specially insisted 
on this view, that this and kindred diseases 
are not merely to be explained by this or that 
germ, any more than are vices or crimes by 
this or that particular temptation, but that all 
such evils alike are associated with the decay 
of social life from its old standards, and rvith 
the weakening of the character accordingly 
in all respects, in physique and in character 
and in resisting power of both. 

In the case of a sudden transition from 
the agricultual and rural economy to a civic- 
industrial system which has involved a re- 
volution in the system of dietetics, exercises, 
recreations, personal h3-giene and Conditions 
of labour in the open air to a close and 
crowded environment, the physiological con- 
dition of metabolism, respiration, nutrition 
and secretion cannot adapt themselves to 
the changed circumstances. The agricul- 
tural and communal habits of the people, the 
open air life and recreations, the field latrine, 
the tank or river supply of water, the daily 
ablution, the leisure and rest after the prin- 
cipal meals, domestic crafts and cottage 
industne- iiave all been replaced in an 
industriaii-^m with its disintegrated agicul-' 
ture and debilitated handicrafts, its malaria, 
povertjr an*"! squabbles in the deserted villages 
and the economic stress and unsettleraent 
as well as drink, degradation and disease in 
the crowded towns with “ their increasing 


opportunities of vice and deterioration. The 
growth of railways, of cities and tornfs 
has been too rapid to admit a slow and 
gradual adaptation of the fiabits of the people. 
The strenuous life and struggle for living, the 
unsettlement of status, custom and tradition, 
the poverty, the mental strain and the degra- 
dation have all emphasised the evils of phy- 
sical maladjustment and increased the im- 
pairment of healthy metabolism and nutrition! 

The change from the rural-agricultural to 
the urban-indufetrial type is accompanied by 
an abrupt and violent change in the level and 
pressure of competition, a revolution from 
a deeply socialised and ethical communalism to 
an unregulated contract and individualism. 
And it is the failure of both biological and so- 
ciological adaptation that explains the preva- 
lence and increase among our Bhadra-loke 
classes of such diseases as dyspepsia, diabetes, 
pthisis, hysteria and other forms of nervous 
breakdown like mania and suicide. Among 
our labouring classes the same causes operate, 
though in a much less intense form, and 
tend to produce a nervous depression which 
in their case is unfortunately resulting in 
organic reaction and excesses represented 
by the forms of intemperance, nnthrift and 
dissipation, aggravated by mal-nutrition 
which makes them succumb easily to epi- 
demics. The liability to disease is also in- 
creased by' the upsetting of the equilibrium 
which the peasants’ bodily organism has esta- 
blished with the parasites that it meets with 
in the rural tracts. Living an outdoor life, 
engaged in -agricultural pursuits, he is able to 
put up with the considerable degree of parasi- 
tic infestation so commonly seen ; malaria 
and hook-worm infection, for example, is 
not incompatible with a fair output of agricul- 
tural work under sucii circumstances. Trans- 
ferance to large industrial centres hmvever in- 
volves a change of environment which apart 
from other considerations cannot increase 
liabilitj' to disease. A more confined atmos- 
phere, crowded insanitary dwellings, lack of 
outdoor recreation are certain to increase a 
baneful influence and render the factory em- 
ployees more liable to fresh infections and 
to upset the compromise that his body lias 
been able to effect with the parasites that it 
harbours. (Vide Appendix, Industrial Com- 
mission Report.) 

Only a renewal of commanafisin, a gradual 
and increasing process of adaptation in the 
assimilation of rural and urban habits of life,. 
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residential errange-nents and outdoor Ih^ng 
restore die physioiogical 1>a._ance 
will bring sanity in the moral anci social iite 
ana an Immunity from tne gerrn^ o^ 
and cegeneTadon of the social ccntposinoa 
and constitution. _ _ , 


Unfortunately dirougoout maia _!n 


e\GV 


ionofthe agricukural ’.lUage into the 
tov.n the essentials of the contmunai rural lue 
standards and morality are Oenudea luUe by 
Httle and the squalor, disorder ano degrada- 
tion are slowly coming to be manuest e-.c)- 
v.bcre. The tov.m is developing no. me-ely 
bv closer building, -with groaving population. 
or v.Ith more frequent changes, from ss.mpie 
earthen 


buildings to at el! burnt^ brick ones 

^omcdines of a second storey ; there is con- 
'^^estion first in the bazar areas and then the 
o v'ercroavding spreads all round ^ The open 
spaces, each avith its v. el! or temple, are^ en- 
croached upon, tardrs are nlieo up and^ shade 
trees are cut dov.m so that the grounds may 
brin3^ hicb rents, and by the side of rune.d or 
dilapidated buildLngs gr'ov, pell mall and with 
no reference to the old drainage arrange- 
ments insanilaiy- and inadequate houses for 
the people. Thus the old social and domes- 
tic life of health and cleanliness, of religion 
and art gradually but surely disappears. — the 
more quickly round the centres constituted 
bv mills and coal mines, and little by little 
bv less sudden changes in all areas. 

Thus comiuunalistic cbdiization is notv 
threatened by a new socLal Kar„:a which is 


manifesting the dirt, anadeterioratios. the aa- 
cleanliness and trie tice of a. I one town:>, 
which has deb,'rmia 2 d the rarngied got«i _anG 
evilef Calcutta with its Turns _ many 
more enten.'i'-e as compare! with those 
eastern countries, which are composes ol 
buildings of about one and a half to tw o and 
a half ti.mas th-* height foend in v.c^tem 
slums and contain one quarter to one-thjrd cu 
the open space four.a in the latter, •vriic.. 
sho.v an overcrow ding the worst on record 
well as the highest infantile death rate and 
tile hfgliCbt rcccrded nortaiiiy for tuberculo- 
sis In the world. 

Calcutta and Bombay must be cleansed, 
LeauliBcd and built anew, for if they set the 
example to all our provincial towns v. e cannot 
prei.c.ot them from working steadily on to de- 
tenorat.oo and degradation The renetval os the 
village rnu-t come in the great metropolitan 
citiOb first before v.e can attempt to solvm the 
nat.onal proble.m of the deteriorauon ofali 
to-,’. ns and of their social, do.msstic and civic 
acihities. Communailbra may be renewal 
in the agric'ukurai vUlagce and provincial 
to.vns in their beautiful civic centres and 
splendid temples, each at its essential bfeit 
b'aC it will have no power in to.vn-plannlng 
and society-rebuilding if the cities send dovm 
from upwards insldlo'us examples of neglect, 
selfishness and machine-madness -with which 
industrialism has inevitably been associated in 
urban development. 

■RinwA Ki\«ii ’vTi'VRRlEE. 


EiiCtrNT DE\ ELOPiLENTS IN EUROPEAN THOUGHT 


Recent Derctopmeats in Earopeza Thought z 
Essays, arranged and edited br F- S. Harvin, 
atstisor of “Xfle Living Past’", etc. Oaford Uciver- 
aity Press. 1020. 12-0 d. Pp. 206. 

M R.Ntarv ia leads ofi" with a general survey of 
the Enropean advance fromlSTO tc 1914, 
^ the age of_ imj^ena’Isia in politics? and 
_-Jtst-Baiwiaisni’ in £.rIence.Tbis age is pervaded 
■*'= ferrent and ready connSeuce in human 
^tisre. lu the bE’c, that the good must 
.tunateij jirerad. But it is an age oL unes:- 
ap.eti progress in science,’ aad in the coKsper- 
vc actit .ty o* majihind. Lhere has, conse- 


a contmned enlargement of ^ 
naman ^nt, and whatever happens in anv par’ 
oi^ glooe now a significance for eveij 
Historv is tending « 
^omeone Hrstoiy ’ But how? Becanse, 3^ 

Eacopean races Iis« 
whole ear*, 
and it is this Btu 
a-’d ^ weaker pcoplf 

the stand 

nlriinatJi^iifi^ depend, in tlx 

gnub— thk '“pon battleships and Maxih 
te tne under-current running through 
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•the entire series of essays, and this truly r'-'flcvds 
the angle of vision of the average Europan 
iV'ith regard to things of the It is n 

v.-onder that in spite of Bergson and ^ 

the opinion of Mr. Alarvin, the nen- ?«cartes, 
who Wl make an all-embracing 
thesisandkeep alivcthctask of unitymg tho«g“t. 

is still looked for but not announce^ in Europe.^ 

-hr the meantime ‘the poor Md bahounn 
miUions, the oppressed aiid 
are forcing the door.’ Mr. Marvin, however 
finds consolation in tbe thoiight tha. the dep.h 
and capacity of the individual spnl h^ 
increased, the average man has 

goodness and knowledge, the -^ojectivc soM m 

man has grown and been ^Mar-cd and enn^ed^ 
poets and novelists have turned m t 
i to problems of the inner hk, a tuouo-ht 
strcL has been laid by recent E>itopeau tbongM 
on the spiritnal or. Psychological 
-problem, so tliat he won d tS 

thread of that thought m the groi ^ uatnre 

imderstandthechwacter oi man 


He^'clians’ .Vbsolute is according to him ready 
lust the Unknowable of Herbert Spencer in its 
‘Sunday best’. xVs for the ‘mystagognes , the 
CUffords and Huxleys, who set themselves to 
reverse the ‘cosmic process’, “when thev under- 
took to improvise a theory of first principles, 
their achievement was little better than mfan- 
tile.’’ For yir. Bertrand Russel’s Problems of 
Philosophy (Home University Library) the 
writer has genuine admiration : but he^ tmnks 
the future belongs to Professor Vansco 01 Rome 
and Professor Atiotta of Padua, who have done 
more for the reconciliation of science and r^- 
<rion than any other thinkers o. 

Europe. “The claims of induction to be _a 
method of establishing truths may he fairly said 
toiave be^n eomplerely exposed.’’ Imme&ate 
intuition Ls still the pmapk ^ 

theolo^'v. Kant’s conviction that the mo^ 
murninathK' fact of all is the fact of absolute 

.'I?' ‘ i4■^^rx <r»r7fpn’nrTrnt iniT)Cra- 


Sfc Sr VaSo“ oTgirto b= ia 

tic sigk ?rindpte ftom 

+ii;ntT« derive them existence as well as rneir 

Sluf Such a philosophy leads to a, theistie 

interpretation of life, for it is in the 
+lmt*it wnll find the common source of fact and 
vMue This philosophy m.ay he '^caction^^ 

oatnotism. last five years.’’ t )0 tiic v,ar uus ifTn-no- 

asayjfHSSa: 

ghost of a chance of mttuencm colonial descen- 

the Europeanpohtician o Ins^ unholy 

dant ? Vor them, •uho . that hvpothcsis is 
mission of ^^P^^‘^^,_:gtic’tiaditioh is nothing 
not needed, and the ^ intellect for their 

xnore than _a problem ome m^ 


understand the character 01 ^ 

and to develop all the po’^ em o ^ ^ent 
Mr. Marvin concludes; 0? bmld the 

■ of the soul, enlightened by •„ .ug spirit 

future :.Por the spirit of Seance is the .p^ 

of hope.’’ The late war bas- ab«ndaatl.^^suo^^^^^ 
that this so-called ealargcmen 
, unless it is built upon the e’^'erk g ^ 
the moral sense, avails «o:tbmg^ 1 ^ 

clash of interests, specialK^ he Hymns 

garb of nationalistic patpotism. y 

to Hate are the form ^’bieh soutoltm^^^^^ 

the elemental hum an pasaion^ ^ 

the doctrine of milita^ nc . jhalian- 
into brute, whether at Eoava * 
VjLlaBagi and tbal “«/ Lav. 

;S^La“Ifd oYSwk™ » S“fegS 



blood-thirsty 1iumanit\^ ^‘^ ^^^ 

haiure, and Nature s Eod, P, ^ a^nj chast- 

^theEuropeanraccswouldbcjobercd^^^^^ 

enedhy the Nemesis wMch has C)vc 

* but they rise reeling fi'om the a 

gory wounds and their quarrel 

time to heal, and again virgin 

’ over the oilfields of Mrica, and 

plateaus of Eastern national 

imMrialistic pride, raciaUia re^ another 

jealousy once more have tuu . ^ ^ prophe- 

■'mightierconfiagrationmay a o 

sicd. In the awakening ^ emotional, 

therefore, and not ae- ^ Pes i;lje 

or psychological ennehmeat o ^^fortunately, 
hope of humanity, but ot t gnt of the 

we see very little sign m the urmaui 

West as yet. -pi.Uosoohv, Professor 

In the chapter on Ph „ I^atism and 
Taylor sets little store hy ^ Hie intellect 
^gsonianism, whose rejectio^ |.|jc 

;* nv philosophy he disapproves, 


more than a on Th<^ follow- 

thinkers to sharps recommended to students of 
ing passage may sometlimg 

Indian Pflo^^on must rediscover for itself, 
•which eaii^eu^’- .jjfc as mjnnoiis, if 

True traditions may , 03 false ones. 

they have become mere Aristotelian 

It was not so mu h fi unquesuonmg 

doctrines w^e formula; ^ but 

acceptance ^ iu the latim days of 

strangled human toon n jnctnnes were 

Scholasticism. Soffle^ rtuer than 

false, but and eighteenth cen- 

anythiug^be place, nnd the 

turies h 

^ r T-tfiral Tricanine is perhaps the 


& had to puit m -«^^-^-^rhaps the 

rediscovery ^bem rea school to philoso- 

^,ef service 0 ^ mechanical repeti- 

Sr.SsVSS' "JteSi “lo yoL,or 

|$vIo?fs® he diaffiek enemy to the true spirit 
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ofpliiiosopRy EtRus ’‘tlie temper wkicii is too 
inaolent to thinE out a question for itseb' and 
consequently prefers to accept traditional ready- 
made answers to xhe problems of Science and 
Tife.” And if in Europe CbrEtian tbcologj-, 
'witb its tbeistic interpretation of the imn-ersc. 
ib no longer seriously considered as a part of 
pbilosopby, among us unfortunatel.v tlieologt' 
forms nine-tenths of pbilosopby. and if the Vfest 
drives the divinity in practical life by its aggres- 
sive brutality, we in the East repudiate Him in 
real life by our ignorance, credulity, identifica- 
tion of ritualism witb morality and religion, 
indifiercace to social webkre, and the stupefac- 
tion of the virile energy of the Soul which makes 
for truth, justice, and progress^ _ t 

In the Essay on the Evolution of Religion 
Air. Jevons says that the course of evolution is 
not unilinear, but multilinear and dispersive, 
that is, from a common standpoint many lines 
oi m'Oiution radiate hi dmerent directions. “We 
must decline to suppose that monotheism is 
simply polytheism erplved, or that polytheism 
is descended from fetishism. We must consider 
that each of these three forms of religion is 
terminal, in the sense that no one of them leads 
on to, or passes into, either of the other two.” 
"That being so, am enepuirr into the evolution of 
religion, like that made by Sir James Fraser in 
the many volumes of his famous book, The 
Golden Bough, and by Caird, Max kluUer and 
others, becomes, in the latest view on the 
subject, more or Icss futile. “The first ptinciole 
of religion is love— love 'of one’s neighbour and 
one’s (jod.” “Love alone can lead to sacrifice 
of sell” “Prayer then becomes communion 
with God, and the sacrifice of self the hvint' 
exhibition of love.” "The idea of [Sir Jam(S 
Fraser] that priest is but magician writ differ- 
enthv, that prayers are but spells under another 
name, is now obsolete. The truth may be that 
religioa neitlier follows on, nor is evolved from 
magic, but that both radiate from a common 
centre, the heart of man -, and tliat at first both 
are attempt; by man to secure the fulfilment of 
his desires, to do his will, though eventuallv he 
fmds-that the way to control nature is to obev 
her, not to tiy to command her by workinn 
magic, and it is in endeavourhig to do God’s 
nothis oum, that man finds peace at last.” 

'Kec^tTendendes in European 
?n Professor Herfora IS one of the best 

' nineteenth 

meaning, more 
<jr stuit of humamty and the heart, 

hia'n ever Dsfore. It reflected the' 

^ the European 

■ growth of 

rV 'lesSfivirt- clearly brought out 

-S wSi' tile last 

/ ’ aSd‘ii literary focus of 

it “does 

tfaaa any other country 
, \«.t-a.or me nimd of Europe,” “her own 


mind has, more than that of any other country, 
radiated ideas and fashions out over the rest oi 
Europe,'” and “the unsurpassed inborn herousre 
of the French race ‘is also reflected In, the nation 
alliterature. Roughly speaking, from ISGO tc 
ISSO the influence of the French Parnassians wa: 
supreme in European poetry. The Parnassians 
are in close sympathy with the temper o 
science. Poetry, "brought to the limit of ex- 
pressive powev^ is u'vd to express, whith the ut- 
most veradty', precision, and impersonal self 
suppression, the beauty and the tragedy o, 
the world. It sought Hellenic lucidity and 
Hellenic calm— in the example most familial 
in England, the stoic calm and sad lucidity o 
Mathew .kmold. RomanricEm— a movemenl 
in its origin, of poetic liberation and dEcoveo'i 
had degenerated into emotional incoherence, 
deified impulse and irresponsible caprice.^ The 
French Parnassians created the most brilliant 
poetrj' that has, since Slilton, been built upon 
erudition and impeccable art. They pureued 
erudition and built their poetry upon erudition. 
Far more truly than Wordsworth’s thm poetry 
could claim to be the imjjiassioned expression 
which is in the face of science. ‘A great poet’ 
said Leonte de Lish, ‘and a dawles.s arist are 
convertible terms : The power of sheer style to 
ennoble, where the masterly resources ofphrase 
^and image are compelled to the service of a 
rigorous logic, is seen in Sully Prudhomme’s 
four; de force of philosophic poetry. The Parna- 
ssian jirecision rested on the postulate that, with 
suffiaent reasources of vocabulary and phrase, 
everythiug can be adequately expressed, the 
analogy of the contemporary scientific conviction 
that with sufiicieat resources of experiment and 
calcidation everything can be exhaustively ex- 
plained, The pursuit of an objective _ calm, the 
repudiation of personal emotioa and individual 
originality, involved the surrender of some of 
the glories of spontaneous song, but opened the 
way, for consummate artists such as these, to a 
profusion of undiscovered beauty. Like most 
contemporary science Parnassian poetry was in 
varying degrees detached from and hostile to 
religion and it struck notes of sombre and ter- 
rible beauty eheited by the contemplation of 
the passing of the gods, and of man’s faith in 
them. , , 

“The nse of French symbolism towards tlie 
end of the ’seventies was a s\-mptom of the 
changed temper and feeling traceable in some 
degree throughout civilised Europe, Roughly, 'it 
marked _ the passing of the confident and rather 
superficial security of the ’fifties into a vague 
' unrest, a kind of troubled awe. As if existence 
altogether -was a bigger, more mysterious and 
intractable thing than was ass^ed, -not so 
easily to_ be captured in the formulas of trium- 
pliant science, or mirrored and analysed by the 
most consmnmate literaiy art ” Tfierinterestwas 
from the physical to the psy- 
chical world, Psjchology steadily advanced in 
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f, ®^'btleties of suggestion latent in 
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^ landscape was a state of the soul, 

the-^ touched reality through the inner life, 
"forro philosophers of the new cult 

called them ‘decadents’, and some 
► The ' doubt deserved the name. 

f of the twentieth century is not 
^ ^‘^dnition, bat we notice a draw- 
^ do£r hostile currents of thought. It is 
% jj ,?£c'Pathy- with science, but there is a 
.ho™ of, and growing out of the 
^hof h • ^ts ideal in life, in the creative evo* 

™ a passion for life being lived, 
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^ne»r* ^o^o the everchanging stream of life 
aan’^ . which holds lightly by tradi- 
' \ and revalues all accepted values, 

> n tile words of Walt Whitman, ‘eternal 
; the cult of force, of which ‘the 
militant, and in the French sense 
of W. B. Henley and Eudyard 
'««. jhetype in England— Kipling, who, 
M.-B^®«0ttmg the mischievous superstition 

. .»ad West can never meet’ refuted it 
'o^g his own ‘two strong men’ ”— ; na- 
®hich has during the last century 
ler r poetry than at any time since the 
?%!». iij , c democratic poetry of William 
’Whitman and others, all these 
and woof of the new poetry of the 
- '* ?cnturv. xiie -t-n’r. orpat siirririne 
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live, in which "SchopeSue^ ^^J+f 
facul ty of man, becanfe in thfhanS of Yietrel'^' 
an elemental creative force w^ich c-^ ^" 

^1 her on the career of industrial greSS 
-Nietzsche and Bergson, with their obSs and 
immense divergences, thus coucurred in S 
respect, that their inflnencc tended to transfer 
authority from the philosophic reason to thore 
irrational elements of mind which reach their 
highest intensity m the vision and ‘rage’ of the 
poet. H .Vnuunzio is the muse of the Super- 
man. _ in his amazing genius the sensuality of a 
Sybarite and the eroticism of a Faun go alon^ 
with a Roman tenacity and hardness of nerviT 
He is the apostle of Italian imperialism, and he 
more than any other man, provoked Itaivto 
throw herself into the great adventure of' the 
War. His wonderful instinct for beauty his 
mexhaiistible resources of style, are employed 
in creating orgies of superhuman valour, lust 
and cruelty and hymns intoxicated with the 
passion for Power. It is this lustful frenzy and 
this demoniacal passion for pov.’cr which 
precipitated the war and gave free play to the 
uncontrolled dominance of all that is brutal and 
base in man_ to the total eclipse of the hi<Ther 
and more spiritual side of his nature. Dismis- 
sing the effect of war on English poetry, the 
wnter saysthatits grim obsession has not made 
the soldier-poets of England cynical, nor has ~ 
it clogged the wings of their iaith and their 
hope. Rather, “the fierce immersion in the 
welter of ruin and pain and filth and horror 
and death brought only a more superb Iaith 
in the power of man’s soul to rise above the 
hideous obsession of his own devilries, to 
retain the vision of beauty through the riot of 
foul things, of love through the tumult of 
hatreds, of life through the infinity of death.” 
Through all the war poetr 3 % says the writer, 
breathes the spirit that something is v.-anting 
in our love of country if we wrong humanity 
in its name. This mav have been so iminedlatclr 
after the war. while the ghastly scars lelt by it 
ivere Still fresh in men’s minds, but already the 
idealism of Wilson has been replaced by naval 
competition, the old jealousies beta cen England 
and France over their new conquests m frSui 
and Africa have been revived, the pohe;.- or 
Asiatic exclnsion has broken out m tin. niosw 
nakedlv selfish and brutal lorm, and ice mter- 
nSal conscience, parfaally roused oy the 
‘ '■ has gone to sleep agam. 
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oHife i’’ Apparently alino'it as far (rom 'solution 
as ever. “One of the noteworthy fcatures nf 
«ctcnco in all its branches in recent* years has 
been the tcailency of subjects which were at one 
time regarded as distinct to come together 
again and to find that the prohlcms of each can 
only he successfully attacked by the co-opera- 
tion of the others.” The name of Dengal’s 
worthy son, Sir J., C. Bose, naturally comes to 
mind in this connection, but Professor t)oncai5ter 
has not mentioned him. “The more knowledge 
has progressed. 1 ho more complex and intricate 
has even the siinple.sl organism shown itself to 
be, ami although the mechanism of the parts 
is becoming ua&rstood. the fundamcnt.nl mys- 
tery of life rera.ains as elusive .as ever. The chief 
reason for this failure to penetrate appreciably 
nearer to the central nu’stery of life appears to 
be the fact that an organism is "aaicthing more 
liian the sum of its various parts and func- 
tions. The artificial synthesis of substances 
previously regarded as caiJ.ahle of production 
only in the tissues of living organisms made 
possible a much more thorough investigation 
of the chemical and physical basis of s'ital phe- 
nomena. But this physic o-cliemic.al or mecha- 
nical accoimt of the process notwithstanding 
•'we seem to get little or no nearer to an 
c.vpianation oi the fact ih.at although everyone 
of these processes maj' he cvplienble by faw.s 
faraili.ar in the non-living, in the living organism 
they are co-ordinated in such a way tliat none 
of them 15 complete in itself ; they arc parts of 
n whole, but the whole is not simply a sum of 
its parts, but is in itself annuity, in which all the 
parts arc subject to the controlling iulluence of 
the whole.” All biological research is directed 
towards the central problem of the borderland 
between the living and the non-living. Three 
theories are current with regard to this. The 
mechanistic or the materialistic thcorj' holds 
that the living differs from tlic non-living not in 
kind, hat only in degree of _ complexity. The 
vitalistic or chialistic solution^ is that the 
material mechanism of the organism is control- 
led by an entity non-roatcrial in nature and 
similar in kind to the ‘ego’ of a self-conscious 
human being. The third is the idealist or 
monistic theory, according to which matter and 
spirit are difierent aspects of one reality. Thus, 
while biology has a clearer vision of the problem 
before it than it ever had, its under knowledge 
reveals the fact that the problem is. far from 
being solved. And_ the learned professor con- 
cludes his interesting discourse as follows ; 
“perhaps one of the chief results of the great 
increase of knowledge during the past sixty- 
years has been to show us the immensity of the 
field still remaining to be explored.” ' 

Mr. A. Cluttou-Brock discourses on Art in a 
short chapter. We want art ‘‘so that we may 
have life more ahnndaiftly ■ for we can have life 
more_ abundantly only -when we are in conimu.- 
nication with one another, mind flo-wing into 
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mind, the universal expressing it-e!f in and 
through all of us.” ‘-The artist as artist speaks 
to mankind, not to any particular set of men; 
and be speaks not of himself, but of that univer- 
sal wliidi he has e.xpcrienced.‘’Op the vexed ques- 
tion of the relation between art and morality, 
the writer says : “But although art is a social 
.activity, it is' nor as Tolsto}' thinks a moral 
activity. The artist does not address mankind 
wifli the obfeefc ol doing them good. It is use- 
less to say that he ought to have that object ; 
if he had, he would not bean artist. The aim 
of doing good is itself mcoinp.atiblc with the 
artistic aim. But. that is not to say that art 
does not do good. It may do good all the more 
because the arrist is not trying to do good.” 

‘A Generarion of Mu«ic*, fay Dr. Ernest Walker, 
is an interesting css.ay, and may*- be read by us 
with profit, though fadi.an music differs e.s'sec- 
tially from European music. Music in Europe 
is the youngest of the gre.at arts, being barely 
live hundred years old at the most; while in 
India, music beg.an to decline about that time. 
We can however understand and appreciate 
some of Dr. Walker’s points, which apply to 
Eastern and Western music alike. Jle divides 
music into two classes: .'absolute’ music, in which 
the composer appeals to the listener through the 
direct medium of the pure sound and that 
alone; and ‘applied’ music, in uhich the appeal 
is more or less conditioned by words, either 
explicit or implicit by association, or by bodily 
movement of some kind, dramatic or otherwise. 
In ‘applied’ music the general cultural pressure 
has made the composer recognise the, duty of 
setting such words as may be fit not only to be 
suitjg but to be read ; the music-lover’s imagin- 
ative and general culture have become greatly 
enlargcd, and external spurs to creative acti- 
vity, the correlation of the music of suggestion 
with literature and other arts, that is to say, 
with non-musical culture, is tlie result. Tenny- 
son sings of the effect produced hy the associa- 
tion of perfect music with noble words, and 
noble words ns the vehicle of good music have 
fortunately become common sin Bengal since 
Rabindranath Tagore and Dwijendralal Roy 
and Rajanikanta Sen took to composing poems 
witli a view to set them to inusic. None the 
le^s, as Dr. W'alker says, it is after all hy his 
mu''ic, and his music alone, that ii composer 
stands or falls. ‘The feeling for ratisicas such, 
that is still the one thing needful.’ If the 
composer seeks for too much ’extra-musical 
sympathy from the listener, he defeats his own 
end. The listener will inevitably concentrate 
on the uuossentials ‘Onr musical minds,' says ^ 
Dr. Walker, ‘are very much broader than they 
were : in that sense we can well, like the heroes 
of Homer, boast that we are much better Jh.an 
our fathers. But are they .also deeper ?’ .\nd 
the answer is not a very confident affirmative. 
Cannot tlie same he said of Indian music ? Dr. 
Walker speaks of the ‘enormous educational 
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tion with Its in Bengal, in all its gratlcs 
and forms, must he adaptation to the 
actiialities 6f our situation, in other 
Avords, to the vital needs and interests 
of the people and the rich potential re- 
sources of the Province. That adaptation 
mUvSt be sought in different ways, having 
regard to the mentality, the traditions, 
and the environment of the Bengali people. 
Researches itt Ilumane Letters, in Orlcn- 
talia, and in the social sciences, in one 
direction,— and in tlic physical and natural 
sciences, pure and applied, in another, 
must he stimulated and fostered by the 
University of Calcutta, and a central 
body in the University must be maintained 
for the cver-new expansions and e.vplor- 
ations in these fields. But education, 
if it is to be living, must also be an 
index of efficienc}’, an equipment for self- 
Iielp, whether for the nation as a whole 
or for the citizens as individual units. 
Accordingly, the University . must also 
establish Faculties ( and Boards ) of 
technology', agricnlttire, commerce, sani- 
tation and public health, to organise 
teaching and training in these departments 
of study. Owing to the ab.sence or dearth 
of such facilities, our University educa- 
tion has, in great part, become a losing 
concern in respect of efficiency and man- 
power, and a diversion from the present 
bloated channels to new fields and tracts 
is one of the crying wants of the day. 
But a mere provision of University facul- 
ties, courses or degrees in applied science, 
technology, agriculture or sanitation udll 
hardly suffice for our varied and extensive 
needs ; this must be supplemented by the 
introduction of corresponding secondary 
courses in our intermediate studies, which 
will prepare for various callings and occu- 
pations, or lead up to UniA'ersity degrees 
or diplomas qualifying for higher as well 
as lower grades, and positions in life in 
these va.ried fields. A network of ^institu- 
tions like the proposed Intermediate 
Colleges teaching' these new' courses 
throughout the mnfassil must be provided, 
as also a connected system of agricul- 
tural, industrial and trade schools of 
the Secondary grade. But, in my view, 
both the Intermediate ^ Colleges and the 


degi'ees or diploma courses in agrienhnie 
and technology, will fail of their purposes 
if they are not under the direct manage- 
ment and control of the Univensity. To 
strike deep roots in the educational soil, 
these experiments must appeal to the 
imagination, the sentiment and the 
temper of the people, and this they can- 
not do unless the institutions are given 
their proper place as integral members 
of the University, 

It is accordingly desirable that the 
Secondary grade of education should end 
with a public examination two y'cats ^or 
so before the present Aldtriculation stage. 
With a belter gradation of our High 
Schools, the Secondary examination can 
be taken normally by our boys in their 
fourteenth year, before the onset of the 
critical period of adolescence. The next four 
years should be spent in an Intermediate 
College. Under this scheme, there would 
be a single examination at the ^ end of 
the Intex'raediatc stage, instead ’ of two 
examinations, the hlatriculation and the 
Intermediate within the critical period. 
These Intermediate Instititlions should be 
affiliated to the University on the 
himianistic, the naturalistic or the tcclino- 
logical side, as the case.''^may be, and 
their control and lecognition should be 
vested in the University. 

Lastly, Primary ecfucation must be 
unir-ersal and free and an intensive edu- 
cational administration AviJl secure the 
accomplishment of this object by prog- 
ressive expansion in a short and definite 
term of years. But the old motto of 
the three R's will no longer serve our 
purpose. We must recognise agricultural 
and. handicraft training, as well as sense 
training and manual training a_s vital 
elements of the Primary grade of instruc- 
tion, especially in a province like Bengak 
And we must enlist the modem appliances 
of the cinema and the lantern, the itine- 
rant lecturer and the peripatetic exhibits 
and demonstrations, in onr effort to 
educate and enlighten the masses, so that 
the’ latter may take their rightful place 
in the social, the economic and the poH- 
tical'life of the country. ^ 

Btti the question of ways and means 
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js the cms. of everj' plan and pro* 
g^ramme of educational reconstruction 
in a cdunti'j like India in her present 
undeveloped economic condition. So far 
as Bengal is concerned, she is clearly 
entitled^to use the resources of her income- 
tax: and her customs for her own internal 
development This subject has been dis- 
cussed thread-bare ; all I need sav here 
is that the Province has the drst’ claim 
to the revenue which these elastic sources, 
especiaUy customs under a wise economv 
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xdaun m_ this resj>ect be refused, I am 
of opinion that money must be found 
by special Imperial grants, by retrench- 
ment of less essential expenditure, bv 
Setting apart a larger share of the Provin- 
cial ^ assets for educational expansion, 
or, h need by leaving a supertax, 
or diflerential taxes on luxuries, or sui*"- 
abk custom’s duties or local cesses and 
Tates, as the case may be, for defraving the 

expansions 

m the diderent grades of education. 

• leads me to the question of 

mdustnal organisation. For without a 
progressive expansion oi indigenous indus- 
tnes worked by indigenous capital and 
inoigenous labour,,, the exoansion of 
tne provmcial revenues or* national 
income^ to meet our most uro-ent x-ital 
needs is an impossfoility whi^ must be 
patent to eyerj* one acquainted with 
^onomiccpnaraonsin the countin' And 
these coamtions have now enterad on a 
mwpaaa^iYhichmust be careful! v noted 
if your enorm are tu be sound ’and weU- 
^ected. Hitherto 7aJsses mfre,hasbei 
^e rnoao o. the Got emmeat in this coun- 
ofmdustriai development 

field audio 
accepted dogma 
^^ter ot Government mSno- 

fieresL inS 
-'j ^ Gotei-nment to indastiial 


enterprise as _ well as to the orgauisatson 
of credit. It is now seen that the natural 
resources of acouatry can be most profitab- 
ly tvorked through a net-work of staple 
^ well as subsidiary industries established 
in the conntrs’ itself, that this is not only 
more productive and less wastelni, more 
conservative oi the soul and its capabili- 
ties, but also more conducive to the 
efficiency or the people. Accordingly a 
Government fails to discharge one of its 
primary responsibilities, if it does not 
develop the eificicac3* people ly 

taking eyey means in its power to deve- 
lop such industries through private ^ter- 
prise, and, if need be, bj' means of pioneer 
undertakings. But while we are glad to 
note that the Government has abandoned 
the time-honoured laisses falre attitude 
in these matters, we must seek to direct 
its new activities into useful channels and 
impress on Govyrnment the absolute neces- 
sity' of observing certain conditions in. 
the exercise of its industrial and commer- 
cial role. 

^ The first and foremost condition, it need 
nardly be stated, is that the land and its 
natural resources, whether mining or agri- 
culturai, must be secured to those vrlio 
sre settled in the country permanently as 
cmidren of tne soil. — and who belong to 
the body politic without being divided by 
any^ outstanding barriers or cleavage. 
Again, v/e must guard against the intro- 
duction of virtual monopolies in any shape 
or form. 

If State monopolies have often been 
abused, yisks attending private monopolies 
under State grants are infinitelv greater, 
as w'as the case under the East Indian 
Company’s charter, and we must, there- 
see that &e old monopolism is not 
imwirtin^y revived under new grants and 
ehaitcrs on the very first stage of our 
pobtical joamey to responsible govern- 
ment. The dangers are the more real and 
b^^^^uig inasmuch as anj' possible barter- 
ing away of the people's heritage in thc- 
isoil. and^ its risources to foieiga com- 
panies with pow erfbl political interest and 
coaa^tions W’onld beawroag v.'hich wonid 
sow the seeds of bitter agrarian discontent 
and economic^ strife in the near fnmrc. 
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Accordingly, the motto of a fair field and no 
favour would be totally inadequate as the 
basis of the Government policy in the new 
sphere of 'industrial development and 
organisation. It has never worked and 
will never worlcdie facto under the govern- 
ing realities of the political situation 
in this country. What is required is that 
there should be an obligation to give 
preferential treatment to national indus- 
tries and indigenous concerns, marked 
such by the proportion of the capital held 
by nationals as defined, and that the 
administration of the Provincial industrial 
department on this basis should be en- 
trusted to the popular half of the coming 
diarchy represented by Ministers respon- 
sible to their constituencies in the country. 

The general organisation of transport 
and the schedule of freight charges in 
connection with transport, should also be 
so arranged as to favour the development 
of staple industries in the coxtntry, instead 
of being regulated with a view to favour 
the export of raw materials for purpose of 
exploitation, and the same principle would 
apply with equal force to the operations 
of Industrial and State Banlis in financing 
industries or in supplying credit, and of 
research instltittes and agricultural, in- 
dustrial, or commercial bureaux in supply- 
ing information, or in distributing material, 
or outturn to the public. 

In this connection, it must no be for- 
gotten that so far as customs and tariff 
are kept out of popular financial control, 
the hirgest part of the profit of indus- 
tries which furnish the basis of our 
commercial activities may be exempt 
from the liability to contribute to tlie 
resources of the country for any pur- 
poses of development, however essen- 
tial. Life, health, efficiency, labour and 
education arc primary Interests in the 
social economy, and all necessary expen- 
ditine to maintain them in a sound 
condition is a first charge on the outturn 
or produce of a countty, whether orga- 
nised ( or financed ) Irotu without or 
within. If, therefore, any part of these 
profits is spcc’ialh'' safe-guarded against 
such primary obligatioa, it wouki be all 
the more necessary to see that thew'orking 


of natural and national resources does 
not pass indefinitely or increasingly into 
an economic sanctum ( or Alsatia ) beyond 
popular financial control, as this would 
lead to a financial dead-lock and to con- 
sequent arrest of the vital functions of 
the State. 

But of even greater urgency than this 
industrial reconstruction is the organi- 
sation of jjuhlic health and sanitation 
on a sound and comprehensive basis in 
the present circumstances of the Province. 
W’hat we require in the first instance is 
the mapping out of the country into a 
number of areas each with its special 
hygienic mileit and sanitary problems. 
Next, there will come minute and thorough 
local surveys and examinations, to be 
followed by an intensive sanitarj’" adminis- 
tration having a well-defined objective, 
c.g„ the killing of a specific pathogenic 
agency, or some specific vital gain or con- 
quest, within set limits of time, money 
and labour. It is possible and indeed 
desirable to commence sanitary organisa- 
tion on these lines within chosen areas, 
while in the meantime we train our agents 
in adequate numbers and conduct the 
necessary research on an adequate scale 
for talaug up the more comprehensive 
plan. But whatever procedure may be 
adopted, the paramountcy of sanitary 
reform cannot be gain-said. Our vitfil 
statistics must become our first concern, 
though indeed health and economic effi- 
ciency are interdependent, and we can- 
not have one wdthout the other. > 

A happy reconstitution of the Sanitary 
Department has given us a ready and 
efficient instrument wherew'ith to fight the 
battles of Public Health and Sanitation in 
this Province. The work has been well 
planned and mapped, it is now necessary 
that the campaign should be vigoroualj' 
opened in the opening year of the new 
regime under a popularly-constituted 
administration. The battle for life and 
efficiency cannot be won except by our 
own vigilant and unflagging struggle. 

In outlining a progr.ammc I cannot 
refrain from pointing to one essential con- 
dition of suctc.ss in the iVork that now 
Hes befoic uS. It will have been alread"*' 
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soet^iiow much of the future of our people 
and our countrj- ires in the keeping of 
■Qie Cniversky. To vriuiterer field v.t may 
rum, industrial, sanitary, admirJstraiive 
or cuiturd, naiioaai eSaeacy, u-Heh 
alone caji prove our salvadon, has^tolie 
woa and maiataiaed by tLe organisation of 
a sound nationai system of education, loul 
the Universitj- is the only body whicli can 
supply and regulate eitlter the agency, the 
madunery or the materia! in this our quest 
of aarioaal cIBciuicy, If tve vrant an army 
of sasitaxians to cope vrith malaria or 
other enemies of man, vee must train ttem 
in medical schools and colleges under an 
esuensive scheme of medical and hygienic 
ecucation, and tve must adapt our general 
educational courses to that end. If tve 
urant Trained induatrials, foremen, commeT' 
cial agents, chemical experts, mechanical 
engineers and similar other instruments 
of national economic expansion, rremust 
pxoYiSe for their training Vrithia the enkt- 
iag scheme and frameu-ork of national 
education. 

Take again, the question of rromen’s 
education. Large classes of our rvomen 
hare been ousted from their old positions 
in. the social economy, and the social machi- 
nery itself cannot be set right or maintain- 
ed in a sound vrorkiug condition, v.-ithout 
the intelligent ana eScient co-operation 
of that half of our sodecy which women 


represent, 

The education of women as teachers 
and lady-doctors or in. child welfare, hygi- 
ene, domestic economy, etc., widows’ 
education, education in college or home 
indastrie^,— these and other forms of edu- 
ction of women must be earnestly taken 
in hand being essential factors of national 
eSdency in our present siruation. 

Under economic administration, I hare 
sugg^ted a numba" of measures on the 
princip^ of speciaiiy favourable treatment 
tor indigenous industrial concerns. 

1 have sketched the outiines of construc- 
. ■pve programme and policy without touch- 
r? of constitution and 

^ _^^cluse, bar the latter are also of essenti- 
ia any scheme of national 
on the out- 
g political question of the dav axe 


(i) that our politicjJ goal ol self-govcrs- 
ment can t-e pcovefullj attained oukr bj a 
harmonious co-operation of all the elt- 
taents of our social and political life, under 
which I include not merely co-operaiioB 
betwee.u the Goremmeat acd tlie people 
but also between the dasses and the 
masses, between the land-holders a.n3 the 
ryot, between capital bankers and indus- 
trials, bcrvvcen the intelligentsia and the 
illiterate folk ; { 2 ^ that in pursuance 
of this very principle of co-operation, we 
should in the present stage of our pail deal 
growth avoid |iennanenx cleavages in the 
body of national workers Iw the forma- 
tion of set parries, excejjt for temporary 
ends, and in view of specific questions, 
though witli the further development of 
natiocal government, parties may serve 
os Jui functions : ( 3 ) that oar methods 
of political advance must always be cons- 
titutional, pressure being exerdsed by 
the weight and volume of a public 
opinion, representing all classes of the 
people (4-1 that the defects of the 
scheme of Eeform, whether in the matter 
of the constitution, composition and 
powers of the Council and the Executive 
bodies, or in the financial adjustment, 
or again, in the representation, "of parti- 
cular da-sses of the community, should 
not stand in the way of our seeking to 
utilise the existing machinery of Govern- 
ment in the best interests of the coantey 
and its development. 

These are among the most pressing 
problems of our public life to-day, which 
He within the pnrview of the Sate’s 
essential functions and primary reponsi- 
biiities. But what is equally iwcssing 
is that the State itsch' should, by a 
gradual transfer of the seat of authori^, 
come to be broad-based upon the peopIe"’s 
will. The educational, industrial, and 
sanitary conquests must doubtless be 
accomplished in the immediate future, but 
they are not worth much unless they 
are accomplished by our own joint will 
as expres^ in and through the organ 
of the State. To vyln the ' sense of a 
corporate personaHtj and to express that 
personality and its autonomous undivided 
will through the State as its exponent 
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and obedient instrument, is to win life 
itself,— is to win national life and national 
immortality. Sixch, must be our quest of 
Self and Self-government, — ^notonthe old 
familiar path of 'each for each’, but 
marching to-the new time of ‘each for all 


and aU. for each'. May we not falter 
on that road, but march forward straight 
to the goal, looking neither to tlie right 
nor to the left, and accepting whatever 
purveyance comes to us on the way. 


POLITICAL POWER FOR WOMEN 


B oth men and women have to obey all 
civil and criminal laws. Therefore if 
men have a right to make and adminis- 
ter those laAVS, women should have that right, 
too. Both men and women have to pay taxes. 
Therefore if men should have a voice in the 
levying and spending of those taxes, women, 
too, should have it. Both men and women 
have to work and earn vnges. If men de- 
mand to determine the conditions of work 
and terms of wages by means of legislation, 
and if the demand be met wholly or in part, 
why should not w'omen make a similar de- 
mand with the right to have the demand met ? 
Both men and women have to suffer the 
consequences of bad physical and moral en- 
rironments. If men seek to improve the 
environment by education and legislation, 
why should not women also do so ? 

If it be objected that the sphere of women 
is the home, taking it for granted, one may 
reply, that, morally and physically healthy 
homes for the bringing up of strong, en- 
lightened, patriotic, good citizens are possible, 
only if there be plenty ‘ of good wholesome 
food for all, if there be good sanitation, sani- 
tary house building in towns and villages, if 
the customs and laws relating to marriage and 
maternity ,be conducive to social welfare, if 
there be good free education for all, if the 
laws relating to the use of intoxicants be 
w hat they ought to be, if the customs and 
laws legarding the relations between the 
sexes promote and ensure social purit)’', and 
'■if public opinion in all countries, particularly 
in pow crful countries, be against wars, which 
destroy homes in more ways than one. And 
in all these matters woman’s voice and influ- 
ence are at least of equal importance and 
efficacy with man's. 

That the voice of the men alone has not 


sufficed to make material and moratconditions 
what they ought to be for a happy and usefnl 
existence is evident to all who know the 
state of the world. The improvement effected 
by women in those countries where they have 
enjoyed political power for any appreciably 
long period, is well knowm, too If men can 
be fathers, householders and citizens, w'omen, 
too, can be mothers, housewives, and citizens, 
though it may be not citizens to as great an 
extent as men. ‘ 

The case for the possession of political 
pow'er by w'omen is being increasingly felt to 
be so strong in all continents that there are 
already eighteen countries w’here women have 
been given the vote in its fullest extent, with 
four or five others where they are permitted 
to vote on provincial or municipal questions. 
Once upon a time, well within living memory, 
says Hildegarde Hawthorne in Ilfunssy^s 
zJ/rfg'ffrrfwt’, w’oman’s right to voce w’as a ques- 
tion. Now it is a fact. WTiere the limited 
franchise exists, it is certain to be extended in 
the near future, if the past is a criterion of 
what is to come. The world has finally 
’ answered the old question in the affirmative. 
The years i9rS,and ipig saw no fewer than 
ten new' countries adopt woman suffrage^ 
This year the United States of America has 
joined the forw’ard-stepping ranks. 

No one can definitely forecast what effect 
the admission of great new' bodies of voters 
will have on the world at large j but it is 
expected that on che w'hole the result will be 
good. Italy' will feel the influence for the 
first time, because, though the vote w'as given 
them in 1919, the work of making the neces- 
sary additions to the parliamentary register 
could not be accomplished in time to allow 
the women to participate in the election of 
last autumn. In Holland, Germany and. 
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Suedtin ihe power of the uomen ui!l be fir^t 
feit this year. Canada and Great Britain, 
lEough the «omen o' these countries base 
!iad the vote since igiS, have yet to appre- 
ciate what changes the new era may bring. 

Zealand gave women the francliice 
in 1S93, .Australia in 1902, Finland in 1906. 
and Eorway in 1907- Nevertheless It is 
largely to the women of England and America 
that the world’s recognition of the right of 
-rtomcn to participate in the government of 
their cotlnlry is due. 

There are some «trange anomalies in con- 
nection with woman suffrage. For instance, 
in Holland, before woman got the power to 
vote, she could be voted for ; so it happened 
that Miss Su^e Groenev.eg was elected to 
Parliament in that country, though she could 
not cast a ballot herscU- 

In New Zealand women are eligible to 
any offices for which they vote ; but in 
.Australia, wirere the franchise was granted b}' 
Uie Commonwealth before the various states 
had instituted provincial suffrage, women 
were eligible to seats in the legislature, but 
could not be elected to the municipal coun- 
cils. This matter has already beeU remedied 
in Victoria and New South Wales. 

In Norway women got the vote a year 
after the death of Henrik Ibsen, whose plays 
bad helped to open the eyes of the Norwe- 
gians to the woman question. In all the 
Scandinavian countries tlie winning of the 
vote for women was more a matter of intel- 


lectual conviction than of passionate effort. 
Nowadays in Norway a woman is as likely 
to be chosen for any given piece of work as 
a man. An instance of this is Fru Betsey 
Kjelsberg, who was appointed as a delegate 
from that country to the assembly of the 
League of Nations — the only' woman to have 
this honour. Fru Kjelsberg has served her 
country in various capacities, having been the 
first woman factory-inspector, and, later, a 
member of a royal commission on house- 
building. She received a gold medal of 
merit for her work on this commission. It 


was work that had to do with the housing 
problems of the humble and the poor — ^home 
work in the broad sense, woman's work, as 
W'e.are coming to see. 

In Finland and Iceland w'omen hav'C long 
_ een in politics. Finland gave them the vote 
'^'ouien have been mem- 
^«^eland has made 
■ omen eligible to all offices, and though suff- 


rage was not made complete there niiti! 1915, i 
women liad been member^ of the town coun. 
ctls since 190S. Swcdisli vvomen may hold. \ 
any office for which they vote, and iasi year ’ 
tliey received full v oling privilege^. Beford ^ ' 
that they h.id long vV^etl on municipal * 
questions. 

Denmark E no whit behind Danish 
vvomen got the franchise in tor 5, but owing 
to the Vv'ar there was no genera! election in 
which they could share until rqiS. Then 
several women were elected to parliament. 
Among them were two of Denmark's leading 
vvomen Fru Elna Munch and Senator Marie 
Hjelincr. niese two women carried to vic- 
tory an equal pay bill for women, Fru Munch, - 
being president of a committee of ilfteea to 
consider the measure — the first woman to be 
president of a committee in parliament. Wife T 
of lae Danish minister of war, mother of a ; 
fine boy, Fru Munch has never sacrificed her 
home life to her public work, and yet she has 
done as much as any man in her position. 

The equal pay bill is not the only one for 
which she and Senator Marie Hjelmer have 
worked. 'ITie latter has been particularly* 
interested in le^stition affecting vvomen and - 
children, in educational problems, and in the 
status of illegitimate children. She describes 
herself as a home body',^ a married w'oman 
simply, and she is said to have a remark- ‘ 
able faculty for silence. 

Italy is the first of the Latin countries to 
give her vvomen suffrage, though the equal 
suffrage bill has passed one house in France. 

The vvomen of Italy' did wonderful work during 
the war, and are now heart and soul devoted 
to improving school conditions and the sani- 
tary state of the villages and scattered homes 
of their country. With the v ote, they have 
to accomplish much in tliese matters. 

The American woman’s talent for 
organization makes her "p^^R'^fp^rion in 
politics particularly efficient, and her success 
in getting spedal legislation for the matters 
that most interest her is going to be an 
object-lesson for the rest of the world. The 
housekeeping side of government — which 
includes the spending of money', the budget 
of the nation — is going to become more 
and more woman’s domain. The work 
that women in America have accomplished 
in civic matters is inspiring. Their civic 
service was first begun by' the women’s 
clubs, so strong a part of the American ' 
national life ; and as tlie vote has been won, 
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there is sure to be- a great development 
in this direction. For example, money for 
eradicating such diseases as malaria and 
hookworm, proved to be preventable, will 
be found more easily now that women have 
something to say about the taxes and 
the use to which they are put. 

In Porto Rico the women have been 
working hard for the suffrage. In the Philip- 
pines, Governor-General Harrison has come' 
out in favour of woman suffrage. The 
greatest worker there for the cause, as 
well as for everything that tends to the 
uplifting of women, is Senora Jaime C. de 
Veyra, wife of the Philippine commissioner 
to the United States. Senora de Veyra is 
known in her country as “the little mother of 
them of all.” 

In Rhodesia and British East Africa 
European women have full voting rights, and 
they are on the point of winning equal 
suffrage in the Union of South Africa. In 
Uruguay in South America women expect to 
vote on municipal matters this year. Senora 
Gonzales is the most important worker for 
suffrage in that country. 


Another woman who is doing pioneer 
work for her si.sters, and who was the first 
woman to .cpeak for suffrage in her own land 
is Mme. Komaka Kimura, of Japan. She 
asserts that Japan is ripe for woman suffage ; 
that the political leaders in her country are 
for it ; but that almost every one is afraid to 
come out for it yet. There is no fear in her, 
however, and she means to make tlie whole 
of Japan listen to her doctrine. 

The women of Russia have the franchise, 
but into that dark and veiled land it is 
impossible to penetrate at present, and what 
the women are doing, what they are hoping, 
we do not know. 

In Poland woman' stands beside man, 
with equal privileges and equal responsibili- 
ties, with a tremendous national problem to 
solve, with a wonderful spirit and courage to 
assist in the solving. 

[With the exception of the first three para- 
graphs, this article is compiled from lilunseys 
Maga3ine.'\ 


HOW INDIAN HISTORY IS TAUGHT TO ENGLISH SCHOOLBOYS 


Citizen and the State’ (Macmillan 
I and Co, 1914) by J. St. Loe Stradliey 

^ ^ was first published in 1895, and has 

since run through several editions. It is evi- 
dently a popular textbook in England, and 
from a 'stray copy that has reached our 
liands it would seem that it has found its 
way to India, being possibly intended, if not 
as a textbook, at least as an approved prize 
book for our schools — for it may not be 
known to our non-Indian readers that in this 
fortunate country, the State must approve the 
textbooks and even the prize books which a 
school affiliated to the University may pur- 
chase or prescribe, so great is its solicitude for 
the welfare of the students. The second part 
of the book deals wtih the British Empire. 
Among 'the forces that prevent tho breaL-up 
of the Empire,’ is the following ; 

6Hi-6 


"Next, the self-governing colonies feel that .os long 
as they, remain part of the Empire they have a claim 
to share in the immense possessions which the United 
Kingdom holds in Asia, in tropical Africa, in South 

America, and in the West Indies Australia feels 

a deep interest in India, for Australia understands 
that she is an Asian state. But this being so, Austra- 
lia does not want to lose her right to share in our 
possession ol India, Ceylon and the Straits Settlements. 
Instead, she wishes to .assert her interest in India, 
for she knows that as her population increases and 
her trade grows that interest meteases." 

/ Note how in the above passage the ex- 
pressions 'our possession’ and the 'claim to 
' share in the immense possessions’ are used 
as if India is the Khas Zemindari of every 
British schoolboy, and every colonial school- 
boy possesses a potential 'interest’ in that 
Zemindari." And the reason for so regard- 
ing India is to be found in the following para- 
graph .— 

f 
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' The tuir. ci roeans the rasa oi England — 

This can be easily c^fliuced. If ne ^.ere to grew 
careless and ncgl’ger^ in the Vvork of go'.eraneat in 
India, and were ic ali&\» the osiTerent races and rdi- 
gionsin India to fight rath and perpaute each ether, 
the vhoie continent "Aould scon be in ss great a state 
of anarchy, m'sery and confusion as It v,as v.e 

care e to India, Thlsv.ouldbetcrnb’e i-'r the people 
of Jndsa, It -.oiad be quite as terrible for the people 
of ins United Kingdom. And for this reaso'i. If 
anarchij, broke out in India, mc should _h.a%e to do one 
of tvo things — eitlier to reonaucr Ind^a or to aban- 
don it. Bui to reconquer India aftci having let >t get 
Into a state of anarchy ^.ould cost thousand, cf English 
lives and, millions cf mone,, v.hch '..ould have E be 
paid by the taxpayers of England, and v,ould fall as 
a grievous burden on them. 

"Not less vouid ce the burden U vve left India. 
The result of t'nat would be that the immense trade 
that now* do with Inda would fall off and perish... 
the effect of this vvoAd be leit by every man, woman 
and child in England. Hruidreds of thousands of men 
who now got their Isv-mg by the trade with India, would 
be left witnout work or hope, and ar the same time 
the large numhsi of people who live upon tne interest 
paid by railways and other Indian loans would no 
longer be able to givfecmploy meat to English labour. 

‘•'Depend upon it, the ndo of India musr mean the 
nur. od ifngiand...." 

Thus it is necessary to keep a tight hold 
over ‘our immense pssessions' in India. 

"it is, r-o.,ever, hardly worth our while to consldES- 
whether v.e did ri^it in going to India. We are there 
and opr duty now is to coas'det har; to do our best 
rtnd not to worry ourselves with scruples abo’..t the 
past fof course not ' j. A man- who is fir.'Uiy fi.red 
sa a "trade ',s a fool If, msiertd of tryung to do bs best 
in It, he is always wondering wr.ether he should not 
do better in something else.'’ 

Here India is rightiy enough, compared 
to a shop owned and managed by Englishmen 
to their immense profit. 

But there are a feW over-fastidious people 
who suppose that the besfnay to govern India 




by letting the Indians govern the.<ns. 


_ , „ .. \t e 

see tlwt in the United Kfugdo.Ti the bast fcitn o: 
governpeat k ebta-ned by ktting the people govern 
u, and it appears natural at first sight to 
cc.a,Hdcr that what holds good here wdl hold good in 


them^vu, and 
coakldc 

In answer to these people, the author re- 
fers to the "seething mass of contendingraces, 
creeds, hngnages and political ideas'" 
India, and tries to paint the Indians ir 
Ctaci.e5t possihie colours, and concludes : 


in 


. ."toy rae <3>n < 

Jc.dla to govern rtodf, 
:Jv ihe best 


t;2 frt>m these t?cts thst it vi-otild be 
Sc to ieav^ Indl^ 




“Sadcreeragf iscia 


mear. gAvag too word 
iuprcmaty air.osg ihe 


"Bui, it may be said, even J we cannot leave 
India to govern itself, why should we not govern 
India through its natives The objection to this 
proposal is one v.hich Is absolutely fataL You canitot 
altogether substitute Indian natives for Englishmen if 
you are to keep hold of y our ideal ot Fnever losing 
ycur grip over ind’a, i.e.j g.vmg India the best 
government possitle, because Indian natives vvoidd 
not govern India nearly' as well as Englkhmen. The 
reason why this Is so, is again to be found in that 
Inji'a is not a homogeneous country." 

Excellent reasons can therefore be found 
for a further prolonged occupation of 'our 
possessions’ in India. But the question of 
parting with those possessions some day must 
be faced. Let ns see how the author faces it : 

"When shall we be able to leave India to govern 
itself ? — This is a quevt,on v.hich people often ask. 
The true answer is. When India is fit to do so, ,^ad 
when will that be ? When India has become a 
homogeneous people. [Orthodox Hindus and hlaho- 
medans, whose cry is, 'oar commuaity, right or isrong’, 
please not&j...ln all probabil'ty it will take more 
than another hundred years to weld the peoples of 
Ind'a together, and make them capable cf Sdf-govem- 
ment. 

_“‘No Hurrying' should be our rule in India. — 
This _bring so, v.e' must be in no burry, but^most 
steadily and quietly press forward in the task cf good 
government, — always remembering that our duty is 
not to make oursrives popular with the Indians, but to 
give them the best and roost just government 
possible." 

But if the Government be just, why this 
anticipation of unpopularity? Is it because 
the writer’s conscience is not quite easy about 
the justice of the Government r 

But there is another and a more convin- 
cing argument in the author's armoury for the 
continuance cf British domination : 

“It IS a most i.-nportant thing that ths governed 
sho'Jd i.ave coaRdence in the fairness of their 
govemoTS .... But it hapoens tliat toe only race in 
Icd-a v.hich readily acquges the kind c_t education 
necessary for governing according to a c.vihsed and 
progressive sta.ndatd is that of the Bengalees— the 
inhabitants of the Province of Bengal. 

"Gcvernlcg by natives would mean gov ernlng_ by 
Bengalee Baboos : — If, then, v.e ruled India e-itirely 
fay native Indians, we should be forced to employ 
what are called Bengalee Baboos, that is, educated 
Bengalees. But imfortunatsly Bengalee Baboqs are 
esceed>ng!v''unpopaLir V. I! h the majority of the people 
cf lnd.a. "They are desp.sed as being wenk,^ cov.-arciyr 
and caeminate, and are generally locked down upon 
bv the j'csJ of the native os iod a. This fediog is Very 
hhely most unfeir, and is c: coarse to be regretted, bat 
our regret cannot alter the plain feet. The Beagriee 
Babcvjs are akn. as a ru'e, Hindos, and therefore 
disliked fay the Mohammadans. ^ Add to this the 
fact, that outside their own province of Bengai thiy 
are as much fcreigaers as Englishmen.'" Tfce peasantry 
of Uw Punjab wtruld C£>ns.der a Bengalee Baboc 
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au'tc '.-v a ^tr-ini’cc tf tlicpv as .an En^l: ^liaa'i. 
TSicy v.c’jVi u-ndst't.in.l h*'- 1 insjU-aeu' n > lai'rf, tuJ 
i.auid ?wp ^(cy IttSh more ayuip.thy vUh 

■? <i* thnigbf. t)« S!v* wb.,!.,", !{ i, jc ? 

uaia'tr to p'<l Eiijlintnicn o\cx !i*; pe< »!!’ i‘f m 
[rliiit ili.iciit th m to p'it -t ’nitne '«;<> woAl 
!!•' o’dy bii hy t.ni> >,f it' 

[j)\ jHit ..nt'. 

ft ij Si'K-fi fjil'tu c!<'tf t'nit if n'c nr.; tit jfKe 
IpJ. t fliC tc^t pjivtlj’iT jyuijrpaD'-l ut; aiti't 
t"iiJc t «5 s'l'vern tint j;rc it ti}nti"''rit i>y njt'ttvj of 

For Gnncnntratetl nt'ijicot, halretl, wnrotir, 
and ibu'c, nnifbhc^v jcikiuay and d'n'.'nrt^lti 
f tlsebiandjUse *11)0^ c p't't -age on kvh.ii arc c.dird 
Banifait'o BYttood wouid tc fnrd tob*\ti in thn 
annati nf '^cboilboy iUeraturo. There K not 
eren wanlJnrr tite cow.irtny tfir*< fo po^e I'S 
imparfiat, conpied with a shim cspresnoi! of 
retjrcf.. in order to hesrpitcts the eltcct of (he 
eaf'irnny, mkca!!ed n *pi un fact'. *‘‘t ho j^ovetn' 
Csl OioaSd have roiuidr-nce in the governors'’ 
— oh yea; anti the peisintry of (ho Ptm{ 4 b, 
who hsvCj thanks to t!>eir dunth iilh.er.aoy, 
always been espioitod as an instarten of a 
virile people nito would chafe uit'kr tin; )ok'' 
of the timtd fiengralec, have had ({uitc recent* 
ly, aU'’r they had dyed the battle fields of 
l^rance with tlvir heart's bfom! to prove their 
foyally, an exccllont iiludralion of 'the fair- 
rttw* of their governors’j in jpr.itefai roniem* 
brance of which Uiey arc going to creel a 
memorial at Jaiianwah Hagh, The hveak, 
cowardly and cihmilnxte* henj^ilce Baboo 
would consider it as unspeakable shanvc to 
i hoot on an unarmed crowd without notice 
and the bragging of such valiant perfonnince 
before a (.'ommission of enouiry, by military 
officers who would undoubtedly siing to a (piite 
different tune in well-armed Ireland, .as n sura 
m,ark of the vulgar cowardly bully, dcvoiil of 
such common decency as !« to be found 
among felons in the dock In our countiy — 
for few criminals among us are cold-bloodcd 
murderers. Frighifulness and repression arc 
resorted to, nol by the rriAnly and the strong 
and the just, but by those whom conscious- 
ness of inequity has thrown into a blue funk 
and craven fear and abject panic have turned 
into brutes. For the countrymen of .such per- 
sons to taunt the Bengalee ivith cowardice is 
indeed a sight for the gods. And what in- 
deed IS t!ie head and front of the Bengalee's 
offending? Why, it is that “it happens to be 
the only race (which is nol true) in India which 
readily acquire* the kind of education neye>- 
sary for governing .according to a civilised 
.and progressive standard." it is easy from 


tlsis to SCO where the shoe pinchC', — why fho 
Bengalee jj; ludd up to ridicule before the 
Driitsh schoolboy, for he is* iha rival, often 
the superior, of tl'.e Knglisli administrator 
in itsdua, and this deprive.; the latter of 
.siu' justification for his own donlitiisancc. 
No one ia williru; to conunit self-immola- 
tion if he t an help it, .and in the hyr- 
torka! outburU *.vc have quoted .above, 
onf"- can read the tragde death-throe of the 
c.vpking British bureaucrat. But in truth, 
the Bengali does not claim any monopoly 
of fitness to goveni ; in the Native States 
of Southern India, nuany a ^faJrassee and 
.^^ar^atl.l and Mahonimcdaii statesmaii 
hi . gii'en ample proof of itich fitness. 
In, fact all the Indian races hive .acquired 
timt fitnca';:, If iuilced they eve,' lost it under 
British rule or misrule, whichever you like 
to call it. It is only our friends, the Anglo- 
Indians fold style), and llicit supportersr in 
Kngiand, who set np an antagonism between 
the Bengali and the other Indian races in this 
respect, in pursuance of the weJi-understood 
policy of JtviJe ci imficya. So when Lord 
(then .Sir Satysmdra) Sinha w'as .appointed 
a membor of the executive government of 
India, the cry was raised in b'ngiaud. by no 
less .a jiofson thasi Lord Cur/on, Uiat the 
ruler- of the .V.ative States Wvndd take the 
elevation of a mere commoner to «uch high 
rank .as .an insult to ihemselvea. The lie was 
nailed to the counter hy several Indian chiefs’ 
headed by tlie foremo'i of them. His Kxalte’d 
llighncsii the N'iram, and tod.ay we find tiifcc, 
and nol one, Indian middle class representa- 
tives in the Ciluncl of the Viceroy, avithout 
the slightest murmur of discontent .unong the 
native Princes. Lord Sinha iiimsel}, a 
Bengali bred and born, has just been raised 
to the highest rank next to that of the Viceroy 
in the land of the stalwart Biharis, .amidst their 
universal acclam.ation. 

The papers have recently announced that 
the Principal of the Patna College has 
been deputed to .America, of cour.se at the 
Cost of the. Indi.an taxpayer, to correct the 
misrcpreaeiitations (') about ‘ British rule in 
fndLa th.at are swid to have become far too 
Common in the United States. May we 
enquire what steps arc being taken by our 
benign Government, which is so anxiously 
vigilant to spre.vd the truth in' a foreign land, 
to counferac L the poison of hatred and untruth 
that is being dLssemihated among English 
schoolboys in the home-country by popular 
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textbooks like the one we have quoted from ? 
We are not e\ensure that Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co., who publish so many textbooks for 
Indian schools and colleges, do not intend to 
have the book under notice recommended as 
a prize-book in our Indian schools, so that 
Indian schoolboys may have an opportunity 
or learning, from this w itch s cauldron of 


undiluted lies, hotv Indian history h cooked, 
concocted, perverted, parodied and mistaught 
to their . English fellow students with the 
generous motive of perpetuating bureaucratic 
misrule over what the author is fond of calling 
their vast Indian ‘possessions'. 

Bibliophilc. 


THE EAST AFRICAN ATMOSPHERE 

( Concluded ) 


f-MOR Grogan, in the concluding portion 
of his speech against the Indians, which 
I quoted in the September number of 
this magazine, makes on behalf of the Euro- 
pean community in East Africa the assertion, 
that while Indians may possibly be permitted 
by the dominant -white race to continue to 
live and trade in the country', they must neter 
on any account be aiiowed to possess any 
political rights. Such a pri-iilege given to 
Indians would be regarded by Europeans as 
an insult to the White Race. 

In this speech. Major Grogan does not 
specifically mention ‘racial segregation' but 
his opinion is well known. As one ot the 
leading members of the European ’White 
Man’s Parliament’, he has on many occasions 
publicly demanded the strict segregation of 
Indians in every township. Indeed be has 
been, if anything, more outspoken about 
segregation than about the witholding of the 
franchise. 

This settled and ' determined policy of 
race-segregation and disfranchisement, direct- 
ed against Indians, is nothing more nor 
less than the old Ghetto policy of medienal 
Europe revived in modern Africa- Tlie analogy' 
is almost exact. For the White Race religion 
und dogma are parallel to the religious 
anaticism against the Jews in day’s gone byx 
his fanatitel and persecuting element still 
croudiing within English sub-conscious 
^racier Waiting for its victim. It is not 
jtf,- that the Indian is hated in 

the present time by a very laree 
i*' the same 


Indeed, the astonishing thing in Africa is 
this, that there is no place w’here the Indian 
citizen is vorss treated today than in British 
territory under the British flag. Instead of 
being a"^ protection to -him this flag has be- 
come his humiliation. For an Indian to go 
from theTrans\aal or East Africa to Portu- 
guese territory is like passing out of a state" 
of subjection into a state of equality. 1 have 
lived with Indians and in Indian homes in 
these different places — inNairobi, in Johannes- 
burg, in Baira and in Lorenzo Marques. I 
am not writing from hearsay or bringing a 
hearsay accusation. I know' clearly from my' 
own definite personal observation that these 
facts are true. 

In Portuguese East Africa, tlie Indian feels 
himself on er ery’ side to be a freeman. In 
British East Africa, the Indian know's'by 
bitter daily experience that he is a member 
of a subject race. This tells upon the 
Indian's character,— just as it would tell upon 
the character of any' Englishman, if he ivere 
in a similar position. 

The phrase that Mahatma Gandhi has 
used for Indians abroad in a recent article — 
“Pariahs within the Empire'', — is literally' 
true. 1 had not spoken directly to Mahatma 
Gandhi on this subject, yet his whole article 
was, word for word, what I have seen with my 
own eyes. He ends the article by' declaring 
that this fate that has happened to Indians 
abroad is due to the sin of the past," because 
Indians had treated their own brothers as 
pariahs arid untouchables. As I read 
Mahatma Gandhi's terrible words, I remem- 
bered at once an Indian gentleman in 
Johannesburg, a Hindu, who said to me, — 
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"Mr. Andre^X's, I have often thougl\t that 
tills is our Karma, We have treated our 
own brothers as untouchables in India and 
now we are treated thus ourselves.” 

Such a sentiment was not at all 
uncommon among Indians in South and East 
Africa. I heard it thus expressed on more 
than one occasion and never contradicted. 

It may be impatiently asked, — “Why then 
do Indians themselves remain in such a degra- 
ding atmosphere ? Why do they not go 
over into Portugue.so territory in a body ?” 

Tlie ansvver to that question i,s obvious. 
The Indians have naturally drifted to those 
lands which arc under British rule, expecting 
better treatment there. They Iiave also 
received an English education in India and 
it is natural for them to go where the English 
language is spoken. They aI.«o believed in 
British citizenship. A final reason is this, that 
British territory is unquestionably the richest, 
and therefore money is more plentiful there 
than elsewhere. 

1 turn from this treatment of the Indian 
in British East Africa to that meted out to 
the indigenous African. Here I shall bring 
forward the evidence of Sir II. H. John,ston, 
one of the most successful of all African 
administrators, — a man w’ho know's East 
Africa well and, as a retired Government 
official, is not likely to c.xaggcrate the facts 
which tell against the present Administration, 
lie writes as follows : — 

“If you arc old, or middle aged, you will 
remember how excited you got, years ago, 
over the Congo Atrocities ; Iiow you and the 
Government of that day were prepared to 
imperil our friendly relations with Belgium, 
to get the administration of the Congo taken 
' out of King Leopold’s lianas. You will also 
remember how, in later years, as the Great 
War drew to its close, and whilst the terms 
of the Peace were being debated, it w'as 
generally resolved by us and the representa- 
tives we sent to Versailles that the German 
flag should never again lly over any part of 
Africa, mainly because of German barbarities 
. inflicted on the unfortunate negroes in German^ 
South-West Africa and in the Cameroons. 
Portugal, also, was repeatedly warned, that, 
if she continued her disguised slavery in the 
Cocoa Islands of Angola we should be com- 
pelled, etc., etc. 

“Well, now you smile contemptuously, 
W'hep you read in the foreign Press, that we, 
of -all > nations, are most hypocritical i But 
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can you wonder, — or rather coii/d you wonder, 
— at the counter accusations of the Felgians, 
Germans and'Porluguese, if you had realised, 
what had been going on in British East 
Africa between the white settlers and the 
negro or negroid inhabitants, during^ the past 
fifteen or sixteen years ? I have to say ‘coriid' 
because I know, that, by the joint efforts of 
the Colonial Office and the London Press, 
you are kept as nruch as possible in the 
dark.” 

Sir H. H. Johnston then goes on to show, 
by concrete examples, how extremely difficult 
it is in East Africa to get the European juries 
to condemn atrocities, however vile and brutal, 
when committed by members of the While 
Race. He speaks of the culminating horror 
at Nduru, where the flogging and torture of 
Africans was so severe, that according to the 
medical officers’ own reports, ”fat had been 
crumed out of the muscles'^ of the wretched 
victims. In other cases "the flogged natives 
died from the torture and flogging.’" 

What shows, in the most "terrible manner, 
the power of concealment which Capital poss- 
esses in England, is the fact that it is able 
to keep out of the public press records of acts 
of this kind. Sir Harry Johnston tells us, 
that, when Sir Alfred Yeo put questions about 
these abominations in the House of Commons 
and Colonel Amery gave most unsatisfactory 
answers, not one single leading London 
newspaper reported that special part of the 
proceedings of the House. It was discreetly 
omitted ! I liave found out myself, by an in- 
tensely bitter experience, what a conspiracy 
of silence these great capitalist-owned daily 
newspapers observe m public matters, when- 
ever financial interests are affected. 

I do not wish it for a moment to be ima- 
gined, that Englishmen generally in East 
Africa approve of these brutalities. But, as 
we know' full w'cll in India, so impenetrably 
strong is the sacro-sanctity of the 'white race’ 
dogma that the niajority, wffib ready In 'their 
hearts dislike such deeds, bow in a cowardly 
manner before a minority who approve of 
them. They refuse to repudiate these things, 
because to do so is to ‘lower the prestige of 
the White Race.’ This is the true meaning of 
the approval of General Dyer’s cold-blooded 
massacre at Amritsar. 

I do not wish again to be misunderstood 
as in any w’ay implying that this is the sole 
record of European colonisation in Africa. 
Sir Harry Johnston specks' of four-fifths of the 
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o Last Africa and not addinsj to its cnipl'i^t 

iiS so hkdi proportion anythin- 

IIKC so liigh as this, but on the other hi.^? ^ 
mtery^ei:" WhJ't" 

ccrlauT tribes of aboriginals liave preyed' unon 

i?o»icmoriaI, “B^efore^he 
while man touched Africa,” writesX H.l 
■ Johnston, -it was racked vilh dS wLs S' 
slaughter of tribe by tribe If’ f 

V a 

but it does not in the l^si n.i1- ! 

t:- 5;,a 

Chri;uaj.° ifcS.. o?'Lto"‘?‘r/ 

as IS so often boastingly reported in iff’ 
nevvspapers.-that there has 

large areas of indescribable^^tor?ors ^‘’'d 
’ devilries of sheer naked savaeerv • rfp 
bating of disease in man af^b^t • 

mSm®,,;;; »«“)• of ^ofeitg by 

education and act and t l f '“‘’’I' 'P0“<' of 
ll.isn.nst bet“„“fo'tcl?.ir “r A'' 

“’° B,:? "P ‘'’0 fo" oS '' 

howeve'c gL'ttdn^kcLblf SS b"^?/' 

Sc™ 'Stfe aLZ ”° 

nithlesslyexSsSli? 1^^^ be 

the domestic and trjbal Purposes, 

and breaks down t£ \Z t ^ f 
native customs which inr„i -^^'^riers of those 
helf-restraint. I have wif morality and 
effects of such rhean terrible 

India itself, wher'i' ufe dt '"““f 
more able to protect itself •* P°Pnlation is 

•bo" jn Easf ISa “ t 

; is. really the same 


hateful 5nancial system -ill *!i« 1 1 * 

system under whi/.)f Ti *■ ® over~a 

rcSlion to mo Jity !;“ ,,f P“f“‘. lo“S' »« 
Others, and monev ii » i *abngs with 
God. the onfy Ihiisg 

read with deteftaUon 

labour of Greece and » _ Ibe servile 

loathing hardly iTss ^^een ^ " 

factory system of 

teenth Century in End-' nd rf f. ‘'^^bie- 

some future date are nnt historians of 

t«n,s cvon “oro orniatt"'?'^' .‘,° •‘Poo'' <- 
of the labour traffic on horror 

.mIS" ■'"Soia and i„ SS, ift 

of r^nSioni' «d.o^‘,vS/™°’ ’ "’'‘‘'f 
anonymous. iJe stal^ it, /!®bes to remain 
thaniiaifa gen^atw^^^^ bas had more » 

among the Kb'kuyu -tribel d 
Afritt and has seen v- tit East 

ternble deterioration -which fbe 

each year. He SV h|,niek 
plume, Fuiani bin FuHni £ fi'Uomdc 
^ be an official of hi-h Tn inown 

Hisjndictment run^S foSStl!."^ 

gration?ran'for°ArtnSrl°^ ‘^'««te. 

unstable among the mass of become 

mixture of men of different triht^^°^r^' ‘^be 
employment in British East AEiv" ' 

^ tomary union is by the in£?th mu 

ihSiiscrv'L'ifihr.vo™"^' 
fooda„d“;n“:', SScSr^ ' 

mdefinilcly fo,tonS“a„d TZ TJ 'T 

not exist amonir ordinarv ^ ‘ ^bey do 
labourers. Tbit nZ7 ^^"'ean 

For them exists an immense d£ 

“oc,_c ,n,,„3, aS- 

n>or?| Tc°? pc™a„c"5".' “'‘=“ ' 

^?‘^?‘'b:uropeans, have women of 
Jheir Industrial life is preMrin„« 
tms to their rvomen^ ’ their liabili- 

restricted. They havp n™ ^ • *^°^^^ 2 ponding]y . 
no homes. They net thp' they have 

,f Ite monlh, S/“t »3!« at.h'c end 
tbe end of the month 7„^ ^'"ssters at 

<r month. ‘ mai^yy 

law, or^n “ native 

renare rare. HisgaseJ I ‘^evitable, child- 
seases are common. But 
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•^5i3: 


such'Unions aVe.hbt ' felt, to jbe, disgraceful;- as;’; 
;:l)y many-prostitution K ' 

- ^The syiteih 'fits ‘the lifie. fi But ' .- the State 
.friayVsome.- day ,7a\vaken ,‘tb'-the..fact that if is 
^manufacturing disease; ' faster : '.tiiari any con- 

■ ceivable' means - of ' prevention can' -overtake 
;it;»’ vX;;''; .;ot ’ 

■ 1 - ■‘‘Abd sb, they,.marry'for;--'the month";:.;'.';- ' 
■."The system fits the . life'."'- T ha-ve ' underlined . 
'these two sciences, because the, write’r in the’; 
remainder, jbf.'the '-article’-'tn'alces ', jt perfectly ■ 
clear ;that this" hideous,' 'corruption, ■ .which has'; ' 
r;defil,ed-the very fountain, head of ■African life', 
,;has be'en .wholly. .caused by the' unscrupulous 
.'an'dimmoral recruiting; for the large Eurb; . 
-pean .estates ;]whi'ch 'must' perforce,, whatever' 
happehs,' have; their full , .quantity , of 'native’ 
Afiaofi'l/: ''The[system fits, the life. . 

/-TA'fr ?r« ^11 ?n rv* ^ r*' f T?/* A 


.‘The day.is rapidly,, coming in’ '.East ■•Africa 
when large pbmpariies,, earhing rich divid'ends " 
,in”tondon;an;'d; elsewhere,. will'be taking -.their ; 
full toll from vAfrican,, labour ‘ exploitatiori.-;' 
1 have seen too" much, -in different parts of 
the world, of what- happens under the profi- 


"'■■feeting'’;',nmnagem'eht.,dr,- larg^ companies^'tp 
. ■ 'have rnuch'- faith in human, ■ kindness under 

• ;‘com'panyi regime’. If ', wilb .be a bad day for 
,the;East African, whe'h ' land speculation arid 
the. increasing demand of. mbderh'.- capital for 
■p'roductiomon a; big scale faring, the’individua! 
■'lafrriv .which ' no\V' exist, into; lafge'-.'landed 

estates .run.' byi directors' as absente’e: fandibrdsj, 
"Who'seionly interest is.to. increase' .the yearly- 
'dividend.-- .'’'I; ' , . ■ '; 7; ;■': 

'. It is a strange irony indeed, that', tire '.very; 

• Europeans, .who 'a^refruthlessly .cartying jouf. 
-this profiteering.' system; ^ which',;, the highest ; 
ollicial authorities, have shown torbe degrad-' ' 
-ing'lo the;. African'. 'nativ'ri,{ '.haye’,,themkfvel ■ 

■;brought;-fagaihst,; th’e:■-Ind^an^':■comm^hity'.'.thb -j 

charge :of, ‘ercpI6ltihg.:- the,;:natives’„;; ahd.';bf,;‘; 
'‘making the natives '« merb Kewers - of, 'wbod':- 
and-'.dra'ivers of water.’ . It -wbuld be ‘difficult) ' 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OP BOOKS 


' ’‘.'■Indian States' (A Cald Vor Politicjid Recon- 
struction), by Khasherao' B, "Jadhav; M. R. A. C., 
F.C.S:, M. R. A. S. E., and V.B. Metia, B.A. JCaniab), 
Bdr-at lM’.v.P^, ' 3\32, to be hud- of the' former; Baroda 
Staici Baroda, 

,Wake up by Khashcrao Jadhav. Bp. 

xxviiy 202. (Second Edition.) - 

.The ' two books, are companion volumes to each 
other, .Mr. Khasherao Jadhav being sole author of the 
second and joint author of , the first, and so it will be . 
convenient to, review them together., • .In fact the .first 
booif; is to a great extent 'only an amplificarion of por- 
tions of, the seco'rid book and, a reprint of. .certain articles 
thatV'have' appeared,' in ’ the'. column’s :of 7 t,he. Bombay; 
Chronicle. '- . ■ ', ■ . ^ 

■ The aim , of the authors; is' to, draw the attention 'of . 

th'e.R'uling.Pnnces. and'. those interested in the welfate- 

of. the -'Stated to tlie'. present status of these principal ;. 
lities' and- the evils fesultirig therefrom and to suggest, • 
Mine remedies and reforms.-.'^- .v - '• - • ■ -', ' 

;'.:People .hn British .'India -are apt to form' very, un- 
favourable judgments, of > the. general -administration-; 
of the' States: Mysore and -rBardda . notwithstanding.:) 
we. knotv thaf 'ho- State', allpiys; .afrW.prKs within its; 


territories and- the- Representative .and Legislative.' 
A'ssembhes boasted by many States are tlie veriest p.-iro-- 
dies of what-i such bodies should be. THpbooks uhder 
review.' tacitly , assume all this but seek to lay the blanie ■ 
oh the system' of Subsidiary Alliance which binds the' 
States to '.the British. .Government.- They argue that - 
in the<unnatural circumstances in which they,.are; placed' 
the'States cannot really display signs of real, vigorous 
political, life:. The Political officers. -accredited to the;, 
various Courts, who should act merely as Ambassadors, ■ 
try. to interfere. as much as! they caain State-administra-' , 
tio'n.and mariy .;Princesiihd it difficult, with the best will ' 

■ in the world. to reform theiradministrationinconsonahcc 

^ with' modern ideas. '.The., result is thafinost of them 7 
■give- up'.the'aftempt and indulge’.in' unbridled pleasure^ 
.isecking.--.; Assured." of defence against foreign enemies;: , 
theiri one. aim . is to- keep., tho.Suzefain Power, pleased; 

. and so.long as' they can.do this, they can' safely ■ ignore.-'- ; 
Ith'c-interests ■ of, their, sardars and' subjects.'- Th-us' a gra- ■ , 
duTl alienatio’n.between rulers ahd-ruled- Ts the .result.,- - 
The, ruler.i is callous' to public opinibn and, in return, 

' his'ahtions- lack the 'rhoral‘force ofi_ public sujjpor't. . To 
quote sMr. s Russel, 'a forrnec, reside.nt afTlyderabad', - 

■ ri832); -."One of the iriost.stfikmg.elTecfs..;..., -which a.* 
■'close- connection' with. :us'- upon tne subsidiary-^stemit' 

produced .'uponMhe , Nati-ve 'States - is the condition of , 
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prcfialurc dficrcpUud'' into \.iiic» H invxiciably l.urr't 
them, I'ACiy faowity \al-vb’.e li> o St.iU, tvijry 

organ ttot contcsfautes to lU vhokscmo c'lo.tcncc, 
fceias to decay wndur otsr allance.’' It Is diiacok to 
say k it was \s’i£}i th.s dfUbtr.'ile inSunlion th A this 
system vas devre-d one does not I'U to mip-go mo- 
Uxes ; but tbure e- a %ery S'gn!nc.int quot.ation m ‘WaU- 
up Princes’ from tbc u.dence giten by Mr. Mill bc- 
loie the Paclsimcntarv Sdect Consmtiite on l!.e ain rs 
oS the P. I. Company in 1832. Asked u a contmuaikm 
of this poLc) of mamtjjnicg the Princes under S-fa- 
sid'ary Allunces would niahe the f mil absorption of 
the Slates into British Territory more dsft.cult, he 0,1 d. 
■‘Mo, I thinh by degrees wc arc proccrding tottar*A it 
...They (i.e. the old rnilitarv famdis-- inthe States) r.ould 
ascribe the cause ot their dct’ention to Ua ;i at. were ta 
take the got emmenl entirely into our own hands, but 
\,hen \,e merely' Uhe t' e military power .ind leave a 
notninsi sj%t.re.gnty n the h.mds of the old s.jve- 
relgns, they arc cqunllv ur employed and c\posed to 
this decline and gradual annihilation but do not seem 
to ewe tiiar caLinit.es to u<." Xo words could be 
plainer. 

A very convmcnp p cture IS dra\.n of the' grr.d'eal 
ard subtle ways in which the status- of the Pr.r.-e has 
been lowerea from tliat of Kings .and ilulcrs in alli- 
.mce witn the British Government ti th,a£ of pr.ictical 
feudatories, 'trustees' of the latter, .as they ?rc called, 
for the good government of the,r territorU-s. Some of 
the vagaries of the Poht.cal Deruirtment are ine-v.ph- 
cably impolitic, .^t the la=l Delhi Durliar, v.hen tlie 
Kmg Empaur held a levee of alt the Princes, it v..-ts 
proposed that they should merely bow and pass on. For- 
tunately, some of them had the-' courage to enter a mild 
protest against this humiliation and it was not insisted 
upon. When the first Princes' Conference met in Octo- 
ber igj6, the Viceroy enlefcd the Conference Ciiamber, 
shook tends with the Princes, and then to their gene- 
ral astonUhment, left Mr. Wood, the Pol.tical Secre- 
tary, to preside ' In England, Indian Ruling Princes 
have pruiediaice at State functions even over the Prime 
hlinister, but in Ind.a members of the X'iceroy's Execu- 
tive Council have precedence over them! ' 

Coupled v.ith this atmosphere of degradation, studi- 
ed so far as one can sec, the system of miscducation 
which the Princes receive makes them almost totally 
unfit for their v.ork. They are kept aloof from the 
currents stirring the national life and receive no practi- 
cal administrative training. National traditions 
ha.t: no existence for them. Hence on their assuming 
powers, they can evolve only bureaucracies which are 
la'Iure, like those in British India, They try to keep 
all teJ power in their own hands, leaving little initia- 
tive to Ministers and Heads of Departments, who, in 
tile authors’ words, are reduced to the position of merely 
‘gkinfied clerks’. Thus the country cannot now pro- 
duce a race of responsible statesmen like Sir T. 
'ikdteva Row or S.r Salar Jung. The European 
o,ncers imported by the States from British India often 
,! provebetter administrators as they enjoy more freedom 
and often carry their points even against the Princes' 
vnshM. Inadentaliy, the authors draw attention to the 
" ■’“f^burnmg, apart from the fact that it is a display 
vmnt of nauon.vl self-respect, caused fay the difference 
European and Indian 
invariably receive 

SI ? Mm.ideraUori and many rules of etigiueand 
Old customs arewaived aside to suit their convenKnee 


rrom aympt-iTW In remedies h analur.'J tesvitjcn. 
'Ihe only one ir.i.kLd by the lirACrnment^ is tte 
ioHitutliin of the Ci.tmbcf of Pri.'iccv, outlined m the 
"Mont-l’orcr schtivi'c. 1 t><r Outest's Ptochtmatlo'J « 
1858 is h,v.k.l in sotnc tjuiftcjv as the hlagte CsAta 
of Indhin liberties Mr, Jr,dl,'.v ikav.'s a divtioct^jB 
[ictviucn tke two v.h di ii qu'te -vs Instructive Ice 
those who .irc b u’ding h'.gn hope*, (nr htiVKli 
on this pfcciocs docu'-ient .1- it ,k for t»,^ 
States, lie s-.vvj 'The M.vgna Carta v>as 

the trait of tS.c iorct. of circurnstmcc the sesx0o- 
.1 free boon s'r.e one efft-red .an impetus 1® 
grantees to enforce Its fulfilinont, the othrr 

nnde the obhgccs jinJply look up for its grtmt.® 
Wtiaiitis Huifig I'rinrt, think of tho sdiemo of the 
Ctember of Priaccv is de..cri'jcJ by Mr. Jadtev 
in language so prturtsijue Ih.at it v>ili hear quota- 
li-sn. "Tncy couhi not .agitate but hoped tte* 
att.vr the war would come rdornw. But what do they' 
SEC 7 rcsplcmfunt rLr.,iLs,mce of their former 
glories ■? A iark' roaring sky.v.ards wHli the ecsl^y 
of mclod.ous cxptctat.oos vvithin its heart ? Ko h 
Ti cy see .voe, dark, abysmal woe, before ther- 
The pit of fiirliicr dcrr.idat.an { The Chamocr 
Princes ) starcv tiic.oi in the face witn its hatefu 
eyes and they hear the owl pracUiming the mafch 
from benwth Afrashib’s vaulted dome.” 

The tiie.nnir)g of .all this is ttet except soms 
Princes of sccond-clasS importance, the order Is 
opjxnscd to the Chamber. "Inc Nizam and Mysore 
have shun'ied -t from its i.'iception, the Ga-kwiar 
and HolLvr .arc indifferent, while hardly ,any prince 
c.f first rale im]iortance, any Soveriegri or Direct 
Tte.niy Prince, is enthusiastic over it. The reasons, 
according to the authors, arc that the bagger Princes 
arc afr.iid ttet the 'one state, one vote' policy will 
result in svv.ampmg the assembly with the smaller 
States who will thus acquire an influence quite dis- 
proportionate to their intrinsic imporlanoe. Moreover, 
they look upon it as another step in the levelling 
down process to which the States being subjected 
by the Imperial Government ; for if sovereign Slates 
I'ke Baroda, Gwalior and Indore, vvh.ch count many 
o£ the Slates of Gujerat and C<-ntral India among 
Ihdr tributaries, are to be treated as no higher than 
the latter — Lord Chelmsford himself teving once 
dccl.ired that payment of tribute does not imply 
inferionU’ — , no one Knows where the process will 
stop, 'fo this has to be added the natural . wish 
vvhich States have to keep their affairs to then- 
selves, After reading this, one begins to w-onder 
what the Government can really hope to gmo by 
instituting a Chamber vvh'ch does not commend 
itself to those mo^t concerned. 

,\ftcr giving an alternative scheme for such a 
Chamber which we need not pause to discuss, the 
authors give some suggestions for reform, ’ The 
burden of it all is that the Prmces should now be 
treated as kings and freed foo.m the leading strings 
of the Indian Political Department. They shoidd 
be aUQv.ed to send their representatives as atnbass.1- 
dorj to foreign (founs ( .-Vs.atic and European ) and 
tothe Court of St. James. This will vitalise the 
^ life of the States and give greater strength /and 
glory to England. » , u 

This, in brfof, is the burden of wfiat the authors 
have to say, _ One cannot read the two books without 
feeling genuine sympathy with the Princes in their 
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position. It must be . .idmitted’ that they have diffi- 
culties peculiarly their own and are doomed to suffer 
plenty of mental anguish and misrepresentation 
silently and often for no fault of their own. If they 
ever protest against the limitations imposed upon 
them, we do not hear of it ; we only judge them 
by the defects, palpable and tangible, of their 
general administration, without pausing to see that 
they are \ery often the helpless victims of a system 
which they cannot shake off. 

But there is another side of the picture which 
our authors have left almost entirely alone. But for 
n stray passage here and there, they have not 
considered the probable results, on the people of 
tile states, of suclt reforms as they advocate. 
Would a strengthening of the position of these 
Princes conduce to the greater good of their subjects 7 
ft conceivably might, but the probability is that 
it will not, exxept in ’the sense that the autocratic 
power of the Louises helped the people of France, 
for a\amp!e. With their present education, which 
divorces them from world-currents, with their 
violent class prejudices and ideas of divine peroga- 
tives ( it must be remembered that they have been 
Britain’s slaves and no one is such a bad bully as 
a liberated slave ), they will inaugurate an era of 
repression which will rouse even their apathetic 
suojccts to lury and help them realize their proper 
destiny in a United India much sooner than would 
otherwise be the case. Wc know the part the many 
kingdoms in Italy played in Italy's struggle for 
Self-determination ; we may bo eveused for doubting 
if th'e greater 'part of our States can play a nobler 
role in our national life. 

Desh-Kink.\r. 

Fifteen Yevrs in America ; iy Sudhindra Bose, 
M. A., Ph. D. Lecturer on Oriental Politics in the 
State University of lovia, U. S, A. Kar, ifasunidar 
&Co., Calcutta, igso, Pf. 479 .^ Prue Rs. 

Dr. Sudhindra Bose belongs, we believe, to Vikram- 
pur in the Dacca district and has long been a resident 
m the United States, where ho is making a decent 
living as a lecturer, both in the University and on the 
public platform, and also by his literary contributions 
some of which have been collected together here to 
form a good-sized volume. It is nicely printed at 
the Sri Gouranga ‘Press, and handsomely bound. 

Tjhe volume before us, as the author takes care to 
warn us in his brief preface, is not a philosophical 
dissertation, but contains his personal impressions and 
observations. It is consequently somcwliat gossipy, 
but wtitten in a racy style which easily captivates the 
reader and grips his interest. There are numerous 
illustrations which add to the charm of the book. Two 
chapters ate devoted to Rabindranath Tagore and 
Jagadischandra Bose in America, and one to count 
Ilya Tolstoy (son of the famous sage ) and some of the 
other chapters deal with the American woman, the 
American farmer, American education, the Universities 
of Iowa and Illinois, the American newspaper, the 
American Public Library, Rural Schools and Higher 
Education, the American Hotel, &c. Some of these 
chapters were origin,ally published in the Modern 
Review and must be familiar to our readers. We 
. shall proceed to cull some instructive information from 
this highly interesting book for the benefit of our 
readers. « 


There are in the United States s.xtjfive different 
nationalities speaking as many as seventythree langu- 
ages and dialects, but the feeling of unity is so intense 
that it impels assimilation of even the most obstinate 
ele-ments. Though America is the land of the .“H- 
mighty Dollar where multi-million<aires are quite 
numerous. Dr. Bose has found in that country “dull 

'materialism blended with touching idealism To 

thoughtful men and women, money is a symbol — a 
sign of power, an emblem of success, an instrument of 
service... A redeeming feature of Amcric.an life is that 
money kings are coming to regard themselves as 
mere trustees of their millions which thej' hold for the 
larger good of the community.” 

"If I were asked to name the most conspicuous 
fact of American life I should say it is democracy, 
Americans simply will not lift their hats to accidents 
of birth or blood.” AH work is considered honourable. 
"The fundamental qualities of his life are not those 
of profound thought and calm deliberation ; but rather 
those of will, enthusiasm, impulse, striving, progress. 
His mind is practical, not meditative. You can make 
almost anything out of .an American but a Sanyasi, a 
hermit.” "The American loves his country with a 
deathless love. The deepest, the most fundamental, 
the most universal thing m the United States is 
patriotism.” 

Americans read more newspapers than any othec 
people on earth. An average man takes two or three 
daily newspapers, several weeklies and a number of 
monthly magazines. Mr. Arthur Brisbane of the 
Hearst newspapers receives a far larger salary than tlie 
President of the United States. The American, how- 
ever, does cot attach much importance to editorial 
articles. Public opinion is controlled by the subtle 
manipulation of news. Reporters work under tremen- 
dous pressure, and there is no time for leisurely com- 
position. When the country is fed so much on news- 
papers, one understands whj' Rabindranath told Dr. 
Bose that "the .Americans live on the surface. They 
do not think deeply.” And Sir J. C. Bose said : 
"This new country lacks traditions,” to which perhaps 
may be attributed a certain want in the sense of 
proportion. 

Almost all the teachers in the rural schools are 
women. The Bible has been totally eliminated from 
the school room ns a book of religion. Dogmas and 
church creeds are not taught in schools. .American 
higher education does not stop short at intellectual 
training, but aims at personal effectiveness. The 
relation between the teacher and the student is charac- 
terised by a spirit of touching sympathy and friendship, 
Honest labour, though menial, is not considered 
degrading. It is the brain that counts. .Another 
instructive feature is the co-education of young men and 
young women. In the opinion of Dr. Bose, their 
instruction in the same class by the some professors 
"tends to e.xert a mighty influence towards creating a 
very healthy moral tone.” But "what interests an 
Indian most m the world of education is -the complete , 
emancipation of American education from strict 
Government control. The college or the university is 
its own authority. It chooses its own textbooks, fixes 
upon the conditions of e.xaminations, sets the question 
papers, passes judgment upon the final merit of each 
candidate, and makes its own rules .and regulations. 
The Government severely keeps its hands off educa- 
tional institutions in their internal administration.” ' ‘ 
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irioriMiian niiccn mmwn rup;^ .1 tjctr, 1 hs Kncii-S 
Government, 1 think, <.!iend= for the tUacaf, n of a!i 
India only sU milHcnsr- ‘‘Fhe President cf .'.hroe 
Axncricsn nnhers'ty ocenptis* ns iniporemt nnd 
honourable a place m publ e estinnt'Jn os .i Gostriior 
of one 01 the Indian provintes " 


n^-eatj to have secrecy, anj car. rc mto 

WiiiLf house vitiuiut c\cn '•o much as ‘ bj 3 out kive.*’ 
The Goveraor 01 a state receives a salarj varvlnr fr-m 
thirty siKthousana rupcv-s to nme thou,-,ard rume. a 
l^r{ ^ »i!-‘re the cost of Ivmg L 

copaciu of the 
''v°™ sul-'nei come IS mnnitdv 

(Sens °° Rt.t iinincasdy larger comj-ien- 

treatment of convicts 
thoy arc human even if they liave transrre^rd 
lo human considtra- 
^ t ^ redeem the man, and ii..‘ 

p.i^na js o.ien released on iiaro'e, “In rianv of fti- 

I [ojnd the rooms of the p:is]sLn, v!tU 

cSio ^amrs tables, and p-nUhaded 

o.ociric lamps, nie floors v. ere furnished whh rm.c 

decorated with 

ofFc^'nreas nhii^ bureaucratic 

wt.aais lire as ab:iolute as lo\eranisrlf m Arr^rl^, 

Government oSicen. arc as humUe : 

to the people as their hunib!e=t servants.'' ‘ ''' 

vJih. ”« f4,S“b7 ElaS"ri‘' 

"T.Ss.TiSSSSbT.'SsrJii 

to the masses thf^r.trro/. U.T? _r 

modern 


SS! s ssl” 

elevation of national ideas, the diffusion of rS^if 
f.Pyttit^bon of human bettermept,” ** 
Kabmdranath Tagore v.as the cuclsi nf tK« 
Iw-a Gmv^sity and delivered a fectu^c ih^^-. 
The author's impression of the trre^ In 
vorth quoting t “When I Indian is 

Pullman Car at thkSmSiL u'"‘; /“h> the 

Hindustan. No sentiment s^-emed to^mm? f 

felu- '°rlty to Indian IdtSs Thil 

Ikr^^rilSf fiVto bve and^S 

remarte-d^^^ *“ again and agafn” 

•fate. “Witff-int, ^ 1'ght.ng m his 

1 love India best.’’^^‘'^*^* and wretchedness, 

Faevaty Adv^’*o£*lhl*^ m the opimon of the 
Hniversitj', Hindu Students at Iowa 

^ond to none in hlth f*' University are 
distday, -Phey have .„vS-VK?fT°^ manhood' they 
nahties ^5^ been choice perso- 

ih3t lies back ofS' “ “in 
- betm of ahighwder wtf 

, _ gnoruer. We hope that in the 


p'lClical iseld thc, v.fll malntJn the high repute 1% 
ip.ve cirned in tsic.r c 4 Ierc d.ws, and help i» the 
uplift of the nothutland. f iliac 'are nu.v more Usau' 
aos Inu',rnS!uJ'n!s h An.cficu). 

Count Ilya _ Tt'L’oy tu., l.tUe t.> aamge & 
An-.i.nc.-.n lift. Tlicre, ni,in oj lel-ure to ponder 
over li.e vittl pc.nts of hu.'ttan l,fe, and i{ ij a dnairut" 
o« th.cg to go again..! the tide of pablic cinaEo- 
Dr. B&v^, 5 opin.un on his falh„r"j theory cf coa* 
rc.usY‘f'® V‘‘* £-mphat,c; “i f.nd my^lt 

unable to ^0 v.ith thu e who accept TcLtoy’s theory 
of nor.-rv isScnce as a practical rale cf conduct, 'ifo 
refuse to bJitvc in the mevlivblity of wir in our 

prerent sbire is to bn-.kc the werlJ of reilitlcs ,..‘ 

A mooeraie ^v]aair.t'ir.cev,i;htKc bixikof history Idls 
'vT ’ v>cr.L r„itwns h.',vt always been the prey nf 
the strung'. H e record ot' ail jubiug.ited ejantrte. Is 
inefliC’ency, vvfakni...s, swa'Icc 

^•^U'Ul ear.*, and ignoble “Mft paice". 1 am qu'te 

av.,,fe d.at jt is an unpopubr ihl.ng 10 say In Inti«a; 
lict ti happens to be thu trutfi, v.ea!vkneed theorists 
r.n„ dangerously cpthuNtic paciavts nothvdt!'.st.andmg. 

1 r.ri^ It who will, rampint w.a!!.t.ycd pacifism is t|je , 
murcer uf natsonti t.ior.d.tyy natij.nal progress, and 
national clntacbcr.’' 

Ihe dark and ugly sivot of .A.muic.an cIvilLsatiop Is 
ibc negro-ptublem. The lyncbisgs, in the vvorJr 
ot Count iolstoyj rue the loath some urupitonsof thej 
brute, much more terrible th.m the pograms cf’, 
Ki.ssrin J c. vs. Even eo iatt as in iqty, as iitafty 
uca negroes were lynched or murdered, many gf fU-'s 
yutii annamuibla atrocitlca, bv white mobs t» the 
United States. But *’.a the faw: cf every conctlvabls 
obst.aclc negrow ,vrc steadily pushing theinseises 
SmtS^* lifter a visit to the SouuHem 

An American farmer in the country- subscribes 
several roagarmes and periodicals, lives in a fine house, 
nicely fmnishc-d, has a telephane service, an autorno* 
o le, and ali nis .le.dft'ork. is donabv mschmery. He is 
one of tne hardest worlvcd of inen, but he is hanax^ 
and prosperous. “The most noleworthv thing about 
Ammican farming is tEat it is backed by the tSovcm- 

cimptcr on the relations 
b^wcep ,he -American farmer and the Department 
of Agncu,ture, one of the most e-filcient of Go^nment 
def^tments, reads like a romance. “The sole e-nd 
ot the American Government is and al ways lias been 
of accomplishing every object 

AmaU'vfks^^u® students in 

^erara vvas: 'Have one definite idea— one definite 

mT)!^ realise y our vS" 

if ^ come true. Nothing is impossible 

to Butthenrtilj| “ p«v3kg1 

gre<tt. Gerius^* *' poteotia&y 

hard " well i^Ur. ts nothing but strong, J 

v^ ' xf ^ “tn hav I genius if 

mt atet in fndia. Be a 

Y^SFould fhe' to become manly. Life is short. 

and mterm^riage between Indians 

whom t!i,» Wiethe answer given by Lady' Bose, byr. 
in the nM-vt “^lor was much impressed^ was decidedly ' 
sive. American girk’ are too expen- 

iuMirie- ^ India cannot indulge in such^. 

Foreigners cannot assimilate vnth , usf’J 
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They cannot appreciafo one ideals, our culture. The 
Westerners are mipervious to the inner loveliness of our 
lives In the opinion of Dr. Bose, the weakness of 
American feminine character lies in her immense 
capacity of spending money. She is ultra-independent ; 
only about half the graduates of women’s college 
marry, and considerably less than one per cent of 
them become mothers. The United States leads the 
world in divorce. One out of every eight marri- 
age results in failure. Dr. Bose admires the American 
woman for her many virtues but like Rabindranath 
( -iiide his Nationalism ), his admiration is not as 
unqualified as that of, say, Vivekananda, but is more 
discriminating. 

On the whole, Dr. Bose's book is mote interesting 
than many novels, and it is moreover highly instruct- 
ive. It should form a pleasant holiday companion 
for our readers. 

POLITICUS. 

Tita Group Mikd. A Sketch or the Prin- 
ciples OF Collective Psychology with some 
to fxVPLV tukw to tkw tsTr.Y.v'Y.E.T.Yssou 


Major B. D. Bas’c , (retired). Extra ■vol-’trAe 

(March to jjuuc rp/p Nos. iiy to 120). The 
AitAREYA B^\H^IANA^t ,OF THE RiGYEDA, PART I. 
Translated by Martin Haugh, Pk. D. Published by 
Sudhindranath Vasn at the Panuli Office, Bahadnr- 
ganj, Allahabad. Pp. 208. Price Rs. 4, Annual 
subscription Rs. 13-12, 

The original edition was published in 1863 ond it 
has been out of print for years. Even second hand 
copies could not be had at a premium. Those who 
take an interest in our ancient Sanskrit scriptures will 
be grateful to the Editor of the Series for issuing this 
"reprint. 

The Aitare3m Brahmanam is divided into eiglit 
yiuucfXw, each /oucLtii contaim'ng five chapters. The 
part now issued contains three pancilas and 26 sec- 
tions of the fourth -patieika. 

We hope the remaining portion of the book will be 
published at an early date. 

The Sanskrit te\t of the Aitareya Brahmanam 
with the Bhashya of Sayanachar>'a has been published 
Uy the authotlties. of the Poona. Anandastama.. 


OF NvTionvl Life and ChaR/VCter- by WtlUam Mc- 
Doiigall, F.R.S., Published By the Cambridge Uiiiver- 
sily Press, igio. Pp. 304, Roy tl Svo. Price — ais. 

The .author is one of the leading psychologists of 
the age and all the books he has written have been 
considered as stand.ard works. In rpoS he wrote an 
Introduction to Social Psychology ( Methuen 8c Co.) 
which enjoyed a great deal of success. And the 
present volume has been w'ritten as a sequel to that 
work. 

The book is divided into three parts • 

. (1) General Principles of Collective Psycholog3'. 

(li) The National Mind and Character. 

(ill) The Development of National Mind and Char- 
acter. 

The first part contains five chapters, the subjects 
discussed being (1) the Province of Collective Psycho- 
logy, (ii) the Mental Life of the Crowd, (iii) the Highly 
Organized Group, (iv)_the Group Spirit {Esprit de 
Corps) and ( v ) Peculiarities of Groups of various 
Types, 

The second part contains eight chapters in 
which the following subjects are discussed : ( v! ) 
Wh.it is a Nation, ( vii ) the Mfnd of a Nation, 
( viii ) Freedom of Communication as a Condition of 
National Life, C iv ) the Part of Leaders in National 
Life, ( .V ) Other Conditions of National Life, ( xt ) 
the VVill of the Nation, ( vii ) Ideas in National Life, 
and ( xiii ) Nations of the Higher Type. 

There are seven chapters m Part iii, viz — (viv) 
Factors of National Development, (\v — xvii) the 
Race-rnaking Period, (xviii) Racial Changes during the 
Hisforic Period, (xix) The Progress of Nations in their 
Youth, and (xx) the Progress of Nations m their 
Maturity. 

It is the third volume of the Cambridge Psyclidfo- 
'gical Libraej' edited bjf G. Dawes Hicks, the first 
volume being Dr. Ward's Psychological Principles. 

, The “Gronp Mind” is a book which should be 
carefully studied by every Nationalist and Intemation- 
.ilist. India IS passing through a great crisis. At this 
time our national questions should lie studied psycho- 
logically and our leaders and workers will get much 
hdp from William McDougall’s book. 

The Sacred Book or ^tue Hindus edited by 


"What Religion is," — By Bernard Bosanguei, 
P. C. L , LL. D., Fcllosu of the British Academy, 
Published by MacMillan & Co, Ltd. Pp. St, igao, 
Price 3 s. 6 d. 

The book has a Preface and eight chapters. 
In the Preface the question is raised "Will religion 
guarantee me my private and personal happiness 
To tb'is on the whole, the author thinks "We must 
answer No.” But we might ask "Does it make my 
life more worth living I" The answer to this is, "It 
is the only thing that makes life worth living at 
all.” The author does not suggest or advocate a 
new religion to men. His object is "to help them 
to reach the full value of their own". “No man is 
so pOor as not to have a religion, though he may 
not, in every case have found out where it iS.” 

The motto of the .first chapter is "What must I 
do to be saved 7” 

"Wo cannot be 'saved' as we are ; we cannot 
cease to be what we arc ; we can only be saved 
by giving ourselves to something in which we remain 
what we are, and yet enter into something new.” 
"Nobody is anything except as he joins himself 
to something. Be a whole or join a whole. You 
cannot be a whole unless you join a whole.” _ 

The peculiar attitude in which tin's is effected . 
is religious faith." Faith is contrasted "not with 
knowledge but with sight. All the reMurces of 
knowledge may contribute to faith but faith is contrast- 
ed with sight, because it is essential to it that we rise 
to another world while remaining here.” 

The subject of the second chapter is "Freedom 
and Power.’’ 

"In the unity of love and will with the supreme good 
you are not only 'saved' but you are 'free' and 
Strong.' Action, initiative, even courage, flow 
from you like a spring from its source. Tbe source 
may be fed from a deep' reservoir in the lulls, 
but none the less its flow' is its own. You wilt not 
be helped" by trying to divide Up the unity and tell 
'how 'much conieE from 'you' and how much from 
•God'. You have, got to deepen yourself in it or let 
it deepen itself in you, whatever phrase expresses the 
fact best to your mind.” ' ^ 

The third chapter deals with “Unity with Godi 
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Man and Nature." “We are spirits and our hfe is one 
with that cf the spirit which is the whole and the 
good.’' "Unity %\ith God, as a character of huin.an 
spirit," involves, it is plain, unity with Man.” “ That 
spirits in unity with God must in the end be in unity 
'^^ith one another seems guaranteed by the tcry essence 
of rdigion.” 

The subject of the 4th chapter "Hope and 
Progress for Humanity." 

"Man IS a creature aative in the world, and an 
all-absorbing faith in the supremacy of good must 
altect his action and expectation.” "Of Hope and 
rogre^, as elements in life, the religious man has 
a solid grasp. He has them in himself and they are 

iie IS united." 

iheir bnngers suffer or perish, but m their own 
operation the values never fail.” Religion "requries 
above the appearance and keep our 
reality which is wholly 
pn<t in I thing both to appreciate 

f . realise. It is a hfe, a spirit, a meanin" 

0 be wTougjit out and to be fought out.” “It fs and 
must be oiiercd m our own individual form. My 
dattle IS continuous, with jours, but it is not quite 
th^L’ ‘‘ 's not quite 

all ofth).^' diverse missions and 

all ot them are necessary to the good.” 

Chapter V treats of the nature of sm, **Anv 
GAperience, entered or pursued in a way hostile to 

b sinfS'’’ worship which faith embodies 

1 1.* j object of a sinful desire mav not 

be a bad object/; “There is no sin readi^ /t the 
reh^oi^ man s elbow than to feel that he lias for a 
Wpir he has been something of 

sr; 

discussed in chapter 
u/ find JS individual spirits, all markpH 

^et conditions, each apparently 

^"d work out lus line M 
P^^'cwlar and 

it whole striving \\orId. There 

privation^or*°de*'^^®'t^ mark or 

in - depnvation m him is a sort of mistake 

and^~dne T'®?’ ^“P“fl“ous to the life of the uTOd 

ldl-> a!!!? if. “ ,, had had his .sight 7 Who can 
One had had his limbs ? 

^hatTe tilMal"' of '^^say 

wtitled to burden? M'e are not 

cqaipmeni v.h“c1f the unU® and the 

dual is s-irw^ * • universe lays upon each indivi- 
of good w/* impair and defeat the possibilities 

he better l' we^c^uld marr" ‘^’’at thQs wouU 
o-erto suit our 'mi and his conditions 

and his life should ^ «>nccpton of what a man 

WolSpl^f^ipf VII is .'Prayer and 

nr at the very least whh-h meditation which 
sod inter into the umiv ^^ealise 

Morshtp. inward or • ''*=''gious faith. 

It IS some dir,S-iV,^^f^’' / I? Prmciple the 
which renew, bought or 

the aic of syinnath"!!- nf fortifies, perhaps with 
y Patnai- communion, the faith and 


will which -is religion." “Systems of creed and 
ritual, or, more gener.illj', ot feeling and practice, 
have the.r ways of being instrumental. And what 
is religious m them, is all that which contributes to 
keep true religion alii'e in the heart. Praise and 
supplication, so far as they do not help in this, seem 
got to be religious a( all." 

The last chapter deals with “The Religious 

Temper” and the motto is “As a little child " 

rhroughout the book, the author has dwelt upon 
“the total simplicity of supreme experiences and 
the impossibility of entering into them except 
by a total Sinceritj' and candour." The autlior 
says, "Humility is no doubt demanded ; but 
humility taken by itself may. be an obsession and 
distraction just like vanity', avtoitr propyc, curiosity, 
the charm of contrivance and ingenuity, what is' 
aimed at is rather not to be preoccupied with your- 
self all; not -to be preoccupied with your own 
weakness or littleness, any more than with your 
own goodness or cleverness. The feeling and 
admission of defect ls presupposed ; but it sliould ' 
not surely be reflectively predominant so as to divert 
attention to itself and impair the simple spirit of 
trust and surrender." "To be one with the supreme v 
good in the faith which is also will — this it religion ; 
and to be thus wholly and unquestionmgly is the 
relimous temper.’’ Ihe religious roan becomes a 
child and "to be a child means to keep hold, so to ’ 
sp^k, of the direct hand-clasp ; to remain in touch 
with tlie centre ; not to go wandering after this ’’ 
clever notion and that. If one could maintain this 
simplicity, supreme botiajides, sincerity of mood and 
temper, and . about one’s religion mainly and 
especially with reference to those features in it 
which are trfy and suictly religious, I believe,” 
^>'1 "the gain would be great”. 

This is a summary of the book written by a great' 
philosopher. It IS a little book and the summary has - • 
taktm too much space. This very* fact shows how' 
we liave appreciated the book. The author is a 
logician and a metaphysician, but the readers need 
not be frightened , for the book is written in non- 
^technical language. 

The book is confidently recommended. It' is 
pregnant with celestial thought. 

M.VHES CilAKDRA GhoSH. 

Poetry . by IR. P. Ker, {The C/c- 
^eudon Press., is, 6d, tiet.) 

and^'tti'p h^i “1'^’ hurly-burly’s done’ 

hav<- tniinA \ vvon,’ and the universities 

hoc ciiP?®*''"''' their normal life, 

“P- Professorship of 

roetry, by the appointment of Mr, W P Ker* all' 

familiar with his fine work as a 
Da^h Arr. Romance, the 

appointment very well deserved and 
tradit.r.r.c hamg able to inaint.-un the best 

such rii Y the office associated with the names of 

Arnnlrl cTitiCi as Palgrave, xMatthew 

snp-t nf ^°wthope, Bradley and wlackail, not to 
"£ the chair. . Prof. Kcr in- 
anSv^t V ‘‘'l^th June 'of this y car. with- 

Poetry which the 
^ Clarendon Press has already made 

available m pamphlet form. Ifwould be unfair to e-x- 
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pect any comprehensive theory of tile art of poetry, in-- 
a brief, inaugural address of this kind. Professor 
Ker’s has been the more modest endeavour of making 
a few general observations ‘d£ interest on the art of 
poetry, on the undoubted universality of its appeal, 
limited unfortunately by differences in language and 
poetic tradition, but propagated occasionally with 
effect, when the genius is absorbed. Prof. Ker’s is 
a delightful sermon on the words of Drummond of 
Hawthomden — very similar to the more famous words 
in Sydney’s Apology — chosen as the text of his dis- 
course t “Amongst all those rare ornaments of the 
mind of man, Poesy hath had a most eminent place 
and been in high esteem, not only at one time and in 
one climate, but during all times and tlirough all those 
parts of the world where any ray of humanity and 
civility hath shined. So that she hath not unworthily 
deserved the name of the Mistress of human life, the 
height of eloquence the quintessence of knowledge, 
the loud trumpet of Fame, the language of the Gods. 
There is not anything endureth longer ; Homer's 
Troy hath outlived many Republics and both the 
Cttecian ani sfnt; sfc>'Kfis\c\V> loy 

herself, and after one demeanour and continuance her 
beauty appeareth to all ages.” It is, however with, re- 
gard to Drummond’s expression of hope, that poetry 
should bo capable of perfect understanding by men 
of other climes and races if only they knew tlie lan- 
guage, that Prof. Ker describes the Babel caused in 
the world of poetry by difference in languages. It is 
easy to underrate the value of translations and echo 
the advice of Disraeli to a literary aspirant, 'never 
translate, never translate,’ but Prof, Ker’s picture of 
the difficulty is somewhat exaggerated and the great 
classics of the world do not seem to have only a moan- 
ing plaint of want of appreciation in languages other 
than their own. Thanks to the translators of genius 
who are found in every age, from the Elizabethan 
Chapman, to Fitzgerald Calverly and Prof. Gilbert 
Murray of our own times, we are not in such a hope- 
less Babel and the true state of affairs is much 
better than what is described in Professor Ker's words : 
"The light of poetry may be all over ^ the. world and 
belong to the whole human race, yet how little of it 
is really available, compared with the other arts. It 
- is broken up among the various languages, and in 
such a way that even time and study cannot always 
be trusted to find the true idea of Poetry'.” If this 
is not particularly encouraging to the student aspiring 
to come into contact with all the best poetic treasures 
of the world, Prof. Ker gets more hopeful in his 
message towards the end and his patting words arc 
an eloquent exhortation to the study of poetry, appa- 
rently not confined to that of one's own tongue and 
country, as may 'be judged by the ideas of the pas- 
sage : “Mnemosyne, < Mother of the Muses', has 
allowed many things to pass into oblivion. .But the 
Memory of the 'world in poetry keeps alive every- 
thing that is kept at all, and in such a way that at 
■■ any" time it may turn to something new. The simpl- 
est measures of verse, the best Irnown stories, you can 
never be sure tliaL <they are out of date. The stories 
iof the Greek mythology have long ago been indexed. 

1 have an old Dutch Ovid in prose, the MctarnorphosiS 
translated, ‘for the behoof of all noble spirits and 
.artists, such as rhetoricians, painters, engravers, gold- 
"smiths, etc. " Notliing could be more businesslike ■ a 
handy book ol suitable subjects then, howlongT 


Abandoned, you would say', in the march of intellect. 
Yet we know how the old tragic legend of Procne and 
Philomela turned into the liylus of Poc ms and 
Pallads ; 

O sweet stray sister, O shifting swallow 

The heart’s division divideth us ^ - 
Thy heart is light as leaf of a tree, 

But mine goes forth among seagulfs hollow 

To the place of smying of Itylus, 

The feast of Daulis, the Thracian sea. 

There is no need for me to say more of this : 

Who hath remembered, who hath forgotten f 

Raindrops by F, f. Kabraji ( Arthur Siockieell, 
Jlondonj, 

This is a small volume of 'prose-lyrics’ and the 
Author’s explanation of its origin and aim is : “This 
flight shower of rain comes straight from my heart. 
Jiurope.ans do not love the rains but Indians do. This 
Attempt therefore to refresh my readers with a little 
(Irizzle of raindrops may only come as a cold douche 
rq fnosc ‘fnat are ’Eng’us'n.’’' 'fVe do not propose 
discussing the implications of this statement, but we 
pave no hesitation in saying that the booklet contains 
A number of pretty sentiments e.xpressed in a soft 
And limpid diction, though it does seem a pity that' 
the author does not endeavour to put them into verse, 
except in one or two lyrics. Only one who has walked 
tlirough tlie rich fruit-laden groves of a tropical 
country like India could have written : “Like a Queen 
$he stands, the fruit-tree, crowned in majesty of 
blossoms, robed in luscious wealth of leaves graced 
with low-hanging fruit of state. Sombre melodies of 
forms and shadows rock in the deeps of the swaying 
branches, and through and among the leaves, winds 
And lights, colours and shades, and song birds sing, 
band m hand in chorus. .\nd ever out of its fulness, 

A fruit ripens and falls— into the nest of hearts.’’ It is 
obvious that an Indian can never rest content with a 
rnere description of external aspects of scenery, but 
iiiust alw.ays pass on and associate them with the 
deeper aspects of moral life. The Violets put Kabraji 
in mind of various things: "Sweet are the -violets, 
but sweetest far when in pain they lie on the muddy 
j-qad, abandoned by the tlioughtless hand of neglect 
./^so the children of the poor. Fold them into your • 
love and take them to the cheer of your homes. Years 
afterwards when shadows , have chased aw^y the 
lights from^your home, fragrant memories from 'out of 
{he golden mist of the past shall float into your soul, 
swathed in the music of pigeon’s wings. So your life 
shall fill with love of blossomed violets. So your 
shadows will deepen in music.’’ _ It is only necessary to 
add one or ' two points of criticism generally on the 
lyrics. The expression may .well be less extravagant 
lA some places and the landscape more distinct, and 
the author should resist the temptation of indulging in 
sUch' verbal jingles as : ''And in the wrinkles clinking 
in their wake, stars twitter and frisk, in freaks of 
light.’’ Bold must be the commentator who would 
venture upon an exposition of this descriptive p.issagc. 

N \TioN Builders ; .1 Socio-Political Comedy in 
iliree Acts hy .S’. 31, Michael (^Arya Bhtishati Press, 
poonit). S as, ' :: 

Mr. Michael has written a pleasant comedy intro- 
ducing into It,. some of the most pressing social and 
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political problems agitatinr; Southern India uhcte the 
scene is laid The play s.’orks up to two mler-caste 
marriages, and liamala the heroine of one of them is 
by no means unimpressive. She has life and charm, 
But the comedy w probably sgmewhat too boisterous 
in places and would seem to deteriorate into mere 
farce and satire. If Mr. Michael is gaing to try his 
hand at some more comedies, as he well might, judging 
by the succe<^s of this production, we will only com- 
mend to his attention the following words from Mere- 
dith’s £ssay on Comtiy r "If 5 ou detect the ridicule, 
and your kindrme:.s is chilled b> it, you are slipping 
into the grasp of Satire. Ifinst'^id of falling foul of 
the ridiculous person, wth a satiric rod, to make h.m 
writhe and shriek aloud, you prefer to sting him under 
a semi-caress, by which lie shail in his anguish be ren- 
dered dubious whether indeed anyth.ng has hurt him, 
you are an engine of Irony, if you laugh all round 
him, tumble him, roll him about, deal him a smack, 
and drop a tear on him. owo his likeness to you and 
yours to your neighbour, spare him as little as you 
shun, pity him as much as you expose, it is a spirit of 
humour that is moving you. The comic, which is the 
perceptive, is the governing spirit, awakening and 
giving aim to those powers of laughter, but it is not to 
be confounded With them ■ it enfolds a thinner form of 
them, diiierent from satire in nol sharply driving into 
the quivering sensi'oihties and from humour, m not 
comforting them and tucking them up, or indicating a 
broader than the range of this besthng world to them. 

"The laughter of satire is a blow in the back or the 
face. The laughter of comedy is impersonal and of 
unrivalled politeness, marer a smile ; often no more 
than a smile. It laughs through the mind, for the 
m'nd directs it , and it might be called the humour of 
the mind." 

P. ScSILVDRt. 

1, HlSTORt OP THE Vaisyas OP Bengal — by 
Ptomaihanaih ifulUck, Member oj the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Calcuiia. igo2. 

In this little book the author tries to prove that the 
Subsrnabainks of Bengal are the true Vaishyas of 
ancient India, and that it was Ballala Sen who degrad- 
ed them in the scale of castes, as stated by Ananda 
Bhalta, inhis continuation of Ballala Charlla by Gopal 
Bhatta. The ethnological works of standard writers 
are quoted from, and in the -Appendix short accounts 
of some of the prominent Subarnabaniks of Bengal 


are given. The book is neatly printed, and should 
prov^ helpful to those who take an interest in the casve 
problem of India. ^ , 

II. Natiokvi. EducvtioN'. Kaiional Council of 
Education, Unique Printing Works, Calcutta, iq^o. 

This brochure Is a collection of ptracts from the 
speeches and writings of Messrs. Tilak, Lajpat Kai. 
Auroblndo Ghoac, Annie Bezant and owners op _ 
National Education. 

III. Facts Ukv'eii.ed : A collection ^of of cult 
letters on the Khilafac and non-co-operation. Girgaan, 
Bombay, iq20. i as. 

These letters were originally printed in the Times of 
India and well deserve perusal. They are addressed , 
■ to promment men connected with both the movements, , 
and lay bare some of the di fficulties and dangers ol 
the popular attitude in these matters. 

iv. The Smiees of Congress -. by S. Guntur. 

A political autobiography. '• , 

Poe. , 

Ma MoaiMVN OR Dwellers (in the Love op . 

THE Bz-lovzd ) of Shaikh IVtsali of Ifhurasan ceith 
the Persian Text translated for ike first time into 
English viith an Introduction into Persian Poetry by ^ 
Shah Munir Alant, B.A., LL.B. Published by Shalt 
Muinuddin Husain, lo, Serang Lane, Calcutta. 
Price Re. tS, Paper cover. Re, i. 

This is a Sufiistic poem containing 210 verses. The 
translation is elegant and does credit to the translator. 
The Introduction containing 80 pages is a masterpiece 
giving valuable information about Persian poets and 
their poetry. It also touches upon the sufiistic doc- ' 
trines held by the poets like &adi and Hafir. It 
contains copious extracts from the writings qf Saad',‘ 
.A.mir Khisran, Hafiz and other poets. But unfor- 
tunately except the substance the translation is not 
given. In the body of the book the translation and the 
commentary’ have been printed in the same type and ' 
sometimes together causing confusion to the readers. 
Thetranslator ought not to have presupposed a know- 
ledge of Persian in his readers. However we are 
pleased with the get-up .and the substance of the book 
and may recommend the book to those who want 
to get a first hand information on thg important sub- - 
jeet of sufiism’ 

Musha. 



GLEANINGS 


living Five Hundred Years. 




^t^^,"^^^tconlTolshothth; rite arid fo^ 
animal growth. 

of twenty y 

the mental powers of a baby. Feed him . 


thyroid extract and he becomes a ; happy, 
healthy' child. > 

Tadpoles fed on thyroid ±ttm into irogs long- 
'before their time. Semove the thyroid from the > 
tadpole and it refuses to becomeafrogatalJ, 
bat grows and grows until it^bwomea 'three , 
times as big as an ordinary tadpole. Tho 
axolotl, a fish that is a staple* of ^iet ia Mexico - 
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city and that normally grows up into an un- 
developed tadpole-hlic form, with gills and with 
a fin to Its tale, can be turned by thyroid at will 
into a salamander-like creature, In-ing on air 
and breathing with lungs. 

If we only knew more about the thvroid we 
might be able so to control growth that we 
could live five hundred years. Life's processes 
and the th3n-oul gland are ine.v:tricablv bound 
together. 

Alyanisation of the Non-Ai'yans, 

_ Most of us have from time to time wondered 
just what it was that makes the >!oaiuti* 
almond-shaped e;re of the Japanese, of the China- 
man and, indeed, of all the Mongols. It is that 
eye more than anything else, which hetravs the 
yellow-man— more than his flattened fsee 
nose or high cheek bones. .\s a 
matter of fact, the highest re- 
preseulatives of the Japanese and 
other Mongols and Mongoloids 
have features no more flattened 
than the mass of Europeans, 
and were it not for their eyes 
could pass in most cases as 
Europeans. 

In view of such a condition, 
it is not surprising that Japa- 
nese scientists are commanded to 
make the most intensive investi- 
gations into the reasons for 
certain physical inequalities and 
dillcrences, with a, view to chan- 
ging them. 

To the famous Dr. Tokiiyasu 
Kudo, anatomist of the Ana- 
tomical Institution of Migatu, 

Japan, was entrusted the task 
of discovering just what made 
the Japanese eye so different 
from the European, and whether 
it was practicable to change the 
' face so as to conform with 
European ideas. This, of course, 
did not mean that the whole 
Japanese nation must be re- 
fashioned. Such a conclusion 
would be absurd, but it did not 
mean that the possibility of be- 
ing able to send people through- 
out the world with nothing 
about them to hetray the fact 
that they were different from 
any European is one that ap- 
peals very strongly to Japan. 

The results of Dr^ Kudo’s investi- 
gations arc as follows : — “Yati- 
ons investigators have uniform- 
ly proved that racial differences 
are related to facial mnsclds. 

My problem was to ascertain 
what these differences consist 
of.” He was given for mate- 


lial a number of male European, male Chinese 
and fifteen Japanese, ten males and five females 
all adults, 

Settiijg aside for the moment, the eminent 
anatomist’s most interesting analvsis of the 
platysma or individual facial muscle, which 
extends from the shoulder up the neck itito„the 
chm, and is responsible for many racial facial 
diiterciices, let us consider our original proposi- 
tion what makes the Japanese eyes so dif- 
ferent ? 

Around the eyes is a powerful, broad ring of 
muscle called the orbicularis oculi muscle. It is 
what moves and controls the evelids, both 
tipper and lower. Says Dr, Kudo of this muscle : 

• consistently of strong development 

in ulongols— the Japanese and Chinese. Its 
breadth from the edge of the eyehd forms the 



Ocuh and sire of the Orbicularis 

^ r, .u Of "“‘“scle which determines the apparent shape of the eves 
In the face this Hea\y Aluscle, as shown by the face at fhl^ r pft mmrJ 

uniformly developed, thus giving the Frank, Wide Open, Round Ivl 
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crkerioa of all snrestigation, since it dictates 
t3ie racial diSereuces of ej-e shapes. In. alongols, 
it is broadest in the lateral portion and is 
broader on the under iid than the upper lid. In 
negroes, it i= broadest on the upj>er iid, uhere 
it is most pov.erfulIy developed. Europeans 
siuyr nearly equal deTclopment around the eye- 
lids, v.'hile in Hottentots the developnnent is 
S’!, eahest. In primates — the apes — the muscle cle- 
ment situated over the edge of the orbit is 
general!;,' weably flevdoped. 

‘•In filongols, scattering bundles of fibres 
from this muscle radiate in diiicrcnt ways, 
accounting for characteristic expressions. The 
uttermost bundles axe more strongly developed 
and consist of larger fibres than in Europeans, 
particularly at the lower medial margin. In all 

■rnrrs Tir.v. <-ver. there IS. the denressor 


aces, however, there is, just abveit, the depressor 
supsrcilli muscle triangular in shape, without 
vicibic differences — its function is probably con- 
nected with the workings of the etebrows. 

‘ Further, connected with the eyelid muscles 
is a bundle called the corrugator supercilli and 
an offshoot from them, ivhen present, which 


One of the truly astonishing coadussoua dc- \ . 
\ eloped b;v Dr. Kudo is that the musculature 
which gives the beautiful, wide-open and - 
rounded eyes of the beauties of the w'lute races 
is. really more primitive than the taascalature 
which produced the half-closed slant eyes of the 
Mongols '. 

The Chimpanzee, though the latest evolv^ j ^ 
and the highest of the primates, has a facial 
musculature so primitive that it serves as a dia- 
gram to trace the rudimentary in the faces of 
other races. Its eves are round, like those of 
the Europeans, because the muscles of the eyelids 
are evenly diatributed above and below just as 
they are. But with the .Viatic these muscle 
bundles have developed more ‘strongly on the 
lower lids, and with the Xegroes on the upper 
lids, 

Whether this is act'aal development or de- 
generation is an open question. Dr. Kudo most 
evidenily does not regard it as the latter. 


of 


is not always, it is located above the left cleft 
of the eyelid, and because of its coaxseformation 
can easily be distinguished from the forehead 
muscles lying at their base. It is most lacking 
in negroes.” 

His interesting conclusions, stripped 
scientific terminology somewhat puzzl- 
ing to the layman, are as follows ; The 
seuinty, almond eye of the Japanese is 
due to rite larger bundling of the mus- 
cles on the under eyelid, with the 
manj' rings wlder^ apart. The negro 
shows the whites of his eyeballs because 
the muscles are bundl^ on his upper eyelid, 
where the rings are wider apart. The Euro- 
pean shows uniform round or oval eyes 
beca'use the muscles extend around both 
eyelids in an approximate circle, the rings 
being ecjuidistant. 

Thus, the Mongol works his lower 


Permanent Pink Cheeks. 

The latest society craze in the tmited king- 
dom is a new method of beautifying by electrici- 
ty, .\n electric tattooing machine pricks vari- 
coloured pigments into the skin and behold! 
you have pink cheeks which will not rub off, 
nor wash out, nor fade. 

When the operation is performed, as .it al- 


eyelids most ; the negro his upper, and the 


European works both eyelids tq-oally.^ 

The negro, by the way, has the thickest 
lips because he has larger bundles of muscles 
Mat operate them. Ecduced bundles ofhp 
masdes make for the thinner and more kiss- 
abie bps of the whites. Of them Dr. Kudo 
£ays: 

^ /Tht^muscles of Japanese and Chinese 
wsidi function as dilators of the mouth 
ap.-m to be less divided than in Europeans, 
^®^snls these muscles are generaffy 

XO ClStininiLcli frtiTn nrt^ 


to cisua^Lsli from one acotiier, 
are most extensive and coarser, and the 
pres are more spread out and fan-shaped 
ofthejaw. In fact, in 
ijcial musculature of the 
S pnisithe lyp,. 

'c^ioSf- withsome^- 



PnRiSAvnsT Prsn Cheeks 

How the Electric r.eedJa is u_ed to Tattoo Pemarent 
P.uk Cheeks 




.H'32cV'. 


\Yay9.,shoii]d, be,y by an, expect). you feel no.pain- 
■—piily a queerlprickly, sensation; such as you ex^ ■ 
pexieuce -when , your, foot’s asleep, and this quick- 
ly' passes -a-way. ’ Careful ■aterilisation of the 
needle and the' use' of pigments especially selected 
for. their non-poisonous; qualities, prevents any 
possibility of serious irritation of the skin or 
blood poisoning.,,, ,,, , . 

. ;, \Vhen the pricking, had, to be done by hand 
it -was impossible, to' insure just the right degree 
of .penetration of the skin. ,, But this electric 
needle can he regulated with a hairbreadth de- 
licacy so that it will go just so far into the skin 
and no further. The saving of time is another 
advantage. This new needle, operated by elec- 
tricity, punctures the skin at the tremendous 
rate of 5,000 times a minute, and each puncture 
is 1 of just proper depth. 'With its aid the pro- 
duction of a pair of rosy cheeks is a matter of 
only an hour’s time — a half hour for each cheek 
— ryhereas formerly -it would have involved 
spending several days in the operator’s hands. 

,, In producing a pair of rosy cheeks fora wo- 
man whose natural colouring is at all unusual, 


■ ias'r many '.as a score ot tliliereniishades of re'eVis'i 
ofteii .lised. . By combining all;, these with'jfhtii 
■greatest skill, the marvelous ;fosy''tihtsVwluc!i'; 
nature herself imparts to the skin is':rwaktk-y : 'ih’': 

Stone Carvings by a'Lpne; -Eernli| :; r 

If you believe in ghosts, then.'gb'to.the.'islaifcl- 
named Rotherneuf, in France. It is.;-,suchv, av 
weird, unearthly place that your chahees of. seV', 
ing a ghost there ought to he good: ' A' ji'pnnW' 
h-ved there for, many years and he hnsVcary^il •, 
hundreds of ' strange figures in the ; shelving '• 
rocky shores. ;■•'■■ '■ , 

They look like petrified iiien, _ fin'd ' bids 
them lie on their back staring at the ’sky t'Witli ; 
sightless eyes. They are supposed - to 3epfesbfity 
Biblical characters, but as’ portraits'- they; ate'.'' 
decidedly unsatisfactory. In their, crude >aftS 
they suggest the carvings of pre-histbric.'Egypt;-:- 
or stone figures of the Aztecs unearthed ,' in vthc re- 
united States and in Mexico. 

The figures on the rocky hillsides, are',- reai]|f-.? 
the ghost-getters. Those that fire, ndt:':lyihgi;'- 






Sfe^eSaryjttgsebyfik' , bone He'rmlfc rocky, slrnttanfi^’ciislaiid 'of 






This PiJUc« litht c: a Postraan s Uresra 


XCiTcafier Ctcvcl sj-int his nigh is poring 
OTtriLessr pictures lujtii there grew is "fain: a 
great loagirg to have a palace of his ov.-a. 

After his day's rroA the postniar. gathered 
Etoaes, sea-sheiis, aad sand, loaded n on a 
barrow and dump^ it on his ouarter-acre of 
grojiad. Out of his ntsager salary he raauaged 
to aare a irttle each week for cemsait and Ifaie. 

Hectatly Cheral finished bis palace, after 
forty years of la'cioar- Bat, after speadjcg 
tie best _pcrt of his iife bailaicg his palace, 
Cherai stiil lires ia his little -sv-hite hoas-e at the 
rear. 

Though laughed at for years as a niad-uxaa 
by the rest of the coujiaanity, Cherah by reason 
of his strange palace, has put Hauterir^ on the 

Thres-Bmiiied Beasts. 

What was percaps llatcrcfs most carious ex- 
perimect is brahi making, mlEious of Tears be- 
fareshe eTolvedman’s orgaaof though t,'has just 
t»eei xerealed hj scientists studying the fossil' 


the ntad brain by almost a pound. The latter 
vras indeed, so small that it was hardly more 
than a bulb at the tip of the spinal cord. 

The small head brain was big enough to con- 
trol all the tons of muscle and bone, ittras 
less trouble for nahtire to enlarge the spinal cord 
at the tiro points indicated— ■was easier than to 
enlarge the bones of the head to accomodate a 
larger organ there;. Xatare, taking always the 
easiest way, made tlm saemta brain big enough 
to take care of the mighty tad and hind quarters 
of the dinosaur ; the middle brain looked after 
the body firom the banning of the neck to the 
fore quarters. Tiie brains in the head were con- 
cerned solely with such fhnetions as the senses 
of sight, hearing, smelling and perhaps, con- 
scious feeling. 

The real goreralag co-ordinating faculty 
seems to have existed in the entire spinal cord. 
Periiaps, accurately speaking, the brain of this 
■wrird creature could be said to be a thick cord 
bran, 37 -feet long, with three bulbs on it ; 
whicb seems even more remarkable even than' 
the tsree-braia veay of putting the matter. 




. uLEAiNING^ , 



Three-Brained Beast : 

Diagram of the Monster's Spinal Column Showing the Spinal Cord and Three Brains. ' 


While at first glance it would seem that an 
animal endowed witli three brains ought to have 
been so intelligent that it could have ruled earth, 
at least, as well as man with his one brain, ana- 
1yds of the organs, their, position and compara- 
tive .magnitude, shows that they certainly, were 
not arranged just ri^ht for intellectual victories. 
An authority describes the creature as a thing 
"directed wholly by instinct, a slow-moving 
animal automaton." 

Camarasaurus is said to have lived 15,000,- 
000 years ago. 

‘ Ten Thousand Dollars for a Hen. 

This "Glorious Girl” may not be your idea of 
a glorious girl, but at least one man considers 
her very precious. He is Mr. E. B. Thompson, 
and he paid ten thousand dollars for her. What 
a purchase ! A hen worth ten thousand dol- 
lars ! 



A Precious Potato. 

Freak vegetables have always been a source, 
of much interest and much money,' too. .The 
Chjnese, for instance, pay high prices for gin- . 
seng roots which resemble the human form; in- 
deed, these odd-shaped roots are graded accord- 
mg to their relative similarity, and sold to su- 
perstitious Chinese.at prices ranging from very -, 
little to a good deal more than these roots can 
ever be worth as far as medicinal properties are 
concerned. ^ , 


-I:- 



, A Pig-shaped Potato : ■ 


With the e.xception of the legs and the tail, this ' 

potato was found as it is. - . . 

_ We present in the. accompanying,' illustta- . 
tion , a potato which brought .$140 at- a fair 
in Tacoma,. Wash. ' This potato, with- the es- ■ 
cep tion of the legs and the tail, is- a natural 
growth, yet its resemblances to a pig could hot 
be better. ' It was the subject of much interest 
and many persons took a , chance oh vnnnin«- 
it as the result of a raffle for the purpose of 
raising money for the boys in the anny and 
navy. ' ^ ‘ . ' ' . ’ 

The Homeliest Woman, in. the World. 

.“My face is my fortune," said the pretty ' 
-milk-maid. “And so is mine,” says thd lady in 
the picture.-. -But her, reasons arc different. Her ' 
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Thi HcnxEsst %Von:5.n :n the World. 

&^'sais: dace- vroa her a five-tnousaad-doilar 
pnie 3B aa ngtmsss contest. And now sb“ 

^ gone M Asjenca to appear in American 
mormg-pietnres. ^uc^^oan 

Her £ame is Mrs, .Mary Eeraa. 
ion see, you don’t bare to be faea'-tanl in 
orc^^to get into tnemoties, I/vof^edE 

T^cT- " “ =•>«>■» SiS 

Tlxs Euiaaii-Faosd iLTo nVc- y 

vromea, are cot all cnattererc 
creatures ^ 

■ caatter of ibetr kind. Loot- at tS 

*^0 EOisma moater beio^- T7 p ^ 

to lie group called Said monkevs.'LS^JX 



The Ki:res,n.4acid Al&eiey, 



The Human-raced Said Monkej’. 

ticir svre^, gende disposition and tlieir- sucu- 
tong-ues. T^y fcave tvlrite hair and beards, bat 
are about 5^ years behind times in the 
way they trim their side-whiskers. And they 
part their long, crimped hair in the middkr ■ ' 

‘•'Submrines” of the Atmospheric Ocean-'' 

. ^ yiag is one ot the things to . whicii 

otn amnec and scisntisrs are todav devodsg^ 
nc.. time and attention. Interest h'gs been 
gready stimidated during the last, few months ' 
oy several record-breaking fights, the last' 
being that of Major ii. W. Schroeder, who 
Hew to an ekvatioa of over 36,000 feet ana 
prooably would have gone higher' had not. 
ins supply oy otygen given out, forcing him. 
to nia-ie a siidd^ descent "wliich almost proved 
aisastroim to the daring aviator. Flying at ' 
Knmense hagets not only stirs the imaginarion 
?' amnan, but there are hints of mysteries 
p tnese elevated regions which arouse Iris 
^teresc to the highest d^ee. For instance, - 
■a* Has learned of fierce trade winds blov.ing. 
HiEn;j ^£s above the earth at such a terrific , 
speeo that^ could they be utijired in -accelerat- 
nag machines, men - might circle the globe ;. 
an s^e^ -hundred miles ,an hour. Also there ' 
are inaications of a rise in temperature .after 
a certain altitude 'is passed, of . belts of rays- - 
renous gases .and vapors, and of- 
^ser^ge phenomena, aO of which combine to 
^.inaac a trip- to the outer edge of the' 3-^3°^ 
pnenc ocean surrounding this planet the'mpSt. ■ 
romantic and alluring of all voyaaes -brer 
attemp^ by man. Guided br the ,‘aribr?ta,' 
^^an obtained ihroaah aviators a3'd 't«>^ , 

^^penments with small “Sounding' b^°ns , ■ 
;^onauts ^e.-Bow planning - “Super-Terre^ ■'• 

^psoaUy constructed aeroplanes- assign^ ■ , 

■ tae 'conditions cxistiug at 'g^t alri- ;; 

ramimire the danrer* tnat have , ■ 
«— i — rendered high dying ssi3i a hazardous,. 
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The "Super-Terrestrial” , 


In hermetically se.iled airplanes of this general description men are planning to nsc 
into upper air strata where, with the assistance of winds already known to blow there, trans- 
portation may be possible at,several hundred miles per hour. ‘ < 


■underta king 
The "Super-Ter- ’ 
restrial” is not ' 
yet an accom- < 
plished fact, but 
it seems to be 
well on the way. 

Major Schroed- 
er, having re- 
covered from, 
the effects of his 
recent flight, is 
said to be in- 
terested in the 
construction of 
such a machine 
in w h i c h he 
hopes to reach 
an altitude of 

50.000 feet. It 
is fiirther report- 
ed that Louis 
Breguet, a 
French aeronau- 
tical engineer, 
has announced 
that an engine 
has been per- 
fected capable 
o f ascending 

100.000 feet or 

nearly nineteen 
miles, and that 
flight to that al- 
titude is imme- 
diately in pros- 
pect. The main 
feature of the 
new type of aircraft will be an enclosed fuse- 
lage or cabin to protect the aviator. It will be 
fitted out with oxygen tanks, heatog appara- 
tus, and air compressors which will feed the 
carburetors air at the same pressure as prevails 
at sea-level. In such a machine equipped .with 
adjustible propellers capable of increasing their 
purchase on the rarefied atmospheres,, an air- 
man could push his way to levels now entirely 
beyond reach. ■ > 

’ The situation presented to those who are 
planning the Super-Terrestrial and arranging 
to ■ launch man on his greatest adventure in the 
air is this. ' 

They know the conditions as they exist up 
to six or seven miles. It is there that nature 
plays the parts with which 'we are most 
familiar. There thunders roll, lightning Hashes, 
clouds gather, and elements clash in never 
ending strife. It is from there that we get 
wintry' storms, and where the humble_ drama 
of rain, snow, sleet and weather unfolds^itself. 

They know, too, that "atmosphere,” .as 
we know it, altho iu constantly thinning 
quality, extends above the “weather strip” 
to a height of about twenty to thirty miles, 
buyi^ond that, what? 


It is here that real defficulties will begin, 
and the Super-Terrestrial will encounter its 
greatest^ obstacles. Here new danger will 
appear in the shape of drifting “ice clouds,” 
whi^ for ima^native purposes may be likened 
to_ icebergs ; the void will assume a totally 
ah’en ‘aspect ; meteors and’ shooting stars will 
occasionally flash across the path, and the 
traveler^ will enter the boundary of “inflam- 
mable air”, or pure hydrogen. ^ ^ 

Passing through thi^ the Super-Terrestrial 
^.will , emerge into‘the stratum of helium which 
on earth is created, from radium and encoun- 
tered in practical qualities only in test tubes. . 

Then — but perhaps this is enough for the 
moment. Even the most voracious seeker of 
knowledge as to “what things are like up there” 
will have been satisfied long, ere this, _ and the 
first voyage of the Super-Terrestrial need not 
be charted further. " . - > • ' 

Rabindra Nath Tagore. 

La publication des ceuvres du poete Rabindranath 
Tagore a souleve un grant enthousiasnje et e’est avec 
un interet toujours nouveau que l*oh relit les notes 
plus ou moins inediles qui circulent sur lui depuis 
quelques annees. ' 
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:<c^= a\ote toes iu ce cm le piofes^^ Majt 
a terh ds la £air,ilL' Tagoit qu! esi maintenant 

I’Inde a la lete Gk tocte ta'enne soli en art, sstt 
<ns llteraSwe ou cn g'h'b-sph'.e. 

May Mdier etal; ’.rts jeuce et etud’^t is sar.sctit 
aPaiisquaiid D..drl,£.nath Tagore wint er. France, 
caasant aas veritable: sensatwn dans certains rndlieiac; 
il vivait a Paris, sax un pitd prinder, doanant desrccep- 
tiifss a la c&ur ct aa grand monde, et ses appartements 
etaieat t£.ndu=, dit-oa, de chales prccieux, qa'jl disiri- 
bnait, cnsnhe, a sea. botsi. Max Muller fit sa connais- 
sance, grace ac^rofessssty Buxnoaf,_ grand sanscrltisje 
du Colbge du France, ii se passionna bienSot pour 
celte grande fatnille d’artistes ct de pEcscars. Le fils 
OS Dwarkanatb elah un saint et an retormatcur, d'un 
esprit ectraordinadreraeat isodemisc mais qaand meme 
imbibe dela s^esse das aociens. Celait ua Son- 
njassi ideal qni etait “da vuntde, uiks eire dans le 
monde " (i doat la vie bruEit, doccement ttanquille, 
pretea s'etciadre aEvoEnte divine. C’est decette 
faroille (dost presque teas les membres se sent distin* 
guss dans les artsl que nous vient Rabindranath, Rabi 
Bsbo'JjComnte I'appeUent encore familierement les Ben- 
galaise. C’est lelplus daue des Uok generations de 
Tagore qu’a ooa.nuto Mex Muller, 11 rfest pas seule- 
ment poete, il cst aussi musicien, rcmancier, auteur 
drantalique, inais par dessas tout penseur et 
cducateur. 

Ceux ^ui oat eu la. bonce fortune d’entendre ou de 
lire la. conteience de Mrs. Mann a Cambridge sur la 
moslque indienae ou, plus rares encore, ceax qui onl 
fast un scjour de plus-.eurs annees aox tndes, avec 
d’autres horizons que le the, le chaxbon, le charnre et 
attires matteres a speculation, acront pa apprecisr les 
rytbmes sublils. Its delicatccses et les tetntes de la 
raasique hiadoue, et surtout la perfection d'enserable 
qif o/frent les chaasans popaiaires, paroles et reus.- 
que, de Tagore. 

Dans ses iraducttons angEx^es, il semble que le 
poete C't dedaigne de rendre la candence graaeasc qui 
fait Is cbarnie de ses poemes, ou b,en I'angEts se ptete* 
t-il as£ez_ md a une telle interpreiatxsa 7 Les vers re- 
petes qui dann®t tant d'latensite et tani d'emotEn a 
I'idee E plus sintpE, E rime impeccable de E prosodE 
bengaEise, tout ceE se past rendre beaccoup inleux 
en trancaE. 

Dans G/tiJjy'o/j (OStandes Lyricuts) qui tui out 
vala leprix Nobd, dans E Gardener (Le Jardmier), n y 
a des 5 dees si personnelles que I’on peut dire qu’elles 
son; preoque neaves; raais* au centraire ties autres 
poetes etraegas, ies ceuvre de Tagore perdeat de leur 
^•aime dai^ E secheresse de la prose et surtout dans 
la prose innarmon.euse anglaise : ce quM feut, e'est le 
vers francais, avec sa scmplesse, ses nuances et la 
varuse de ses lytbmes. Afasi cette litanie : 


reus les enrols de nui ■sie, 
Donl^c n'ai pas an la f,n, 

seen Dseu,je sais hlen, 
Qu ils ne jurent pas en vain. 


& la fteur a peine ecloss, 

Qui iamheiurle chemin. 

^uellc m TMurt pas en vain. 


Et le fiiuve qui depart 
Au jer,d du daert sans f.n, 

Je ssis, man Dieu, jc sais idsn, 
Quil nt zesiu pas en vain, 

Pour tout ce qui, dasss nic. vie, 
T&rde et senAlc plus loiniain, 

Je sais, Kon Dieu, je sais bien, 

Qtu jt n attends pas en vain, 

Tout Cl qui jainais n arrive, 

Ces vsix qus ne disent rien, 

Je sais, men Dieu, je sais bien, 
Que celc n'ect pas en vain. 

Carious ces sens muets vibrent, 
Au caur de tout Julk divin, 

Je sais, man Dieu, je sets bien, 
Qu'ils ne vibrent pas en vain. 

Ou bien : 

Tu es le nuage fiailant 

All soir, dans le del de nies reves... 


Tes pieiD or.tpris les teintes roses 
Dudesir-de men cceur ardent. 
Tci, la glaneuse de mes glases. 
Ides chansons de soldi cauckant. 


Carje fat prise et je te tiens, 

Dans le filet de n.a musigue. 

Oum de plus poclique, de plus profond, de plus 
symbobque que ces bgnes 7 “Lumiere ! o Lunaiere, ou 
es-tu j La nuit est sombre cemme une pierre noire- Le 
vent se rue en criant dans I'espace .. -Ailume E lampe 
d'amoar avec ta vie 

Ou bien quoi de plus frats que ceci 7 

Cueille done eetlefieur et prends-la sansdetai. 

De peur qu’ellc ne meure et tontbedaits la bout. 

Je crains la fin du jour et Vojjrande passee... 

Rab'mdranath personnifie bien Fame musicale de 
rinde entiere car le vilEgeoE, plutot illettre ou'jgno- 
rant, chante en labourant, et la fiDette chante auss: en 
emplissant sa cruche au puits. 

Le jeane dieu Sri Krishna lui-meme, est represente, 
charmant les beles des sons de sa fiute. Le Livre 
des LivrestE Bkagavad Gita, s’appelle aussi M^-ntne 
Celeste. La Vie devxait etre un poeme, ceMe vie qui, 
aujourd'bui n'est qu’une vaste adaire ; fl est temps 
que I'Inde que Ton s’eSorce, desesperement de 
moderniser, redonne a I’ccddent cette inspiration d'art 
vraiment pur, base sm la beaute splritu^e a qui die 

“Le des^ veut aideroment redevenir_ une prairE,” 
comme disatt le vent d’Egjpte au voyageur- 

Que la voix de I’Icde se fasse done entendre 
encore et que sa vie soil un avatar de la Beaute- 
C'est ce que Tagore luiroeme a su si bien ^primer 
dans unede ses Offrandes Lpriques (no. 35 } qui se ter- 
mine par ces mots -. 

“Ou le fieuve dak de la raison ne E’est pas egase 
dans !e desert aride de ITvabituae ; ou Vesprit est ec- 
Uaine par toi vers E pensee ct Faction toujours pl^ 
vastes, dans ce paradts de lifaertes, o raon pere, que 
men pajs s’evdHe...’’ 

L' HumanUe. 


LavT-a XuLDi. 
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Remedy for Indian Poverty. 

Says Dr, Gilbert Slater in an article in 
the'Mysore Economic Jovrnal : 

To lift the mass of the Indian population 
out of its condition of poverty, cither there 
must be so rapid a development of the produc- 
tive powers of Indian agricultural and non- 
agriculture industry as to permit, at one and 
the same time, a tremendous increase of popula- 
tion and a substantial increase in the incomes 
of the labouring people, or there must be a 
radical change m the customs of the people 
with regard to marriage and parentage. The 
difficulty of cfiecting either of these changes 
is enormous. But neither is outside the range 
of possibility. Each of them demands the _ same 
psychological development as a preliminary. 
The average Indian of all classes must regulate 
his life more by calculation and forethought, 
and rebel more against his life being controlled 
for him by traditional habits, coustoms, beliefs 
and obligations, or by unrestrained natural 
instinct- It may well be that such a break with 
tradition, and such a painfid ^ intellectual deve- 
lopment will be deemed too high a price to pay 
for escape from poverty ; but the price, however 
high, is necessa^ ; and if it be refused, the 
only alternative is for India to accept for Ihtnre 
centuries a continuance of poverty. 

Weavers’ Co-operative Societies 
in the Punjab. 

Mr. C. F. Strickland, I. C. S., has .an 
article in the Bombay Co-operative 
Quarterly on Weavers’ Co-operative Socie- 
ties in the Punjab. According to him, 

The most widely distributed cottage industry 
of the Punjab is that of weaving, and the 
weavers’ community was recorded as numbering 
6,35,000 at the last census ; a certain number 
of Chamars and low caste Hindus and Sikhs 
also practise the art. They are being rapidly 
ousted from the town markets by the product 
of large mills, and competition is following every 
new means of transport, into the remoter 
villages. The peasant, whose father was con- 
tent with home-sptm cloth, now buys English 
or Indian long-cloth at war prices. In order 
to hold his own, the cottage worker must 
secure the advantages of (1) wholesale jDuying 
of raw materials, (2) a standardized product 
which, can be advertised and can be sold 
without inspection, (3) and improved methods 


of production. These should be the object of 
co-operative societies for weavers. * t 

After four years of work with the 
weavers’ societies of the Pimjab, Mr. 
Strickland feels that 

It would be unwise to prophesy whether thei 
cottage worker can finally be saved or not. 
it be possible, it is possible tbrongh co-opera 
tion alone. No donbt can be entertained bir 
the observer of social conditions that the 
cottage-worker is, on the whole, happier, 
healthier, and a better citizen, than the manual 
labourer of a factory. The effort to save him 
may fail, but it is worth making. 

Bridge-building Panics. ' 

We all know what Mr. Charles Judge 
tells the reader in East and IFest, namely, 
that 

Periodically in India when a bridge is to be 
built or repaired the people of the district are 
perturbed with fears that the bridge-builders 
will kidnap one or more children to bury , 
beneah the foundations in order to make the 
construction secure. ^ 

We also know that “these perturba- 
tions are generally alluded to, especially 
by the more aloof of the European jour- 
nals, as ‘silly scares’, ’’ some of us having 
in addition the idea that the scares are 
due to a superstition peculiar to India. 
Mr. Judge however says ; 

The editors of such journals who stigmatise 
all such popular beliefs as foolish superstitions 
have probably paid no attention to psychology 
— a science which is absolutely necessary m 
dealing with human nature, espedally in the 
mass. Nor, perhaps, have they ever given a 
thought to the fact of ancestral memory, nor 
its strange persistence among civilised men, 
even from the remote times when men were 
uncivilised. 

He gives numerous instances to show 
that the su{)erstition prevailed in the 
West until quite modern times, some of 
which we quote below. 

If we view these beliefe and apparently 
meaningless customs enhemeristically we find 
them- based_ on the very real and awful fact of 
human sacrifice before the undertaking of any 
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^':j*'.qrE3:»t,ca£erf)n52 r-icli cs great bajiamgs. 
iaclauocbfflgofsbrrtscr the conduct of a \Tar. 
Ti^iiptKolation Dflnuoau rietiias beneath the 
f«Ujidatlo:u; of bud Jiags was the last of tlte<=e to 
and that to quite recent times. 
Ifemerous -r-iod are the cases in which human 
'ihsancrus have been fouml immured in the w alls 
*’oa fin: d_maIitioa 'of ancient— and some not 
St? '.vr- Ritcient — edifices in Bnrope When the 
rr?2i of the Castle of Nieder-iManderschied was 
t'Pen- -3 in ISid a cavity was found in which 
was eaniosed a human skeleton, thus con- 
ffnahig the popttlar local tradition v.-liich bad 
f.^wsCsted for centuries that a j-oung girl had 
, "».s 4 ea in.mnred in the fcuniiationa_ On the 
re; tv ration of Hols-tortky Church in Devon- 
shire. Ca,i.hin<l, a skeleton v.'as found imbedded 
; ia an ,'tng.c cf the huildina, a pleasant cointnen- 
ra?-;; 0,1 the tr.entaht_\ of the Christian Church- 
' men t lio ercctel the edifice in uot such very 
icv-jte tia'i.'. As late as liiG5, at the building 
^ of a V'e-'k-home r.t I)jga i.ear Sentari in Albania 
tyo rhildrca vvcre rescued from the -kmant 
binl iua v.ho v.crc about to bury them alive 
' t/Sfa" the Mock-house. 

To von.e to Bntain itself, tlie legend of the 
"‘gu’/tiag of St. Columba's monastery states 
thiir that great Christian saint said* to his 
jvrpD that it would be .a good thing if their 
-sho-iid \}Oi^ into the earth, and he 
♦iaa-va-.cefl ^ird it was kindly permitted that 
one -oi uis :ol3uv\crs_ should go uuuer the earth 
,4(V <r.ii.'-efnUe the ^ile. "Saint” Oran who 
vMuuJvered tor this cceltsineiticai murder "was 
s-itef hcuicurcd its tiie patron sabt of the 

. ni.j)*/- iicr >•.*' 

5itih<'..Krisa lujs bare some hideous origins 
o, !i(. A-rn ctiftoms. At the bnikiing of the 
i-hig.'O m Ilk-* in _03iTenburg,_^ Germany, this 
jr. %yas escn.flified,_TLc vilMge iiutliorities 
«5*r tlic Tiler WtSvir and brnght a child 

y.lsih Jlwr bnill /due into the ioundatlons. 

At the bnddiag O' Uw foitrca.. at Licbcastdn, 
i^'iiiarly. n child lias bongbt and truked wdth 
.abti st.iu a cu'.Uy in the wall wlartU uas 
M?!.' vji l'\ tlir mtsoa*, the mother iaoLii'g 
"nf .— r-.oordmg to _shc Irgead. Degcinj slates 
ythat at 'he bvddtng if Cojtenhagta tliewall 
^ fast /.s « won Lw-*, ski tbc m.vsons 

'"“'Uak as, a.t'vs.tu lilde girl and r.t her at a 
” tssblv i- Ub t\u s and vatr.ViCi:- Thru, while riut 

s lithe. aaV'ttr nuLstiis Ma-td a mult 
InSr " Vt .*» t'ta In itrJi tl.r briege t ubap ^rd 
,, was and 6&-..n 't-,a they br.siv in the ma-'tjr* 


former days when the stranger so ' 
would have been a stranger the less/'wi^WJI® 
any wait of “forty days.” "The belief Kiij^»W 
indeed long after the practice but dwmd^ 
into symbolism, ' ’ ’■* 

Hindu Gultnro in Chile. ” 

The Collagian writes in its “WoiH: 
Culture” section chat there is a reghl^^ 
“Tagore circle” at the Ladies Club ift 
Santiago, Chile. ^ v 

The GhanjaU has two Spauish translation*, 
one by a Chilean, the other by a BoHvjafi' 
Tagore’s Chhra has been translated h»te 
Spanish by Heratnba Lai Gupta for the Mexicau' 
intelhgencsia. It is well knowm, besides, that 
Gka has a Spauish version circulated in South 
America. 

, j 

**X 

Indian Laboui’ Invited by Bolivia, ’ ' 

From the same periodical we learn ; / 

Ibout 2,000 Indian^ agriculturists can.b*, 
absorbed at once by Bolivia, says Air. Tegada, 
Director-General ofRailways with hcadqu.iricP*. 
at La Baz The tropical lauds of norchem Bolivia 
are promised to immigrants from India at 
nominal rales. Indentured labor is not in fovee 
in this country. Bolivians, already Alongolutd 
as tijcy are to a certain extent, arc anxious 
^aJs Tcgada, to have an iufasion of .Ityau 
blood null lor tliis they seek the co-operatioi*- 
of India. 


The Snake Institute at San Paulof 

The following iutormation is derived* 
from the same source : , 

.’i most lemarKabk inscitutioa of Brazil i*,; 
the ScaLc Institute at Sau Paulo near Rjo dft. 
Janeiro. lu> esp^rimems ia ioxicologv have' 
proved quite !,uv'c«s,*ju!. The Director, Dr. Vitad 
Braxh, ima ouered to tc.vch without fee twO 
ladiaa raedical men the meihoda of dealing with' 
»nckc-b;lea ^d the general science of aatidote* 
ogasuM poison. The coarse cictcuda over two 
ytmn, 
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Rcvcrcnrl pa<?tors of New Vorlc City have been 
hoklin" “Bntjars” under tlie auspices of tlieir 
respective churclies in order to disseminate 
among their flock an accurate knowledge about 
the conditions of life in India. They have found 
in Sailcndra Nath Ghose, late of Calcutta, an 
organiser of stalls for the display of Indian 
merchandise, arts and. books, as well as a con- 
necting link between the aspirations of the nenr 
Orient and the thought currents of Latin 
Christendom. Lectures, music and dance form 
regular features of these Hindu-Catholic social 
gatherings. 

'The Dentsche Rundschau of Berlin has in its 
April number published an article on “Aleine 
Schule”. The essay deals with Rabindra Nath 
Tagore’s school at Bolpur and is a translation 
of one of his essays in the volume on Perso- 
nality. The translator is Helene Meyer-Franck. 
It is announced that Kurt Wolff of Munich is 
publishing her translation of the entire book. 

Rajani Kanta Das is a lecturer on economics 
at the North-Western University and on so- 
ciology at De Paul University both located in 
Chicago. _ A research work by him dealing rvith 
the factories of India is in the course of publica- 
tion. Professor Commons of the University of 
Wisconsin contributes an introdiTction. Das 
has been eleven years in the United States. 
His doctorate comes from Wisconsin. 


Tlxe Fusion of the East and the 
West in India. 

From a timely English translation in the 
Dacca Review of one of the late Pandit 
Sivanath Sastri’s articles by Prof. J. N. 
Samaddar, we learn what importance that 
thoughtful writer attached to the fusion 
of eastern and western ideals and civiliza- 
tions. ^ According to the Pandit : 

Those who would ponder deeply would bo 
able to feel, that in this age, those whom we 
have accepted as our leaders in the regeneration 
of Bengal, have combined in their thoughts 'and 
aspirations, the East and West. 

Wlio is our ideal among the learned Bengalee 
Pandits ? Who is that learned man, to 
whom the Bengalees give a prominent place ? 
Let us think over it. Even now there are many 
well-known Pundits iu Navadwipa ; the famous 
Chandra _ Kanta Tarkalankar of Sherpur is 
still shining in the Metropolis of India ; how 
is it that the educated Bengalis are not hailing 
them as the future leaders of Bengal ? Hotv 
is it that even those _ educated ones who arc 
seeking after the Renaissance of Hinduism have 
not appointed them their leaders ? Is it not 
because these revered Pundit.s h.ave no new 
message, have no new ideas for future India ? 
They are fully engrossed in the old-world ideas : 
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they have nothing lo add to the new So we 
see that even those who sw.anl the old, do not 
want ihc too old. Sashadhar Taikacburnmaui 
was engaged as the leader of ^‘the Nev, Hindus” 
for the simple reason that he had commenced 
to put a scientific interpretation of the Hindu 
doctrines, That is to say, he tried to pour a 
bit of western wine into eastern bottles. Those 
ip whose thoughts there is no scent of 
European culture cannot become the leaders of 
this great regeneration. 

The Pandit then goes on to show how 
the two cultures and civilizations are 
found combined in the life and works of 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, Bankim 
Chandra Chattegi, Rabindranath Tagore 
and Keshub Chandra Sen. 


Salient Points of Educational 
Interest in England. 

Sir Michael Sadler writes in Indian’ 
Education that three subjects absorb 
attention in educational discussions in 
England at the present time. 

They are Psychology, School Orgauiration 
and Finance. Psychology is malting educa- 
tional thought more discriminating, human .and 
scientific. New idea.s of school organization ‘arc 
strengthening the desire for greater unity in 
the teaching profession. The cost of providing 
educational opportunities adequate to the 
needs of the nation harasses every administrator 
and menaces reaction. 

Fifty years ago educational debates found 
their liveliest centre in questions of social wel- 
fhre and economics. Fifteen years ago the most 
vigorous controversies turned upon points of 
political control and upon ecclesiastical claims 
which seemed to challlenge the rights of publiu 
authorities. To-day it is the working of the 
mind that occupies the thought of investiga- 
tors, They think of the individual pupil-child, 
adolescent" or adult— -and endeavour bj- observa- 
tion and experiment to ascertain how he can 
most surely learii and acquire self-control. For 
c.vample, in his address to co-operators at tlielf 
congress in Bristol on Alay 25th, Lord Haldane 
said, "I have come to the opinion, after a good 
deal , of study, that the chief cause of separation 
between rich and poor arises, not really so 
much over questions of wages and hours and 
social surroundings, as over chances of educa- 
tion. The man who (cels that he has it in him 
to have made fuller use of the faculties that 
have been bestowed upon him is embittered if 
he thinks that he has been denied the chance 
of doing so by being shut out from the training 
that has been lavished on many whom he sees 
to he by nature inferior to hunself.” \t)d he 
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foiiowed ■ a-p^cliolo^cal clue wlieh; lie -went on 
to advise- tae subject-marter of a.dult education. 
“It is ofrtbe ’e^euce' of the rnoyement that it 
should be based. upon freedom- of choice. The 
only 'authoritative guide . should be the sdi- 
conipelling sense of quality- in the freely-choosing 
mind of the student. The vv.drkman who comes 
to the; extra-mural University course must be 
■free to choose his . subject ^d his teacher. 
There must be no forcing of opinion.” 

“ Sir Michael has quoted several writers 
and speakers in connection with the discus- 
mon of ' edacational psychology. Forex- 
ample ‘. . 

■ . . Ata meeting of the Montessori Society at 

■ University College, London, on May 28&, Dr. 
Crichton Hiller said that he agreed with Dr. 
.Hontessori in condemning the fairy tale ayd 
'iantasy in education when these are subversive 
of the truth that we must arrive at self-realiza- 
•tioa largely by our own efforts. “In so far as 

"fairy -tales* bring the idea that there are snags 
and traps to come, and a magical salvation 
round the comer, fairy tales are -a-rong. The 
universal tendency to fantasy in children we 
must accept hut we must not present life to 
them so watered down and smoothed out that 
■iiey grow up without desire or power to 
adjust -themselves to really— imable to grasp 
the hard fact that human happines.s is of the 
nature of a moral achievement.” 

Coming to the subject of school oi'gani- 
satibn Sir Michael -writes : 

This habit of cotfsidering the psychological 
needs of children is beginning to affect the 
outlook upon questions of school organisation. 
Hard and fast lines used to divide the elementary 
•from tlie secondary schools, the secondary 
; schools from the universities. These walls of 
.-.partition are still serious obstacles to unity. 
But bre?.ches have been made in them. And 
■ the, trend of educational discussion is in favour 
•' of their being removed. 

‘•‘But,” says he, “in the background of 
, all these hopes and aspirations lies the 
menace of increasing cost.- The expense of 
..educarion, in consequence of -the rise in 
^ pri^s and of the need of adjusting salaries 
-. . to' the mew .value of money, is akeadv 

enormous ■ and must increase We' 

.'.know, better. than; ever, what the nation', 

y ’ 'nation he able '' to - 

"aaordnt-t” . .■ -f-,- ' 


Rcsesi'ch .an interesting artide oh, '‘.‘The,’ 
Bengali element in Telugu Fblklpre.”, 
he:— ■ ' ' ■-‘A ''r? 

In his preface to the Folktales ; of Bengal, 
Air. Lai Bchari Day sav's, “Sarabhu’s • 'mpthep 
used alwaj'S to eud every one of-, her stories— 
and every Bengali story-teller does -the .sainc”- 
with repeating the folio-wing formula—.; . .. 
“Thus may story endeth, ' 

The Xatiya-thorn withereth.” ^ 

“Why, O 'Xatiya-thom, dost wither t", ^ 

■ “Why does thj- cow on me browse ?■' 

“Why, O cow dost, thou browse ?” V' ; 
“Why doe.s thy -neat-herd mot tend me r” 'f 
“\\9iy, O neatherd, dost not tend the co_w,?’’ . 
“Why docs thy, daughter-in-law not give me 

- rice ?” 

“■Why, O daughter-inlaw, dost not give rice ?” 
“Why does my child cry ?” 

“Why, O child, dost thou cry ?” ; 

“Why does the ant bite me ?" / 

“Why, 0 ant, dost thou bite ?” • 

Koot. koot, boot. ' ' '■ ; 

The author of the folktales does not know 
why every Bengali story should end /jrith hhe 
lines quoted above. In his folktales we find 
him repeat at the md of every story, ythpe 
lines. ^ He-confesses his ignorance of-the necessity 
for this formula when at the end of his preface 
he says, “Whatthe.se lines mean, why they are 
repeated at the end of every story, and what 
the connection is of the several parts -.to one 
another, I do not know. Perhaps the.- whole, is 
a string of nonsense purposely put tbgether-to 
amuse little children.” . * - j 

The author ends his preface -thrire and -it is, left 
to people of other nations -than the', B^gali 
to tend in that very rri:urring.formuIa h forgori 
ten affinity at one remote time'of the Bengalis 
-with the Telugus. ‘ 

The writer's observations on the above 
are as follows ' .' V.-, • 

The ending , lines of .'every ' stork" as. 'gupted 
above lead to mord' primiti-ve ' times .-vvhen'' the 
ancestors ofthe ^Bengalee .race may -.not. 'have 
used the' repeating- .-formula: , Does the ' reader 
think that such a' stage., is impossible?. When 
we,- Know-that '-there have berii m^y Aryan and 
noh'-.\iyan' nations -on ' earth, -vrhose - folklore 
requires no .repetition • of any.' fp'rmiila,- must 

- we presume the ■ Bengalees .to.Be . an -exception 
to rbe .general rule , and that th^ from ' the 
-earliest .times - hkd'-tales' which, are not simple, 

. .'but .-only compound' such - that to 

- story. thereis . Alvrays a ’qtaii . which js'-tbe.l^i? 

i’-in the.'-'fbrmida .added to it? > ■' -• 


Bengali Element in Telngu ’ 

,-, -EqlklpreA'f frv:''-- 

'■ ■■:;;tfc-:-T^itbr;; writes .£yS^:-Lidk 


\ - jin,- hik‘, opinion' - .the .y Bengali .j formula 
repea-ted.'at^the {end oL every, fdllriale . is 
only a short iadepeiiden-fcktory, of; iininemo- 
rial rimes, in support- of ;; which assj^ion 
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he gives the foil owing translation of an 
independent Telugu’/olktale 

ft ' The Teecgu Storv. 

Long long ago there was a king. 

He had seven sons. 

The seven sons went a-hunring. 

Thy brought seven iish. 

The scveii'fish were exposed to be dried. 

Among them a fish did not dry. 

“Fish ! fish 1 AYliy did you not dry ?” 

'‘The stubbie of grass screened ^00.” 

“Stubble of grass ! Stubble of grass, wlw 

did you screen it ?” 

“The cow did not graze _me ?” 

“Cow ! Cow 1 Why did you not graze it ?” 

The cowherd did not tend me.” 

“Cow’herd, cowherd, whj'did you not tend it?” 

“The granny did not give me rice-water* ’. f conjee. ) 

“Granny, graunny, why did you not give 

rruiire 

“The child is crying.” 

"Child ! child ! Why do yon cry r” 

“The ant bit me.” 

“Ant ! ant ! UTiy did yon bite ?” 

“Wont I bite it when it stole my jaggerj’ 
and placed its finger in-niy anthill ?” 

The first story which _ a grandmother says 
to the child during evening times is the one 
given above. There is no sto^ in all the 
.Andhra land so well laiown as this story, and 
we here see that it is not used as a formula 
at the end of another story but only a distinct 
independent story complete in itself. 

The writer’s conclusion is : 

The story adds weight to the belief that 
the Tclugns and the Bengalee speaking popu- 
lation once lived in a common home from which 
they migKited— the .\ndhra section leaving that 
land earlier than the Bengalees. 

> i 

The Dassera Animal Sacrifices. 

In view of the coming Dassera festival 
and the gruesome animal sacrifices which 
marks it in too many places, the Indian 
Humanitarian writes ; — 

The Dassera Festival is approaching and we 
are afraid a number of he-buflaloes and , goats 
will be slaughtered as an offej^g to the God- 
dess. Our latest appeal to Princes* will reach 
them before the festival, still we here take an 
Opportunity ot placing this before the public 
so as to mate it possible for their refocussing 
and expressing opinion on the c[uestion. Wc 
may thankfully acknowledge, our appeals have 
received careful consideration at the^ hands of 
the many Princes to whom they were sent. 
They have already prohibited su^ slaughter 
in their slates and wc'hope more will join their 
r.anks ibis year. But sometimes it is argued 


there are communities in India still steeped in 
ignorance and superstition whom it is more 
bmdent to persuade than to command. We 
realize onr difficulties in this ease from our own 
‘Experiences of the Kamatipnra sacrifices last 
July. Xcvertheless, such communities must be 
tveaned away from this cruel superstition and 
Dlaced on better lines. Hence this special appeal 
to persons of local influence and standing. 

It may be interesting to know that while 
these sacrifices are made in the sacred name of 
religion there is a consensus of the weightiest 
religious opinion m India against them. We 
Consulted a large number ot Hindti religious 
leaders and one and all pronounced unhesi- 
tatingly against the righteousness of minimal 
Sacrifices. If once the light of this nnrighteous- 
hess dawns upon the communities that are at 
Present attached to this cruel practice, there 
no reason why they' would notgivcitnp— in 
Uiatters of religion. They' are so tractable and 
cUpabfc offiemg fed 6 y tfiefr refigibus heads. 


Slatighter of Animals in Municipal 
Slaugiiter-hotises. 

The Indian Hitmanitarian gives an 
eight page long list— to be continued— of 
the number of cows, bufialoes, sheep, 
goats and other animals killed in 1917-18 
and 191S-19 in the slaughter-houses of 132 
aiunidpalities in India. The figures are 
slfocking. 

'riie Indian Territorial Force Act. 

‘Writing in the Indian Seviexv on the 
fiidian Territorial Force Act, Sir P. 
S. Sivaswami Aiyer observ'es that there 
■Was at first a want of correspondence 
between the principles underlying the 
Temtorial Force Bill and the Auxiliary 
'Force Bill and the members of the Select 
Ctyinmlttee succeeded in assimilating the 
pirovisions of the Territorial Force Bill to 
those of the sister Bill to a very consider- 
able extent. ' ^ 

Provisions have been introduced in the Tern- 
totial Force BUI for the appointment' of 3 
Fcovincial Advisory Committee, for enabling 
any portion of the force to be called out in aid 
of the civil power, _for the modification of the 
provisions of the Indian Army -Act by' rules, for 
vesting the power of prescribing punishments 
in the Governor-General in Council instead of 
tUfe. Commander-m-Chief and fpr restricting the 
duration of military service after caUiug ^out, to 
the minimum rtquued by luib'tarv exigencies. 
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1 liat is all that he saws in. favour of 
the Territorial Force Act. * Against it he 
says 

Inspitc of thebe nmrked iaiprovcnieuib m 
the chaiacter _oi the Bill it must be adnh tied 
tnat there aie invidious difierenccb between the 

^^pon racial 

as laymen tan conjecture, one tssential 
diflemice between the Hvo bills bcems to lit in 
the fact that, uhjlc the Tcndtorial Force E 
mtended lor seiyjcc anywheic in India, the 
Atu,iliary Force is piimanl3' intended to serve 
only within the prescribed military area. This 
difference in the scope of the two or-auisatloi^ 
sufficient to justlh^^ alt 
differential provisions of the two bills. There is 

restriction oi 

tut ueitnce i oixe. u has been su^acsted that 
nSur? o”r ^ Territorial Force is in the 

enormous liability' to c.\peuditure which wnnlri 

tt Sf/^s-rhtf 

ventures the following 

_ Probably the real reason at the bad nC+ii,. 
S“disSuS"a^'‘S°« some amount 

that more ceuermi^ ^ fit* said 

spround from imdertffit^'feeL offh tbc 

deprite them of jusSu'^df for 

rht Government. The attitude 

meat and the attitude r>i Go\em- 

viously intTrdS^St. are ob- 

ludians has Listed 

there -were neitbp,. ^ time when 

PoHticians in SL extremist 

fbey hold : Britishers know that 

thelrmv, and means of 

^’hite branch 

nition, and therf are nn 
‘‘“^«>iuvtuior “oln^an artillerv 
<btuip,. ihty would be lools if 


they did not distrust Indians, but they at'e 
not fools. , 

It is a matter foi some satisiaciiou that the 
government saw' their wa> to accept the ameml* 
meat ol the lion, Jdr. Sasiri empowering the, 
botemor-Gcneral in Council lo establish all or 
anj' branch(..s ol the _ Force as cireumstauces 
might ii^enmt from time lo time. Itisarccog* 
*^•1 f"*; absence of any legal bar to the eli- 
gibility ol Indian, to other anus of the Defence 
voice and it affords anopjioitunitytothe Legis- 
latuic to convince die E.s.ecutive (iovernment of 
the expemenej' of throw’ing open oLhtr branches 
oi the Defence I’Oicc to Indians. 

Bles.sed “absence of legal bar !” As if 
any legal bar has ever been able cfl'ectively 
to stand in the way of whatever the bu- 
reaucracy' wanted to tlo. And who makes 
and removes these legal bars ? The 
writer’s concluding reilcctions are : 

There is one point to w'hich no reference is ' 
made m_ the discussions m the Bill and it is the 
csignations of the various officers commission- 
ed and non-commissioned and the existence ol 
distinctions of status between the King’s Com-.- 
the Viceroy’s Commissions. The 
act that an. Indian officer however well-born 

to the 

P?,r^“ °f ^ or Subhedar while u 

can statutory, 

an hold any King’s Commission and that an 

“ co^^'i’Sioued officer must salute and 
^toowl^ge the supimiority' of everj- European 
^mmissmncd officer in spite of any length of 
^ice of the former, cannot but be felt as galling 
mwLs ol mfenority ol treatment based upoS 
raci^ ground s._ The perpetuation of these dis- . 

bound to 

affect tbe popularity of the Territorial Forch to 
be newh' constituted. It would be the part of 
wise statesmanship to abolish such irritating 
considerations of stated 
mfluence military administration 
n> open to grave doubt. 

^ifflculty of .Real 
Monasticism. 

To illustrate his opinion that “real 

monasticismi is not easy to attain. There 

IS no order of life so rigorous as this. If 
you stumble ever so little, you are hurled 
down a precipice and are smashed to 
pieces,^ Swami Vivkenanda once told the 

ollowmg story of his life to a disciple, as 
reported in tbe Prabtiddha Bharata _ 

ir, ^ travelling on foot from Agra 

to Brindaboa. There was not a farthing wath - ^ 
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me. I was about a couple of miles from Brinda- 
baa wbea I found a man smoking on the road- 
side, _ and I was seized with a "desire to smoke. 
I said to the man, ‘Hallo, will 3^11 let me have 
a puff at 3'our chiliin He seined to be hesita- 
ting greatly and said, ‘Sire, I am a sweeper.’ 
Well, there was the influence of old Samskaras, 
and I immediately stepped back and resumed 
my journey without smoking. I had gone a 
short distance when the_ thought occurred to 
me that I was a Sannyasin, who had renounced 
caste, family, prestige and everything— and still 
I drew back as soon as the man gave himself 
out as a sweeper, and could not smoke at the 
chilim touched by him ' The thought made me 
restless at heart ; then I had walked on half a 
mile. Again I retraced m\' steps and came to 
the sweeper, whom I found still sitting there. 

hastened to tell him, ‘Do prepare a c/nVim of 
tobacco for me, my dear friend.’ I paid no 
heed to his objections and insisted on having 
it. So the man was compelled to prepare a 
chilim for me. Then I gladly had a puff at it 
and proceeded to Brindaban. When one has 
embraced the monastic life, one has to test 
whether one has gone beyond the prestige of 
caste and birth etc. It is so difficult to observe 
the monastic vow in right earnest ! There must 
not be the slightest divergence between one’s 
words and actions." 

By the by, the boy or young man who 
may happen to read the above should 
bear in mind that smoking, a bad habit, 
will not make one a Yivekananda. 


‘‘The Holy Mother.” 

‘‘The Holy Mother”, by which name 
the wife of Sri Eamakrishna Paramahansa 
was known to his disciples and followers, 
was a i*emarkable woman in her way. 
Some glimpses of her spiritual and beni- 
gnant figures can be obtained from a 
character sketch of the revered lady 
published „ in the Prahitddhu Bharata. 
When ‘‘in August, 1886, the soul of Sri 
Ramakrishna passed off into regions 
immortal,” 

In pursuance of an orthodox Hindu custom, 
the Holy Mother was putting off her ornaments, 
and was about to talce off the bangles, when 
quite unexpectedly she saw the radiant form of 
Sri Ramakrishna who seized her hands and 
forbade her to remove the bangles, saying he 
was just as he had been, and there was no 
need tor her to take the mourning weeds. So 
the Holy Mother retained the bangles, and from 
that day ananged for regular daily worship and 
food-offering to Sri Kamakrishua. She knew 


that it was Mother Kali who n:o\ed amongst 
men in the form of Sri Ramaltrishna, and it is 
said that alter his Mahasamadhi she wept in 
tlie words, ‘‘O Mother, where art Thou gone, 
leaving me alone Surely such a relation 
between husband and wile is most unique in the 
world and one that compels all to pause and 
revere. 

A few more sentences may be quoted. 

She was Mother to all, irrespective of caste or 
creed, and as such her doors, both at her village 
home and in Calcutta, were always open to all 
her children, be they white or black, Hindu, or 
Parsi or Christian. 

, She was a personification of considerateness. 
Among those who visitedher at her village-home 
were many who were accustomed to t& com- 
forts of town-life, and the Holy Alother would 
perhaps be seen, early in the morning, asking of 
her neighbour if she had milked her cows, for she 
wanted some milk for “her son to- talce tea 
with" I Every mother dearly loves her own 
son, but has an3’body seen such ethereal love for 
the sons of all mothers ? And how she would 
W'ork the whole day, and a great part of the 
night, to serve her children who came from dis- 
tant parts of the country, though herself suffer- 
ing from rheumatism, and often from the after- 
effects of malarial fever to which her country- 
home, like all unfortunate West Bengal villages, 
was particularly a prey ! 


Eastern and Western Art. 

In the course of an elaborate review 
of the second number of Shama'a, Miss 
Mrinalini Chattopadhyay’s quarterly 
magazine, Sri Aurobindo Ghose points 
out in Arva the fundamental difference be- 
tween the East and the Westin Art, “which 
remains constant.” 

.The fundamental difference is that the 
Eastern artist paints in two and the European 
in three dimensions. Eastern painting suggests 
depth only by successive planes of distance ; 
the Western artist uses perspective, and while < 
the use of perspective to create on optical 
illusion IS an error, its emphasis on depth as 
a meutal conception extends the opportunities 
of expressing truth. It is in any case in the 
use of the third dimension that there comes in 
the true and essential difference. 

In his opinion, 

The great periods ot Eastern art were not 
periods of a passive acceptance oflife. In India, 
they' coincided with an active exploration of 
' the material universe through physical science 
and a strong insistence- on life, on its govem- 
ment, on the exploration of its every detail, on 
the call of even its most sensuous and ply^sieal 
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attraulsonfe. The lilcraturc and art oi India 
are not at all a dream of renvinciaiion and tbc 
passive ticceptance oi ihingb, con- 

cemed vritlx life, tliougb not as exteriorly as 
the art of the West or with the hame terrcstnal 
limitation of the view. It Is there that %ve 
have to seek for the root of the divergenec, not 
so much in the intellectual idea as in a much 
subtler spiritual duTcreucc. 

The difiercnce is that the Western artist,— the 
Western mind generally,— is led to itisisL oa the 
physical as the first fact and the determinant, 
as it is indeed in vital truth and practice, and 
he ha,s got hold of that side of the truth and 
in relation to it sees all the rest, lie not oiih' 
stands firmly oa the earth, but he has his head 
in the tcrrcstTial atmosphere and looks up 
from it to higher planes. The Eastern has his 
foot oa earth, "but hit; head_ is in the psychical 
and spiritual realms and it is their atmosphere 
that affects his vision of the earth. He regards 
^ne •maxenih as Tac hrst fact oihy m appearance 
and not in reality matter is to him real onE' 
as a mould and opportuaitj" of spiritual being 
and the psychical region is au intermediary 
through which be can go hack from the physical 
to the spiritual truth. This it is that conditions 
his whole artistic method and makes him 
succeed best in proportion as he brings the 
spiritual and psychical truth to illuminate and 
modify the material form. If he were to take 
to oil paintiug and the third dimension, I 
imagine that he would still before long break 
out of the physical limitations and try to 
make the use of the third a bridge to a fourth 
and psychical or to a fifth and spiritual dimen- 
sion. That in fact seems to be very much what 
tie latest Western art itself is try-iug to do. 
But it docs not seem to mein some of its first 
. efforts to hate got voy high beyond the earth 
attraction. 


Old Gold-diggings in India. 

According to Commerce, Messrs. Johu 
Taylor and Sons are not quite hopeful or 
certain as to the likelihood of gold mining 
being conducted on a paying basis in 
Dhalbhum. It however adds : — 

On this point the shareholders of the companv 
may take heart of grace from the reeoUtctioa 
that the Kolar gold field was about to be 
abandoned, after a million pounds sterling had 
been spent upon it when Captain Plummer, 
recognising the importance of old workings’ 
planned what was known as Plummer’s In- 
cHiie in order to go beneath them to the depth 
of 309 feet. Below an ancient pit hc~struck,'a 
shoot of gold ore that turned out ctentually 
to be the richest in the tvorld. This shoot Las 
enabled the Aiysore Gold hlining Company, of 
which Messrs. John Taylor and Sons are the 
l^ondon agents, to pay dividends exceeding 100 
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percent, per annum for dm tv y eais, .Vs regards > 
the unknown folks w'ho delved for gold on 
^vlmt is now li.e Dalbhoora estate, it is 
jeraarkablc that there are no traditions among 
t-he -aboriginal tribes who Hyc in this locality, 
Mtbougli gold-washing is with them a tradb 
pional handicraft, which might .ser\ c as a guide 
t-o their uleivtity. The ancient ininers have 
jeft indications of their skill and enterprise ‘ 
pi uunicmus pits and galleries underground. ■ 
They left behind them when they went away— 
..vhirher went they stone imidcments, crucibles 
pf gmaaite. pesties and mortaj s. But w as it mere- 
ly' a people, or was it a nation, that has xiassed 
jiway r It is a tjuestion of considerable interest 
i-o the cthnoiogbt, ft is a mystery' over which 
|.ime has thrown an impenetrable vch ; a veil ‘ 
whicli, perhaps, no mortal hand will raise. 
'Fhis people, or this nation has perished without 
^ name. It has died, and, in dying, has left ‘ 
go sign. 

This is a tit subject for the anthropolo- 
gical and arch.'cological researchers of 
the Calcutta University. 

“India’s Hidden Wealth.” 

The articles with the above heading 
published in Commerce contain useful in- 
formation, We extract a few paragraphs. 

Coeoimiit-Shdl Buttoin,-~lVi 101 1 a demand 
sprang uti for cocoanui shells for export to 
Germany-, Lately-^ it has become knowm, that 
a most valuable fusel oil is obtained from the 
shells, and that after removing the fusel oil, the 
shells were subjected to a process which tough- 
ened the shell's and rendered them capable of 
being moulded into finished buttons of all kinds 
at a price which defied competition. The Great ' 
War has prevented the spread ofxhe industry, 
but why should not India utilize this waste' 
product for its own benefit ? Fusel oil is deemed^ 
csscurial for the manufacture of synthetic- 
rubber and for some explosives. 

Bcnnaa Scit.net. — h. German missionary at-' 
tached to the Basel Mission in Calicut {Mala- , 
bar) noticed the strong verbena-like odour ot 
certain species of elephant grass common ’ in.the . 
forests of the Tfest Coast. Samples of this 
lemon-scented grass were sent to Geiniany 
and the chemists there devised au easy method 
of distilHug a scented oil from the elephant 
grass. 

^ Oil ofCitrone/Ze— There are, I believe, eighteen 

different kinds of elephant grass Four of these 
are lemon-scented, that is oa bmising theleaves, 
a strong odour of lemon is obscrvedr.'Tt is^ from 
_^these that the oil of citroneUc, so much in dc- 
. maud by the perfumer, is distilled.In my wander- 
ings in the Terai 1 have frequently staved ofi 
thirst by chewing a blade of lemon grass. Why 
not atilizc this leaf of the {orestef ior the nianu- , 
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(actnre of an essential oil that commands a 
ready market ? 1 am told that tht distilling 
apparatus costs but a few rupees and is readily 
manipulated by any_ intelligent Indian. No 
central manufactory' is hecessary, but hundreds 
of these stills, wherever lemon grass is available, 
would give profitable employment to many 
and also serve to keep down, tiis growth of 
grass that is so tronblesome to the forester. 
^^essrs. Koder and Co , a Jewish firm in British 
Cochin, can supply samples of the oil and give 
information as to its manufacture and the best 
markets for its sale. 


Obstructed Drainage and Physical 
' ’ Degeneration. 

By citing many facts and quoting the 
opinions of many anthorities, Mr. 
Pramatha Nath Bose (shows ^In the 
Hincliisian Review that obstructed drain- 
age, water-logging, and high level of sub- 
soil water, caused by railways and canals 
are responsible for the spread of malarious 
fever. There are several ways in which 
railways tend to obstruct drainage. 


Fnsr. The tremendous pressure exerted by the 
trains on the high embankments over which” they 
run, convert these into practically irapemdous 
Avails through which water cannot percolate. 

Secondly, _ The “borrow pits” on either side 
of the majority of the railway lines are cony'crted 
into pestilential pools frequently choked with 
weeds. 

To show wh.at physical degeneracy is 
caused by malaria, Mr. Bose quotes the 
follovring passage from the Census Report 
of 1911; ; 

“Tear by year fever is, silently at work. 
Plague slab’s its thousands, fever its ten thou- 
sands. Not only does it diminish the popula- 
tion by death, but it reduces tbe vitality of the 
survivors, saps their vigour and fecundity 
and either interrupts the even tenour, or hinders 
the development of cotmncrce and industry. 
A leading cause of poverty— and of many other 
disagreeables in a great part of Bpngal-^i.s the 
prevalence of malaria. For a physical explana- 
tion of tbe 'Bengali lack of energy malaria would 
count high.’’ 
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? Power over Fire, 

V 

, Mr. Reginald B. Span w'ritcs in Chaw- 
hem* Journal : — 

Dr. Boissatic, in liis work on T ourdcs', tells how 
Dr. Dozoas s.iw Bernadette, the ‘Scercss of Lourdes', 
hold her h.inds in a fl.amc for fifteen minutes without 
the slkhtest pain or sairching ? nor did the fire mark 
the flesh m any w.Ay. He took .an exact record of the 
time by his watch." This miracle is known at l.ourdes 
.IS 'Le Miracle du Cierge’ Mr. Daniel Dunglas Home, 
the famous Scottish medium, one of the gre.atest 
wonder-workers of modern times, who was an .adept in 
many waj-s whom m.agic is concerned, possessed this 
power ol alerting the n.attiral consequences of fire on 
material sub.iahcts. His remarkable espenments in 
power 01 cr fire were witniMcd by manv well-known 
people, amongst whom were Sir VVilham Crookes 
( the eminent scientist, .and late Pres'dent of the Rov.al 
Society), S. C. fl.all ( writer and Lecturer), Ur. 
Rol'crt Ch.ambcrs ( the wcll-Lnowaa /jV/.vmVar, and 
!■ i.a nt founder of the firm of W. ,ind R. CK-irabors), the 
Jlarl of Dunf.wcn, and t.ord Crawford .v'd fkilcarrcs. 
At many meetings were these exhibitions of power 
over fire m.anifesttsl bv hfr ffomc — generally .at the 
houses of hi*-- fr>cnds-»“and no prqvifatton whatever 


a. 

was necessary, nor were .any chomic-als or drugs re- 
sorted to to render the opcr.ator immune,' Homo 
.always claiming that the protecting agency was 
psychical, or spiritual. 

The following is a t 3 ’pical instance. 

On the pth of Mav 1S71, at the houM of Sir 
William Crookes, F.RS., Homcg.avca '•peci.al exhibi- 
tion for the benefit of the grc.at scient'sts, who h.ad 
proclaimed his intention of giving the matter :t 
thorough scentific mvestTg.ation, m the presence of the 
most expert and reliable witnes>-es, .amongst whom 
vverc Dr. Wilkinson, hfeisrx S. C, Hall .and H, 
jrncken, the F-arl of Cm .v ford, and f ord Dunr.aien, 

Home’s hands wvre fit«t carefully cx.amrncd by Sir 
W. Crookes, who was perfertly' *• itisficd tfi.al they h.ad 
not l)ccn ihemjcally ‘prcixared f then, .1 Large .and 
blaring iirtt h-avlng been made up, ITorai* without the 
slightest hesitation, plunged h's hands into the centre 
of It, and .after holding them there for A few- nuimtnt,, 
began to n r the rc»l-bct coals until his Land- -.ere vvcl! 
into tj’c holiest nart .anef lht)_ flames rd,e.i his 
He then seTtcicd a red-l.ot piece of c n) .as large as an 
orange, -nnil .almost .jndosmg li in hL bare hinds, 
blew into ti c small faro.acV thus form'ri aotil it wus 
wh to Lot (ri.e a bfaefcanith’s fire) and htth- flames 
fl-rk'xred over .md I'cked hri fingers, . 
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tjjfn.nE; into ilw ctfstri cf tr e sjriiup of .’..tnr'sc , i> 
extended fcs >)ar.di for them al! te examire cIjScU. 
and exclairriea in a vo-ce of rapt re.'erercc, ‘I-, nal God 
good ^ Are not His ia.i-!. v.ondcrful 1 

Home then liandcd red-hot coals to some of tho’'c 
presentj promising them immunity from scorching, 
and none of them was burned. This feat of handmg 
on the ‘p°"^ others did not, hov.-c.ver, 

dvwvs succeed, as Mr. Andrevc Lang rehated an 
instice of a friend of his, a dergj n.an, -..hose hand 
-vi,as badly blistered after re-celvlng a rcd-l\ot coal from 
Home. Probably on that rcc.asion the 'conditions' 
were not good, .and consequentK the 'pav.eP was 
inefficient : or the fault in£} h-ne lam n the mental 
attitude of the clergyanan, .at the back of whose ^ mind 
there prob<ably existed the id^a of 'deabolical agency’. 

Home concluded that iiue.-c by wkins h.andkcr- 
chiefs from those present and vi-rapping red-hot cuals 
in the.ai. On be.ng t\.amined afterwards the hand- 
kerchiefs shoT.ed not the dightest sign of burning or 
scorching. St William Crookes took them at once 
into h‘.^ laboratory In the .adjoining ap.artment, and 
.alter carefully testing them, found that 'they hr.d not 
been chemkcaily precared to resist the* act'on of fire.' 

The instance- of Mr. Homo taking ‘■oxc b!a?ing 
coals from a nre, placing them on the he.ad of Mr 
S. C. Hall, and drawing that gentlam.an’s long 'ilvcry 
Jocks over them is aery well know.-., but may bear brief 
repetit’on here. Mr. Hall was seated near the fire, 
and was nnasvare of Home's intention, until he heard 
him say, 'Keep perfectly still, and don’t be afraid ; it 
won't hurt you.’ Home then placed some red-hot coals 
he had just p'xked from the centre of the fire on the 
CTow-n of the old gentleman's head, and quickly coscr- 
ed them with the bng gray hair. Not a ha'j- was 
singed, nor was there any trace of scorching, and all 
that Mr. Hall fell was a pleasant sense of v.-mmth. 

The -tvriter says that though ‘power 
over fire’ is exceedingly rare amongst 
Western nations, it is not so amongst the 
- natives of those countries which have not 
come under the control or influence of 
European civilisation. “The Fijians, the 
iMaoris, the Hindoos, -the Malays, the 
natives of Polynesia, and the less civilised 
Japanese are all acquainted with the 
‘power over fire’, which forms one of their 
religious rites.” 


The Red Indians of North .\merica, when in thd 
nnmitive natural state, were experts in this line, bu 
they have long s'mee lc=t all thtir old powers am 

close to nature, full' 
c^.«inl of its occult powers, and acquiring somewha 
Of those powers in t'neir own natures. It v.-as a com 
mjin occurrence for these men to walk on red-ho 
ston« and pass naked through fiery furnaces withou 
m^UKtmg any sign of pain, or indeed being bumei 
j tte fire, yen old chirf once told him that the secre 
stoic.5m, or indifference to pain, o 
w’.., we iffy iff ft peculiar inental conditioi 

At practice, could behroughl to a higi 

s^sation lyii. 

^ he brain, it IS the brain, therefore, which must b 


nu Ui .inniil tt-e 'en .itiuh oi p .ifi, .m.rf thr cin L;- 
dune Uy a certrun inv"t:iS pra-'c ' know n udi ^ the 
'.'idipU'. When til’s condit'on wris 'nduced, ted-hot 
irons could he applied to the h)dy tvilhotfl any un- 
pleasant sensatio.n being jiicduccd- The frux of the 
adept at such times took on a stone-likc rigidity, due to 
the absence of li.'e .ind ft.el.ng sn tlx- bram. 

Mr. Spall has brought together m his 
article much Information relating to the 
subject from various sources, some of which 
is reproduced below ; > 

In tise Jonnoil bj litc Ptnjhtsijn Society {Wdlirg- 
lon, New Zealand, March" tSpq) Cclond Gudgeon, 
British Rcddenlfil Rarotong.a, gn&> an account of a 
l-'.re-Walking ceremony which took place amongst the 
natives ot ftarutonga, and in which he and three other 
Englishmen pajtTip.atLd. The pcrfor.mance cottsisted * 
in w-.dking tlirough an 'oven', over a number of Sot 
Stones (tv.ch.e feet in dia.metcr ) v.hich had been heated 
for hours m a fur.mcc. The distance to be traversed ^ 
wvis twe.ntv feet, and it I-avd to be done barefootcA " 
The fum.'.re w.is lighted ..t 5 A.M. iin the 20th Januax)’, 
and at j f.M. the ,'o/iioigvi ( or priex't") told Colonel , 
G-udgc.jn tint ev aw thing was ready for the ceremonj. 
and they acfordmgly proceeded to thr oven. _ Tht- 
ichuti^a p.nii h.s iausrn (pupil) began by cEnnfing is 
short invocation . then the priest took a firanch of tht 
ti-tree shrub .and ‘•truc’ic the edge of t'ne oven tfirffi 
limes, and, followed by his pupil, dekberately stepped, 
bare-footed on to the scorching stones and vvatkefl, 
slowly across. The two men the.n walked l«ck again. 
The toj.nr.go ne-xt approached the Englishmen, and 
handing the ti-tree branch which he carried (like a - 
magidan’s^wand ) to Mr. Goodwin, said shortly,’! hand 
my- mwa [powerjover to you jlead your friends across. 
They did not 'half like’ it, but could not show the "hite 
feather before the natives, so sat down and took off 
their boots and socks, and otherw'ise prepared thenw 
selves for a 'hot reception’. Mr. Goodvvin, armed vv.th 
the magic ti-branch, led the wav , followed by Colonel^ 
Gudgeon, Dr. George Craig, and Dr. William Craig. . 
They stepped out boldly — though Colonel Gudgeon 
had cons’derablc qualms, a.s the soles of his feet 
^ particularly tender. They all got across safe ana 
uninjured except Dr. W, Craig, who d.sQbeyx:d one of ' 
the injunctions, and' (like Lot’s wife i looked behind 
him. He was badly burned, and was laid up for a 
long time after. Colonel Gudgeon, in speaking of this' 
experience, stated . ‘1 can hardly give you my sensa- - 
lions, but I can say this, that I knev, qu.te wmll I was 
walking on red-hot stones and could fee! the heat, yet 
1 Was not fa-umed. I felt something resembling slight 
electric shocks both at the time and afterwards, but 
that is all.' To test the heat of the stones, half-an- 
hour afterwards Colonel Gudgeon threw a branch - on 
to rhem, and in a few seconds it caught fire. Later on 
two hundred natives (who had been given t!ie"’power’ ) 
walked across with bare feet, and not one was burned, 
though the stones were still intensely- hot. 

Interesting Accounts of the Fire-Walking ceremony 
are given in hir. Basil Thompson’s South Sea Yearns r ^ 
and m Tlu: Transactions of the l\crji Zealand Institute, *( 
vol, xxM., there 'is a remarkable acco-ant of a Fiji Fire- . 
Wiling ceremony fay Dr. T. M. Hocken P. i.’s., 
whidi was read by him before the Institute of Otago . 
>n May 1898. The performance which took. place on 
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the tropical island of Fip, was witnessed by Dr. 
and hirs. Hockcn, Dr. Colquhoun, and the lion. 
Mr. A. Duncan ( a member of the Fqian legislature ). 

A native magistrate named Jonathan, on being 
questioned about the_ matter by Mr. Walter Carew 
the English stipendiary magistrate at Fiji, stated, 
that he had done fire-walking, ' but had no idea how 
it was effected, and tliat he never felt an}' heat. 
Mr. Carew considers that faith in an extraordinary 
degree has some sort of magical influence over the 
fire-walker. In the Polymstan Journal it is stated 
that an English woman — Lady Thurston — laid her 
handkerchief on the shoulder of one of the fire-walkers. 
It was there only a moment or two before being 
withdrawn by means of a long stick, but it was 
scorched through. On another occasion an Knghsli 
magistrate, who was looking on, threw a handkerchief 
on to one of the stones in the oven just as the first 
of the native performers was stepping in. The native 
proceeded unscathed, but the handkercliief was burned 
before the last man had crossed the pit — and yet they 
stepped on or over it. 

■fVio'Kigrwpb's of dve Fvee. cflscwvciwy vw tba Sowdv 
Sea Islands have been taken by Lieutenant Morne of 
the French Navy. Miss Tenira Henry, n resident 
of Honolulu, in a letter to The Polynesian Society's 
Journal stated that her sister and her sister’s child 
walked over the hot stones at a Fire ceremony in the 
Uum-Ti ( an account of which was published in that 
journal, vol. li., p. io 3 ). 

The Prince of Wied, in his work Reiss in das 
innere Nordamerika ( Coblenz, 1839 ), describes the 
Fire ceremony amongst the Red Indians of the Fat 
West, as he had himself witnessed it in the early 
times of American settlement. 

In India and Japan the secret of 'power over 
fire' has been preserved in certain families ( being 
handed down from father to son ) through many gene- 
rations. In the nineteenth century there was a family 
of this kind in Spain which possessed the power of 
walking through fire uninjured. 

In Les Annales des Sciences Psychiqnes for July 
1899 there is a paper by _Dr. Pascal, entitled 'Les 
Dompteurs du Feu’, m which he describes the Fire 
ceremony as he had seen it at Benares, India, fn 
October 1S98 and February 1899. The performance was 
of the nature of a religious rite, as prayers were 
uttered and ^holy water was used. The natives passed 
over red-hot stones above a fiery furnace. On one 
occasion ( in February iSgg > three of the Hindoos 
came into collision through one of the stones giving 
way, and they fell into the fire, but came out unharmed 
—-not even their garments being singed. 

According to the writer, ^ . 

Fire-walking originated in India, and is an extreme- 
ly ancient rite. A case is recorded in the Tdndya 
Brdhmana of tiie_ Sdlnaveda, of two Brahmin priests 
who exhibited their superior sanctity by 'power over 
fire’, and walked tlirough fiery furnaces without 
being burned or Iiaving a hair singed.. That story 
dates back to Soo B.C. There are still earlier records 
th.an that In India, probably surpassing in antiquity 
the Bible narrative of Sliadrach, Mcshach, and 
Abednego, , 


Contact Between Chinese and 
Japanese Students. 

Intci'-racial and international friendship 
and good will may be better promoted by 
peoples themselves than by their govern- 
ments and officials. From this point of 
mew, it is ^nite true, as the AiJiv Republic 
of New York notes, that one encouraging 
development in the Far East is the new 
contact between the young students of 
China and Japan. 

For years the militarists of the two countries 
have worked in partnership ; now the students 
ask their turn. At the end of last year tvyo 
imdergraduates of the University of Tokyo went 
to China and addressed a mass meeting of 
Chinese students at Shanghai. This did^noi 
suit the local Japanese authorities. They 
advised their government to keep its students.” 
home. The government acted on the advice. It 
ius true ted every university in Japan to forbid the 
sending of delegations into China. Recently, 
however, the Chinese students have themselves 
gone visiting. Five of them have come from the 
University of Peking to Tokyo, to exchange 
opinions with the young leaders of Japan'. 

Professor Sakuzo Yoshino of the Uni- 
versity of Tokyo gives an account of these 
student conferences in a Japanese journal 
named Chud-Koron. 

The best hope of peace and progress in the 
Far East is a rapprochement of the liberal forces 
in China and Japan, however impotent they 
now maybe ia the latter country, and for such a 
rapprochement Dr. Yoshino pleads. “The well- 
wishers of the two nations .... cannot attain 
their ends because of the perverted relations 
existing between the militarists of the two 
countries. The result is the recurrence of the 
violent anti-Japanese movement .... It is most 
urgent that a real understanding should be 
restored, and the only means to attain this end 
is to build up the movement which is now only 
beginning— and that is the understanding of the 
students of the two nations.” 

Bertrand Russell on Soviet Russia. 

Bertrand Russell's articles on Soviet 
Russia, published by the Naiion, have 
given rise to some controversy. . The New 
lieptihlic considers them extraordinarily 
interesting from two angles— as they 
throw light on RusseU and as they throw , 
light on Russia. - f 

They reveal Mr. Russell as an unimpeachably . 
candid human being. They reveal Russia as a 
coimtry governed by a^war dictatorship consist- 
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ing of two factions— one tending towards 
Bonapartisnij the other tending towards a 
radical amendment of the original communist 
theory. The articles show further that the 
Eonapartist faction thrives on war, and they 
prophesy that the evolutionist element would 
ihriie on peace. They point out that the 
government of Hussia is not democratic and 
that there is privilege, corruption, bureaucracy 
and militarism. They sho .v also the immense 
danger to the world which would come from 
the imitation of Bolshevism by the socialist 
and labor parties of other countries. Thev 
argue that the Third International thrives on 
mtervenrion, "war, blockade, and censorship, 
^ic articles themselves illustrate the immense 
eSi^i of permitting a convinced and sincere 
radical to _ disillusionize himself bv seeing Russia 
Through his own eyes. 

In the opinion of t/ie Keix' Republic there 
is nothing surprising or novel about this. 
So far that paper is able to judge, Mr. 
Russell’s picture of Russia coincides with 
its own. 


ptc-siipposes a gregariousues 
which .lumau heiags do not possess ; it invol\ & 
a degree of centralization and of social contro 
v^hich are inevitably destructive of liberty • r 
proposes a social organization that is altogethc 
tooolSciousand all-pervadmgfor the develoo 
mentpfmvention and entemrise. ntid fn-r 


Oi .ane-Q'. eiommunism strikes t 
^ a dreary ideal, could it he cstah’ushed, an 
for our part we look forward to an entire! 
different line oi progress Vfe loot forvrard t 
aa mousing socialization of industiy, but t 
da few industries. W 

aggrandized economi 
OI Es. better social equil 
parallel t 

V ‘^liecks upon each other r 

_ i,olantary co-operarioi 
participation in maiiaacment.^rt i-i, 
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of activity depend. 

^te LoisbeviK method of estaDb'siiin<T m 
"niimjEiu through a temporarv dictatorshin nf 
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Domestic Servants’ Bights 
in Austria. 

The Living Age vmtes that Austria has 
recently passed a law regulating the work- 
ing conditions of domestic servants in 
tow-ns of more than five thousand popu- 
lation. 

Among the principal provisions of this law 
is one requiring that a maidservant of sixteen 
years of age or over shall have a minimum of 
nine hours of uninterrupted rest our of each 
twenty-four, ilaidservanfs of less than sixteen 
years of age shall have eleven hours’ rest. The 
only exceptions are in case of illness in the 
employer’s femily,^ Th^ are to have eight 
hours’ rest in addition either on Sundays or 
on some other day of the week to be agreed 
upon. Servants are to have eight days’ vaca- 
tion ^ch year at full _ pay, plus one-half 
month’s pay additional in compensation for 
their food and lodging. .After two years’ employ- 
ment in the same family a servant is entitled 
to fourteen, days’ vacation with one month’s 
pay and additional allowance in lieu of subsis- 
tence during that period. After five years the 
annual vacation becomes three w'eeks at full 
pay with & month and a ha¥ additional sal^. 
This -^ditional salary must be paid before the 
vacation begins. Servants are not obligated 
Y> accompany the families of their employers 
from the country to the city or the city to 
the country. 

Both masters and servants would gain 
by some such law in India. 


Liquor Laws in Europe. 

Many other countries besides the United 
States of America have either abolished or 
curt^ed the liquor traffic. The Living Age 
tells its readers : 

In 1907 and^ 190S the Pinnish Parliament 
adopted a prohibition law which was approved 
by a rtffcrenduin to the people, but was pre- 
vented from going into effect bv the Russian 
Oovrampt.^ lainiediately after the country 
attmned its_ independence the law- was reenacted 
and went into forte last summer. It prohibits 
tne_ manufacture, importation or sale of intoxi- 
cating ^liquors containing more than two per 
c^t OI alcohol, and provides no compensa- 
tion for manufacturers and dealers previously 
vngaged in the business. 

Belgium has prohibited since last September 
tbesa-e of distaied liquors in bars, hotels, 
restauKiats, and other public places, for con- 
sumption on the spot. Biquors can still he 
DQugutm Imuted quantities at licensed houses 
Jor consumption at home. However, the law 
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provides for gradually decreasing the number 
of licensed houses and increasing their fees. 

, Norway, which passed restrictive laws in 
1916 and 1917, adopted a plebiscite last 
October forbidding the manufacture or sale of 
distilled^ liquours. This law has not gone com- 
pletely into operation on account of the pro- 
tests of certain foreign powers interested in 
the licnior trade, especially Frauce. 

Italy and some of the Swiss cantons have 
rccentl 3 ' adopted law's limiting the number of 
licensed houses in proportion to the population 
and in Sweden and Denmark legislation has 
been enacted confining the alcoholic content 
of intoxicating liquors within certain prescribed 
percentages. 

In India, though drinkers and dntnk- 
ards are to be found among the followers 
of all the principal religions, the religious 
books of the vast majority condemn the 
use of intoxicating drinks. Yet we are far 
from prohibition. 

Japan and Siberia. 

The Japan Weekly Chronicle, an Angio- 
Japanese paper published at Kobe, sum* 
marsics Japan’s military activity in Siberia 
as 

The military occupation of a friendly cotm- 
try, the disarmament of its forces, the dcstruc* 
tion of its communications, the killing of 
those who resist, the imprisonment of those 
who surrender, and the hoisting of foreign 
flags on its^ public buildings. This is the 
result of an intervention undertaken for purely 
pacific purposes and without the slightest 
intention of interfering with the self-govern- 
ment of the country. Thus have we established 
public right, made the world safe for democracy, 
laid sure and firm the principle of self-deter- 
fninatipn, abolished the old diplomacy, dethron- 
ed militarism, and the peaceful settlement of 
international disputes I 

The {\sian Review, howev'er, denies 
that Japanese activity in Siberia has been 
on the whole, such as to deserve condem- 
nation. The editor of tliat well informed 
and ably conducted Japanese monthly 
writes : 

“When at the earnest request of the Allied 
and .\ssociated_ Powers Japan despatched her 
troops to Siberia in the teeth of the unanimous 
opposition of the whole Japaneae_ nation, she 
was charged with harboimug ambitious designs 
on Russia.’' 

Dr. B. Uyehara, M. F. wrrites in the 
same review : — 


Japan desires a hasty restoration of order 
in Siberia. Japan has despatched her troops 
to Siberia not only with the object ol rescumg 
Check Slovacks, but with the desire that 
order in that region may be speedily restored. 
Siberia being adjacent to Japanese territory, 
disturbances in that region are likely to en- 
danger her 'own national existence. Japan 
has never sent her army to Siberia with terri- 
torial ambition. However great her popula- 
tion may be, should her productive industries 
be folly developed, she would experience no 
difficulty in supporting and developing her 
people. 

Three Views of the League 
of Nations. 

Wiitlng in the Swiss Liberal Republican 
Daily Nette Zurcher Zeltung , ' Dr. Alfred 
H. Freid holds that the League of Nations 
is an ethical institution. Says he in part : 

It is only too obvious that a League of 
Nations which is still taking its first toddling 
steps cannot immediately surmount obstacles 
which are in fact a legacy of trouble from the 
very powers which gave it being. It justifies 
its existence at first merely by living. The 
present chaos docs not prove that the mstitu- 
tion is worthless, but rather that it is necessary. 
That chaos thus becomes, in a sense, a guaran- 
ty for its future existence and development. 

He adds : 

The League of Nations is not endangered 
by the present discouraging political situation. 
Such an opinion seems to me to be based on the 
erroneous idea that it is the duty of the League 
to employ force to suppress the prevailing inter- 
national anarchy which is the legitimate oufr 
come and result of the World War. Such a 
conception is begotten, of old ideas which are 
directly antagonistic to the ideal which inspires 
a League of Nations. You cannot erect a super- 
state on a foundation of blood andiron. We 
hear from all sides the demand that the League 
of Nations should have an armed forci^that it 
should organize an international police. This 
is asking for something which contradicts tlie 
very character of the League. It is true that 
such au organization must have executive 
authority ; but such authority will be the last 
stone of a superstructure for which wc are to- 
day only laymg the foundation. 

His conclusion is : 

We must teach ourselves to legard the 
Lea'nie as a moral institution. But moral 
authority is more difficult to procure than arms 
and munitions, It can be acquired only with 
time and expenence. 

.V League of Nations will in time develop this 
moral authority if it concentrates its elforts 
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tipon Ouiltiliio ^ iiTSt£Kl of bupcr-atow 
iisicl V. ill i^vrirc gs g ^uiuc for gH 

>ts Gctloo?- It sboolti cndca^-or to be aa un- 
bia-vi-d lielper, tncdiaton and coimbcUer for all 
the blcsdiUft and opprcfted peoples of the world. 
The latter icait be taogbt to trust it as a 
fcouree of hope and iAnipatiiy, as an indi-.sdual 
u-ii'ti. a i*k:i'.ed pLj-sIdaa. Its antboriiy mast 
'/row oat of gratitude, of a mediation that is 
not Lomp:'.hory but Jic-aliag. When mankind 
lia- a'.q«jr!.d the habit of rtgarding a League of 
Katious jn tbisliyiit, \se shall be ia=s skeptical 
an to it' tsUsmatc iuceo'‘ We sbr-U discover 
that it pcisS-ssns a pon cr which will enable it to 
o’.^rtomc obstacles which notv teem insuper- 
n:Je. Ti.at i/owur is the power of an ideal, not 
of at armed poii.c. 

,\ s-ecoud t'icv.' is that of Alarcclino 
liouiingn. who calls the League a futile 
and iterile thing, ia El SoduHnta, a 
Liatirid daily. lie writes 

Ike laiac'Ut; of Nations CniL iLntlf unable to 
deal will’, tlie f.rst serioim problem seferred to 
ii lhat is liie problem of the war ia Persia, 
'lla Jat'.vr eountty joined thi^ i^rgiie in the 
IkIiJ llmt it would deal with measures of this 
Lind and 3ur- appealed tor its assistance. The 
League m •.oletjui cojime! has iiucstigattd, dcli- 
bafatuL aaii then faiLd to do Jinyihing. Like 
PonU’JS Pilate ill the trial of jesaslt has w.tslj* 
tdiis hand'e of its duty. 

^das cliita: of ti.e Covenant, ia accordance 
tail. v.iiicU thi League iho.sld have acted, is 
p, r LmI- Pcii at j,s a lusu’ubcr of the League 
cii Pation •, Ru-ii,i i> not. Stad; cast* are 
pio tided s>n in Artklc 17 of the Coicaunt, 
wLsch j.u} ■» diimiiUy. il.at in tasv oi a dtdercacc 
tc.o gfi-.tiTinviU*- of whom only one 
Lh f! lU'-iuber (>1 the ^the gut ..rantent 

t.ia'b is nui ,1 meaiUvU shall be Invited to a--tvisnc 


Bui that govenimcat would haYe_ beea quite _ 
justified in asking for formal recognition before 
It replied to the invitatioia Vfhat would have - 
been the attitude of the governments, hi the ' 
latter eventually r What would the reply of 
the League have beta if Russia had inquired j 
why it 'eras so eager of intervention in Persia, ■ 
when it had neglected any effort to intervene . 
in Poland ? Quite possibly, of course, some pure- 
ly catch answer might%ave been found to that 
inquiry'. But the real espSanation is quite 
dificrent. The fact is that the League of Na- ' 
tions is a creature without body, roots, or life, i 
The governments of to-day cannot help the _ 
lamgue of Xations because the}’_ ciinnot hdn , 
themselves, and the League of Nations is' a futile 
tiling because the governments which coinpo^ ’ 
it cannot lend it strength. The initial fault is 
that the League of Nations, like the whole 
Treaty' of Versailles, is an illusory' compound, of 
the very ideals and purposes vviiich caused the . 
world war. The loiague of Nations ought to be 
a federation ; it ought to have a democratic 
constitution ; it ought to represent a nnioii of 
peopks and not of governments.^ It ought to ,• 
employ first and loremqst ‘judieiai methods 
without forgetting for a single moment tliat its 
lirst duty is to respect the sovereignty of every 
government elected by its own cititeos, _ and 
that small states arc entitled to the same rights ' 
withia their own jurisdiction and territories as 
great stales. Tlie founders of the League have 
not been .ible to make these ideals prevail, and i 
therefore the League is not entitled to represent 
those sdealfc- 

The lliird view ih tiiat of the Spectatorf- 
tlie British coiiscrvatlYe weekly, which 
holds that it is necessary and that the 
Powers ought to S'Ceure its revision. It . 
asserts : 


lb,. <,bug..u ms ofa u.cmbei fn iLat jiarticular 




To hnr, ihv. e.-ise rif Persia and Russia is 

it. tiy cic.ii' one. 

, “'t'-* vaw voubl p->rfib3y LcUc,a'. It vna xl; 

VI *.».< Lt„5; K tva.'k ni.d JVrj.!.''. to 

Uj is’ Pis jcfmed 

t-wiy -w.r’b/i yi lb; L<.j.g,..^ v.cnbiL.,w'Lwa 
' "'i y fimmual, .'uid 
•» isi, yv 

5.V .,j' .. it 4:_ 11 .V \%h\ d'aS ji. not 

‘■•'U'kd in iUo. 
r tf uasb A, Lir''s. at ly- .k.a «a- 


rr'*”'’'*" -V' iVmv.. 3 ,r ,5 «,ji 

- r r .L’ L'.at,a 


OX n-* * tKAtx 
i.lUw irUi. <j^ih 


-s ‘tv "i* c b *" 


I « V ** t-4 

tu i -i ^ , 


, ah u-- 
-it. v.i r. 1,-3 „ 

- ' Uf. -i'li l-Wi ... 


li the world is to become sme for those who 
waul to fete the J rue fruits of civiliiatioa, some 
iorm o! league or p.ict, covenant or agrecuicai 
among the uatjons mast be secured. That 
agre-.-iutmi must pTcvenl fecourfe.e to war and, 
ivfcat is cYcn most deadly ihjin war, competi- 
tbf afnsawts.t, Ourr<n&c of ibe' uci'cs.'sity for 
difeArmsuncjit,^ or. at any rate, for keeping 
ar.n.iuu’cts within the strietest bounds l«sl -lltej 
tLouId t-r the undojiig of tjf, ah, is so strong 
that >.c v.di support fuj,. ttm! ei%rr org.utnU''' 
tto« ibat makii. ior the objo-is we haveiust 
have reoxeiJajjy vomt- to bold that 
iLr D! N.itioni as tt tluafiy purocsl . 

sj. In sniny ways, ok jitqntUet orgoiiouiti.'Jm, 
1 ! sms-, too h.gh, ♦« d h LhJy lo .-.iLUiif ter, 
l.-tth U -VO _a5,.Ofap1s,.h’' toy lUach too 
•pjivL.y. It ttg,,rdst jy.c t.i;jvsfiErjsvjare mow 
i.om iLit ft or was muHt 

.-u rygr.rj to, sL dku-ovtiui-'a..^ vi 

th- U 

JK, i'uj.tti •strtii ' 
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Bui though we feat' that the" faults ot cons- 
truction in -the League of Nations inai* be its 
undoing, we feel that cver^' elTort should be 
made to render it a success, and that it is our 
duty and the duty of everyone who feels with 
us, to support the League as* the only organiza- 
tion in being for doing what we desire. 

Germany Alive and Busy. 
Herbert- Kaufinjia describes Germany in 
the London Times as alive and busy. 

Her people are moldng roads, repairing 
telegraph and telephone systems, building 
houses, pushing production, and cultivating 
every inch of arable ground with an intensity 
that betokens unbroken morale and undetcrrccl 
resolve. 

The milliards for which the Supreme Council 
is inencctually reaching lie heaped along the 
roadside ready for eager shovels. They arc 
being transmuted into mortar aud moulded into 
bricks. I speak only' for the section I have 
personally visited. 

German bones are still well upholstered, 
and the common fare is more varied and nutri- 
tions than Italy’s or Japan's. Sundays and 
holidays arc marked by throngs of picnickers, 
by-lancs are crowded with bicycles and pleasure 
carts. Horses are numerous and, if anything, 
far too plump. 

The slopes of the Schwarz wald seem as 
tliickly timbered as ever, and every little copse 
is as trim as a public park. Thcie raa}- be a lack 
of metal, but it is not apparent on the telegraph 
poles. Germany has metal raoitgh and money 
enough to keep her communications in pre-war 
condition, whicli is more than can be said of 
.\merica or France or England. 

Nowhere did I encounter any aiiprccialion 
of the outer world’s attitude toward tlie 
German. 

There is no servility, no cringing; a strange 
dignity rather, and well-measured courtesy, as 
belits a people satisfied as to their status* aud 
worth. 

I saw grain everywhere, and in most excel- 
lent condition, plenty of poultry, and enough 
cabbages aud potatoes to promise bumper 
crops. 

One lyads of weak governments and potential 
revolutions, but there are no obtruding signs of 
mismanagement or national dissatisfaction. To 
me, Germany appeared alive, vital, aud pros- 
perous— neither repentant nor rcgretfuli - She is 
wasting no time in dotilcur'i or d.aydreams. 
Her head is clear aud soundly set upon her 
shoulders, 

Mrs, Sarojini Naidu Interviewed. 

The interview with Mrs. Sarojini Naidit 
published in Britain,, and India makes 


attractive and interesting reading. One 
of the questions she was asked was “What 
led you into pjolitics Her answer was 

“I think it is inevitable that oue should 
become iuterested in politics if one is a true 
Indian. The importance of Hindu-Mahom- 
medan unity appealed to me. That was the 
great problem that attracted me. I lived in a 
Mabommedan city, you sue ; and I had so many 
Mahomraedan friends. Very few Hindus have 
had such intimate relations with Mahommedans 
as T. fori have taken part in all their political 
and educational mOveraents. I have presided 
over their meetings— and even spoken at 
Mosques. Thar is the thing which counts most 
among men and women, especially men. The 
first political speech’! made was at a meeting of 
the Moslem League.” 

“Then you are drawn to the Mohammedans?” 

‘‘That is not exactly my point. I feel my 
special work to be to draw the two people 
together for I know them better than any other 
Hindu knows them.” 

Asked what results she had seen in 
India consequent upon aU the political 
and other agitation that has been carried 
on, she answered that during the past ten 
years she had seen the general waking up 
of India to the fact that “a nation can 
only evolve itself.” It is the realisation 
that flows from within that matters. 

Her opinion of the woman’s movement 
in India is embodied In the following 
paragraph- : 

“There is a great difference between now and 
ten 3-'cais ago. The women are more articulate. 
But the curious thing at present is the effort 
to make a difference in national life between the 
women and the men. Indian history does not 
show an^- record of women being kept out from 
anything they wanted to do. They have shared 
the national life, but not in the modern sense 
of public life, which is recent everywhere. The 
Indian woman hangs back because ot her con- 
servative nature, not because of auy antagon- 
ism to her. Sex disqualification is a Western 
difficulty, and we do not want to introduce 
t that into India. The women have ‘always had 
a very great responsibility in India in all 
matters. So it is a kind of chivalry with 
Indians that the women should have the 
franchise without coming out. to scuffle for it. 
it is a sacrilege when the goddess comes out 
into the markct-ifface !” 

She does not want women to mix in 
politics as they are now, "for politics are 
dirty,” 

“We want our women to stand for national 
ideals. But women must keep theii eje on 
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ti-Dlls life iie«> R Tcs frir,-. 5 ^ ^ust 
«£.k public gfe, Y.-Leu I take := pouca^ 

I feel it t<> &£ rit' Etr»*c£ to staui tor iccai^ 
asaiuccitgfe'- Partita /.fret tbt ana . 

io»c tbjj IJsa v/ili aP‘,aj 5 tafct giU^s:; 

'cat ideak v.iJ alr/ajs U ruitioaal. YTon^. 
It ill unify polititi. Ilieir teatperantiait T.nt 
drive tbsun into attscti, but “to parties. 
We ttast v/Oraeii to leaven public iiS:, to beep 
it imolatal/lT dea-u. Vie -wili -aot side T-'itb 
n&Ttj bat '^IH side v/ltb^ ideals._ YTe wS; dd. 
vritb tbo-e wbo are going is tbe rigbt ahecuot.. 
Ties w e adli not be cousd bj* eaj cos ventional 
iojaJtj# batbj'lojsitj to ideak.’' 

In cer opiaioa tie ideal deYcIcpraent of 
Icdia is to go along vrithont tlie Qovexn- 
jjient- 


“Xbat k to say— here ia an idisdf asi^cever 
mind the. G&'.erssient, tvhetber it is tbr_or 
agakst it. We do not Y/ant Bugiand to ghe 
arrogant helps but the tojsradsaHp ofcuiiurt. 
By greater ba 3 V. ledge of the calture, the art, 
poelty, phiiosophy and nteraiure of India shaii 
that cGssradeahip come sbcfuL It is toe soul 
toat vre laust understand — and that is true 
eomradetoip. Hoy? many Inov? our Scriptures 
and lr.OY? hov? our Istca are shaped by them ? 
Yet this E the only v/ay to understaiid ead: 
other/* 


The. Iasi qa&ttlDn tvdieb. the intert'ievrer 
ptJtto iilrs, liatGU v?a», “What do you 
fhm'k India has to offer England ?“ Mrs, 
liaidu answered softir : 

r ^ 


'FOR IvOVElIBBH. 1&20 

the Emted State of America Isegartmmt 
qC ^gcfuttlture T&c&ntlv placed on eihibstEon 
in WaHsingron specimens of edible pl^ts 
which the department has introdaced into 
that cc'intry and which have sow passed 
front the ezoerirnestal stage of emtinx 
to a permssc-nt poshios among Ame^^ 
Crops. The frEts and vegetables ezhtfetea 
ail of them grown in the United States 
at Goverms^t Stations, inelnded cassava 
root, dasheen tebers, 'tido shoots, pasiton 
faiit, white sapote fruttf cimjotes, ana 
a number of highh’ coloured and ertremcaj 
fragrant varieties of mango - ^ ^*The D^att- 
irent's activities in ertendisg the range , 
of crops must in the long ran be of entreme 
value,” 

Wireless Researcb. in ikdis. 

Upon completion of the research ^ 
which is being done in India by a, staFo: 
fecienrists in order to Snd means b( over- 
coming the meteorological obstaoleskri^ 
interfere with the proper v/otking of whp' i 
less telegraphy in India daring cert^ " 
Seasons of the year, there will be a great- _ 
entension of the w'ireless s^'stem in ^ 

couQcrj'.” Sovrrites the ScieatiSc Amcrlc ^-’ ! 


“I xhiuk India has sores Y,ondsri*ssl power 
to i^ilsailato -./orld-thought. yet retain her otva 
iediriduaiity, aud_gfv'e It tael: a=; a great vital 
gi't. At! toLugs ta all toe ^ages dropp^-cd into 
Itflia's ri'.er of life— so ir toe future she will 
tahe all the '.vorla guves and give it bax±, 
i^-an-sau^I by her spiritua! vision a-ud povrer 
and sanriCc^ India’s wonderfal pov/er is her 
p.ov.'« of.reaikation- ^That i= her mervAlous 
naagk i Y she losea that she tntght as weil be 
deaa, 

“Oniy^ +n undefsland India through her 
pOihLs is fat^. But because of the prescat 
tssueoflrauaitioa v?e mast ail ciaAc sacrifices. 
Ir^sikad t»f creatiag art and literature v,e aa 
ah unrrerted ia lAliticn, It is the same spirh; 
as Kahp every man a soldier when his countty 
i - XU danger—*^ arc we ah poIitLfar.s for the 
looinrst. But A will pass, our country v.'ili 
esnerge ; v.’c wull give her toes toe pov.-ers and 
treasares we heep A resdiness for her larger. 
Jailer day of irecdoaj,'' 

So be in 

i 

Hew Plant Poods in Amoriea. 

7 ht SiicatiSc American tef.ovts that 


“Pbe Aristocrat and Ms Work,”' 

Glenn Frank has some very clevatia ^ 
paragraphs on ‘‘The Aristocrat and 
Work” in the Century Magatine. 
should fimt understand what he means 1! <’ 
an aristocrat. ■« 

\Vhes toe Greeks built the Word, they joined 
the word arktai, jneaniag best, to toe word 
kiatla, mcixzbi^rtilci so that aristocracy-,ssYe 
when perrertefi, k tos rule of tos best. The 
ongmal aristowrat,. toerdbre, was accounted 
anstocratic not because of inherited privileges, 
cut necause of inhereat poY?e53. 

If vrepusb _our_sra.-iies. back to origins, Y?e 
..ua that nearly ail arktocraciea gained thrir 
P/s«ninax£ by Tlrtue of eapersor ^celknce is 
tee ^perforsracce of soine sociaiiy necessary 
work. The fatoer* of the. world's aristocracies 
have not been the pampered sons, but the 
puwenui seryan^o/fiockv.-, Yilsea later gene* 
ratjons of an aristocracy fi^ia to test content 
yrrin^anoesfr^ achieTemtat and idly to live on 
3C..mtedprivi!^e, toe “arktocracj'” A qacition 
toeyegiriiuatc butt of ridicule. It k 
OHiy v?nea hfe jj0.5 highly artsikial that 
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such perversious^ of aristocracy are accorded 
social rank. This is proved by the fact that 
when men, by Some stroke of fate or fortune, 
are taken out of the artificial life of a moderd 
city and thrown into the natural association 
and elemental environment of the'' wilderness 
or the frontier, the old credentials of aristocracy 
are demanded. There only the superior servant 
is recognized as superior. , 

The aristocracy that our disordered 
country, no less than America, sorely 
needs, the aristocracy that it is the busi- 
ness of liberal education to foster, is not 
a social caste, but an attitude of mind 
toward useful and necessary work. 

Hanford Henderson, in an illuminating essay 
on “The Aristocratic Spirit,” defines the spirit 
of the aristocrat as a_ disinterested love of ex- 
cellence, “To be an aristocrat,” he says, “one 
must be an unselfish devotee of excellence, and 
happily such devotees are found in every walk 
of life, from the humblest to the most exalted. 
To love excellence, not the appearance of ex;- 
cellence, and to love it disinterestedly, not for 
the sake of the loaves and the fishes— this is 
the whole creed of the aristocrat.” 

Traditional education has fostered this aristo- 
cratic love of excellence for its own sake in the 
arts and the sciences. Poets, painters, sculptors, 
philosophers, and the pioneering adventurers 
of the laboratory have been stimidated by tradi- 
tional education to bring to their work this 
aristocratic spirit. But it is in the doing of the 
ordinary work of the world that the aristo- 
cratic spirit is most greatly needed. Too fre- 
quently, so-called liberal education educates men 
away Aom instead of for the doing of the 
ordinary work of the world by which the race 
Is fed and clothed and sheltered." So-called 
liberal education has too often made for a 
pseudo-aristocracy of the arts and .the sciences 
and the professions, instead of a genuine aristo- 
cracy of good workmen in every field. 

' The “prosaic” work of the world cries 
aloud for^ workmen with the genuine aris- 
tocratic spirit, men who will be domina- 
ted in their work by a love of excellent 
performance. In an American story called 
“The Game of Light,” the author tells 
about a Jimmy Birch, unschooled and 
very middle class, whose job, w'as the 
installation of electric light fixtures. 

Jimmy had completed a job of lighting a big 
hall in which his employer’s daughter was to 
conduct a society bazaar, and the daughter, 
charmed by the way in which the tone of spring 
iunlight had been reproduced in the_ hall, had 
’nvoigled Jimmy into talking about _his work — 
:he putting in" of light fixtures. Jimmy's talk 
vas a superb illustration of the way in which 


' the spirit of the aristocrat , and the artist can 
be brought to the doing of the ordinary work 
that we are accustomed to regard as deadly 
prosaic. Here are a few random sentences from 
j/mmy ’s< discussion of his job in answer to the 
queries of the girl. 

He had ^aid, when it was suggested that 
there were greater opportunities for advance- 
ment in other departments of the lighting 
industry : “But I’ll stick to the lighting end. 
^ . . . because it 's a great field. Making night 
a mighty agreeable time for folks is ray game.” 

“What ’s the point of being a salesman of 
light ?” the girl asked. “Is it salesmanship ? 

that all ?” 

“No ! It is n’t all !” Jimmy countered. “It 
’g faith. It ’s a kind of religion. Anybody’s 
work should be ; I ’d quit it if 1 did n’t believe 
in electric light.” 

“You saw that work I 've^done for your 
bpzaar ?” he asked. 

“I told you,” she said, “it is lovely." 

Then J/mmy showed the idea that lay behind 
bis work. 

Those that come will have a better lime because 
of it, won’t they - It is spring sunlight, and I tell 
you spring sunlight is good for men and women. You 
don’t realize how much light affects life, do j-ou 2 
Houses lighted the wrong way hurt the souls of the 
people who live in ’em. IJIl bet I have put installa- 
tions in people’s private dining-rooms and parlors that 
have prevented dnorces, ... I 've put lights in the 
front parlor of a workman’s cottage that have kept 
his daughter off the streets ! . . . 1 can light a church 
so' that people wl! feel the place. ... I can light 
a school so evening classes can thtnk in it. 

® The Jimmy Birch of Mr. Child’s story was 
n<?t a college graduate, but the conception of 
a salesman of electric light and an installer of 
fijttures who can see running out from his job 
lilies of influence thrtt he believes touch the 
divorce record of the community, the morality 
of vvorking-raen’s daughters, the iutellectual 
quality of night schools, and the worship of the 
church, is the sort of conception that a liberally 
educated man ought to bring to every job. This 
is, of course, a highly idealized picture of a 
■workman. But an education that, even slightly, 
stinuilates this aristocratic attitude toward 
■work is the sort of education our democracy- 
needs. 


Georgian Negroes Deprived of 
Their Votes. 

The Japanese ICokusai service reports 
that before the Presidential Election Funds 
Investigation Committee in Congress 
Ml". Johnson, the representative of the 
Republican Negroes in Georgia, testified 
that 85 per cent of the Negroes in Georgia 
were forced to abandon their vote, arid 
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tliose who voted for republican candidates 
Yi’ere lynched. 

Japan's Neutral attitude in 
Chinese Strife. 

According to the Asian Review, the 
following statement, declaring a policy 
of strict neutrality and impartiality 
adopted in China by the Japanese Govern- 
ment has been issued by the Japanese 
Foreign Office : 

“Since the outbreak of disturbance in Ilanan, 
which had every promise of still further _ compli- 
cating tile political situation of China, the 
Japanese Government have maintained an 
attitude of strict neutrality and impartiality, 
v.’aming their officials and subjects resident in 
China against any action that might he taken 
for an interference in the politic^ strife. 

“As vas feared, the situation has now been 
a^grayated to a point wh-ere the provinces of 
northern China are threatened with the dire 
evils of militaxj’ disturbance, the results of which 
nohodj' can. foresee. .\s is customary m a 
situation hke the present, there have been set 
afloat rumors that a certain group of Chinese 
approached Japanese capitalists with a secret 
demand for tvar expenses, and more recently it 
has been alleged that the Japanese Government 
are covertly backing one faction against the 
other. These rumors concerning the part which 
Japan is wantonly represented to be taking in 
the development of the disturbances have given' 
rise to so much misunderstanding that it is even 


moreover, admonished by the Japimt'se Govern 
ment at the outset of the present disturbance to 
hate absolutdt nothing to do wilh_ the acti- 
vities of the army. These instructions have 
been faitli fully followed by these officers,” > 


Germans under Foreign Buie. 

The Asian Review writes 

We iu Japan were taught to believe, in th« 
early stages of the last war, that -Alsace-Lor- 
raine, the bone of contention between France 
and Germany, was the cause of the world-con 
llagration. The Peace of Versailles has restor 
ed this French irredenta wdth its 300, OOC 
French speaking men and women to the part/c 
But as all students of international politici 
are aware, it has created at least halfadozei 
new .Alsace-Lorraines throughout Europe. 

By the new dispensation, 1,500,000 Germans 
have been made over to France along with hei 
coveted districts, 1,600,000 Germans have tc 
live as imdesirable aliens in Poland, 3,600,OOC 
Germans have become subjects of Czecho-SIn 
vakia, 190,000 Germans have to bear the ycikt 
of Jugoslavia, and 2,000,000 Germans mj 
transferred to the kingdom of Roumania, 

In each of these arrangements the peoples 
and provinces have been “bartered about from 
sovereignty to sovereignty as if they were- mere 
patvns m a game.” And the nationalities affwtea 
( in the present instance, all of them Germans ) 
are painfully conscious of the violations OJ 
President Wilson’s grandiloquent speech on 
February 12, 1918. 


said that a conference or meeting is going to 
he held for the purpose of lodging a protest 
with the Japanese Go vernment. 

“The Japanese policy of non-interference and 
impartiality tow ard any internal feuds of China 
has on several occasions been declared. It may 
not, however, be amiss at the present moment 
to declare once more that that attitude of 
neutrality has not been and will not be changed, 
that the necessary instructions to that end 
have already been given to the civil and military 
officials in China and that the rumors and 
allegations above instanced are entirely 
groundless. 

^‘.As for the Japanese military officers who 
are in the employ of the Chinese Gov ernmeat for 
the purpose of training the Frontier Defence 
Army, nothing is farther from the truth than 
the imtrence -that the Japanese military au^or- 
ities arc, throagh_ that medium, interfering in 
the internal political disturbances of Chma 
These officers belonging to training schools 
which arc quitemdependeni from the Frontier 
Defence Army itsdf and are therefore shut out 
from a semblance of interference in the mobiliza- 
tion or .disposition .of that army, Thev -were. 


iJiTtisn Folicy about Palestine,' 

The same journal tells its readers : 

We read in Reuter’s London despatch ^ 
20th June last; “With regard to 
interests in Palestine, he ( Lord Curzon ) 
had there not only 
Traditional and religious interests, but 
^ an important strategic interest.',”' 
decoration, coming as it does from the lipso' 
no less an authority than the British jForeig® 

oecrpf'n'Ttr r zi r tt. _ _i.j. soiTr»_fV 


the British reactionaries had no other view 
pleading the cause of the Jews than to 
them a pa-wn in a game of intema-tional ch«= 
and secure a firm hold on Palestine i 2 -.,ordeJ 
to strengthen the defence of England’s shortesi 
^ea-xoute to Asia. The utterances of.'Lpri 
Curzon are mdeed ominous. If the policT 

tO^ ^'3hov.-ed bv England hr 

then the aspirations of' our ^Jewish ffiiendj 

in ^ materialize and their position7at leasi 
Thi^^- * hecome manifestedly worsv-^ 

-this is the situation. 
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Causes of China's sad Plight. 

People are apt to attribtite the cause 
of the present chaotic condition in China 
to the incapacity, of the officials at the 
helm of the affairs of state. They lay 
the blame at the latter’s door for all the 
troubles from which China is suffering, 
ignoring the firadamental factors which 
liave brought aboitt the critical situation 
there. Undoubtedly the government mus t 
shoulder the responsibility to a certain 
extent, but, in the opinion of the Asian 
Review, the chief drawbachs which prevent 
it from carrying out the desired reforms 
are the varioirs limitations under which it 
is compelled to act. 

Bveii in matters which are of purely domestic 
concern, China is denied the right to take 
necessary and legitimate action The powers 
interfere with the most trifling matters The 
consequence is that, on the one hand, the pres- 
tige and authority of the government are da- 
maged, and, on the other hand, internal strife 
takes a new lease of life. 

Recently theic was the case of the Chinese 
newspaper 17 Shili Pao of Peking. Some indis- 
creet comments detrimental to the interests of 
China appeared in it. The Police searched the 
office and seired some documents. They wanted 
to examine the editor, a Chinese gentleman. 
The latter apprehending arrest went to the 
Legation quarter and put up at a foreign hotel 
where, because of the disgraceful law of extra- 
territoriality, the arms of Chinese law cannot 
reach so easily. The matter, however, was not 
to end there. The American Legation came 


down upon the Chinese government with an 
emphatic protest for its unpardonable sm in 
searching the newspaper office without the 
previous consent of the American Minister, as 
the paper was owned by an .American corpora- 
tion. Similar cases involving nationals of other 
Powers very frequently happen in which the 
culprits who violate the Chinese law escape 
punishment under the cover of extraterritori.a- 
iity. 

Thus any papqr.can abuse, defame or threaten 
the government, or publish state secrets with 
impunity. The government, is utterly power- 
less to take any effective measures. The most 
it can do is to appeal to the good sense of the 
diplomatic representatives of the Powers. In 
such instances, however, miscarriage of justice 
usually occurs and the offenders go scotfree. 

Under these circumstances, it is impossible 
for the Chinese government, hindered, as it is 
at ever}' step in the exercise of its proper func- 
tion, to unify the qonntty and bring order out 
of chaos. For the deplorable state of affairs in 
China, the Powers are mostly, if not chiefly, 
responsible. So long as they follow their old 
tactics, China can never stand on, her own legs. 

A Correction. —Vi ith reference to out 
note on distress in flooded areas in our 
last issue, p. 463, Mr. Anil P. Som writes 
from Jamshedpur that the distress cau.sed 
in Jamshedpur by flood in August last 
“was small and insignificant, compared to 
happenings in the other flood-stricken 
areas.” “To the best of our knowledge, 
there is now no case of outstanding dis- 
tress on account of the flood.” 
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* Swift eyes are turning 
Unto these shimmering islands, 

Eyes that venture afar. 

Look long, look earnestly. 

Until the sun be set ; 

Look through the rain of star on star 
Down all the depth of night ; 

Look through the laughter of the sea 
That leaps the golden spears of light 
At sunrise from dim cavern halls, 
And winnowed into spindrift falls 
Back to profundity. 

Look long, until your eyes are bright 
And tremulous with wonder, — yet 
Not your the deeper sight, 

A 


Not yours 

The vision of all that endures 
Through onrush, victory and dismay 
To the world’s eventide. 

For ye shall traverse a strange land 
Where is no beauty, no desire, 

And ye shall p.ass through surging fire 
Ere ye may ever understand 
Whereunto they who guard this way 
Have lived and fought and died. 


O eyes that venture far, look long and 

deeply 

Unto these starry isles, 

E. E. SPCtGHT. 
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NOTES 


New Zealand and Fiji. 


The Governmeut of India has decided 
that the Report of the Goveinor of Fiji 
concerning the disti:rbances in rebniary 
and March was so full, that no farther 
enquiry "was needed. It should be noticed 
that the GoTemor’s Report entirely exon- 
erated ofncials and contained only the very 
mild statement that, if the C. S. R. Co. 
had increased their payments for the sugar 
labour and the sugarcane earlier, a strike 
might have been avoided. It contained no 
statement at all concerning the iniquity 
ofheaping up colossal profits, year after 
year, w/ix/e many of the Indian labourers 
trere on the point of stax^ation. 


The ‘Round Table' is an Imperialist 
Quarterly, published in London, and it 
contains Reports each quarter from highly 
responsible authorities in Australia, New 
l^aland, Canada and South Africa, The 
New Zealand authority is a strong imper- 
ialist, living in New' Zealand ifc^lf. His 
account of -^e imformation that has 
reached him is of great interest, in the 
light of tlie dedsion of Sir George Barnes 
and the Viceroy of India to dose the whole 
marten In this note, I shall quote onlv a 
few salient passages, rdating to a visit of 
forty-four members of the New Zealand 
Parliament, under the Chairmanship of 
Sir James Allen, the Minister for Defence. 
They came to Fiji, verv shortlv after the 
disrarbances. The ‘Round TabP autfaoritv 
writes asTollows : 

^ ^ Zealand 

from Ancktnd. 


^ itiuuiu biriKcs e sent a liovem 

‘¥ of Sir James ^ 

members ot the partv made’ indeoer.den 
among the Indians ^ to the ca^^f ih 

' tV', I .1 ^ ground .that the Nm 

pool : {g 3 a r.ght to knov, boti. <des of & 


question, seeing tlsat our aid had been Invoked (ne. 
ih'taty tnd. — C. !■- A. ). . 

“The strike began with the workers of the Kos! 
Board, who objected to hating to work nine Imup: 

day instead of eight it spread to the munxipa 
labourers, Government employees, and doitieslteser 
vants, — the central demand being for 5 s._a day. Th 
Indian women vinre cspeciallv active in inciting ti 
strike, tlieir organisation a.sserting that the value of tri 
pre-war sbiU'ng was now ad. Bands of strikers becam! 
threatening, there was shooting, and a woman wa 
killed. At length they were over-awed and returnei 
to work. About 2 co convictions were registered, and : 
commission v>ai promised to enquire into their demand: 
( i.e^ the local coramiss'on on wages. — C. F. A.]. 

"At uci tKCvitcb!^, il:e sinyffle enge: iterel 

rccinl coi.s~icusi.css ci. hail. siJes. .The _ phoi: 

aftair was undoubtedly a refles of the nationaliS 
movement in Ind'a, — a movement, which combine 
certain political aspirations with a demand for. thi 
ordinary humane treatment of Indian subjects whff' 

ever thev may be The Government^ took ua 

easv' course of ascribing the trouble to ‘agitators’ acc 
ordered a Hindu Barrister to leave the affected 
But il.c -niaiter car.t.oi he. cured thus. Tfse nenie.is ej 
an ecaaovixc policy of cheap Oriei.icl labour and Jarg. 
profits is upon ns, and, like the Negro probli^r y 
Av.e/’ica, it tLsll :ax the resources cf sfafesnianship' xa 
counter the results of Us reckless imti.cmlify.” ‘ 

I have two remarks to make on tiic 
above, referring to tbe two passages whiclf 
I have italicised. 


(i) lYhat can be said strongly enotigR 
to condemn the mis-statement of fact, tiia| 
was put in the mouth of the Prince of 
Wales, who was reported to have sai“ 
that he was glad to hear that in the recent 
disturbances racial questions had not 
involved ? 

< (ii) What can he said strongly enong^ 
to condemn the Government of India fo^ 
conniving at and hushing up this disgrac^ 
fill matter, about which the New Zi^anf| 
authority in the Round Table writes-" 
.“The matter cannot be cured thus.... 
will tax the resources of statesmanship 
counter its reckless iminoraiitv ?” ^ /' 

.■■(0.1;. A.) ,, 

The Policy and Progi-amine of , . - 
Non-co-operation. , . 

_ There has been some controversy in 
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press as to whether the special Congress 
session in Calcutta has or has not ap- 
proved of Mr- Gandhi’s full programme of 
progressive rvon-violent non-co-operation. 
The Sub-committee appointed by the All- 
India Congress Committee, consisting of 
Air. AI. Ki Gamdhi, Pandit Aloti Lai Nehru 
and Air. V. J. Patel, to prepare the draft 
instructions regarding the Congress non- 
co-operation resolution, say in their re- 
port 

"The Congress has .ipproved of Mr. Gandhi’s 
full programme of progressive non-violent non-co- 
oper.ation, but has adopted for immediate use the 
items in the first stage only. The Congress is to 
tletcrminc the pace for the remaining three stages, 
v'l^., resignation of civil employment .ind military 
employment and suspension of payment of lases." 

Air. Patel, in his' separate note, says, 
he regrets he cannot see his way to accept 
the suggestion contained in the report 
that the Congress has approved of 
Air. Gandhi’s full programme of non-co- 
operation and that having adopted the 
first stage for immediate application it 
has merely to determine lata* on the pace 
for the remaining three stages. According 
to the Associated Press service, Air. Lajpat 
Rai also takes strong exception to -the 
statement that the Congress have ap- 
proved of the whole of Air. Gandhi’s 
programme. 

The truth is, in the draft of the non-co- 
operation resolution as printed on the 
agenda papers— and we bdievc the resolu- 
tion was accepted by the Congress as 
drafted without any substantial change — 
the words used are : 

N 

"This Congress is further of opinion tli.it there 
is nd course left open for the people of India but 
To approve of and .adopt the policy of progressive 
non-violent' Non-cO-oper.it!on inaugurated by Mr. 
G.indhi until the _ said wrongs are righted and 
Swariij'm is established." 

So it was the policy of non-co-operation 
which was approved, of, not the pro- 
gramme. And it is easy to understand 
that men may "agree as to a policy but 
'may not agree as to the things that 
should be done, which constitute the pro- ' 
gramme, to give effect to the policy. 

' Incidentally it may be pointed out that 
it is a great pity, that- the Congress 
Secretaries do not appear to haxe sup- 


plied to the press the exact text of all thr 
Congress resolutions as passed. 

Boycott of Foreign Goods. 

The .Congress non-co-operation resolu- 
tion advised, among other things, the 
boycott of foreign goods. There was no 
qualifying word used to show whether 
tiiis boycott was to be gradual, whether 
only particular classes of foreign goods or 
all foreign goods were to be boycotted, 
etc. We pointed out in our last issue iow* 
impracticable, undesirable and ridiculous 
this advice was. We wonder how any 
sane man could either propose or accept 
this part of the resolution in its un- 
qualified form. The members of Congress 
sub-committee have perceived the mis- 
take made, but aU of them have not had 
the straightforwardness to admit it. Ac- • 
cording to the Associated Press of India, 
“regarding the boycott of foreign goods' 
the committee state that the item was an 
unfortunate interpolation due to a mis- 
apprehension ” But in the sub-com- 

mittee’s report as printed in the Mahratta. 
the words, “This clause vras an unfortun- 
ate interpolation due to a misapprehen- 
sion,” occur in one of the paragraphs 
coming after the thick type heading “Alr. 
Nehru’s Note”, to which, nevertheless, 
puzzlingly enough, the signatures of all the 
three members are affixed 1 However, as 
Air. Patel says distiiicth* in his note, “I 
cannot endorse the view that this clause 
[relating to the boycott of foreign goods^ 
is an ^unfortunate interpolation due to 
a misapprehension,” either Air. Nehru or 
both he and Air. Gandhi are responsible 
for the view that it . is an interpolation 
due to a misapprehension. -4s Air. Gandhi 
has not said that it is not an interpola- 
tion, we are disposed to think that both 
he and Air. Nehru hold that it is. "We 
arc surprised how anybody can make 
such an inaccurate statement. Will the two 
•rentlemen concerned say, who interpolated 
%ie clause, when, and under what mis- 
apprehension ? If it was an interpolation, 
how did it 'find .a place on the printed 
agenda' paper of ,the Congress, and boxy - 
and why did Air. Gandhi movt the rcsoln- , 
tion including Che clause his eyes 
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op^-and 'in tEe full possession of his 
^senses.?, THe, resolution Avas' Before the 
public for jnore than' a, fortnight before 
the ’publication of the ' sub-committee’s 
.'report, and during that period nobody 
made the faintest,- suggestion of any 
interpolation in, 'it. Mr. Lajpat Rai, 
rvho presided over the Congress and 
ought to know, “takes sti'ong exception to 
the statement that the clause relating to 
rforeign' goods was an unfortunate inter- 
polation due to misapprehension. It was, 

' he sa3"S, neither an interpolation nor 
.passed under misapprehension. It was 
proposed by Mr. Gandhi in open Congress 
and passed.’^ Even Mr. Gandhi did not 
suggest the interpolation theory^ in what 
he' wrote in Young India, dated September 
15, 1920, 


.Boycott, of Recognised' and 

■ ' Schools' and Colleges. . ' ‘ v . 

Oh the “gradual boycott of Government 
or - Govemment-coutrolled : .schools and 
colleges' and establishment y of • national 
schools and colleges,” the report bf'.the 
sub-committee contains, in parti the follow- 
ing instructions ; — i.vi 

This step ought really to be the eabiesti-heca.usc' the 
parents of children receiving educationi'as al^ 
up boj’S and girls receiving education, have ti^en keer 
interest in the politics of the country. ; And yet thi; 
step has been considered by many to be-alnipst .hhpos- 
sibie of accomplishment because of the’ rooted bias ..ir 
favour of these Schools and Colleges. It must^ hovv- 
ever, be clear, to- any, -one who is anxious to attair 
Swarajj-a within a measurable period, that, unless we 
able to dispense with Government employment, .\Aicl! 
the coilegedegrees promise, we cannot reach our go^ foi 
generations to come. The only way to become: irid& 
pendent of Government employ and to evolve, a truly 
National culture is to create a want- for National 


Boycott of foreign goods finds a place in my 
resolution. ram..sotry for it. I may not state how 
it came to find a place there. But as it did not 
conflict with my conscience, and in order to show my 
reasonableness, I undertook to move a resolution 
whose musical h^mony was marred by a false note. 
'Boycott of foreign cloth is included in Swadeshi. 
Boycott , of all, '.other foreign goods is„a senseless 
ptopbsjlioh if only because it is a virtual impossibi- 
lity. . But if the introduction of the addendum stimu- 
lates -us to sacrifice our luxuries and superfluities, 
it xvould have served a good purpose. It is certainly 
■pur- right and duty to discard everything foreign 
that is superfiyous and even everything tireign that 
Is necessary it we can produce or manufacture it in- 
cur country. . . . ■ 

■ Nobody has questioned this ^‘right and 
'duty”. But in the case of -things that are 
\nec<issary, is it not to be expected that 
wise men would make tbe discarding of a 
particular foreign article of that descrip- 
tion dependent on the condition “if (and 
when) we can produce- or manufacture 
it in our countiy” ?. The Congress did no 
•.rack thing. ' • 

. . thing is fullv ' 
by its authors, tlie Tight course 
. to adopt - is to call a mistake a mistake, 
<,a manoeuvre a manoeuvi'c, or an unwise 
r.act . an ..unyvdse act.- We do hoi expect 
lo have, recourse . to 
, - t-emunological inexactitudes' . or ' clever 
^ertuges to;save his or’ Anylmdf el^’s ; 



Schools by emptying the present Gov-ernment', schools, 
which give but an indifferent education,' teach us false 
h'lstory and take no note of the Nationar. want. ,- Wc 
have therefore no hesitation in advising- immediate 
withdrawal of boys and girls from Schools’ and Cplleg^j 
and till' National Institutions spring . into -being, •- reli- 
ance should be placed upon private pducarion ' and 
where even that education is not at-ailable or.'postible 
for' want of means, boys should be -apprehticed. -tp 
patriotic merchants or artizans. - - ' 

No nation which is not self-governing 
has .yet been able to teach its. cluidreh'ac-.', 
cording to a. system and methods, of edu-. 
cation, evolved or approved by .itself in 
schools and .^colleges under its control; 
In self-ruling countries alsoi “which have 
an organised system of education,. 'the' 
igreat majority’ of schools and colleges are 
dependent upon public .revenue. The largti" . 
■part of education is -tii.as in a considerable 
degree a public .seivdee.” (SirM; Sadlti:.-) 
Therefore national autonomy -ought, to ; 
precede the’ establishment, of.' a network., 
5.of “hatibhari schbols.and colleges all - oyer ■ 
the country.' But as even in a, country,- 
. under foreign rule, ' truly ; indep.erideht.| 
educational -institiitions, -, how.eyer’ smsill.' 
-their number, ha-ve a useM 'function,, xve-* 
' are not opposed'- to their : establishment/ . 
•though for-reasons stated in ouif last-issue,':’ 
■we are opposed to its being connected. yvith; 
a'pbliticM'pfqpagahda. ; ^ 

' _ lAs. the .leaders of the noh-co-bperatibni.' 
'..movement -'hbld , that,’. “,this.-step ought To!;,’ 
; he- .'■th.b easiest,” 'there .wbuld;be no , harm in 
; placing certain’ facts before) the .public-' to.;; 
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enable -it • to -fol-m some idea of the magni- 
tude of the taskv In' the official; publication' 
titled- -‘Indian Ediication in. 1918-19”, it is 
stated -that the ? number .:of . pupils in all 
grades arid, lands of iristitutions in British 
India was . 7^936,57-7 on the 31st March, 
1919. r-These formed, only. 3 ‘25 per cent, of 
the . total' population, of British India. In 
progressive self-ruling countries the per- 
centage of the population under instruc- 
tion is much higher; 'For example, in the 
United States of America in the year 1913 
(figures for any more recent years are not 
at hand) 21'32 per cent, of the total popu- 
la'tidn.were under instruction ; at present 
thefigirre must .be, higher. This sho-ws our 
backwardness in education. It shows that 
if we .want to educate as large a pro- 
portion of our boys and girls and young 
men and young woinen as . .the, United 
States was educating seven years ago, we 
shall have to teach nearly seven times as 
many pupils as were under instruction in 
our schools and colleges last year. But to 
provide educational accommodation in 
"national” institutions only for the nearly 
eighty lakhs taught last year in recog- 
nised and affiliated institutions would be 
a gigantic task. The number of Govern- 
ment and Government-controlled institu-- 
tions in which they were taught was 
1973,17. The amqut spent for them from 
public , funds was .Rs. 7,17,26,292 and 
that from private funds Es, .5,81,36,781,- 
total Rs.- 12,98, 63;0.73. : This means that 
if “national” institutions are provided for 
the .,80 ' lakhs of pupils, already' .tmder 
iristructipn, the.' nation will have to - pay 
;Rs. . 7, 17)26,793, twice, —once in' the form' , 
of' taxes' .'to Gbyerriment (for Government 
‘ will mot- remit any -tax .whether we have ' 
our ovTO schools or not), and 'again for ; 
the ■ up-keep of national . institutions; In .’ 
addition to the money- required . for their 
maintenance) ' Ihrigc'. amounts •■.'will . :,be 
required for constructing suitable buildiriga 
•for them.f .' . - •. '-'f'. -.; ■•,- 

. . Supposing -the ria-tion is able to -.aflord ; 
this enormous extra expenditure, of money, ' 
the question arises as to how.best to spend 
‘ it 'and for wffibse education.; The‘sub-cdm-y 
-’-mittee are" for ':;emp tying -'.‘the-' existing, ‘ 
Government •Cdritrolled ,- institutions; ) and ; ' 


•/then' teaching their pupils in natibrial 
: institutions. Their . reasons are stated 
-iri; the,- .extract given above. One reason 
is/: that' the parents' /.of these pupils 
and . the , gtown-up male- - and female 
studentri haye become pbiitically:minded 
or have ' had political .consciousness 
roused in ;; them, and, therefore, ■ they 
would agree readily to boycott the exist- 
ing institutions. .But this only explains 
why it would .be' easy to empty, the', 
existing, schools ;arid colleges, it does not 
tell us why they are to be emptied.,. The 
fact of the birth;' and: existence of political 
consciousness beirig granted, bur Conclu- 
sion w'ould be different , from that' of the- 
sub-committee. We . would sa 3 ’- . that ah 
inspite of the teaching , of . false histoih’-”,’ 
and other defects of the present institutions 
the grown-up boys and girls in theni have 

- become, politically-minded "arid patribtic' 
, and the guardians also are.; so, they ,db- 
'not -require so. much attention.- as-} db;; 

the masses who and whose- cHildferi' ’ 
are illiterate and. not yet. as politically-) 
minded as the litei'ate classes. - Therefore,')! 
if- we be able to spend any cbnsideiy 
able- ) amounts for national education)- 
-wc , ..shotild, . devote oursel-ves -, , -'riot - ' so" 

■ much to the-; emptying Of;;. the:,- existirig, 
institutions' arid /starting -in their -place", 
national; institutions for teaching; their ; 
pupils, as to ; the provision of school ac-, 

. commodatiori Tor the .unschooled, classes' . 

- and to attracting, them to' These,- iri ordeiv 
among, other. , objects, to,., rouse in , them • 
.poUtical .' consciousness and.: patribtisfn. 
We know education, has other ends besides 

,->fbusing political consciousness,;but as /the' 

. present movement, in favour -.of natiorialr. , 
schools, jis political, in - origin, .'.wc. speak ?- 
only of the political fobject.: One of thh 
reasons urged for .riot' granting self-gdvei'ri- ' 
ment to , ludiaris is that .The' '.politicaliy-, 
minded ) class is. [a 'small minority',, the 
- vastpiajorlty beirig iridiffereht to- politics, 
’■-We need not for .our, present,! purpose try .. 
,Tq ascertain the extent' of this .indilfererice,.. 
■rior ; discuss -wliether, the, treason, assigned- 
,fbr, withiiblding seff-yiile is really a, reason') 

. oFa, p retext. : What is ,urideniable . is ' that" ! 
tit.- would be fof great .'advantage to rbuse,! 
/political cbnscibusricss 'in' arid /give soimd ' 
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poliiieal tditcauoii to the 3t3a''feCb To 
some cxieui this is possible vrithout litera- 
cy, as the present unrest among the 
tuasses, caused by economic and political 
wotld forces, shows. But literacy and 
the education built upon that foundation 
arc needed, if political education is to be 
sound, far-reaching nud productive of 
good results. 

The other reasons given by the 
sub-coniraittee aic tliat, (Ij in " order 
to attain swarajya within a jne.tsur- 
ablc ]jcriod we must be able to dis- 


jiense with Govcrnincnl employment which 
the college degrees promise, (2) tliat the 
only wa}- to become independent of 
Govermneni employ is to create a want 
for Ixational schools by emptying the 
present Government schools, fSjthal the 
only Vk’ay to evolve a truly national cul- 
ture is to ci-eatc a v.uuit for National 
schools by emptying Gie present Goveni- 
ment sehools, and i 4 ) that the picsejtt 
Government schools give but aji indiffci- 
ent education, tciich us false historv and 
take no note of the national want. 

(1) The college degrees do not promise 
Government emplpyment, though some 
degree-holders — neither all nor a majoritv 
of degree-holder.s— get Government cm- 
plo 3 'ment. By dispensing wth Govera- 
ment employment swarajya can be attain- 
ed within a measurahle period, if all ner- 
employed by Government 

i? successors 

ould be fomid for them, or if no succes- 

for^them after their 

baliV° ,‘^9°*“gcncies seems pro- 

^“d<-'rfymg idea in the mind of 
the .suh-committee is probably this that 

f Govermnent- 

eontrrfled schools and colleges we can 
cut off at its source the suiiply of fu- 
ture Gover^ent officials after the 
retirement of the present batch of them 
and .so bung about a deadlock in the 

Jfd which would 

end m the bureaucracy parleying with 
us and pving us what we want. But 
at present there_ are considerable numbers 

wh^^ Government schools 

aic not 111 Government cmplo^^ but 


who would lie glad Co lie so employed- 
So even if there be no fresh 
into Governmeni hcbools rmd colleges, 
these persons would suffice to run thfc 
admiuibtniLioa for 15 or 20 year.s to 
come. Therefore no suriendcr on the 
[larl of the bsucaucraey' need be cicpeeted 
soon, if it be said that these men tvho 
arc not now in Government employ arc 
so impregnated with nationalism that 
thci' will not accept Government service, 
Well then, that would prove that even 
education in flovernraenfc sehools docs not 
prevent large nutultrs of men from becom- 
ing so nationalistic as to refuse tempting 
olfers of good jobs, and therefore the 
boycott of Govcrnment-contralled schools 
and colleges is not an essential coiiditiDn 
precedent to the attiuament of swarajya. 
There is another point to be bornein mind. 
The few national schools that are in 
e.vi.'.iencc teudi English, and uther.s which 
mav'^ be founded are also likely to teach 
English.^ if Government did not at some 
future time find a sufficient numlier of 
recruits for its offices from the ranks of 
men educated in schools and colleges 
under its control, nothing would sUmd in 
the way of its eraploj'ing persons trained 
m. national institutions. Would every 
one or a large proportion of the latter 
refuse Government posts ? As far as we 
arc aware that has not invariably been 
thc^ case wirii persons connected wjth 
national institutions. 

The number of persons eraplov'ed by 
the Government plus their dejiendents 
was a little more than four millions 
according to the census of 1911. Tins 
number included soldiers^ and municipui 
and village officials. The number of Govern- 
ment employees alone (not including de- ' 
pendantsj cannot then ordinarily be more 
million. The total population 
of British India is more than 214- millions, 
Gwarajya can, we presume, be attained, 
lour nnllions or one million be indifferent 
hostile and 2 iO in deadly earnest to 
win it. 

(2) “The only way to become Indepen- , 
dent of Government employ'” pointed out 
by the sub-committce doesnot appear to us' 
to be the only wav. We who have been 

' s' , . 
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educated. Ih'.Govcrntnent- Government- . said before, an amatenrisU omniscience can 
controlled ; schools :and-‘. colleges and lots ; hot suffice to cvolve-.a- better educationai 
of others similarly educatedJiave been in- system than the present :pfficial one, can 
dependent' of GO veniment 'employ all our not suffice to carry on of direct historica 
lives. And' the vast majority of the po- research -with a view tq '; .:writing and 
pulation,- - as, sho wn in previous para- teaching true history and cannot, suffice 
gi'aphsj have' 'ne'yer been in Government to take .note of and attend tp the many- 
employ . And they ; ha.ve also never either sided wants of the nation, spiritual, physi- 
filled or emptied either Government or cal, moral, intellectual, cultural, :indns'- 
national schdolsl • ' *. ■" trial, &c. - 

Swarajya can be attained even if the That history, may be false in two ways 
classes who have a liking for Government is exemplifiediby the historical text-books 
service and who have hitherto been in use in our schools and colleges and by 
employed by Government be left severely some of the; hi^brical books and articles 
alone. written by our cotmtiymen. The. officially 

(3) “The only way to evolve a truly approved text-books'minimise ' the import-' 
national culture” .is not the one pointed ance of and blacken .the pre-British' periods 
out by the sub-committee. . One way — • of Indian history and wmtewasli.'the Bri^ 
it may or may not 'be -: the only , way — , tish period and magnify , its- ihipoftance 
is, first, to think out and determine what and beneficence. The true origins orBritisH; 
is national cnltiire, secondly, to formulate rule in India and the true meaning and in-' 
a system and elaborate methods for 'wardness of British policy cannOt'^e 
imparting this culture, and thirdly, to learnt -from the official text-books. - They, 
-establish independent schools and by are mostly pictures of the lion painted'by 
giving education there according to that himself or by his hangers-on. On the other;', 
syrtem and those methods to prove the hand, some patriotic . history is false be-; 
superiority of national to “official”' -educa- cause of its concealing or whitew^hing 
tion.' .Ml this cannot be done by those the ,. darker side of our national life, in pfe? 
who are in the thick of a political struggle. Brirish (lays; . But cominonsense suffices '■ 
Govei'ument schools cannot be emptied . to convmce"6ne , that a large - and, pOpu-- 
merely by repeating the words “national loiis country likeTndia, inhabited by spme; 
culture” as, a sort of mantra spell. People of the most; martiffi.peoples in, the world, 
will not - give;, Up even an inferior thing could not., have been brought.uhder .the.' 
which; is certain .fdr-.what is’giyen out as .'yoke of strangers ;if . there had; not ; been'., 
.ritperior but whicK is uncertain.- ;; ■ ' y ' , great -'national sins . and^ riiprtc6mings.-i.; 
.. -..Mr: -Gandhi, and hisTolld.wers.have, too •• These; .we ." ought ‘to Imow"' and ; purge 
;mahy irons itf 'the fire. It is npt possible;- .oursel'yes of -m. order to be strong again. - 
td'mftend fcalmly, deeply and thoroughly, But ,-;some patriotic; : historical -writersr' 
yo- so’;., many ■ things. ■; Our • professors and ; wo^^^ - ‘ in ignorance of them’ and 

.teacherh -areTpobriy paid.' - 'But that does .;-.feecl;;us -dh- false history. ; •••That is . "riot 
riQt''justify ;,a,:tarit'. belief that education ’ .■Ebe i.kind of history' we ' want. ; . A', truly' 
is neither an arthdr a science,' that know- -.rind; s'cyerely; impartial, hirto:^ ; of iBidia " 
ledge of educatipn;cpmes by itself, ;and'th.T.t - -canhot.-be,'. writeri by men -with-, a ’strong 
an amateurish ■, omniscience is.''.eqnal -to'b political- bias.';such as , -political - propagan- , , 
all ■ tasks, Including;, the . evolving .-df-. “a,' ' dists.have. and-;mus't, haye.- In fact;', it- -is - - 
truly natioriffi.c'ulritre” by;p6Htica,l''prdpa-,' only ; independent .and- -free .;natiohs -;-whc 
' 'gandists -.in- ; the-; intervals - . of ’■political ; vean wnte •' .true. - lusto'ry, • .though " ; ' they 
cpmpaigns.t.';- f i... V';;;';.;, generally .also', .'■■write false,; .ithperialistic 

(4-) It isv quite .true, ;that’ 'the'' present; ■ 'history..-.'-^' • ■.-;•■ : 

..Government schools gi-ve but an'-indifferenf. ; ,.*Nbt' .being ' lawyers, 'we . are not , sute 
educrition, teacE-us "histdiy ■'whi'ch;is';falsV- ■ .whethers'a tnfe rh'dian' . histo^ dfthe ..Bri- 
-tp a/considerabie ext&it,- and take;nd note; ■■ -tisli-, .period;; can be published : .iri-’ .;iridia 
of ;alt national - wants.'; ^rBut,.; as; 'we. .have.:' without ';bririgingthe.bbok arid-itsiauthpf. 
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printer and puWibfjcr witutn the clutches 
of tbe press ia\vs. pecai code, etc. 

What can be ai once bejfun to \ic done 
and what we can afterwards on doing 
continually and gradually is to expo.scfcoxrjc 
of the lies, suppressions of facts, exaggera- 
tion.®, &c., of the official text-boohs, and 
to make fmown all those facts relating to 
Hindu, Buddhist .and Niusaltnan rule, cul- 
ture and civilization which wc ought to 
know but which are not to be sound in 
the official te.vt-books. This work has 
been done to sosue e.xtcnt bv some of our 
joiinialists and historical writers. 

In the cap of the majoritj of the bO 
lakhs of pupiiS of the present schools and 
colleges, the guardians cannot, eidser for 
wptt of means or for wont of tapacitv and 
leisure, provide private education. As for 
fi-pprenticlng bot’s to patriotic merchants 
nr ardzans.have we got a sufficient number 
of them willing and able to teach and acconi- 
modap such a large number of apprentices, 
in thejT shops and worltshops : Supposing 
theboys can be apprenticed, v.-hat of the 
girlst Moreover, if apprenticed to our 
merchants and artizans, hovs can receive 
only an inferior hind of vocational trainin" 
There is only a small number of up-to- 
date merchants and up-to-date arti7.aa.® 

" Indians. Another thing that the 

sub-committee appear to ignore is that 
merchants and artizans can teach only 
their own particular business, not liter- 
atare, geography, iustory, mathematic.®, 
philosophy, saence, the fine arts, S:c These 

national 


}Ye are aware that in this note our ( 
ticism nas not been of the construct 
kina. Nevertheless we believe we arc i 
hostile to “national culture." Our obi 

in writing what we have done is to nr 
i^foreh^tily and light-hearte, 

tion^ii °^i promotion of - 

education and culture is an e; 


natio-hal diar£ 
‘ Iv frfi ^ and college does 

ly tell, but it IS ail that matters.1 

oipnbUooptaio. a=dt£'4S‘“ 


human spirit ail tluA matters is y/hat is 
taugiii in scuooii, and colleges and how it 
is taught. Had that been true,' the 
national spirit which iimaifests itself ia 
the uon-to-operation movement would 
never have been born. For surely our 
bureaucrat-controlled education in our 
present schoois ami colleges never worked 
towards such an end, but rather, on the 
contrary, has all along tried to prevent 
such an untoward rcstilt. What has 
happened has happened in spite of the 
schools and colleges. Tliere-mre, tisough we 
atv’ undoubtedly in favour of mdepeudeni 
schools and colleges, we do not certainly 
see any cause for despair if our formal 
educ-ation in school and college continues 
to be controlled for some 3'eftrs more by the 
bareaucraev-. bet them do what thejr can 
within the schoois and the colleges during 
the hours of tuition, provided wc do our 
utmost bv* our newspapers, periodicals 
and books for home study and other 
means to influence and mould the ideas, 
thoughts and opinions of iroungandoid 
alike. In order that we may do so 
cffeytivcly we should be always against 
re.sidential schools, colleges and universi- 
ties under Government control. Our views 
as expressed above Snd support from 
what Sir AHchael Sadler has written in 
the August number olJjidmn Education on 
a different subject. Says he: — 

TV* Wo.x.en's In!cnir.t;iJRa! League for Peace 
and t'xcetio.'.i Vs formed .in Education Committee, 
ah.chpropoEX3 to esC-blish a Permanent internationai 
Counc:! for Education and Popular Enb’giiteBment. , 
The Council IS to con.sI-t o: “tV best pedagogues of 
the daj and ueli-known social and peace u-orkers.’’ ' 
Its ai.Tj wtU be “to der, elop amongst nations a mode 
of feeling and thinking upon «hjch can be founded 
a condition of international justice .and trust." Quite 
truly the promoters of the mosement say tVt^ucli 
a cp.ri: uJl not spring forth suddenly and spontane- 
oudy but must be treated by tvork among the 
>oanger generation in schools. It is there that “the • 
ptinap.es of mutualitj and co-operation” must be 
prodaiinV and the bel.ef in “netv humanisticideals" 
gendered. The organisers of the new International 
Council point out tliat "it %,ould be of little use if 
m one comitrj' j oung people were educated, to regtud 
their path eland as apart of the great ccjnmunrty 
ot nations uhtxe all are connected by common bon^ 
whilst in another country young people t«ere educated 
to narroia-m.nded chaurinistic methods of thought." ' 
there must be some authority which could act in 
all tauntries as "an internal corrective and "as a 
regulator and corrective.'’ 







j'u'jOu this .Sir 'Micha'el'Sadler ; ob serves- ■ — ; r 

itWIicnevcrt/tHe wfltlcl?ls inrttiej tlirrfc’s/of a . great 
inoral- conRict and - is ,'dlsturtjed,. byiccdnomic ,revolu- 
lidn, some , sanguine ■' people, conceive , the hope of 
producing ■ 'spifitiip unify by Vmeans ‘ of Education; 
It," wast'sodni Europe in the' first' half' 6£ the seventeenth 
:entuiy, . and . again in the latter half of. the, eighteenth. 
SuperJictaUy,' eiiticaiion looks like a great 'force which 
^an' be quietly harnessed' and ' directed to a single 
tnd. hi reality ' it 'is hard to canal ite and is itself 
the pbject of rival ambitions. If one group can- 
use; it for, peace, .another .group can use it for war. 
but neither group can win the mastery over it. The 
task of . gaining control over the educational system 
ivenyf '.a ' single country is too costly and difficult. 
Human nature is recalcitrant. Ethical aims are 
discordant. .Public opinion affects schools at least 
ss much] as schools afffect public opinion. Schools 
interpret ■ rather than create. If they are free, their 
influence is various. If they are under control, they 
exaggerate yihdt. they are ordered to communicate 
in fho .soay , of political ideals, or they attempt to 
evade the task by half-hearted obedience to orders. 
‘W.hatfln the'tong- run determines public opinion -is 
'ihk inovement of the human spirit,, not lessons given ] 
iiuschoql: Hoy can improve the lessons ; that is (the 
wdrT< (if* educational science. You ca'n secure a'hearing 
for those who' have principles to teach; that is the 
work'. ,of statesmanship in a free commonwealth. But 
Vpii, cannot • permanently direct the course of the 
human' spirit by educational devices or by adminis- 
trative regiiiaf la'll. ' [ The italic^ 'are ours. Ed., M.'R. ] 

iO.'. Tlie Boycott of Law Courts. / • 
■•''There' '’’can- be- no question - that the 
increase iof litigation is a great evil;* If 
the .yolutne of litigation is small in' any 
country in spite' of facilities ' for instituting 
law-suits, it speaks volumes in favour of 
the - character of its inhabitants. Litiga- 
, tioh;should be diminished : by the improye- 
meht’ of' th'e; cha.'racter. 'of the people and 
;.other.means.'‘* We arc in general agreement 
-with' the'" object' Vaiiried • at ’ by ,the 'sub- 
edmmittee- in’ th'e following ’passage 'in* 

■ their tfcport r-^, 

■ .{.'The ■ increase' of' litigation is an'.'icknowledged evn, ’ 
That litigation keeps paco' With the increase of lawyers 

■ is';aLsa .a,-fairly 'established fact. That a. Government 
wioltfe tremendous powers, through. its law-courts, and 
its system of ' punishiriehts is also equally true. 'When 
' tfiefe is a' teal’ national ’awakening- .amongst - the 
•masses, it must, be" rellected in the ' statistics of' crime 
;.'ind .. civil suits.. A ' nation., whicly has set. -heart 
u^n gaining .self-determination, can have little • time 
i'fot; priv.ate quiatreb,- c'rvit . or cfimm.al; and it "must 
, {)i 'the duty of eVery one and specially- of tho.se who 
:';ite.,;.vetse<l in l.aw to- bring about such, a state of. 
things', Moreover, hitherto- Lawyers, h.ave . controlled 
(uwcT'thaf ' very p'wperly;)’.. public agitation ' in the' 
.cbbolry.'- ' If ' they ;■ do noy’ give , their u-hoio ' iime-' and 
.dtbmfiob.ta the irnnisdiate establishment- of.'.Swaraiya-- 
,.and';;’-'d§i;;tc.,only- a. portion,' of" their leisure toi public ■ 


affairs, > and •' assuming;; .that., the iawycr.s v rdnirim'j'.'fn 
chs'tgc'jof piiblic ■ mni'cmcnts tHb ..establklifnqntijvf 
Sw’nfajy.a.; mu.stbc indefinitely • postponed., ; d'oefe'^fe 
it' .is'.nbsolufcly necessary '■•for- -fenchirig ouf- -goal ;.irt 
thiJ- . imiriediate- ■ future that .< lawyers.; slionld;;; su'sp^nd 
their practice.. ‘ -yufl s 

The shb-ebramittee waht th^t ■.Ihwyo'r.s 
should devote, their whole tiine’’‘fo,;iptthHh5 
affairs by suspending their practice, ,.biih 
at the same time they say ; . . '/I' 

Those who do so and who require to be supported, 
cait be easily 's'upported by fhe, Nation , either byi 
utilising their services for the Nation.al Schools , or,' 
in connection with' priwate' arbitration 'or for," prop, a-f 
gajida work. ■ ■■ ,.1 

Lawyers who* would work 'as teachers' 
in national schools ot in.*cbiihection!'with''’ 
private arbitration’,' "would nof'be 'whole-'; 
tifne political workers,' which '- the-'iS'UbV 
committee want tbera to be; 

The policy and method ',advocate'<:h.‘(l,iy.. 
the sub-comraitee is' to empty 'tbe'ptCvSeht- 
Government-controlled schools and-cbllegcS' 
and ' establish national '‘institutibas- liife' 
their place ; and Un the* latter. es-lStiwerb;' 
are to be employed as teachers. ■'.bM.av'ih'..' 
be asked, tv-hat employment andmiearfs bbf;: 
earning an' income would the teacheV,S!'autf'; 
professors ‘ of • emptied- Governraent-cohf-,- 
tfbllcd institutions, thrown 'out! of eihplot;-" 
rncpf,' have ?*Is''ho thought .to.^!be;take■rfY 
for' 'thein '? Til ''1911 ' t be total numbet'.bh.! 
those whose’ occupation vvas educational. '• 
■^vork br work connected* with schools,- Iby' 
eluding dependants, was5’30,579; thetotal.; 
number oL those- who lived 'by ^practising* . 
JaW or doing work in connectiomwith'-'^bh-”' 
practice, iiicluding dependants^; yyas 2,.o5v-*b 
663- 1 .Supposing ■ the ‘ ' hoh-*co-bperat bbS; 
succeeded in their •efiorts,;' that- ■wbiddy 
involve: the deprivation, of’ 5;.30, 579* petrb 
soOS;'- of their means of'. support ’and ' the.- 
provision of new means of support .-.fbivj 
2,35,663 at the -mbst.’ That is certainiy 
nut intended by- any 'national .lebdet . '/ 
It was , only" an oversight* -which- led*: ifab. 
sub-coramitfeenot -’to’-thirifc'vyhat iwUtiid:,. 
become of teachers andj’othcrgJ connected,;'-, 
■With education, thrown but'of emplo;^en£-' 

■ ' ‘ Boycbtthf Cbuhoils. V,';,- • 

■ ' The following bbservatipri's 'of, .'ihc', '.'stibib',: 
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,-nd requires the grcatcn rorcenlralion of fnerg> 
People at iargc cannot undcr-'tand the nieutnir.g of 
Non-to-optralioa if the bc=t -i.orhers beck, election to 
the councils. The Refo'm Act h.ts not been fr?.irxd so 
as to grant Jinmediate '' .-.arajja. Whenever Suarajja 
comes, it will not come as a free-w’il offering irotn 
the British people, bat it ulll come when the demand 
becomes iires i^tible. A force of '.n 'rre^.'tible 
character, v.eajnterid, cannot be generated on the 
finer of the reformed councils It uoll have to be 
generated b> an inccsiant cduc.ition of the clccto- 
rate and tho=e who areont*iidc ih’ clectural roll.. 


The Indian Viceroyalty. 

Every now and then a erv js raised that 
what India wants !■= a royal ticeroy. 
India wants nothing of the sort. If Indians 
ever were children, thetr have long ceased 
to he, and these baubles cannot now 
deceive and please them. The Times has 
come out tsdtli the latest prescription. In 
the course of an editorial article dealing 
■with tlie viceroyalty it says that the issuc-s 
at stake are too great to make so high an 
ofSce the reward of party services or of 
satisfaction of personal claims. Some 
previous experience of India and the East 
would seem advisable in i'ts opinion, and 
it might be expedient, it observes, to 
appoint a Civil Servant of exceptional 
eminence already possessing the confidence 
of the people of India. There are two or 
three very able Civilians, it says, answering 
to -this description. We do not know 
any such. It matters very little, the Times 
thinks, whether the nev,’ Vicerov is a Peer 
or a Commoner. There we agree. The 
Indian Daily News is perhaps right in 
sugge^g that the heart of the London 
paper is so full of the milk of sympathy for 
the Civil Service because prohabh- it has 
somehow found a due as to a likely candi- 
date whom the Korthcliffe Press does not 


In course of its leading article tl 
“Times” further says with reference to t 
choice of a viceroy that the matter shou 
pot be postponed, as canvassing of nam 
IS no longer profitable. The view tb 
never before has it been so important i 
choose the right man” is at present i 
conventional declaration, for a mi 
grievous com 
experience i 
^ ^'3^‘tional qualification. T] 
riimce would appear to lie among m 


already in India or men here with S 5 )«cial 
knowledge of Indian affairs. There are at 
present in India three Governors of pro- 
vinces all unusually successful administra- 
tors with considerable Parliamentaiy 
experience, two of -whom have been familiar 
not only with India but -wnth the atmos- 
phere of most eastern countries almost 
from boyhood. 

We do not recognise that any' Governor 
now in India, far from being “unusually 
successful,” has been even tolerably 
successful. Not one has been able to copt 
w'ith the serious problem of sanitation of 
the rural and urban areas and thus to 
reduce -the death-rate. Not one has been 
able to grapple with the economic situa- 
tion leading to chronic mal-nutrition. 
semi-nudity, bad housing, and phenomenal 
illiteracy. Not one has been able to 
allay unrest, or to tackle the problem of 
strikes. The questions of finance, 
currency, exchange, &c., He beyond the 
powers of the Governors to deal •with. 
But even if -they had -the power, we do not 
think any one of them would have suc- 
ceeded where the Viceroy and his cabinet 
have failed. For these English rulers have 
to look and do look at these problems 
from the angle of vision of the British capi- 
talists and other British exploiters, 
whose idea is tliat, however enormous 
India’s loss may be, Britain and Britishers 
must not lose a farthing. So there is 
“high finance” resulting in w’^hat is practi- 
cally organised plunder of India. 

Viceroys of sorts may come and go; 
but none of them will be able to solve the 
problem of India, until it is recognised 
that the ultimate solution can lie in no- 
thing short of independence and freedom 
for India. The goal of India is that In- 
dians must be masters in their own house, 
both in internal and foreign afiairs. They 
must man and control both the civil ad- 
ministration and the military, naval and 
air forces maintained at India’s cost. ^ 
the meantime the Government of India 
Act should be so amended as to make it 
s^tutorilv obligatory to give India Domi- 
nion Home Rule within the next ten years. 

cannot wait for our re-incamation 
in the flTRrsjn-h Bri-nre. if that 
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happens at all, to see India free. We feel 
and know that we are fit to be free during 
our present life-time. Having attained 
Dominion Home Rule, India would be fit to 
judge for herself whether she would retain 
the British connection or cut the painter. 
At present the protestations of Indian 
politicians that they wish to remain 
"within the Empire” may proceed from 
expediency and various other motives. It 
is only when men are free to choose and 
give unfettered expression to their choice 
that self-determination can be a reality 
and not a sham. 

Dr. J. D. Anderson on Bengali Literature. 

Mr. J. D. Anderson, i.c.s. (Retired), on 
ndjAm the Vsiversitj' 
conferred the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Literature, has taught the Bengali lan- 
guage and literature for years at Cam- 
bridge and London. He is deeply inter- 
ested in the development of this language 
and literature, and. loses no occasion to 
draw the attention of the British public 
to its growth. His latest views on the 
subject appeared in the Times Literary 
Supplement for July 8, 1920, page 438, 
wherein he wrote, in part : — 

“It happens that the first volume of a new 
series of Cambridge Guides to Modern Languages 
is a little manuaf of the Bengali language It is 
much to be hoped that this is a tacit academical 
recognition of the fact that our forty-five millions of 
Bengali fellow-subjects possess a great modern^ litera- 
ture already comparable with those of the nations of 
Europe, and full of a promise which in sdine Western 
nations has for the time been ruined by the political 
and social results of war. It is a misfortune that 
Bengali literature is known to us almost exclusively 
through the translated works of Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore, whose novels, and especially his admirable 
“Gora," are really part and parcel of a modern form of 
literary art in which Bengal stands apart from other 
Indian nations and provinces, a new modern literature 
which deserves the same attentive and respectful study 
that sve give to the fiction of France and Germany. 
,\nd since Rabindranath’s prose, in its artful artless- 
ness, in its sly and subtle humour, is notoriously diffi- 
cult to put into adequate English, Bengali literature 
will not come by its own in the incurious West until the 
Work of other, if minor, writers has been translated. , . 

Again : — 

"... . Bengalis m their own homes arc a good- 
humoured and cheerful race, very aentely conscious 
of and amused by the odd contrasts presented by the 
modern mingling of Christian and Hindu culture. 
Eutopeanueef tltey are, yet they remain Hindu at 



J. D. Anderso.v, D. Litt. 

heart, retaining much of the classical sentiment which 
similarly survives in the life and literature of our own 
f.-atin races, much of that old attitude towards' the 
Problems of life which finds philosophical and religious 
c.xpression in a contented and, indeed, happy Panthe- 
ism. Surely 'it is we Britons, and npt I'renchmen or 
Teutons, who should introduce this modernized, 
Europeanized Indian literature' to the Western wdrid. 
It owes its new Renaissance to English poets 
■ifid novelists. It is a lovely Hindu graft on the 
!>t.urdy English stem, for all its tropical ejtuberance 
uhd fragrance. Surely we should be proud that in the 
British’ Empire we have now at least two great liter- 
atures. It is not to our credit that, while Bengalis 
cugerly assimilate our'Iiterature, old and new, there are 
few Britons who reco^ize that Rabindranath Tagore 
is not the only Bengmi poet or novelist ... there are 
others, who it they had written in French and German, 
Would probably have had a world-wide reputation.' ’ 

Woman' Suffrage Goes Ahead in 
■ Bombay. - ' 

The women of Bombay could hitherto 
Vote for the election of municipal council- 
lors. Henceforth, they would also tbem- 
fielves' be entitled to become municipal 
Councillors. This , is aS it should be. We 
have not the least doubt that. Bombay 
will be a gainer by this act of justice to 
her"’ , women. The disfranchisement ^ of 
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Tromen as -women is ua-Indiau. There is 
coaviaciiig liistorical and. archaeological 
evidence that ia rimes past our women 
could and did sit in village councils and 
Tpany other elective bodies. And that they 
should do so is quite reasonble too. Even 
very conservative people hold that the 
speoal sphere of work of womenisthemak- 
ing of homes, and keeping them wholesome 
and pure, and the care of children. Giv- 
ing full value to this very conservatiYe 
view, one may ask, wh\ a city, the Lome 
ofits citizens, Siould not have the service 
of its women citizens, to make it beauti- 
ful and to keep it healthy and pure. If 
the fathers of children can become City 
Fathers and do good work as such, why 
cannot the mothers of children be City 
Mothers and render good service in tha.. 
capacity ? ,Surely the Motherhood of 
"Woman is not meant to confine the benefi- 
cence of maternal love only to the 
children of her own womb. She has the 
will and the power to do good to 
other women’s children also. 


for himself the direct logical outcome of 
his principles, whatever hardship and 
breach of social convention itmaymvolve. 
This, combined with his utter sincerrri, 
the austere simplicity of his life and his 
readiness to serve the people at all cost 
and sacrifice, explains his unparalleled 
hold over his countrymen. Ko trick, or 
posing can give such influence to any 
leader. 

Increase of Population of IJ. S. A. 

It has been oflicially announced that 
tbe recent census shows that the popula- 
tion of the United States of America is at 
present 105500000, an increase of over 
fourteen per cent, compared with "the last 
census. This great mcrease is all the more 
remarkable as during the period of the 
war emigration to America from Europe 
was greatly checked. 

Presidential Address of Mr. C. P. 
Andrews at riie Bihari Students’ 
Conference. 


lir. Gandhi and Work. 

The October number of the Balletm of 
the Indian Rationalistic Society contains 
an' ardde on Mr. M. K. Gandhi by 
Mr. S. C. Mookegee. in which the writex 
rq>eate what the late Mr. G. K. Gokhale 
told him -with reference to Mr. Gandhi’s 
ideas of hospitality . Says Mr. Mookeijee : 


Ihere uz. SouOi Africa jMr. Gotlialc’s ^uiide 
vasMiliatma Gandlii, and their earlier acquain- 
tance ripened into a fast fcicndsliip. On his 
return hlr. Gokhale used hmnorouslt to tell 
cu tnends here about tlie heartless tvraimv of 
Me hlahatnra as a South A&ican Iiost-lthat'tfae 
^^auua, yithout regard ibr the outraged 
icciings of his guest in the aiattcTj used to inSst 
doing the \er\ ineniaiserrants^ 
eluding that of the sw cep^r’s, foi 
tvas^^l accouni 

foilowini 

which had ^ 

got through then 
of w ork ^ lowness about it— if a pice 
fo- him {the to be too dirty- and lov 

i\ho was »Ton lor the poor sweepcj 

hhnielffthe ^ being as h 

Mr. Gandhi has always been pxepar« 
aceqo. and has always actually ac<£ptt( 


The Bihari Students’ Conference h^ 
been the first institution of its kind iu 
India. 2to other province, we beHeve. 
holds the same kind of conference every 
year. This year it was held at Daltonganj, 
-with Mr. C. F. Andrews as its president. 
He chose as the theme of his elevating 
address the question “How* can I serve 
my Motherland ?’* for that is the question 
which, he said, was put to him almost 
every week by some young student or 
other. ITie answer that he gave at the 
conclusion of the address is quoted below 
in full. 

And now if you ask again the question : How 
can 1 serve my Motherland : I can only tell you '■ 
Seek and you will find, ask and you will recd\e, 
knock and it shall be opened to'y ou. The way 
can only be found by patient earnest search- 
by _ imcompromising following of ideals, by 
strictest adherence to the Truth. 

My own answer I have found after very many 
years of antious search, ia Sbantmiketan, the 
Abode of Peace. There 1 have listened, in 
sileace, for the ultimate word of Truth. As the 
Toet sang of her ; 

‘The stillness of her shades is stirred br the 

woodland wlusper- 

Her smiaLi groves are aquiver wifii the rap* 

turc of leaves. 
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She dwells in ns and aroiind ns, however far 

we ma 5 ‘ wander. 

She \YeaYes our hearts in a song, making ns 

one in music.” 

In the silence of her skies and in the peace of 
her groves and in the companionship of hoys 
and teachers I have found a nearer vision of the 
Truth than in the bus}* money-making world. 
And what I have been trying to do all this 
w'hile, in spealdng to you from my heart, is to 
help you, each one of you, if I can, to seek and 
find your shaniiniketnn, your own abode of 
peace, where you too can hear in the silence the 
Ultimate Word of Truth. I can wish for y^ou 
no better boon on earth than this and I can 
desire for you no better way to serve your 
motherland. 

The steps leading to this answer should 
be known in order that one may be 
impressed with its convincing power. 
These we shall give in an abridged form. 

How C.\N I Seuyk AIy MoTHEim.vxn ? 

We have had the political answer often given 
of late to our question, and many have devoted 
their lives to politics in the service of their 
Motherland. Many too have devoted theie 
lives to Social Service in the same cause and 
have done most noble work. But practical 
experience has shown me, that neither of these 
two answers goes deep enough, or far enough, 
to bring me that inner peace, which gives assur- 
ance of the Truth and in which alone the heart 
of man can ultimatel}' rest. 

Both these paths were trodden in lUy young- 
er days. But the doubt always haunted me : 
“Is this the Ultimate Truth which I am seeking ; 
Or is it only some form of Expediency after 
all ?’• 

Is IT Ultimate Trutm ? 

More 'and more, I have grown older in that 
hardly-bought wisdom, which only comes after 
heart-breaking failure and unsuccessful attempt, 
and 1 have learnt the lesson, that the political 
motive and the social motive, however gencr- 
ouslj' and patrioticallj' held, when separated 
from the highest motive of all, — the search for 
the Infinite Truth, arc vanity and vc.\ation of 
spirit. They are not sufficient, in themselves, 
to bring about a real national regeneration. The 
wheel comes round full circle and swings back- 
ward. It sweeps away any temporary success 
in a great reaction. 

That brought him to the idea of 
progress, and he asked : 

Is it an invariable sequence, that each politi- 
cal or social revolution leads forward ? Maj' not 
these movements often lead backward ? Is there 
not such a thing as retrogression ? Our modem 
conception of history seems to involve that wc 
have only to extend political rights and to ame- 


liorate social conditions, and the progress is 
assured. But the _ story of mankind lends itself 
to no such facile interpretations. We have the 
actual, historical records of vast civilisations df 
by-gone days, which became retrograde and 
vanished.^ There are ruins of civilisations in 
Africa with nothing hut savage life around 
them. We have records of dead civilisations. 

The E.mpjres of the P.vst. 

To take instances, the Egyptian dynasties 
passed awa 3 ’ almost entirely into oblivion. 
Archaeologists are only deciphering to-day the 
hierogh'phics_ which tell of their magnificence. 
The Babylonian Empire was no less imposing 
than that of Egypt. Its engineering devices, 
for irrigating and cultivating the plains, were 
marvels of scientific skill. Yet for more ^an 

2.500 years, Babylon has been a heap of ruins, 
and its wonderful scientific irrigation has been 
utterly destroyed. The Roman civilisation went 
lutther ia l&vf-giviag and pCFlitieal franchise 
than either Babylon or Egypt. Rome gave fhll 
citizenship in the course of time to all its 
different races. It gave also the privileges of an 
equal franchise and a common equal law. Yet 
the Roman Empire declined and fell, when the 
time came, in spite of its gift of political and 
social rights and its equality of legal prmlege. 

Europe’s Decllxe axd F.\le. 

Many of tlie sanest thinkers in Europe and 
many of her most eminent writers are asldng 
the question openly in the h'ght of recent events 
and in the face of all the destruction wrought 
by the Great War, whether the decline and fall 
of the new Empire of the West has not already' 
begim. 

From the stoiy of these dead civilisa- 
tions Mr. Andrew's passed on to tell of 
two civilisations which, though hoary 
with age, still survive. 

In India a noble civilisation began at least 

3.500 years ago. This civilisation still survives 
in all its essential qualities dow'u to the present 
day. Long before Greece and Rome were heard 
of in history, the Teefas and Upanfshads had 
been composed, and the unique culture which 
they imply had flourished. To take one other 
date, the great Buddhist Aloyemcnt, which was 
to transform all Asia, had its origin and early 
growth before the age of Pericles at Athens. 

It is no empty- phrase, therefore, to cal! India 
the "Mother” among the civilisations of the 
world. She gave with both, her hands to China 
{Uid the Far East out of her own spiritual 
■vvealth. She also implanted seeds of thoughts, 
of philosophy- and religion, in the soil of Persia 
and Greece. 

I.NDLv’s Perpetc.vl Youth. 

Egypt has perished utterly. But India which 
was their contemporary, has not perished. 'She 
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is Still producing men of genius in religion, philo- 
sopliy and art. This cast antiquity and perpe- 
tual 'voath of India is a phenomenon almost 
unique in the liistory of mankind. There is only- 
one other fact, as' far as I am aware, that can 
be compared with it, and that -Is the histoiy of 
China :"and Chinese ci\-ilisation owed its great- 
est religious debt to India. 

How GO India and China differ from the 
West r Why hate they renewed their youth so 
often in the long course of their history ? 

The answer is to be found in the spirit 
of the East : 

The more we think out the problem, the less 
shall we be satisfied with any merely political 
explanation, it has certainly not been India’s 
political structure that has saved her from 
extinction. Again, when we come to her social 
institutions, the answer is no less dear. For 
while the caste system has had its uses and con- 
veniences in the far distant past, India’s great- 
est thinkers have almost universally acknow- 
ledged, that in later times caste has been an 
actual dead-weight upon progress. 

What then is the salt, without which Indian 
civilisation would long ago have lost its 
savour ? The deep religious spirit which made 
countless Indian thinkers and saints ready to 
sacrifice aU that earth holds dear, if only- they- 
could attain to the Truth. In India the reli- 
gious motive, which lies deepest of ail and at the 
back of all as the very- source and fount of in- 
spiration, has been always vitally active. This 
has been the salt of purification, which has 
again and again renewed India and saved 
Indian civilisation from decay, .^nd what 1 
have written about India, has been true also of 
China in a lesser degree. 

Mr. Andrews found one more striking 
example of the spirit of the East in the 
Jews of Asia. . . 

When the ^menscly powerful Roman Empire 
was at its height and had crushed all external 
opposition, a small nation, called the jews, had 
lately been rtduc^ in outward appearance to 
complete subjection. This had not been the first 
of hs outward defeats. It had been crushed bv 
every imperial power in turn,— the Egyptian, the 
Balwloaian, the Assyrian, the Greek, the Roman. 

A'et at the very time when tins last 
Roman subjection had reached its utter- 
most point, it was a Jew named Jesus who 
gave tie world one of its greatestreli^ons. 

Here, in the Jews of .^sia, ive have vet 
again another people of .\sia, whose true gemas 
has been ever set towards religion. ' The reason 
why the Jews have never been finally defeated, 
rdthough they have been scattered over the face 
of the earth, has been the same as that of 
India. Their deeply implanted religions instinct 


hits preserved them. This has been the salt Oi 
their national life that has kept them from 
extinction. 

The Secket of Asia’s Great.xess, 

The more I have thought over this hist(^ 
ca! problem of Asia, the cradles of all uobk 
civilisations and the birtm place of all noble ma- 
gioas, the more convincingly the conclusion hns 
come home to me that it is because her peoples 
as a whole are fundamentally religious, _ 
they ba-.-e survived while others have perish^ 
It is no accident which has brought about the 
well-known historical fact, that the founOiS? 
of every world religion that has ever flotuF 
shed in human history w-ere bom withoti. 
any exception in Asia. 

The Modekx Peril, 

If, however, the time should come w®^ 
the peoples of Asia, hj-pnotised by the mate 
rial power of the West, should abandon thtf 
ov.-n God-given function of creative life in 
gioa, then I cannot tell you how- great woi^ 
be the fall, not only tor .Asia itself, but for tc* 
whole world. 

Reverting to India, -Mr. 
said : — 

I have a profound faith, based on experience, 
that India in our present generation has s 
spiritual message of supreme value to give to 
mankind. 

AIaTEKIALISK LV IXDIA. 

But there is materialism to-day which hn* 
imected the very air we breathe. 

Thk Sool of Religiox. 

1 do not think that, in order to avoid mai^ 
riaiism in life and conduct, it is necessary' to re- 
main strictly orthodox and to keep up religio!^ 
observances of the past, though no one should 
lightly- reject them or despise them. Religiondc^ 
not mean the same thing as orthodoxy. . In 
essence. Religion is as simple and pure as the 
sunlight which gladdens the heart. For 
gion means, above all, faith, faith in God. f^^ 
in truth, fiaith in immortality-, faith in the high- 
er life, faith in mankiod, w-hich shows itself m 
deeds of love. With such faith in our hearte vre 
can never wholly sink down into the oiitco! 
money-worship. 

AMA .LSD THE FgTCRE.' 

Asia has always had feith in spiritual ideals- 
She_ has always placed the value of liie in tbiogs 
divine, not in material possessions. 

Readers of the Modem iJevfeiv need not 
be told that it was not to- discourags 
political action and social service but to 
place them on tie firm basis of religion 
that Mr. Andrews deUvered his address. 
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Mr one object has been to seek to increase the 
hold which religion- -has upon your lives. For 
religion is I the 'one . '; , - ' *■ ■ • 

foundation, of -.all 
true political ac-, 
tion, of all true' 
social service, "of 
all true national 


Sir P. C. Eay. 

SirP. C.'Ray, 
the “^Doctor of 
Doctors”, has 
been a teacher of 
youth and a re- 
searcher for 
more than the 
life-time of a 
generation. He 
has trained up a 
band of enthusi- 
astic chemical 
researchers. He 
and his co-work- 
ers have also 
built up the Ben- 
gal Chemical 
and Pharmaceu- 
tical Works. He 
is also actively 
connected with 
several other 
factories. As Sir 
Rash B e h a r y 
Ghose’s second ’ 
large donation 
will , enable the 
Calcutta D n i - 
versity at no dis-^ 
tdiit dhte ‘ to 
undertake tech- 
ndlo^cal train- 
ing, Dr. K fi y^ 
was naturally 
thought of as 
the person who 
should have a 
leading hand- in ' 
such training. 
He , has conse-, 
quently bee'n ' 


Great . Britain and spend 
months there, taking note of the 


oCl‘ 


some 

latest' 



- Sir P.' C. •Rava'.vd his Research Scnot-vRs. - 
* ■ ■■ ( Photoitak'eri-^n Hie eve Of bis deparluri/ for England ) ’• " ; 

■ ' ■ , . Sir P. C-Riy (seated),' ■ 'I'r . 

deputed by the' . ''' Standing from left to right — Lilananda Gupta, =Jnaneridranath Ray, Prafallachandrii ' 
Calcutta Univer- ’ Kaliltumar Kumar, Kshitishchandra Ray. ' 

sitv to V i's i t ■ - '•• • Phoiographby i^r.Niroijah Ghosh?' ’ 
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technological and industrial develop- 
ments * 


ments. 

He has always bad a group of research 
students working under his guidance. On 
the eve of his departure for En<:r]and 
his present batch of students got thtirffuru 
photographed, themselves standino- near 

GoW- 

medahst) has pubhshed several important 
Chemistry in the Journal 
ot the Chemical Society both independently 
and jointly with Sir P. C. Ray 1 \ 

Ray M.SC. (1919, Gold-medalist)' also has 

wntnbuted some interesting papers in 
Org^ic Chemistiy to the sam? Journal 

L. Gupta. M.SC., (1919), is the author 
Inorganic Chemistry 
same Journal. K. Kuma'r,' 
in o ’ ^ ppi'kmg m Physical Chemistry 
in a promising field. K. C. Rav has been 
^^istant to Sir P. C. Rav from 1914 
Md po.s«KS great skill in analvtieai 


Rom Globe-trottmg to Seweraorship. 

About fourteen years ago Dr. Ram T 
Sircar, whom our old readers will recoo- 
nise as a contributor tn • recog- 

has sent us thp fniirar • sircar 

inte^e following account of the 


article entitled illustrated 

was seJt to the J^ord” 

publication. I give bdowTh^'^r^^^’” 
from my memory of toV. +■ t ^™f account 



Eaglial. travdr„TnVo“"^“rpr;?^ 

introducing him to 

offered the aentlemon o u - I 

ntedielne "S'Te*? 

of C, stems. Idid S 

man’s name and I thl ^ - gentle- 


the talile with a request to write his 
address on it. The traveller wrote in the 
paper, “Lord ^ Ronaldshay." It was a 
pleasant surprise to me that I had the 
honour of having a Lord as a visitor inmy 
humble abode. I apologized to his Lordshi'p 
or not havmg shown proper respect 
vu- some conversation, I asked 
It ills Lordship would have any objection 
to my taking a photograph pf him. Lord 
on aid shay readily consented to niT 
proposal and with his usual simplidtr 
come to my- house next dar 

Before the appointed hour, I kept mr ‘ 
ready. His Lordship arrived exactly 
• ^ look two photographs, 

one m the sittingand another in 'the stod- 
ing posture. 

T f developed the photographs, 

- ov% ed his Lordship the negatives, 'vvLo 
expressed his satisfaction at the result and 
^ked if I could send a couple of copies of 
Mo to England through Mr. 

and Lord Ronald- 
perJon^^”^ thanks through the same 

^ Lordship the ne- 

^ aote book and 

pencil from my ppeket and recorded an 
ntemew about his journey. The detads 

T.n a ^ remember that his 

^rdship left England for Canada^ in 
1 arch or April, then via the United Stata 
travXT^ came to Japan. Therefrom he 
1 -Manchuria and came to 
’^ent to England 

via Eurma. ® 

i^i!' retiring from 

service had been m Bengal for some time 

Lord Eonaldshay had 
mZh of Bengal.^ After 

secref-a^^^^V°“ wrote to his private 

an interview with His 

sometime I recieved a card of 
Goy?^-°“ ^ ^ garden party held In the 
at Dacca. I was 

Excpli Governor and to Her 

excellency the Countess of Ronaldshay 

a* croin P*^^ate secretary and was handed 
K certificate of honour 

y the Government of Burma. On 
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I.OR D»Rovvr.n^n\Y t3YE\R'5 Ago. 

From rt plioiogroph iokm by Dr. Rom Lot Sxrcnr 
ab Tengyueh, China, 

this occasion His Excellency made a speech 
mentioning our previous acquaintance. 
This speech breathes sincerity, simplicity, 
and genuineness of feeling towards one of 
my humble position. I give an extract 
from the speech. 

“In Consideration of your lone, faithful and meri- 
torious service, His Honour the Lieutenant Governor 
of Burma has awarded to you this certificate of honour 
and this ^old watch. It gives me particular pleasure 
to hand these to you, because by .a strange coincidence 
I myself chancecl to meet you some years ago in a 
distant corner of the world beyond the confines of the 
Indian Empire. I remember well just 13 years ago, 
coming after many months of solitary travel in the 
less accessible portions of the Chinese Empire, to the 
town of Tengyueh, some days’ journey from the 
Burmese frontier. Above all I remember finding 
there a fellow subject of His Maj'esty in the shape 
of an Indian medical practitioner. You,, too, may 
perhaps remember the arriv.il of the English traveller, 
for the appearance of an Englishman w.as a rare thing 
ip the town of Tengyueh. You were the medical 
practitioner, and I was the English traveller. Thus after 
years does fate decree that the paths by which we 
travel should cross once more. The heartiness of my 
congratulations to you on this recognition of your 
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services is all the greater by reason of the previous 
.icpualntance which I can thus claim with jou.’ 

The Indian Association on the Financial 
Position of the “Reformed” Bengal 
Government. 

The Indian Association has sent the 
following cable to the Secretary of State 
for India ; — . . 

The position of reformed Bengal Government 
is serious under the financiali arrangements. 
The present year’s budget evpendititn^ / is 
1103 lakhs p//is increase of salary for services 
sanctioned since the budget, probably oO lakhs, 
against an income of 857 lakhs under the Mes- 
ton Committee Report, less 107 lakhs trans- 
ferred e.vpenditurc and contribution by the 
Government of India. Thus the deficit of first 
year’s budget is two crores, unless fresh sources 
of revenue arc available, as gain from share of 
income on Snper-Tax, as recommended by the 
Joint Committee, is illusory.’’ 

On this no comment is needed. < 

Strikes. 

^ ( I 

Economic distress more than anything 
else is at the root of the various strikes 
all over the country*. To be able to cut 
at the root of the strikes, the bureaucrats, 
•the capitalists and all others who are able 
to lead comfortable lives because of the 
labour undergone and the work done by 
the masses of fhe people, must not only 
have the sincere conviction that these 
masses are entitled to a living wage, 
but they must have the additional con- 
viction tliat the coolies, the artizans, 
the peons, and all other workers of the 
same kind, are entitled to a comfortable, 
decent and enlightened existence. We 
must cease to believe that the possession 
of capital gives a man an immeasurable 
greater natural right to the good things 
of the earth than the possession of physi- 
cal fitness and manual skill. We. must 
cease also to believe that all brain-work 
and so-called brain-work depending on 
literacy, are so immeasurably, superior to 
all other kinds of work that it is only the 
brain-workers and so-called brain-workers 
who are entitled to' the good things of 
the earth and all others must slave at 
their appointed tasks all their lives, satis- 
fied if perchance theit stomachs can be 
somehow filled and their backs somehow 
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covered. This is nor to say that true 
brain-work is nor superior to physical 
labour. It is superior. But the money- 
value of even genuine intellectual work 
should not be considered so immensely 
greater than that of physical labour and 
manual skill as at present. There should 
be not only profit-sharing but also ma- 
nagement-sharing, and in order that the 
latter may t>e practicable, the state should 


=aine ti'me-to issue orders to all graiu-itsrcbass 
or India in this respccc- 

‘‘That this meeting calls upon the autfcwfeia 
concerned to malm arrangements for one jrcsr'* 
supplies of foodstuffs to be always kegth stod 
in order to meet the needs of the current Vear. _ 
“That this meeting recommends to ^ 
laoourers of India to copy the example oJBiia* 
deck labourers with regard to munitions am 
deciine to 'oad foodstuffs for exportation fer 
India. They should strictly act a.s bcnelhetr* 
of India “ 


hold itself responsible for universai. free 
and comptdsory education, and fulfil its 
tnust. .-^.s regards capital, the more coa- 
cem-s we have where the workmen are 
themselves the capitalists on a co-opera- 
tive basis, the better. 

liombay' "Worlcnieii’s Protest agaiost 
Export of Foodstuffs 

Tne .\ 51 soc 1 ated Press of India report 
thata largely attended meeting of Bombav 
v.’orkmen was held on the 10th Octob^ 
to prote^ against the export of foodstufis 
from India in view of famine and high 
p«c^.^ In the absence of Mr. Bapti^, 
(^nw^ia opened the proceedings, but 

Mr. Baptista occupied the chair at I later 

stage, iir, Ginwalla declared that the* 
^ cause of industrial unrest was the 
high pnees of foodstuffs, which were 
due to export of foodstuffs from In'dia 
aud Burma incmase of freights rendering 
India unable to get com r 

England benefited hv 
tiiem. He next cnricised Go-ei-nTr, T 
wntxol_ over coal and com 
inactivity in dealing with 
'^ey mast teU the Guvernmentoh£S|: 
did not .stop export of foodstuff bnS 
com from Burma, reduce freightage n f 
remove control, then, even as StkvSd 
labourers m imgland refused to S! 
mumtions for Ireland, likewise S' 
dodgrard labourers would refuse 
b,igi> of corn in the docks. Themer-f; 
oSs *Eovring resolutions amon| 

Th3,fc, tills of ■worirenj! rtf p 

co^atry , ^ la- mon.soon bus failed lb-'- 
and to give Eli Imnsport faeijities m 
racrenants cither by ^ or br 

o. the country- arc attended to and S Se 


In concluding the proceedings, 1*^' 
Baptista urged the workmen to rea’fis 
that it was in the hands of labour ts 
stop the export of foodstufis il Gov& 
ment would not. and he hoped, dad- 
men would not fail to be equal xo ^ 
occasion. 

Eebels and Not Bebels. 

The Tiine^ of London wrote on Aof» 
19 last ; — 

Is it accurate to call the tribes ensagedkF 


aoes not form part of the British 

i 20 strmnlng^ of K’orefs the pattlctps^^ ^ 

t/ie rising he called ^^rehel^\ 

But India notes that a few days 
wards the Times headed a 
nouncing executions in Baghdad, 
Executed,” and later the War 


columns, was headea, 

Reeei.s”. Thereupon India, j 
Evidently words are verv easily 
toe news columns of the ftUES, 

^ hanged for idsparCC^ 

m toe murder of Mr. Buchanan, who 
according to all accounts, in a militurr 

m which he took part as a eqao^'*^; 

His -wife, and the surrivots,, r 
'^ere weU cared for and respec^" ^ 
% '''ha-t right was tfli> 
h-^nged as a “murderer” ? 

University Of Calcutta Studes* 

Welfere Sclxcnie. w 
TT ^ very gratifving to learn 
Wersityof Calcutta commenc^^ . 
^ health examination of 

mSw,- ^ staff, 

others, 

visit umvej3ity. 

after college to bold 
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,natiou, whiclifis^thorou^h. -It ia becoming 
’ popular every day. Its object is, to deter- 
I mine the state>6f,tbe' general health of the 
student community targe xvith a view 
i to its improvement. i i ’ ' * 

'' The ttiedi^al’ examinatiou* will ‘'enable the 
^University to establish a normal of the Indian 
^student’s physiqnU ItS' aim is * the upbuilding 
jof the nation and<o£ a sturdier fntui'e, generation. 
'A.t present it, is not known how much a student, 
'say 26 years old, should weigh. Is he to be as 
heavy and as deyeloped as a student of an 
European‘'University ? What is the standard 
‘ ind hvhat should it be? The medical test will 
^iccumulatet data 'Upon which to establish!' a 
' normal. ■ This will be useful for future guidance. 
"Society will [benefit by this, national health 
examination greater earning power will 
develop in the student with better ability to 
‘ :ombat the onset of disease by taking Steps fo 
lip it in the bhd. To cite ofaly a single instdnce ; 

^ t may^be said that headache and unwillingness 
study is often due to the defective^ eye-sight 
n a large number of cases. A, vast majority ' 
'-if students do not care to realise’this evil which, 
vhen removed, effects . appreciable improvement 
a the mental calibre of the youth- ,, , , , 

1 H ' J 

j i It is a great and beneficent work* which 
' >lie university bas itmdertakeu, in which it 
■iSught to have the help an^ co-operation 
the student community /anditheipublic 
t large. ‘ s , h> 

nib National Cotincil’ of Education'. ' 


It gives us pleasure to note that recently, a 
lecial meeting of the , National Council of 
diication was, held for, the purpose o(,im- 
;essing on the country "thej inherent and 
tal need of education on nationariines^ and 
ider national control, of, which ^practicalj 
id technical teducation should^ form" an im- 
artant part.” j "The, Council have , resolved 
1 take steps “to make an^ effective appeal to, 
le' public tfirougb the press ,and the plat- 
irm,” for, we believe, support in all forms, 
^e are inclined to support this appeal. We 
so beg leave to -make a suggestion. , If 
nong the members of the Council ihere be" 
ly gentlemen, as we hope tliere-iare,’ who 
id or have sons or other wards of the 
hool- or college-going age studying in the 
Islitutions maintained by the Council, that 
,ct should be , mentioned, in the Report of 
e, Council proposed to be drawn, up and, 
so in the appeal to be issued by it. Mention* 
' such , facts will ^greatly strengthen the; 
iusCiof National Education- For ,peoplej arq, 
oie I inclined ,tOehBHe''e jn those ^cliemesj 


in which their promoters have faith as eviden- 
ced by their conduct, than in schemes which 
are[ considered good senough for others but 
not for themselves. (; 

The Saving of* Cattle. 
Encouraging news continue to be received 
of municipalities in different proviiicdsjresplv- 
ing to preyent the slaughter of ‘ cows ,and 
calves.. Pasture lahd.s should be provided for 
cattle throughout the country, as'also, healthy 
sheds. , * ' i' ,i 

The Honorary Secretary ,of the ^h-bldia 
Cow Conference Association proposes to sub- 
mit a , memorial containing definite facts and 
and ifigures, and to send a deputation consist- 
ing of the leading men , of India to His Ex- 
cellency the Viceroy early next winter, with a 
view , to, the introduction of suitable measures 
for the protection and improvement of^cows^ 
The Association has, with considerable efforts 
and enterprise, collected yaluable, statistics 
relating , to the condition of cattle in India in 
comparison ' with that prevailmg^i in ,, pthei; 
countries of the world, and ib, is to be hoped 
that the result’'of the deputation will be to the 
advantag'e of'thP cattle of the country. •' 

' 1 M (,l 

’ Bolshevik Scarei • 

27 ii^ Englh/tmak’s frontier correspon'defit 
haii ' sent' ‘information that the Amir 'of 
Afghanistan has'-'in ' (effect bdfcomfe proaBoIF 
shevik and' anti-Bfiti^h. It would be very 
injurious to' 'the interests' bf* India ‘if this' 
scare. Iqd to the wasteful expenditure of 
vast ' sums' on ' the army in addition to its 
normal expenditure, which' is very much 
larger than the country can Beat*.' Could not' 
the' British' Cabinet* prevail upon' the Soviet 
Government of 'Russia, 'by commercial and 
nther ^tt■ealies^' with > if>\ to' refrain* i from 
riiaking 'any* advance 'towards India? ' 

It may, however, be that the correspondent 
of the Hare Street journal is nofe correctly 
informed, u , ‘ 

The '"Indiah. Social Club,” Paris. 

I We ' have received from Paris the follow- , 
ing, appeal, which w have much, pleasure to 
support;. — ' I I 

a 

An appeal to all Indians, from the 
“INDIAN SOCIAL CLUB”, PARIS. ’ 

Friends and'countrymen, ‘ ‘ , 

^ The great war i? at last at an, end. Now’ 
we have time and energy to spare to promoter 
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the peaceful interest of our country at home 
and abroad. It is a sign of the times that an 
increasing number of Indians are now-a-days 
going to foreign lands for education, for 
commerce, for trayel, or for -other pur- 
poses. Paris being the centre of attraction 
in ’Europe, every Indian who visits Europe 
naturally visits Paris. 

Considering the number of Indians who 
are either 'permanent residents in Paris or 
who pay temporary visits to this city, it is 
hardly necessary to dilate upon the desir- 
ability of establishing some kind of social 
institution at which they can meet one 
another. It very often happens that some of 
the greatest Indians come to Paris and they 
have no practical means of coming into 
contact with their countrymen here. Such 
eavi-f At 

notably in London, and there is no reason %vhy 
a similar institution should not be started in 
Paris. We have therefore started the 
“INDIAN SOCIAL CLUB” in Paris on the 


following lines : 

Aims and objects : 

1. To provide a permanent Indian centre 
in Paris ; 

3. To encourage Indian Art, Literature, 
and Drama by holding periodical conversa- 
ziones, by translating important Indian works 
into French and in various other -u-ays ; 

3- To receive eminent Indians who may 
come to Paris and give them opportunities of 
meeting their compatriots ; 

4. To form a Reading Room and Library 
which will take Journals and Books of special 
interest to Indians ; 

5. To publish a periodical containing 
articlesJn French and in English 


i N.B.~The '‘INDIAN SOCIAL CLUB” 
'mU not embark on any kind of political 
propaganda. 

We hope that all Indians, whether tliej 
are likely ever to leave India or not, will do 
their best to help the club with money or in 
other ways. It is impossible to overrate the 
importance of foreign travel or stay in foreign 
wuntries from the Indian point of view. 
For an Indian, as for anybody else, it is ad- 
uiitted on all hands to be an education in 
itselt. 

^ sent directly to 

Paris; I Chose, g, Rue du Sommerard, 
India . ' following addresses in 


1. To the editor, Bombay Chronicle, 
Bombay ; 

2. To the editor, Mahratta, Poona city ; 

3. To' the editor, Amrita Bazar Patrika, 
Bagbazar, Calcutta. 

We hope that the appeal will not go in 
Vain. 

Prof. R, D. KARVE (Poona). 

Dr. E. RAMA (Mauritius). 

AMITAVA GHOSE (Calcutta). 

Mr. Amitava Ghose, who has sent us the 
Appeal, was a soldier in the French army 
during the war, and in consequence has the 
Sympathy of the French public. Some French 
(irofessors and other Frenchmen of repute 
have promised him help. They are convinced 
of the necessity of such an institution as the 
fadisn Social Cldb, which will materialise as 
%oon as some capital is found to meet its 
hecessary expenses. 

Mr. Asquith and the Premier on 
Irish Affairs. 

In a communication to the press, Mr. As- 
quith describes the “great” speech of Mr. 
Lloyd George on Irish affairs as a declara- 
tion of insolvejjcy on the part of the Coalition 
Government. "Ireland,” he says, “presents the 
one issue of supreme importance involving 
both the safety of the Empire and the honour 
and good name of Great Britain. The only 
Irish policy the Premier has to offer is 
repudiation, root and branch, of Dominion 
Home Rule and condonation of the hellish 
policy of reprisals. The attempt to answ^er 
murder by murder and outrage by terrorism 
is not Government but anarchy.” 

Mr. Lloyd George has issued a very brief 
reply to Mr. Asquith’s statement. The 
Premier declines to take any notice of the 
statement, adding : “There is my speech for 
all to read who care to. 1 merely say that 
I notice no mention by Mr. Asquith of the 
hellish policj' of murder.” 

Teaching and Researcli Activities 
in the Calcutta University. 

At a meeting of the Senate of the Cal' 
cutta University held on October 9, Sir 
Ashutosh Mukerjee made an important speech 
in which he described in some detail the 
“extensive arrangements” “made for instruc- 
tion and investigation” in different branches 
of study. He then went on rightly to charac- 
tense the llnTverQitv nrvf n«: a. teaching 
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University but also as a research University, 
and mentioned the research -work'done by the 
university teachers. That good teaching is 
done and genuine research carried on by 
many of the teachers admits of no doubt, and 
that is an opinion which we have expressed 
on many occasions, though we are unable to 
approve of the methods of research adopted, 
for example, by one “professor” who has 
plagiarised some of his deceased father-in- 
law’s work (published in the Calcutta RevietL\ 
in 1892, if we remember aright,) and passed 
it off as his own. 

In his peroration Sir Ashutosh Mukerjee 
said : 

Let me assure you, however, that the present 
statement has been made, not so much with a 
view to glorify the University as to rouse the 
public conscience and to make the people of 
Bengal realise in some measure their respon- 
sibihty for the promotion and‘ advancement of 
learning. No people attained to real eminence 
as a Nation, unless they maintained in a state 
of the highest efficiency and excellence their chief 
seat of learning, their most potent instrument 
for the discovery and dissemination of truth in 
all departments of human activity. Let the 
people of Bengal take this to heart ; let them 
realise that the work of their University as an 
institution for teaching and roEcarch is carried 
on under extremely unfavourable circumstances. 
Our embarrassment, due chiefly to the lack of 
funds and of accommodation, is almost over- 
whelming. 

The people of Bengal, particularly the 
professional classes, owe a great deal to their 
University. Sir Rash Behari Ghose and 
others of less note have shown how that debt 
should and may be repaid. It would be good 
for the public and for . the university if the 
example of these benefactors were largely^ 
followed, as it ought to be. It must at the 
same time be added that there should be per- 
fectly satisfactory . arrangements for prevent- 
ing defalcation, checking wasteful and un- 
necessary expenditure, scrutinising all ex- 
penditure, concentration of energy and ex-, 
penditure on| a ‘manageable area of teaching 
and research instead of, spreading them over a 
large field of work, and the regular, early and 
punctual publication of the audited accounts 
of all departments of the University. 

Sir Ashutosh regretted to find, 

That fhc number of students in the deparjt- 
ments of Science has fallen off from_l,74 to 137, 
whereas the number of students in the Depart- 
ment of Letters has increased from 1312 to 13S0. 
This increase in the Department of Letters may 


perhaps be explained on the hypothesis that 
the_ recently established sections of Ancient 
Indian History and Indian Vernaculars have 
attracted new remits ; but no satisfactory 
reason has been assigned for the diminution in 
the number of students in the department of 
Science. The nhmber of new admisMon in that 
department has remained practically unchanged, 
but a large proportion of Science students 
abandoned their studies in the Sixth Year Class 
than of those that had selected literary subjects. 
We have no data to determine whether they 
left because they could no longer struggle with 
poverty or because of some other equ^y potent 
reason. 

For lack of funds, the equipment of the 
Science Department is not satisfactory, a 
fact which is known to the student commu- 
nity and which can be gathered from some 
previous utterances of the speaker himself, 
in which complaints were made of Govern- 
ment not giving sufficient help to the science 
college. That may be one “satisfactory rea- 
son” to e.xplain the diminution in the number 
of science students. 

But we must not make any. 'further 
remarks. For it seems, though in this world 
nobody and nothing are perfectly impeccable, 
the Calcutta University and Sir .Ashutosh 
Mukerjee must be presumed to be. Other- 
wise what can be the reason for the following 
petulant outburst ? 

At the same time, if friends and benefactors 
are numerous and generous, our enemies and 
detractors cannot be lightly discounted. Public 
servants whose minds have been petrified by 
the illusion that Calcutta does not require a 
teaching and research University, pre-eminent 
for its comprehensiveness and excellence, are 
not quite negligible in point of numbers or in- 
fluence. But far more mischievous are the ‘irres- 
ponsible critics who imagine that they have 
monopolised not only all wisdom but also all 
virtue. Most dangerous of all are those that 
masquerade in the garb of friends and yet miss 
no opportunity to malign and stab the Uni- 
versity in secret. But let ns not be frightened 
away by these fleeting spectres of humanity. 

In this passage the speaker refers to three 
classes of “fleeting spectres of humanity”. 

It is certain We do not belong to the' “most 
dangerous” class, for we do not “malign and 
sfab the university ia secret" ; what wc do 
ina^' or may ttot be maligning and stabbing — ' 
it is a matter of opinion — but what we do we 
do quite openly. Nor do we "masquerade in 
the garb of friends” ; haring no axe of our 
own to grind, we are perfectly frank in out 
hostility to jobbery, inefficiency, camouflage, 
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and “frauds" of all sorlsj and perfectly un- 
reserved, too, in our appreciation and support 
of all that is excellent and valuable The one 
thing that we do not lay claim to and have 
never laid claim to, is infallibility of judgment, 
fulness of know ledge, and perfect freedom 
from bias. 


We do not think, too, that the speaker 
could have meant to do us the honour to in- 
clude us among “public servant'..” We are, 
therefore, irresistibly led to conclude that we 
are included by the speaker among those 
“enemies and detractors," “the irresponsible 
critics w'ho imagine that they have monopo- 
lised not only all wisdom but also all virtue," 
who are “far more mischievous.” It seems 
then that in the speaker’s opinion there 
cannot be any i easonable and fair criticism of 
himself and the university, and that all critics 
must be “enemies and detractors” ; foi tliere 
is no mention of reasonable and fair-minded 
critics Rad advocates of causes that can- 
not be supported with good arguments are 
frequently reminded of the trite instruc- 
tion (real or imaginary) said to have been 
giyfen to i a lawyer, “Ko case. Abuse the 
plaintiff's attorney.” Sir Ashutosh -Mukerjee 
was never an inefficient practising lawyer, 
and he is now a judge. One may, therefore, 
hesitate even jocosel) to say that lie Jias in 
the present instance followed the aforesaid 
instruction- But whatever the case may be, 
we leave the public to, judge w'hether he or 
any of bis satellites has ever been able ' to 
meet our arguments, facts and figures in this 
RliviEW and the Prabasi with counter argu-‘ 
ments, facts and figures' Cheap sneers w-il] nqt 
do, nor will it avail to say^that we are beneath 
notice, contemptible and unworthy of' thei 
university knight’s steel. ForJ those ivho are 
abused in the houriie of a serious academic 
discourse ' are proved by that very, fact 
to he not beneath notice.' Not , being of 
the band of 'illustrious immortals, 'we are 
indeed “fleeting speetps of humanity,” May 
the ^ speaker derive ’muefi consolation from 
the thought that in some future age some 
Mchaeologist and professor of Ancient Indian 
Lpllure and History 'may come upon tliat 
sUtu^ m the Durbhanga Building which is 
Inscribed with pme doggrels telling tiie 
subject installed the image of 
in Hall”, and 'that 

photograph on the, 
teen for the delectation, edification, ^and, 


perchance anuiscineiit, loo, ofi the liistorital 
students of that distant day ' ‘ 

Frprn the extract given below, we would 
omit the first nine words, and give our support 
to the rest. , 

Wliatcvci our detractors may iiroclaim, the 
fact remains that the Bnivcrsitj’ of Calcutta 
at the present moment possesses a teaching 
organisation which, notwithstanding its many 
deficiencies, is engaged in the performance of a 
work of the highe.st importance to the State. 
\Vc confulentb' claim for it the charrmter of a 
great seat of learning which is entitled to 
unstinted assistance both {rom the people £it 
large and from the custodians of the public 
funds 

“Dospotism in the Calcutta 
University.” 

In the course of an article with tlie above 
btuvivng tW Stnani p.vibUshc.d 3- 

notice over the signature of Mr. G. N. 
Banerjee, Officiating Secretary to the Council 
of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts, which ran 
as follows : 

Pandit Knjcndrannth Yidyabhushan^ will 
mo\cat the ue.xt meeting of the Council, the 
following propositions: — 

1. X University Teacher may not, unless 
gcuerally or speciaUj' empowered by the Execu- 
tive Committee in this behalf, communicate 
directly or iudaectly to persons other tbait Uni- 
versity Teachers or to the Press any document 
or information which has come into his pos^s- 
sion in the course of his duties os University 
Teacher or has been prepaied or collected 
by him in the course of those duties, whether 
from official sources or otherwise. 

2. A University Teacher may not, without 

the previous sanction of the Executive Com- 
mittee, become tljc proprietor in whole ' qr_ in 
part, or conduct or participate ini^e editing 
or management of any newspaper or other pen- 
odical publication, ' 

Such sanction \Yill be given onl^' in the case 
of a newspaper or pubheation mainly devoted 
to matters not of a political character, and may 
at any time, in the discretion of the Executive 
Committee, be withdrawn, , i 

3. Subject to the provisions of rule 1, a 
University Teacher may contribute anonym- 
ously to th6 Press, but must confine himself 
within the Emits of 'temperate and reasonable 
discussion ; and if his connection with the* Press 
is contrary to the public; interest, the i Execu- 
tive Committee ma 3 - withdraw , Ins liberty to 
contribute. liYhcn^ ^cre is room for doubt, 
whether the connection of any University Tea- 
cher with the Press is or is not contrary to 
the public interests, the matter should 'be 're- 
ferred io the Exeutiv'c Committee for orders. 

Theteupejm Mr.Nirnjal Chandra Chatterjee, 
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Lecturer, Calcutta University, wrote to that 
paper to say : 

You have quoted a notice of a resolution to 
be moved by a member of the Post-Graduate 
Council in Arts as evidence of the autocratic 
administration in the Calcutta University try- 
ing to slmt out news from the public.The resolu- 
tion has not yet been accepted by the Post- 
Graduate Council, nor has it been confirmed by 
the Senate of the University. It is a mere pro- 
posal of an individual member, who desires to in 
trodufce certain rules which are in force regarding 
the conduct of the members of the Government 
Educational Service. It is highly to be regretted 
that you have thought fit to condemn , the 
Calcutta University simply because one member 
of the Post-Graduate Council has moved a 
resolution which has not yet received the sanc- 
tion of that academic body. That the resolu- 
tion has not been accepted by the Post-Graduate 
Council is evident from the fact that a signed 
article on “Non-co-operation” appears in this 
very issue of your paper over the signature of 
Mr. S. C. Roy, a' senior Lecturer of the Calcutta 
University and a scholar well-known alike 
inside and outside the portals of the University. 
This is only one among many instances of the 
University Teachers appreciating the great 
privilege of placing their independent views on 
current topics before the public *over their own 
signatures. 

Technically Mr. Nirmal Chandra Chatterjee 
is quite right, and all lovers and advocates df 
freedom 6f teaching in the widest sense wall 
be pleased to be assured that ’‘university 
teachers appreciate the great privilege of 
placing their independent views before the 
public’ over their own signatures.'' But it is 
known to the Bengali public that the Calcutta 
University is an autocracy camouflaged as a 
democracy, and some may, therefore, be 
disposed to say that, though the .hand is the 
hand of Esau, the voice is the voice of Jacob. 
And it is probable that there may he , some 
member or other of the Council of Post- 
Graduate Teaching in Arts who will recognise 
in the three ' propositions “His Master’s 
Voice.” That recognition may be right, or 
u rong, but the educated public will wait to 
judge from the voting on the propositions in 
the Council and the Senate whether the 
university tea’chefs and the Bellows do really 
a^preciat&'^the great privilege of placing their 
[the teachers'] independent views on current 
topics before ■ the public over their owm 
signatures ’ 

In the Proceedings of the Executive Com- 
mittee -of the Council we are told that the 
mov'er wants “that rules 17, iS and 19, of the 


Government Servants’ Conduct Rules, suit- 
ably modified, may be enforced in regard to 
thq University Teachers.’', >As iwe have not 
seen these N Rules, we cannot say what suit- 
able modifications have been made.j A ques- 
tion may, however, be put, whether the pro- 
positions to, be moved in the Council of Arts 
are a sort of feeler or the thin end of, the 
wedge, the intention being to make them 
applicable to science teachers, and law teach- 
ers afterwards. We shall see Lavyyers claim 
to be great fighters for freedom ,We shall 
see v\ hether they w'ill agree to forfeit their 
freedom for a, “handful of silver.”, Should thes 
propositions (remain confined to the Afts, 
Department, their aim v\ili be perfectly ,c!ear> 
to the, knowing public. 1,1 , 

Whenever a new law is made/ there is a 
statement of objects and .reasons japd a pref, 
amble. Will the Pandit or his patron, tell tus^ 
why the new rules are now required after so 
many years of existence of the .University 
and the Council? .How have the 'teachers 
abused* their freedom ,that it is to be taken 
away or curtailed ? Has this freedom stood, 
in the, way of "The Advancement of Learn-^ 
ing,” which is the motto of the University,? 
Or has it stood in the way of the advance- 
ment, of jobbery, nepotism and wastefulness ?, 
Government, servants cannot practise in 
the law courts ; some University teachers do< 
Why does not some Pandit move that in this, 
respect, too, the University should conform to 
the Government rules ? Governmept servants, 
cannot become members of political associar, 
tions, delegates totliejndian National Congress, 
the Moderate’s Conference, etc. ; some Uni-, 
versity teachers are and have been. \<yill this 
freedom, too, of the teachers be taken away ?r 
Government servants cannot stand for elec- 
tion to the legislative councils ; University 
teachers can and did or do stand. Will this 
freedom be taken away ? We hope not. 

' The Pandit or rather his patron may be 
asked, what is the nice distinction or differ- 
ence between a lawyer arguing, in defence, a 
political case before a legal tribunal, a teach- 
er-member of a political association (e.g., the 
Indian Association) discussing poUticsv writ- 
ing 'political notes, protests, and memoranda, 
a teacher acting as a delegate tb or a president 
of a congress or a conference, a teacher-inem.< 
her of a legislative council discoursing on 
political subjects in the council-chamber, and 
a teacher .contributing' to political or other 
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journals, helping' in conducting them or being 
part or lull proprietors of them ? ' ' 

It is \ery funny that the third proposition 
proposes to give teachers liberty to contribute 
to the press anonyvioudy on certain 
conditions. Pra}', -when anonymous contri- 
butions appear in' the press, how is the 
Council of Arts to ascertain the identity of 
the writers ? ' Or is the Pandit or his 
patron so simple-minded as to think that, 
unlike Government servants (both Indian and 
European) who write in newspapers anony- 
mously, these teachers will themselves bring 
their anonymous contributions to the notice 
of the executive committee of the council ? 
Or will there be espionage ? 

In Japan Government servants in non- 
educational departments can and sometimes 
do occupy uni% ersity chairs and also w'ork as 
editors of new’spapers. It is thus that Japan 
is able to have the ser\aces of very able men 
as professors for very modest salaries. In the 
Calcutta Universit)', too, the same man can 
be for example, a teacher in history, a teacher 
in law, and a practising lawyer, and thus 
eke out a livelihood.' ' And at present the 
same man can also be a teacher and an editor, 
assistant editor, proprietor and part pro- 
prietor of a paper or a contributor to the 
press. Of these two kinds of freedom, the 
Pandit ‘ or his patron wants to interfere 
with the latter, not the former. Why ? 

In' bis speech at the Senate meeting of 
the Sth October, Sir Ashtosh Mukerjee 
declared : “We adopt as our motto, ‘search 
for the truth is the noblest occupation of 
man ; its publication a duty’." All concern- 
ed ‘ should reflect whether the new rules 
proposed to be made will be in harmony 
with this motto 

P. B, Chougxile, the Indian 
Champion Hunner. 

We are glad to learn that Mr. P. D. 
Chougule of Belgaum, age’ 23, has ‘won 
the Chisw'ick ten-mile open race, the 
Guanersbury Park 10-miIe open race and 
the 13-mile semi-hlarathon at Molinaii 
sports, Heme Hill. All these are well-known 
sporting events of England. He ran fourth 
for more than half the distance in the 
Polytechnic Marathon from Windsor, to 



.Mr. P. D..CHOirGUi.E, , 

^ The Indian Champion Runner. J 


London, having to give'' np at the twen- 
tieth mile owing to bad condition. At 
Antwerp, says India, he was nineteenth 
in the Alarathon among about sixty 
runners and was ^ven a certificate ; but 
he complains that he was then in extremely 
poor condition owing to lack of proper 
dietary, and was for the greater part 
of bis stay in Belgium under medical 
treatment. 

India has published a statement com- 
mtmicated to it over the signatures of five 
of ^ the team of six Indian athletes who 
vrent to Europe to take part in the 
Olympic games. These gentlemen com- 
plain strongly of their treatment, Loth 
in England and in Belgium, and declare 
that want of proper’ and sufficient dietary 
and the generally bad conditions under 
which they were kept made it impossible 
for 'them to take part in the events for 
which they were entered in the sound 
physical condition necessary. The matter 
is one which, India trusts, will be the 
subject of strict investigation by the Com- 
mittee resjjonsible on their return to India* 


T«wted and Published by A. C, Sarkar'at the Brahmo Mission Press, 

^ 211, Corn^Aialijs Street, C<Ucutt2.. ^ 



queen tishyarakshita and the bodhi tree 

By Mr. Abanlndranalh Tagore. C. 1. E. 
er Majesty Queen Empress Mary accepted the original of the above 


picture as a present. 
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POEMS FROM 

Translations from the Russian of five poems by Mr. 
N. Roerich, a Russian artist, are printed below. 

"Nicolas K. Roerich, one of the leaders of Russian 
Art, born in Russia in 1S74, is a descendant of an old 

of Peter the Gfoat. He was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Petrogradi and was intended for the legal pro- 
fession ; but in the meantime he also attended classfes 
at the Academy of Arts. In 1897, one of his paint- 
ings was acquirecf for the Tretyakov Gallery, Moscow ; 
a great distinction for so young ah artist. 

"Roerich 'spent a year in Paris where he sttidied 
under Fernand Cormon. On his return to Russia in 
1901, he was appointed Secretary of thei Society for 
the Encouragement of Art. -Five years later — at the 
early age of thirty-one — he became Director of the 
Art School of this Society. This was the largest insti- 
tution of its kind in all Russia, with two thousand 
pupils and sixty-three professors. It was actually a 
"frW’ school. Verestchagin, Bilibin, Repin, Vrubel, 
were all at various times pupils in this School. 

"Roerich himself worked for a time in the studio of 
the great Russian landscape painter, Kouindjy. In 
rcahty, ueAber Cormon not Kouindiy was Roerich’s 
teacher in Art, but Nature's self. As a youth he loved 
to spend whole days and nights in the woods, camp- 
ing on the ground, and giving himself up whole-heart- 
edly to the study of his surroundings. The trees, the 
rocks, the vast shining spaces of the northern lakes, 
yielded their secrets to Roerich. And not only did he 
discover Nature's secrets. By a wonderful intuition 
he has come to realize the remote, ancestral life which 
once filled these scenes. Roerich's pictures are full 
of distant, primitive memories. 

"He began first to exhibit abroad in 1904 Since 
then, his art has reached many centres ; Prague, 
Pans, Vienna, Brussels, Berlin, Milan, Rome, Venice, 
Stockholm, Copenhagen, Chicago. In London he 
had several picture in the International Exhibition at 
the Albert Hall in 1903, and was also represented in 
the Russian Section at the Post-Impressionist Exhibi- 
tion at the Grafton Galleries in 1913. 

"Among the honours bestowed on Roerich in recent 
years were the Presidency of the Society of the World 
of Artists, which had a membership of some forty to 
fifty Russian Artists, c/tic of their profession ; the 
Presidency of the Council of the Art Museum, founded 
by the &ciety for the Encouragement of Art ; and the 
Honorary Presidency of the Council of the Women's 


THE RUSSIA.N 

Architectural Classes in Petrograd, Societaire du 
Salon d’Automne a Paris, Membre de I’Academie de 
Reims, etc. In the many articles and monographs 
^evoted to his work, Roerich has been called "the 
Maeterlinck of painting" and "the poet of the North" ; 
in Tirance he has been compared with Gauguin and 
Gustave; Moreau ; in Sweden with Munck and Galen ; 
in Italy with the Byzantine painters. These desperate 
efforts to find his counterpart are a compliment to his 
versatility, and, are no doubt helpful to a public which 
piust compare before it can 'appreciate. Rut when all 
,5 said, Roerich remains Roerich — one of the strongest 
personalities in contemporarj' art.” 

The translations are by Mr. W. W. Pearson. 

HE WHO LEADS THE WAY. 

Thou, who contest iii the. dead of night * 

They say thou art invisible, but that is a lie. 

J know hundreds of people, 

;\nd every one of them has seen thee. 

Though it be but once. 

Only a few, poor in mind, 

Have missed thy image many-shaped 

and varying. 

Thou dost not desire to disturb our life, 

Thou dost not wish to cause us fear ; 

50 passest by silent and still. 

Thine eyes can glisten and dazzle, 

Thy voice can sound like thunder ; 
yVnd even a rock can feel 
The wrath of thy mighty blow. 

^ut thou dost not dazzle, 

Thou dost not thunder, ' 

Thou dost not smite. * * 

Thou krtowest that 'quiet is stronger 

than destruction. 

-fhou knowest that stillness is louder 

than thunder. 

Thou knowest who cometh in silence 

and leadeth the way. 

N. Roerich. 
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TO-MORROW. 

I knew so many useful things 
And now I have forgotten them all. 

Like a traveller robbed, 

Like a poor man who has lost all he had, 

I vainly struggle to call back to my mind 
The riches I had in the days gone by. 

I recall forgotten things suddenly, unwittingly. 
Never knowing when the lost knowledge 
Will flash through me once more. 

Only yesterday I knew many things, 

But the night has darkened them all 
It is true, the day was long, 

And dark and endless seemed the night 
And then, when the morning came, 

Fragrant and fresh and wonderful, 

Lighted by a new sun, I forgot and lost 

, , , all I had hoarded. 

All my knowledge melted away 
Under the rays of the risen sun. 

I can no more distinguish friend from foe 
My vision of coming dangers is obscured. 

I do not know when the night will come. 

And for a new sun my heart wall find 

All tui.. T j words of welcome. 

All this I possessed once, 

Bui I havu lost It all, I am a poor man noiv. 
How sad It IS that not botoro to-mortow 
bhall I know what I need. 

And to-day is long, very long. 

When, Oh when will come— 

To 

-morrow ? 

N. RonRicH. 


IN THE MORNING HOURS 
hen I will, J think there is somebody 

When I got k„o,vlodgo,TtM„\7;:o“ 

, ^n, I thirtL?e"k*boSL"'' 

0 ate willed and what accompHshet 
open my head “ ' 

And iVltflLl™ "■rP” 

Will bo romembored in\he'h„“a“SS.i 

* N. Roer 


CAN I BELIEVE THEM ? 

We know' at last where our King has gone. 
He has gone to the old place 

of the Three Towers. 
It is there that he w'ill teach. 

It is there that he will give his commands. 
His w'ords are uttered once. Never, 0 never 
Does our King repeat his words. 

Let us hasten to the place. 

It is better to turn down a bye-street, 

Lest the hurrying crowd should obstruct 

our path. 

That w'ay will lead us to the Tower of Spirit- 
Not to many is that way known. 

But people are everywhere, 

Crowding in streets and bye-ways 

and at the gates of the houses. 
He is speaking already. 

We cannot come nearer him. ' 

Who was the first to come ? No one knows. 
The tow'er can be seen, but it is very far. 

One catches sometimes a w'ord 
That seems to come from the King. 

No, it is not the King^s words that W'C hear. 
The words are caught by the people 
Who pass them on one to another : 

A woman passes them to a ivarrior; 

Tlie “warrior whispers them ' ’ * 

into a courtier’s ear. 

I shall hear them from my neighbour the 
! shoemaker. 

Has he heard them rightly from the 

merchant yonder 

Who has mounted the steps of that house ? 
Can 1 believe them all ? 

" N. Roerich. 


THE BEGGAR. ' = 

At midnight, it is said, our King came 
And passed to his chamber. ■> ‘ 

In the morning he w'ent out'to his people, ’ 
But we never knew. 

So w’e missed him and could not hear 

his commands. 

But patience ' We shall find him out 

amongst the surging crowds, 
And, touching him ever so lightly, we shall 

ask him Lis wishes. 

How great are the multitudes ! How many 

' ' the streets ' 

Countless are the roads and the paths ' 

He may have gone far away ; and who knows 
Whether he will come back to his paHce ? 
There are many footprints left in the dust. 
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The- web of their crossings must be unravellecl. 
Here is a child’s footprint ; there, a woman 
. has passed,' heavily laden, 
And there a lame man must have trailed ■ 

. ■ his way. 

Can it be thabour quest will fail ?.; . 

The King always carried a staff . 

Let. us look at the traces of those^ . , 

, who prop themselves in walking.- 
There is one, left by a pointed staff. 

But it is not like .bur King’s ! His is larger, 
And lie walks with more measured tread. 

Not like this, — slower and steadier 

is' his staff as it strikes' the ground. 


Whence could such crowds have gathered ? 

It seems as if all have conspired to cross 

< ■ " ‘ I our path. 

Butdet us hurry.on, for here is' the trace 
’ • -i ■ of a;stately tread, 

The marks of a. heavy staff steady ! beside it 
It must be our King’s ! We shall hasten ion 

and ask the, people;-. 

We push the people aside and get ahead. ., 
We overtake the trayeller. 
And the traveller with the staff is but - . 

a blind beggar. 

N. Roerich. 


THE TRANSFORMATION 


■ By Miss Seet; 

i ‘ ■ ' . ■r ‘ 

T he narrow -path lay stretched by the. 
side of the dark green forest. The- 
- shades of the evening were . fast clos- 
ing in and the sun* had just sunk, behind, 
the high cliff, which stood on the outskirts 
of the forest. The darkness! was gradually 
deepening. Nolight could be seen anywhere 
except a red glare which darted fitfully 
out time ■ after time,, fromi a cave at the. 
foot of the hill. . ■- 

The artist. Supriy a was slowly, advan- 
cing along!!that forest path. He .was 
jfoung in years, but melancholy; had al-- 
ready marked him as her o-vvn. His 
slender frame bent under the burden- which 
life had put on him. He felt too tired to 
walk, but he must reach the town, before 
it grew too dark to see. (So he dragged 
himself along- somehorv. 

Another -personjf. who had been draw--! 
ing- near him- for' some time '• past, ' now - . 
stood barring- his; way. • Supriya -looked ( 
up with a start and exclaimed, “Oh, is it- . 
you, Basudattn?’’ . . 

The newcomer laughed as .he answered, 
“Yes, it is I most -assuredly. But why are 
you here at such a time ?- '.Where have you 
been?’’. ' .' 

“I atn returning ; from the , villa! of the 
king.’’-,! - ■: 


, CIE^L^^TERJEE. : ' ■' 

•“Had you any success ?’’ . 

-••“•Yes,’’ said Snpriya, “I have sold one 
picture and .got an. order to paint 
aao.th'er.’’:;-.. ■ . 

. “Well, to be sure,’’ exclaimed his friend, 
“js.it not: enough to satisfy your greed-? 
Why are you going about with such a face 
then ? The night itself seems dawn com- 
pared to it. If I had any such luck, T 
would have -walked on 'my- head- by. this 
time.’’ _ 1 - . ' 

.'Supriya lifted; his face and cried- out in 
a voice full of agony, “Friend, the luck has- 
come too late.” . - 

Basudatta was frightened and stood 
silent for<a time. * “What has happened ?” 
he asked after a while. , . 

.“Nothing except that I was told by; the 
royal-physician that I should have to take 
my departure before the money an-iyed.” ■- - 
“How was that P’A-asked his friend. ' 

- “I fainted -as soon as I had' come' out of 
the king’s presence. I was told this when * 

I recovered,” said Supriya. .... - ' 

Basudatta stood ' mute by his friend; 
He found no word which could- comfo-^ 
him atsucha time. Supriya understood an 
said, “Ho not grieve for me ; it' would 1 
■ of no use.’.’. With this he left his friend' an 
hastened on. ‘ • , 
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Whcu he reached his dcstuiution, the 
uight was fur advanced. Ik rapped ou 
the door and called, “Deepikfi !’’ 

^ The door opened, a young girl stood 
in the doorway with a lamp in her 
hand. “Why arc you so late ?" she asked 
eagerly. “I have been waiting for vou 
such a length of time. Come in, do ’not 
stand there, it is so hittcrlv cold out 
there.” 


Supriya followed her into the room. 
The room was almost bare, a hu^c bed- 
stead stood in one corner and at its head 
was a beautifully carved lampstuud. 
The room contained only another object 
worthy of notice, it was the portrait of a 
young girl. The picture did not boast of 
^e colours, but the face portrayed was 
too beautiful to need any adornment, 
liie picture was of Deepika. 

Supriya's father, too, had been a painter 
by profession. He had ever enjoyed the 
favour of the king and poverty ha'd never 
entered Ins household. Supriya had 
succeeded him in this royal favour, but 
the fickle goddess of fortune did not want 
to remain stationary in one family. There 
was a difference of opinion between the 
lung and the painter about a certain 

Supriya. As soon as the gates of the 
palace became shut to him, his friends too 
ceased to laow hin,. At firs^ Suiriya 
kept up his spints-the hope of /outh 
fought against despair. The bright smS* 

whieh were dearer to Supriva if^.' 

to be parted with for far less 
^an their real price. - The jewels S 
Deepika followed suit and at last even the 

sold^Sr household utensils were 

sold off in secret. But their troubles had 

without food tht 

pictiS took doTn 

picture of Deeinka, the sole thintr 
remaining to them. But she cSit hSf 
of h.„ and tvonld not let him dcpi.; t S 
‘t. No, you must not sell it.” the cried 


“I .‘.hall never again he as I wtw, but this 
shall serve to rcmiiul others.” She brought 
out her only bit of jcvvclcry, u ring which 
had lielongcd to her mother. She gold it 
and thus saved the picture. 

The fickle goddess of plcnLv suddenly 
jnit in an appearance once ngaui, perhaps 
to jiay a vl.sit to the old home, where slic 
had so long re.sided, Supriya was gent for 
to the royal palace after u long time. We 
saw him while on hi.s way home from the 
palace. Poverty bade farewell to the 
lumily of the painter. The departed glory 
and comfort returned again. But tlie 
demon of want had dc[)artcd with two 
thing.s which were never found any more, 
i lie shining beauty of Deepilti ticcanic 
clouded and her youth laded all too soon. 
SUuuling before her mirror one day’ she 
suddenly discovered wrinkles on her face 
and grey liairs peeping out of her raven 
black locks. She dashed the mirror to 
piecp, then Hinging lierself down before 
the image of her dejiarted beauty, she cried 
her heart out. 

Ihc darkness of night thus succeeded to 
tlie noonday splendour of her life. Supriya 
too began to decline. But he kept Jiis 
secret to himself, no one else knew that he 
fiat] already received his death sentence, 
the long absent smile had returned to 
Dcepika's face, he did not want to dim it 
again. _ He steeped himself in work day 
and night. It would have been hard to 
conceal anything from DeepikS in her 
jncscncc ; for that reason he ordered his 
iiicin such a manner that Deepika found 
very little space in it. 


V " ' 

Supriya sat in his room, busy painting, 
liiis picture too had been ordered by' the 
wanted to finish it as soon as 
possible, because he knew not how long 
e power to work would be vouchsafed 
o nm. Ihe king had promised liim an 
mplc fee. If he could leave that to 
ccpika, she would be adequately’ provided 
tor after his rlp.n+l, i. 


She would not have 


for after his death, 
to sufler from want. 

But suffering does not come in the 
guise of want alone. He sighed deeply 
thinking of the terrible pangs in store for 
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his wife. Thet'e. was no remedy for it- 
It would, have: been perhaps -better n he 
had told her all at first, if would have at 
least prepared her., But as time passed, it 
grew more and ra ore : difficult , to tell her 
the dreadful news. How! would she bear 
this unexpected shock ! _ . , • i 

, Supriya’s parents had died in , his chil - 
hood. There; had been no woman in nis 
early life. ; The Muse had been the only 
object of his youthful adoration. Bii i 
is hard to remain content with giving 
alone. As he grew up, his heart occasion 
allv began to hunger for something w ic 
no divinity ever gave. The man m i 
fought fiercely with the artist in him. 

In another corner.of the same 

a parentless girl was awaiting as i y 

for"^ him. with her wealth of beauty ^d 

youth. Fate brought Aem 

then the Muse left the throne of . 

heart in offended pride f 

why she. had been V,^“5Sd 

understood what his hear . , when. 

'' ThoulSto Boated through 

Supriya’a mi-d ^ LsiTa hfe 

while he sat still The 

hand looking out of th ^ 

blue sty. had of rviuter 

mist as in fear of the bitter 


mist as in fear ot tne oii-Lct 

and the aspect of nature f^J^'^jscard 

sad. The earth had. been made to d.se^,^^ 


sad. The earth nao^oeea ---- 
its green, mantle, ^nd , ^Ptrium'phant 
sheet of old age. ^rL/v^hcre in 

on all sides.- looked 

every shape fP^,^of nature, 

long and earnestly a before 

She had been ^ "^But before his 

T'Tdeo'Lrtum £f wSd onee more to 
final departure ne w of his first youth. 

gaze J next he did not know ; 

What wonld follow nest li ^ j^te, m 

perhaps oblivion and^^ao^ 

which Deepiha even ,w talcing his final 
While Snpnya thus talnn 

leave of the was . gazing 

Deepika standing a eyes. 

at him vnth ^ as o-radually con* 

The pain in her even - the blessed 

citmiiifT her. she had no 


solace of work, which- made husband 
forget all. sorrow. The house of “e ricn 

artist contained a host of ? 

wVn7, was therefor the mistress to do . 

When she first stepped 

+liiQ- house then too there had been 

nothing for her to do, but time never hung 

Seavy ?n her hands. The flood of joy which 
had ^rushed into her life, left no ^ook-or 
corner empty.. Then came poverty , hut it 
could not rob her heart of gladness ; the 
howl of the wolf at her doorj had never 
been able to rise above . the glad music^of 

to°’ whict "Ihe "'eSd,^ clingT^The 
Slo of her husband, whichffiad .hitherto 
Sefto her a harbour of bliss, now seemedr 
to frown at her, if she ventured. there. 
St she could not keep away from this ■ 
nlace as- a moth could not keep;; away, 
from the flame. So here she, stood, though 
Su^riya was all unconscious, of her- pre*.- - 

^"“Sddenly a heavy gold wristlet slipped . 
from her emaciated arm and tinkled down 
£ Se floor. Startled, Supnya_ lodced up ■ 
and met. the eyes of Deepika.; So^even 
though your husband was .before 
voS eyes, tears. had come- into,, them?. 
W^hlt would you do, you uufortimate 

SavthiugofFLe, when Death- had claim* . 

Where would you find solace ? - - 

SuSiya felt his heart wjep tears ..of; 

1 eves had become dry long ago.' 

With ’averted face he asked, “What do you 
heS DsepikS ?■■ H.S vo.ee soonded^ 

even to his own ears. 

So°she must now have reason-for com-, 

• ^ Mm ’ The mere longing to come 
lag to him. Ijest- of.rea.sons ?:• 

had ceased and , moved 


“Nothin: 


‘o> 


away. ' , room, she threw ' 

Commg to . , ^ cold floor, while 

herself down on qorrow streamed 

teats “f ho“.h“‘^, she gone to nsic 

£Xh‘ hsd alt»<ly htS«» - y 
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The cold northern wind howled among the 
leafless trees. Huge masses of cloud had 
begun to gather in the western sky and 
stretched out dark hungrt’ arms to grasp 
the last rays of light that still lingered. 
Deepika did not rise from the floor and she 
ordered oft' the maid servant who had 
brought a light. 

But the maid hesitated on the doorway 
with the silver lamp in her hand. Deepika 
sat up in a sudden gust of anger and 
rebuked her sharply, “Why do j’ou stand 
there ? Did not I tell t'ou to go away ?” 

The girl was frightened and stammered 
out, “Madam, I only waited to know if I 
should light the lamps in master’s studio. 
It baa grown dark.” 

In spite of there being so man\’ servants, 
Deepika used to do the cleaning and light- 
ing of this room herself. This had been her 
bridal chamber, when she first came, and 
to her it had become consecrated. She never 
allowed servants to enter it. Every even- 
ing she herself lit the gold lamp of this 
room and stood there rapt in her memo- 
ries. 


As soon as the girl had finished speak- 
ing, Deepika snatched ofi the lamp from 
her hand and hurried towards the studio. 
The maid servant stood gaping thereat 
this strange behaviour of her mistress. 

The door of the study was shut. 
Deepika stood hesitating there for a mo- 
ment with the lamp. All was silent 
within, she pushed the door gently. It 
flew open and Deepika passed in filling the 
room with light. 

^Supri;ya was not in the room. But 
Deepika’s eyes suddenly fell on an object 
which was placed bt* the side of his seat 
and carefully covered with a .^ilken cloth. 
She pounced upon it. It was the picture 
of a young and beautiful woman. 

She stood as if rooted to the spot with 
P hs" hand. The sparkling eves 
of the fair unknown acted upon her 
w ^ basilisk. Who was this ? 

\ as she the new- queen of Snpriya’s heart 
m v.hose favour she had been deposed ? 

murderess, was there 

aLw ^ your death- 

uon- ^ and beauty ? You must rob 
poo. Deepika of all that she had in this 


world ? .\nd you came when she had los 
her own charms and could be easily var 
quished 1 Where were you then when eve ’ 
the goddess of bcautt- herself had to owi 
defeat to the poor painter’s wife ? 

Suddenly she heard footsteps behind 
Tbe picture fell down from her pow^erles 
grasp while she looked round It wa 
Basantce, one of her most intimate frieudf 
She moved forward eagerly, her jewel 
tinkling wdth every step she took ant 
caught Deepika by tliehand. “You hav 
become such a grand personage, my dear, 
she cried, “that there is no getting sigh 
of you. Have you totally forgotten us 
But I love you too much to take notio 
of ywiv wviiffiirencfi.. my dear, vat 

inust promise to come over for the spring 
festivals. I am rch'ing on you for even 
thing. And you must consult your bus 
band about the way in which we are ti^ 
arrange the votive offering for the god.” * 

A bitter smile played round Deepika’ 
lips as she said, “My dear, if you take mt 
along to your spring festival it will tun 
into winter at once. I am fit priestes 
only for the god of death, not for tlie goc 
of love.” 

What an answer to her eager iuvita 
tion ! Was this a joke ? But it did not 
gound like one. “What is the matter witl 
vou, DeepikS,” asked Basantee. “Why 
do you talk so wildly ? You, the most 
fortunate woman of our land I” 

“I, the most forumate !” almost 
shrieked Deepika. “Then look at this, what 
do you call her ?” She took up the picture 
from the ground and held It up before 
the astonished eyes of her friend. 

“W’ho is it ? O, I see, it is Indralekha, 
the dancing girl of the palace. .4nd do 
you really thinli that she is more fortu- 
nate ? You must be crazy. Don’t you 
know what a priceless jewel you possess, 
that 3 *ou talk so ? Because money pours 
in upon her from every quarter, you think 
she is fortunate ? I tell you she is the 
most wretched and unfortunate woman 
on earth !” f 

Deepika suddenly flung away the picture 
and burst into a storm of tears. She had 
been a queen and had become a beggar, 
still people called her fortunate 1 


THB TRANSFORMATION ' s . ■ i 


. , . Basantee, too,, wept iu .sympatli}^. She 
knew. no cause of her friend’s grief; but 
to see Deepika, the most envied of women, 
in this sad state was enough to make her 
tears flow. After a while she asked gently, 
.“Won’t you tell me what has happened F’ 

Deepika brushed away her tears. Her 
proud nature fdt the humiliation of having 
given way to her sorrow before another’s 
eyes.' She forced a smile on her lips and 
said, “It is nothing at all, dear I am 
unwell and nervous ; that’s all.” 

But Basantee was not to be taken in so 
easily. ' “You can’t deceive me with such 
childish talk, my dear,” she said ; “re- 
member, I, too, am a wmman. What is 
the use of hiding it from me, don’t 1 feel 
equally with you ? 'You are indeed un- 
fortunate, otherwise why should your 
husband, the best of men, be led away 
from you by stich a wretch !” 

Deepika had nothing to say. After a 
while Basantee - went on again : “But 
you must not give way so soon. We 
women have always to fight for our 
rights. I have a cousin who once was in 
the same predicament. But do you know, 
a disciple of the famous Kamandak gave 
her such a magic drug that within three 
days the erring husband returned to his 
home. Aou know, they say that Kaman- 
dak can command even spirits and 
. demons and there is nothing ' impossible 
to him.” ■ . . 

Deepika smiled bitterly at her words. 
God had forgotten her and she must now 
turn to demons for help. - , ' 

The fury of the storm was increasing, 
so Basantee departed in haste. Deepika 
shut herself in as soon as her friend had 
gone and none of her maids ventured to 
call heir. 

The cold stormy wind entered in gusts 
through the open window of her room. 
The rain had not come down, the lower- 
ing cloudladen sky looked like a . sullen 
and angry face. The night was far advan- 
ced and silence reigned supreme every- 
where. But where was Supriya ? She 
got up and w-ent to the door of Ins room 
listening intently. There was no sound. 
She went to the studio. A light shone 
within-. She entered with trembling steps, 


a feeling of impending evil gnawing 
her heart. 

Supriya had fallen r asleep on his se 
with the picture of Indralekha lyi 
beside him. r^The eyes of 'Deepika flash' 
like a tigress robbed of her cubs. :Hd 
-had she remained blind so long, ' stand’ 
on the brink of ruin ? . • . 

A fierce resolve gradually took shape 
her mind. She -would fight this she-de 
with her own weapons. She came o 
of the room, -without casting a lo 
behind. The pallid- face of Supriya in slee 
looked like that of one already dead, b 
she had no tenderness for him then."' -In h 
heart hatred was reigning triumphan 
'tt’^hat did she care for Supriya, the lov 
of Indralekha ? ' 

She left the silent house, and went - 6'u 
In the howling storm, in. the black dept 
of night. ' 

( 3 ) ' ; 

The green woodland path had change 
beyond recognition. The fury- of .th 
storm had denuded it of all its sylva 
grace and beauty. Fallen branches - an 
trees had nearly choked it; ‘^eat ■' boulde 
had crashed down from the mountain sid 
upon it. The forest was full of fearfu 
sounds. There was not a single ray . 6 
light ; only the intermittent flashes o 
lightning served to make these horrors 
visible. - 

Through this fearful scene, a figure 
could be indistinctly seen speeding on its 
way. A- flash of lightning revealed her 
more fully. She did not look like a 
human being, she seemed like the incarna- 
tion of the storm itself, rushing through 
the dark forest. Her eyes were fixed on 
the cave at the foot of the hill; The fire, 
which was believed to be no earthly flame, 
still burned -within. For the resident of 
the cave was known as the close ally of 
the king of darkness. 

Suddenly a snake -glided over DcepUcS's 
feet. She caine'to a stop, with a shnek of 
terror bursting from her lips. But she 
advanced again after a moment. Was 
this the time and place to give way, to. 
weak fears ? She was out for a fight -with ’ 
the god of Death; Like Savitr|.^he had 
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come deierrained to gain back her dead 
love from the grasp of 'Death : Then hove 
could fear stop her ? 

Now she was at the door of the cave. 
Her feet were bleeding and her dress flutter- 
ed in rags about her. An icy cold bl^t 
from vrithin blew upon her trembling 
frame. The fire within burnt fitfully in a 
comer, bat the rest of the cave was in 
darkness. She could see no one, but she 
felt countless invisible presences all around 
her. 

But no more of vain fears and looking- 
behiads. The face of IndralekhS flashed 
before her mental vision and lent strength 
to her lagging steps. She almost ran inside 
the cave. 

Suddenly an uneartlily voice soimded, 
^‘What do you want here, woman r” 

Deepika looked up. A curtain of heavy 
black smoke hung before the fire and 
sparks tore through it and flew all around. 
Some one was standing in the midst of 
that rain of fire drops, his two eyes burn- 
ing even more brightly than those sparks. 
Deepika. knew him to be Kamandak, the 
friend of the king of darkness. Again came 
the question, “What do you want 

This time she answered. Her voice had 
no hint of tremor as she said, “I have been 
deprived of all that I held dear ; I want 
them back from the thief,” 

The cave suddenly resounded with de- 
moniac laughter. Then the same metallic 
voice spoke again : “So you want to steal 
firom the thief ? Come over here.^’ 

Deepika went forward with firm steps. 
As she approached the fire, it seemed to 
her that the skeleton of an arm suddenlv 
shot forward. The next instant she felt 
bony fingers close round her throat. She 
fell fainting on the cold stone floor of the 
cave. 

( 4 ) 

The rain dashing upon her face, brought 
Deepika back to consciousness. She sat 
up and found that she had been brought 
out of the cave and placed in the open, 
^e darkness was as dense as ever, but 
the violence of the storm had abated 
place to a heaw shower of rain. - 
i>he stood np and looked at the mouth 


of the cave. A voice came to her from 
within, “Reiurn, you have got what you 
wanted.’* 

Deepika felt no tremor of joy in her 
heart. On tlie other hand it felt heavy veith 
foreboding. She began to walk hurriedh' 
back towards the town. 

When she reached the outskirts of the 
town, the rain had ceased and the moon- 
light burst out through rents in the 
black pail of clouds. She saw her home 
before her as silent as she had left it. 
With fast palpitating heart, she somehow 
reached it and stumbled in through the 
open door. 

All the inmates were asleep. Deepika 
sighed with relief, she did not feel strong 
enough as yet to stand before the gare of 
her fellow-beings. Let her fate be decided 
first. 

She slowly advanced to the door of 
Supriya’s studio. The moonlight screamed 
into the room through the open window 
and lying on the floor was Supriya, his 
face loo^g like a white lotus in the cold 
light. Was this really his face, so pale and 
deathlike ? 

She dragged herself somehow to his side 
and fell dovrn there. She could not stand 
any more. Would he never open his eyes ? 
The suspense nearlv' killed her. 

The chill air of early dawn suddenlv 
blew through t*ne room and Supriya opened 
his eyes at its touch. Deepiki’s face 
bending over him was the first thing that 
met his sight. Her whole frame tingled 
in expectation of his glad recognition. 

But what was this ? Why did Supriya 
spring up with a cry of despair ? Deepika, 
stretched out her arms to support his 
trembling body, but be pushed her aside 
violently and cried out loudly, “Get out, 
get out of my sight. Even in my last 
moment yon cling like a vampire to me I 
Deepika, my darling Deepika, come, if only 
for a single moment I I have no time left 
to ask your forgiveness, hut let me once 
more look upon your dear face !” 

He- sank down again on the .floor. 
Deepika dung to him frantically and 
sobbed out aloud, “Don’t vou know me 
dearest ? I am Degiika.” ' - 

With his remaining strength Supriya 
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straggled out of Iier embrace, and shouted 
hoarsely, “0 you she-devil ! Do you think 
I do not recognise you ? You are Indra- 
lekha, get out of my feight. Deepika 
come — ” he expired -with her name on his 
lips. 


Deepika sprang up shrieking wildly, i 
full-length mirror hung in front of her. A' 
her gaze fell upon it, she saw reflected 
on its clear surface, the bewitching fact 
of Indralekha I 


JAP.-IN IN KOREA 

By Dr. Scdhixdra Bose, m.\., ph.n. 

Lecturer ix Political Scesxce, State U.NmERSiTY or Iowa, U.S..A. 


T O an Asian the European domination 
of Asia is becoming increasingly 
intolerable. In the larger interest of 
justice and humanity, it must come to an 
end. Meanwhile, the subject peoples of 
Asia will continue to writhe and suffer 
under the galling yoke of Europe until 
they are ready to stand by each other and 
make a common cause against European 
domination and aggression. At the present 
time, division rather than unity seems to 

a- 



T>e I-npernl Tl-ro-isof Korea m iKa Kergbock 
P.ibce, be’irre the Japane,! derecratsd t. 

73h~2 



The Ceihng of the Throne Room of the 
Impcr-af Palace of Korea. 

be, however, the one striking mark of 
.Isian polity. Europe’s main protection in 
her exploitation of Asia, remarks Mr. 
Arthur Brisbane, the dean of American 
journalists, “whl always be the bitter 
hatred that Asiatics have for each other. 
The Chinese would rather kill a Japanese 
than anjbodj" else. .And the Japanese do 
their human rabbit hunting m Korea,” 
This human rabbit hunting is one of the 
saddest tragedies in the political history of 
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Tht. Gateway to KengUick Palace of Seoul, wh.c 

modeniAsia. The Nipponese have robbed 
the independence of Korea, reduced it® 
people to virtual slavery and introduced a 
system of Government which is nothin*^ 
if not Prassian m its methods and m 
Its severity. Sword-naked sword-has 
become the emblem of authority in Korea 
Even Japanese male school teachers wear 

rooms' T? Korean class 

rooms. Korea has practically ceased to 
exist its very name has been blotted out 

°T Korea is to-day 

called by the Japanese, Cho-sen. ^ 

Now Korea is a very ancient country 
For the last forty centuries or more it S 

enjoyed independence, and its sovereiS 
was never seriously questioned by aforeS 
power Koreans early reached a S 

SSi^rntrart -t S 

iixcrciture ana art to a verv rt^mnrl-oui^ 
degree. They were cultured,' while Japan 
of islands inhabit^ 

warring tribes. Moreover it +i 7 
the inrtimmentality of Koiathat jS 
received its first elements of • -h •' 

,of continental 



IS now being u$cd b> the j.ip.inc.'.cas a f.ictoQ. 

Japan not onlj- by Ciiiua but also b}' 
Buddhism was brought to fapaa 
by the Korean priests. And Buddhis® 
Korea, notwithstanding the unttfJfiS 
Christian missionary propaganda ^ 
contrarj', is very much alive. Profe**^ 
Frederic Starr of the University of Chicaj^ 
in his Korean Biidc/fi/sm, published ia iPf®* 

tells how the lisiug tide of nationalist'^ 

Korea has infused new life into the Koi^ 
national leligion, which is Buddhism- f® 
the capital city of Korea, Seoul, thete is ^ 
theological^ seminary of Buddhism. 
the last six or seven years there has 
conducted a magazine in the interests^ 
the religion of Gautama Buddha. T®® 
editor of this periodical, it is notewort']f’ 
IS the sou of a Presbyterian Church W"? 
and -was educated in Roman Cat!io»^ 
Schools. 


J-VPANESE Seizure of Korea. . 
Korea lies prostrate to-day at tbef«f 
Japanese vsrho sneeringly writes of t" 
Korean civilization between inverted _co® 
mas The first step toward the seizi^ 
of Korea was taken during the 
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Japanese war. In 1904 Korea was per- 
snadcd to accept the position of “benevo- 
lent neatrality/' and allow the Japanese 
soldiers to go through her territoiy to the 
Alanchurian battlefields against Russia. 
A year later a protocol signed by Japan 
and Korea provided that (article 1) “the 
Government of Japan . . . will have 
control and direction of the external rela- 
tions and affairs of Korea.” This was 
a plain notice to the world that the 
sovereignty of Korea was soon to be 
extinguished, and that the countrv was 
on the point of being swallowed by the 
Japanese. 



A Korean Governor of a Korean Pro\mce 
under her independent regime. 



The Upper Classes of Korea- 

Another convention signed between the 
two countries on July 24, 1907, tells its 
own story. It is as follows ; 

r. The Government of Korea shall follow the 
guidance of the Resident-General in effecting 
administrative reforms. < 

II. AH the laws to be enacted and all impor- 
tant administrative measures to be under- 
taken by the Korean Gos'ernmdnt shall pre- 
viously receive the consent and approval of the 
Resident-General 

III. Distinction shall be observed between 
the administration of jnstice_ by the Goyern- 
raeat of Korea and the business of ordinary 
administration. 

lY. The appointment and dismissal of high 
officials of Korea shall be at the pleasure of the 
Resident-General. 

V. The Government of Korea shall appoint 
to the Government offices' of Korea any Jap- 
anese the Resident-General may recommend, 

VI. The Government of Korea shall engage 
no foreigpier without the consent of the Resi- 
dent-General. 

From this last treaty to the complete 






A Kcre-ir. VVotnao Wxiiini-. 


aljnorption of Korea v/an hut a abort fitep. 
Yet in 1008 tbc japane&f Rtaifient-Gencral. 
Prince Ilo, pubiicly atinounre-^i that Japan 
had no intention v/batever of annexin'^ 
Kwea. T'inaify, on August 22, 1910, the 
JaparKw j>arJianjent, aa if by way of 
ibustruting how Japan keeps her puhJic 
pledges, decreed Korea annexed to tSie 
doininioD!’, of the Japanese Emperor ! 

Iko?.' llvLV. or Javah. 

Koreans are now under the iron heel 
of the Japanc'a; Governor-General — 

T lieirsi not Uj reason v.'hy, 

Theirs hut to do and die. 

In Korean c<jurts there are apf)arently 
iv/o sterndards rT ju.slice, A Japanese may 
coramii an ofi'enee and his punishment 
v/ill he hut a fev,' days in jail, hut for the 
S:iirric offence a Korean is likely to he hang- 
ed. Again, a Korean fn,ay be swindled by a 
Jaju'inesjc and he may never succeed in 
bringing hh case hefore a ermrt. And 
evoi sfhe does, there is little chance of his 
getting impartial justice in court presided 
^ «- Japanese whose sympathies : are 
, for hj8 ov/ji nationals. ' , - • . 


Uepression and suppression are the order 
of day and night. To fjuote Afr. J. B, 
Moore, a student of Korean affairs i 

"Ko gatherings of any kind,- nociaJ or othcr- 
V/isc, where more than five pepple arc ;to. be 
present, can t»c iicld v.'ithout special ''permits. 
Practically all Korean publicateonB arc suppress- 
ed. A Korean v/ho dares to breathe ideae rvhieh 
sho%v iudependcncc of tho-ught or initiative is 
courting a dark fate, and no Korean may hope 
to hold high ofijcc." 

The Koreans are totally^ disarmed. 
They' arc not allowed to carry firearms of 
any kind. There may' be on!y”one kitchen- 
knife for each' three families and that 
mu.st hang, .when not' in actual use, it 
plain sight of the Japanese police. 

2 he militaristic autocratic government 
of Japan has.also inaugurated in Korea' c 
rigid Si»y sy.stcm. In dc.scribing this sys- 
iem, an unimpeachahle American eye-wit* 
nc.ss has this to say r— , 

■ "Jbvcp-oiie must bcTcgl-stcrcd and is;givch s 
number, vrtudi js known to the police. , Even 
time h^c leaves his yriiage or tovrn he must regis- 
tcr at the pohce-statioa .and state folly the 
busmens he inte}{3s to transact: and lii^ desfcina 

tioa. rhepohccniajj phones to this place and 
H bus actions arc iti any way at variance' witt 



The Tomb of the First King of Korea. 

Mark the helmet of the stone figure standing on the left 


his report, he is liable to arrest and mistreat- 
ment. strict classification is kept on the basis 
of a man’s education, influence, position, etc. 
As soon as a man begins to shove ability or 
qualities of leadership, he is put in class “a”, 
detectives arc set on his trail, and from thence- 
forth he becomes a marked man, hounded 
wherever he goes. Even children are watched 
or, bribed for information. If a man escapes the 
country, his nutnber is traced, his family or rela- 
tives arrested and perchance tortured until tber 
reveal his whereabouts. A man is likely to dis- 
appear any day and perhaps not be heard of 
■ again. It is a very efficient Prussiaaism ' which 
thus aims to crush the spirit of a people. 

.. Educatiott .ia Korea,, as in India, is 
trader tte strict control of the govern- 
ment. Most of the higher institutions 
of learning, which flourished in Korea 
before she lost her independence, hare been 
abolished by the Japanese Government. 
A great sonree of; Korea’s pride is her 
national language, which has an alphabet 
of its own.; it consists of twenty-five lei* 
ters — fourteen consonants and eleven vow- 
els^ The Korean language, which is -dis- 
tinct. from both Chinese and Japanese, is 
simple and easy, to . leam. , Now,, tlie 
. Japanese, government in Korea, lite tlie 


former German government in Poland, 
has forbidden the use of the native lan^- 
age in schools. Korean pnpils are taught 
the Japanese language, -which has ' ; been 
designated as "the naitioniil language” 
of Korea. Almost the only text books ia 
Korean schools are those . which are 
published in Japan and which have the 
sanction of the government. European 
and American histories have been excluded 
from school studies, while Japanese history 
has taken the place of Korean. :The 
object of teaching Japanese ' history sciems 
to be to instill into the minds of the 
young Koreans the belief that they are ’ 
members of an inferior, race and that the 
Japanese are of the superior. 

Ah outstanding feature of the Japanese 
policy is to destroy the nationai conscious- 
ness, is to undermine the public ‘ morality 
of Korea. .Here is a jQash-light , of . the 
Korean condition given by an authority, 
'on.Korea: _ 

, . "Sliortly after annexation thejapaisese govern- , 
inent permittedjapanese agents to travel thru . 
the countrysellmg morphia and developing the - 
m orphine habit ■ among - ^ the ^Koreans. . ; Then ' 
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The relic of an ancient Korean Observatory, at Kyong-cltyu, Constructed m about 500 A.C. 


came tlic prostitutes. Today there are thou- 
sands of prostitutes brot over from Japan, 
who arc innoculating Korean society with those 
terrible evils of social vice for which Japan as a 
race is almost proverbial. There are the public 
baths which the Japanese have instituted, where 
bathing is promiscuous To Korean modesty 
and Korean standards of virtue this is a serious 
menace and will have on the growing generation 
far-reaching consequences. Betw'ceii prostitution, 
public baths and gambling old Korean ideals 
stand in great peril.” 

Business Conquest. 

Japanese 'claim much credit, and are 
doubtless entitled to some, for many 
improvements they have introduced into 
Korea. From the elaborate reports of the 
Japanese government one learns that a 
postal system has been inaugurated, tele- 
gragh and telephone lines established, 
highwrays improved, and railroads are 
being constructed. These are not, how- 
ever, the only form of enterprise in which 
the Japanese are engaged in Korea. They 
have in the propaganda reports and li- 
terature drawn a veil of secrecy over their 
greedy exploitation which reaches many 
phases of the Korean life. The Japanese, 
j tor nistance, own and control nearly every 


economic resource of importance in Korea. 
Before a Korean can eater into any enter- 
prise, he must just obtain a permit from 
the government. The application, under 
one pretext or another, is neatly pigeon* 
holed until in due course a Japanese also 
files an application ; then, presto, the per- 
mit goes to the latter ! A Korean, to give 
an illustration, may have found a body of 
ore and is desirous of working it ; but he 
must first make his application for a 
government permit. His request remains 
on file until a' native Japanese happens 
along and puts in an application for the 
same thing, then the permit in some mys- 
terious wray finds its way to the Jap. 

During the last European war, I heard 
an American speaker say at a public 
meeting, “Everythig that is damnable is 
made in Germany. If you turn hell up 
side down, you will find on its bottom 
this label : ‘Made-in-Germany’.” In Korea 
practically everything has this imprint: 

Made-m-Japan.” A discriminating waiter 
m a recent issue of World Outlook re- 
marks : 

“The visitor from the west is told how Japan 
has mcreased the trade and commerce of Korea/ 



The Pagfoda-Park, Seoul, 


but' he is not informed that seventy-fire per cent 
of all Korea’s import and export trade is carried 
onby the Japanese, and the Koreans have not 
the slightest chance to compete with the Japai 
nose in the subsidized Japanese commercial 
companies. The visitor from the west will not 
bq told that the Oriental Development Companj', 

‘ a purely Japanese and, semiofficial concern, 
bought up all the rice fields in the, higher land 
levels and cut off the water from' the fields 
below, owned by-Koreans, tlius compelling them 
to sell their holdings to theirrival atiruinous 
' pricesl’,’: 

, , Although not admitted in offical reports; 
it is nevertheless a^fact that Korea is 
ruled. for the benefit of the Japanese rather 
thhn of the Korean. The profits of trade 
; and commerce, while draining the resources 
idf Korea, go to make the Japanese pockets 
'■ heavy, with Korean, gold. : Under the dr- 
cumstances all. talk of.- Korean, prosperity 
'•is a bit . ludicrous;-. . Land-holding 'regula- 
tions, emigration laws, and administrative 
measures which affect the vital- well-being 
of the 'Korean ' people , are enacted • with 
special '. reference to the . Japanese interests 
as' lagai'nst ,the Korean. , In short, - it is .a 
terrible:; economic. ; exploitation,- audire' 
-- industrial serfdomj which- confronts, Koreai 


The Future, 

• Jt is perhaps true that Japan is-'simply 
doing in'Korea what any European imperi* 
alistic nation would' have dorid, ; had- jt 
succeded in planting its feet in that Ian 
Japan is a precocious baby - disciple ' of- 
Europe. > True enough. But-^an t-wo 
wrongs make one right ? Can the robbery . 
of Europe justify the I'obbery of Japan ?. 
Morevoer, if Japan aspires to the leader-, 
ship of Asia, the Nipponese 'statesmen 
must abandon their policy of ruling Korea 
by force. In March 1919; Koreans '• pro- 
claimed their country a republic. Korea; 
which is more than one hMf as large, ^as' 
Japan . proper, is now seething with . deep'^ 
unrest, profound discontent.. The Koreans 
being disarmed, are offering passive- resist- 
ance .to .- the Japanese government- "At 
every step'. And ;the. Japanese, in' order 
to -crush the’, Korean opposition,’’. 'are 
inflicting., -upon the Korean ^NatibiialistS 
most' frightful tortures. They includb, 
among others, such cruel, barbarities as ' . 
pulling out finger and. toe nails,, stretch- - 
ing out nerves; and searing . the -Htc flesh 
yvfith'red hot irons; -Nothing has^' however". 






The Pagoda- Paxk, Seoul. 

The Marble Pagoda in the foreground wris built in 1466. 


sncceeded in breaking up tbe passive 
ijevolutionary moveraent. Japan, almost 
driven’ to desp.air, is to-daj promising 
‘‘reforms” , in . order , to conciliate , tbe 
Korean leaders; but Japan has no intention 
whatever of giving independence to Korea. 
The Sunrise Empire is not eyen repentant 
for the many crimes committed in the sub- 
jugated country- There appears to be a 
paxaliel in one respect between the Japanese 
policy in Korea and theunderlying English 
policy in India. .The government of the mi- 
kado is . occasionally administering rebuke 
. to some of the participants in Korean out- 
rages just as the government of the vice- 
roy, is doing to. a few guilty of the bloody 
kmritasar massacre, for “exceeding”, in 
the naive -language of the London Daily 
HeraJd, their “ration, of frightfulness.” But 
nri^er in . Kpr^ nor in India is there any 
serious., condemnation -by the .responsible 
authorities of the frightfulness itself. And 
' the . fact is that new Amritasars could not 
he avoided by simply dismissing , a Dyer or 
an.O’Dwyer as ascapegoat, a stageviilain. 
bac.fa tjoccurences’’— it is .Mr. .Montagu’s 
own . pretty- wdrd-fv.ill happen ..again 


and again so long as there isnoradit^. 
change in the policy. The Japanese 
Korea and the English , rule in India 

been and are based upon -the sword 
ruler, .the bayonets of ' a foreign’ ar^L 

rather than the consent, of -the ruled. 

so-called reforms have for their.' sflbd? 
purpose the misleading of a ‘ la^o?- 
number of critics and ’ thus divert att^*. 
tion from fundamental politicM. 
economic issues. At bottom the pblicf r' 
the autocratic government in the two .coot*' 
tries remains .practically the same, : dep^^ , 
ciate a few individual acts of what -gep?^^ 
Dyer calls “bad judgment”, but justify 
policy _ of using ; force brutally, merci.lestib' 
and without stint. - .‘‘There can be hohalf^^ 
way bouse,” points out Tbe Preezaaff Pf 
New York, “between government by. 
sent , and government by co-ercion-. Sniap 
doses of force will irritate, .while Targe dos^. 
may at least repress. ’ That, indeed, 
precisely what happened- in , the Punj^-Pi’- ■ 
The, Japane^ .government -in . Korea 
therefore, remain fully armed with 
means oF; suppression,-.., oppression, 
tyranny / lrt‘ spite of the angryjprocc^*/,"' 
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of protests, in spite of the promised reforms, 
the Japanese government will continue to 
be a government by frightfulness by Dyer- 
ism. ’ But since, the spirit of nationalism 
and of independence has blazed forth the 


world over, how can Korea be held in 
permanent subjection to Japan ? How 
long will one Asian country persist in 
betraying another ? Tlie answer is o;i 
the lap of the gods. 
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HOW THE MARQUESS WELLESLEY ENSNARED THE PEISflWA 


B AJEE RAO neither possessed administrative 
capacity for civil government, nor pluck 
. and courage for military affairs, by \nrtue 
of which the earlier Peishwas had succeeded in 
extending the Maratha power in all directions 
of India. He was not even a statesman like 
Nana' Fadnavis. Lacking^ in all the qualities 
which ought to be possessed by a man in the 
important situation of the Peishwa, after the 
death of Nana, he eagerly listened to the_ advice 
of the interested intriguers and conspirators. 
He did not repose confidence in any one. Always 
, distrustful of every one about him, he proved 
to be a fitful tool in the hands of the Europeans 
for the destruction of the independence of the 
Marathas. 

Both the Nizam and Tippoo Sultan used to 
pay Choutli to the Marathas. When the former 
concluded the treat3’' of Subsidiary .■\lHance with 
the Company, and the latter ' was slain hy 
troops led by European officers, the Marathas 
asked for their Cbouths from the Europeans, 
as they had to settle all foreign affairs on behalf 
of the Nizam and of the successor of Tippoo. 
This question of Chouth formed a strong point 
in all_discussions\vhich Nana Fadnavis carried 
on with the Governor-General. But Nana ,dicd 
and the Europeans refused to settle this matter 
on behalf of their allies. Under the circums- 
tances, the Peishwa would have been fullj' 
justified in holding no communication with the 
Europeans. But Bajee Rao inherited the weak- 
ness of his father Raghoba. He liked to dally 
and coquet with them. Instead of looking on 
the Europeans as enemies of his nation, he 
treated them as the friends and even would have 
hugged them to his breast, had he been , permit- 
ted to do so during the life-time of Nana Fadna- 
vis or the ascciidancr^ of Scindhia in Poona 
affairs. 

As has been stated before, Bajee Rao owed' 
his elevation to the Peishwa’s mitsnud to the 
help accorded to him by Dowlat Rao Scindhia. 
The latter, therefore, naturally expected that- in 
all important slate affairs, Bajee Rao should 
consult him. A feeling of gratitnde should have 
dictated Bajee Rao to do so. But like Franken- 
stein of the fable, Dowlat Rao Scindhia had 
brought into existence a creature who ulti- 
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mately brought about his ruin. It is probable 
that the Europeans seized every opportunity to 
poison the mmd of Bajee Rao against Scindhid. 
With his characteristtc short-sightedness, he 
was intriguing with the Europeans to throw 
off what he supposed to be the galling yoke, 
and become independent, of Scindhia. In all 
these intrigues he was encouraged by the 
Europeans. Dowlat Rao Scindhia at first did 
not pay any attention to these intrigites, 

Birt he had every reason to be indignant 
when without his knowledge, the Peishwa 
granted the permission to the British Govern- 
ment of sending troops into the Alaratha 
territory for the pursuit of Dhoondhia Waugh, 
The rise' of this free-booter, Dhoondhia, need not 
detain us, for this has no connection with our 
history. After the faU of Seringapatam, 
Dhoondhia, who had been the jirisoner of Tippoo, 
made his escape' "from Seringapatam, and 
succeeded in gaining around him many adherents 
of malcontents and freebooters. With these 
men, he plundered in the dominions of the late 
Tippoo Sultan. It was necessary that the 
Company should do something^ to protect 
the lives and properties of their new. sub- 
jects. A large force under Colonel (but now 
Alajor-General ) the Honorable Sir _ Arthur 
Wellesley was sent to pursue Dhoondhia. The 
marauder escaped into the territories of the 
Marathas. The British Government made 
application to the Peishwa, and obtained per- 
mission to pursue and destroy Dhoondhia. It 
was the grant of this permission which justly 
exasperated Scindhia. Dowlat Rao possessed a 
sound knowledge of railitarj' tactics, which 
Bajee Rao sadlj' lacked. Besides, it appears 
that as a statesman he was far superior to his 
uncle, Madhoji. The Peishwa committed a 
suicidal mistake by permitting the British to 
send troops into the Maratha territory. These 
troops were under the command of Sir Aurthur 
Wellesley. He'entered the Maratha territory, 
and pursued and slew Dhoondhia Waugh. He 
did much more. He espied out the strategical 
positions and Weaknesses of the dominions of 
thcManatha's. This knowledge stood him in 
<»ood stead in all liis wars w'ith the ilarathas. 
and his subsequent successful career is mainly 
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Every one seems to have been dissatisfied 
with Colonel Palmer because be could not force 
the scheme of Subsidiary Alliance on the 
Peishwa. It was, therefore, considered necessary 
to replace him. The Marquess Wellesley’s choice 
naturally fell on Colonel Kirkpatrick. That 
officer made the acquaintance of the Governor- 
General at the Cape. He was the real 
author of the scheme of Subsidiary Alliance. 
It was his brother Captain Kirkpatrick who 
succeeded in carrying it out in a masterly 
manner in the Nizam’s dominions. What the 
younger brother did so very admirably, the 
elder was boi:nd to do more excellently. But 
Colonel Kirkpatrick’s ill-health obliged him to 
leave India for England. The next choice of the 
Marquess Wellesley fell on Colonel Close. It is 
probable that Colonel the Honorable Arthur 
Wellesley had a hand in the appointment of 
Colonel Close to the office of the Resident at 
Poona. Colonel Close was the right hand 
man of Arthur Wellesley in the settlement of 
the Mysore territory, as he was on that com- 
mission appointed by the Governor-General for 
that purpose, and subsequently he acted in the 
capacity of Resident at Seringapatam. Arthur 
Wellesley naturally reposed every confidence in 
Col. Barry Close to take advantage of the 
‘opportunity’ to ‘curb’ Scindhia. It was thus 
that Col. Barry Close succeeded Colonel Palmer 
as Resident of Poona. 

But it would be a mistake to suppose that 
Colonel Palmer had not tried his best to bring 
the Peishwa under the scheme of Subsidiary 
Alliance. He had carried on the intrigue with 
the Peishwa to such a length, as there was every 
prospect of success, had he remained a few 
months longer at Poona. Mr. Mill writes 

"A few days before the arrival of Colonel 
Close, the Peishwa had communicated to Colo- 
nel Palmer, his predecessor, his consent to sub- 
sidize a permanent force of the Company’s 
infantry, to the extent of six battalions with the 
corresponding artillery, as the Governor-General 
had proposed ; and to assign territory in 
Hindustan, producing twenty-five lacks of 
rupees annual revenue ; but that the troops 
shall be retained within the Company’s domi- 
nions at all times, except when Peishwa should 
require their actual services. There was still a 
great distance between the compliance of the 
Peishwa, and the Governor-General's demands. 


tions described and aulliori/cd in the foregoing para- 
graph, he will take care to satisfy the inhabitants of 
the country that the British Government entertain no 
other view in them than the restoration of the Peishwa's 
lawful authority.” 

But both the Marquess Wellesley and his brother 
Colonel Wellesley were disappointed. In their opinion 
it was. Colonel Palmer, who was to blame for not 
bringing about such a state of affairs in Poona, 
which would have necessitated the march of British 
troops on the capital of the Peishwa’s dominions. 


‘I am to have my last jprivatc audieuce,’ says 
Colonel Palmer, ‘this evening, when I will make 
a final effort to convince his Highness of the 
lasting Security, power, and prosperit 3 ',’ (such 
was the language which the Governor-General 
and his agents held even to one another to their 
scheme for reducing to depebdence the Princes 
of Hindustan) ‘which he will derive from embrac- 
ing your Lordship’s proposals ; though I appre- 
hend, that nothing short of imminent and 
certain destruction will induce him to make 
cessions, which militate with his deep-rooted 
jealousy and prejudices’ ( so the aversion to a 
final renunciation of all independent power was 
coolly denominated ) ; ‘of which he thinks’, 
continues the despatch, ‘that he had already 
made extraordinary sacrifices’.” 

The Governor-General had meditated attack- 
ing Scindhia when he went to Madras to fight 
Tippoo Sultan. But as yet he did not think 
that the time had arrived ±o attack Scindhia. 
So he opened negotiations with him and tried 
to force on him the scheme of Subsidiary 
Alliance. On a previous page it has been said 
that Colonel Collins had been sent as Resident 
to Scindhia. But in December 1801, he was 
directed to repair to the Camp of Dowlat 
Rao Scindhia, for the declared purpose of rob- 
bing that prince of his independence. » 

According to Lord Mornington, ' a defensive 
alliance with any one of the Maratha princes 
would produce one of two effects. Mr, Mill 
writes : — 

“Either it would compel them to give up 
their military power, in imitation of the state 
which had submitted to that stipulafion ; or 
it would place them 'in a dependent and 
subordinate condition,’ a condition in wliich 
‘all their ambitious views, and aggressive 
designs, would be controlled.’ ‘It may rea- 
sonably,’ says the Governor-General, ‘be ex- 
pected, that the success of a negotiation, for 
that purpose, with Dowlat Rao Scindhia, will 
materially promote the complete accomplish- 
ment of His Excellency’s views, by inducing 
the other Maratha powers to concur in the 
proposed arrangement with a view to avoid 
the dependent and subordinate condition to 
vrliich they must be reduced, by their exclusion 
from an alliance, of which the operation with 
respect to them, must be, to control all ambi- 
tious views' and aggressive designs on their 
part, without affording to those powers -the .. 
benefits of the general guarantee !’ The doctrine 
of the Governor-General, therefore, was, that, 
in this manner, every one of the Maratha States 
would become depeudcnl; upon the English 
Government ; those who accepted the alliance, 
bj' tbe alliance ; those who did not accept it, by 
being deprived of it ; the same happy effect, in 
two opposite cases, by tbe same ingenious com- 
bination of means.” 

But Scindhia was not going lo fall in with 
the views of the scheming Governor-General. 
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compel the remaining states of the empire to 
accede to the alliance.” 

It was to rcchice theMarathas to the position 
of dependence on the British that the Marquess 
Weltesle 3 ' withdrew his resignation tendered to 
the Directors of the East India Companj- of his 
oilice as Governor-General of India, and stayed 
in that country. He knew that the Seed which he 
had sowa of his machinations was soon to bear 
frnit and so he changed his mind ns to his 
returning to his country. It ^YOuld have been 
fortunate for the Maratfias, had he never set his 
foot on Indian soil or not changed his mind 
regarding his resignation of the Governor- 
Generalship of India. But on the 2 Itli December, 
1S02, he wrote to the Honourable Court of 
Directors 

"I received with great .satisfaction the 
notification of your appointment of Mr. B.arlow 
to take charge ot tlas goyeraaieat in the eveot 
of my death, resignation, ordoparturc fromintli.a 
and I sliall accordingly have considered myself 
to he anthorired to ombarl: for England in the 
approaching mouth of January, if an important 
crisis had not arisen in the state of political 
affairs in India since 13th of March, ISOl*. 

"The recent distraetion.s in the Maratha em- 
pire have occasioned a combination of the utmost 
importance to the stability of the British power. 
In my judgment, the confusion now prevailmg 
among the Mnratha powers, cannot terminate in 
any event unfiivourable to the security of the 
Honourble Company or of its allies. But I cau 
not behold, without cbnsidcrablc solicitude, a 
conjuncture of afiairs which appear to present 
the utmost advantageous opportunity that has 
ever occurred, of improving the British interests 
in that quarter on solid and durable founda- 
tions.” 

Of course, the Marquess Wcllcslcj' ‘docs not 
say anything about the authors of the distrac- 
tions iti the Maratha empire, but if we bcariu 
mind certain facts or circumstances it will not be 
a great strain on the intellect to understand 
that the Engli.sh were pulling the strings which 
wrought the distractions and confusion among 
theMarathas. In a half-hearted inannerj the 
Peishwa was seeking the alliance of the British. 
He fully knew what dependence on them nieant. 
Ilis close association with Nana Eaduavis for a 
large ruimher of years had taught him exactly 
what Mr. Elphiiistone wrote to Col. Barry 
Close that “the dependence of state in any 
degree upon the power of another naturally' 
tends to increase.” He had also before his eyes 
the object lesson of the treatment meted out tO 
the Nizam bj' his European friends and allies. 
The Nizam, as the price for his alliance with the 
latter, was obliged to grant them in 179S, a 
portion of his dominions. But the treaty of 
179S vvas annulled and in ISOO a pew one was 
substituted, by which he was agaip Obliged to 
part wiUi a very large portion of his territories. 
In both the wars against Tippoo, viz., those of 


1792 and 1799, the Nizam had assisted the 
British vyith men and monej'. He was allowed 
to participate ^ in the conquered territories. 
Ilut for his alliance with the Europeans, the 
Nizam was deprived by them of all his acquired 
territories, aud the boundaries Of his dominions 
in 1800 were not even those he had in 1790 A.C. 
Besides, he was deprived of his independence 
and rvas virtualh' a prisoner in the hands of the 
Company. Seeing the fate of the Nizam, it is 
hot surprising to understand the half-hearted 
hmnner m which the Peishwa was courting the 
rriendship of the British. 

In his last official despatch to the Governor- 
General, Colonel Palmer, the Resident at 
Poona, had written 

“I apprehend, that nothing short of irami- 
hent and certain destruction will induce him 
(the Pcisliwn) to make concessions, which 
hiilitafc with his dceji-rooted jealou^- and 
prciudiccs.” 

That is to say, the Peishwa was not willing 
to permit the pythonic embrace of the Euro- 
peans unless ns a Inst resource he was compelled 
to choose between the devil and the deep Sea. 

It was necessary, therefore, that something 
should be done to make the Peishwa apprehend 
his “imminent and certain destruction”. To 
Understand how this was done, one has to 
advert to the fiigitlvc Holkar brothers. 

Scindliia had defeated the Holkars, of whom 
Veshwant Rao tied to Nagporc and younger 
Witliojcc was a fugitive at Kolapore. There 
Was already a British Resident at Nagporc, in 
the person of Mr. Colebrookc, sent by Lord 
Nlorningtou to negotiate with the Raja of 
Berar lor the purpose of forming an alliance 
against Scindhia. It is on record that the em- 
bassy of Air. Colebrookc was a success in as 
much as the Raja was willing to do anything to 
oblige the English. At a time when the Govemor- 
<3cneral was devising every scheme calculated to 
reduce the power of Do wlat Rao 8cindhia when 
he was advising bis Comtunnder-in-chief “to 
Use every endeavour to excite_ the Rajputs and 
Other tributaries against Sindhia" and to “lake 
proper steps for supporting and encouraging 
the exertions of the partizans of the Byes and 
Tukwajc Dadu, together with all persons in the 
family or service of Sindhia, who may be dis- 
UtTccted to his Government,” it will be folly and 
stupidity not to believe that the Governor- 
General’s agent at Nagporc was not trying to 
take advantage of and encourage the defeated 
lineiny of Scindhia who had sought an asylum in 
the dominions of tlic Raja of Berar. The avow- 
ed object of the mipion of Mr. Colebrookc to 
Nagporc was to excite the Raja of Berar against 
Scindhia, for wrote Lord Momington to him 
that "the local positions of the Raja’s territories 
appears to render him a peculiarly serviceable 
ally against Dowlut Rao Sindhia.” 

.Vnd when Mr. Colcbrooke found Yeshwant 
Rao Holkar as a fugitive at Nagpore, it is 
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ting to the success of Holkar’s arnij’ in the 
battle of the 25th October, 1802, will never be 
known. But as stated above, there are strong 
grounds for suspecting that the Resident assisted 
Holkar.* 

As Colonel Palmer had written to the Govern- 
or-General “that nothing short of imminent 
and certain destntction will induce him (the 
Peishwa) to make concessions, it appears pro- 
bable, nay almost certain, “that imminent and 
certain destruction” should be made to stare 
him in the face. And this was easily to be 
effected by rendering aid to Holkar in his raids 
into the Peishwa’s territory. It would have 
been unimperialistic policy, had the Governor- 
General and his agent withheld their assistance 
to Holkar in this crisis to which they were look- 
ing for years and which was _ to prove so bene- 
ficial to their interests in India. 

The Peishwa, on hearing of the defeat sus- 
tained by his and Scindhia’s forces, fled from 
Poona. Had he fled to Scindhia for protection, 
matters,' perhaps, might have been again mend- 
ed. But Scindhia had played the part of Fran- 
kenstein in creating this monster in the shape of 
the Peishwa. The English, also, were instilling 
poison into the mind of the Peishwa against 
Scindhia. Years previously he had been told by 
the Governor-General, that in an emergency, he 
would always be granted an asylum in Bombay. 

Curiously enough, the British Resident did 
not accompany the Peishwa in his flight, but 
stayed on in Poona. 

Captain Grant Duff writes 

“Holkar sent an invitation to the Resident to 

* It is also probable that Scindhia was betrayed 
W his European Officer, named Captain Fidele 
Filose. Sir Michael Pilose writing in the Asiatic 
Revtev! for April, i83g, thus spoke regarding Captain 
Fidele Filose’s committing suicide : — 

“Surj Rao Ghatgay, the Maharaja's (Dowlat Rao’s) 

father-in-law was a man of great iufluence, 

He now began to accuse Fidele Filose of being in 
correspondence with Jeswant Rao Holkar, and of 
seeking opportunity to betray his master Sindhia. 
These false accusations and the constant hosihties of 
Sutji Rao so preyed on the mind of Fidele Filose 
that he committed suicide.” 

It ap'pears to us that it was the guilty conscience 
of that officer of Scindhia which led him to commit 
suicide. Had there been no truth in the accusations 
brought against him, he would have either demanded 
an_ enquiry into his conduct or left the service of 
Scindhia. But since he did not adopt either of these 
measures, one is inclined to believe in hfs guilt. 

Holkar's unexpected success also over Scindhia’s 
troops add some force to the view that there was a 
traitor in the latter's camp. Who could have played 
the traitor's part so well as the European officers ? 

It is therefore not* improbable that Surj ^o 
Ghatgay' was not wrong in accusing Captain Fidele 
Filose of' being in correspondence with Jeshwant Rao 
Holkar'.and of seeking an opportunity to betray his 
master, Scindhia, > 


come and see him on the following day, which 
Colonel Close did not think it prudent to de- 

ch‘n_c \.In his conversation he (Holkar) was 

polite and franlc,. ....... .......and expressed Wmself 

in the most friendly manner towards the -Resi- 
dent and the British Government, -> He seemed 
extremel 3 [ desirous of obtaining the mediation 
of the resident in settling with Sindhia and the 
Peishwa, and solicited Colonel Close, whom he 
detained about a month in Poona, to arbitrate 
in the existing differences.” 

This is another proof in support of the view 
that Holkar had received aid from the British in 
the contest with Scindhia. But the object of 
the British was now served. They had used 
Holkar as the cat’s paw and now they did not 
care any longer to listen to his solicitations and 
requests. 

The Peishwa fled from Poona to Sing^'rh and 
from thence to Raigurh. From Raigurh he 
retired to Mhar, “whence he despatched letters 
to the Bombay Government, requesting him 
that ships might be sent to convey him and* his 

followers to that Island But on hearing of 

the approach of the Holkar’s troops, who were 
sent in pursuit of him, the Peishwa repaired to 
Sevemdroog, where he resided for sometime, 

(then), he crossed over the Rewadunda, 

and thence embarking in an English ship pro- 
vided for his reception, he proceeded to Bassein 
where he landed, 6th December, 1802.”* 

The Peishwa was now to exchange king log 
for king stork. He was going to suffer the 
pythomc embrace of the Europeans. Colonel 
Palmer’s prediction was coming to be realised. 
The Peishwa’s “destruction was imminent and 
certain,” and so the Europeans were to be 
triumphant over him. For four years and more 
the Governor-General had tried to ensnare the 
Peishwa. He had left no stone unturned ’ to 
accomplish this object. But all_ his labours 
seemed at first to have been in vain. After all, 
he was now going to succeed. At Bassein, the 
Peishwa agreed to those very terms which he 
had been made to decline year after year, and 
month after month, by the great Naua Fadnavis 
and Dowlat Rao Scindhia. Butnow, a weak man 
as he was, lacking the statesmanly foresight of 
Nana and the martial instinct of Scindhia, he fell 
an easy victim to the temptations of the Com- 
pany’s servants. On his neck was yoked the 
scheme of the Subsidiary Alliance. On the 31st 
December, 1802, he concluded the famous treaty 
of Bassein. This treaty sealed the doom of the 
independence of the Marathas, those whom the 
genius of Sivaji had evolved as a great nation. 
Nay, in this treaty was sounded the death-knell 
of the independence of India. No longer were 
the peoples of India to dream of regaining their 
lost independence. 

Nana Fadnavise’sprophccycame to be fulfilled. 

He had opposed the raising of the son of the 

* Grant Duff. 
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i,i)jtO|,improye the .lot. of .the, oppressed, 
v) ; tp,Tiicrease the raatmal p^psperity oT 
leVwond,.' .He'; shows that .each one oi" 
Lese .professions" made, by , tlie,, British 
mbassador is nothing less than Ahagrant 
Srpocrisy in the Hghtr oU. the, . .Blue Book 
yiide'hce assembled and presented" by iVIiss 
a Motte. Tnstead": , of., these .things,- Miss, 
a-Motte proves, tliatThe British, ofScials 
re • busily .., ,aud,; . activeiy! engaged, at 
amerdus centres over, the .Par East, 
ringing the chaps of .the opium , traffic 
,tp ’'yeak, and .unprotected communities, 
i^, extending,', the bounds of the 'moral 
.,.ayery\pf,.the drug habit, (Hi) oppressing 
'vith)ppium sales Eastern peoples, ,,(iv) 
Jecreasihg, tke, material prosperity pf^, the 
■^^dtld.'by crlpplmg^ the yvQtld’.s, -workecs 
vith, the.Apium poison,','. which", is^ being 
‘manufactured in. , India ..and ' sold abroad 
'ihdeh.Gdvernment license.^ . h <•;[, ; 
'i.. More,, deadlyj however, , ^hah, ..'these 
'evHs r fhena'selves, is- the, pompous, ,cah.t 
which,, .'acco.mpah'ies them, .“The., .wprsti 
drug',”’',sa 3 ’-s the ' American' writer, “that 
the British monopolise, is not the opium 
itself, , but. the drugpi^. ‘ Christian’ righteous- 
ness, mih wliich^ they JiiU the world.”] ’ 
, The' diistdry '.of this new book'pf MisS; 
E'a. Motte, entitled' The 'Opium Mo'hopoly, 
is,' an interesting one. This American lady 
■was,, travelling, with another, lady , in jthe 
Far.', Eask,' yvhen.'they- met a young Hindu 
student.pn ..'aVEd'at ..gdlng^ tp-Japan. , She 
heard,., .from , him', . . thdE the re-venues of the 
Opium. Traffic .had "not. been, , as'.sheh'pd 
previously ' supposed, entirely ' abandoned 
by the rulers from the "West. 

At first; " she was convinced that the 
speaker was mistaken, or elsedhat he ' had 
enormously exaggerated his facts. She 
told him, it was absurd to think that 
powerful Governments, like those of Great 
Britain and India, -would face the disgrace 
of an exposure of so serious a moral 
character. These American ladies had 
evidently not heard of the ‘Gin Traffic’ on, 
the West-Coast of Africa, nor had they ' 
tinderstood how impervious to . criticism 
an official conscience , can i become.;’ ^ JWith 
all- the ._'pertinacity . of r' the ; Ametican 
character, ( they,, determi,aed;.to;',-=fiiid^ ^jout 
things^,^. for-.' themsel-v'es ; ' ahd 'their ‘final 
■ 75Yi-4 ’ ■ ■ ■ 


conclusion, j , ■ after ..visiting the different 
countries effected hy) 'the;, Traffic, was as 
follow^, .. '. ’ ' ; 

, "InJEuropean countries and in America, 
•pfe found the governments, , making every 
effort to , repress the sale of habit-forming 
drugs/, Here, 'fnKth^ East, a contrarv ntii- 
iude ^ prevails. The Government makes 
every effort to encourage and extend it.” 

,If the last words are, an o-verstatement,. 
for the sake, of an epigram, nevertheless the 
facts are .sufficiently damning as.they. stand. 
They are taken from official reports and 
Blue Books. To give; one.,or two examples, 
-i-in the-Straits '.Settlements, ‘ 9. ,, million 
dollars are derived from opium, , ,out of ;a 
revenue of 19 million dollars. That is , to 
say^ nearly one-half the rev^^ue ia derived, 
from this poison. In Hong Kong,- the 
figures of the .revenue .are hardlyV Mess 
appahing., •• 

, "Wh.at .does this imply ? It ffieauAthat 
ip these, two.':. British ports, where, the 
Eurojpeans are fabulously* rich, 'th^se. same 
Briiish merchants, (-who have in their own 
hands all the power of Government,} , 
refuse; , to. tax th'emsdves up to. any 
appreciablef; extent ; they, prefer to escape 
the normal taxation of their , , own incomes 
by encouraging; the, sale and circuIa.rion of 
p.bisph!. It , meanh-. even ; more, . than ibis ) 
for ihimplie's, that, these huge Government 
sales pi opiurp-, at these ports, are really 
for Mniandi .Chinese consumption. .The 
(Grpyernmeht ..Reports .themselves . ackno-w-, 
ledge,-, thaf^large ' amounts’, are ^being 
smuggled .into China. The.Ihdian Govem- 
hient stand's behind . the British t.'Gb.vern- 
tiients.V ,bf These. ' -two '..cqlpnies, 2 ah, , the 
ultimately guilty party, ’who ikno-wingly 
sells -the poison.' It does this repeatedly, 
ytar after year, although declaring before 
all the world that it has stopped the 
Opium Traffic with .China. Every opium 
official of the Indian Government knows 
perfectly well, that the promise given by 
the . Indian Government in respect to 
"’China is a mockery aind a fraud, so long 
as, Hong., -Kong, >,and . Singapore,,- and 
Batatia:, and Soorabaya, and Macao, and 
Saigon, and BangkokyEhn get as, much', 
opium as they please aind then pass it on . 
into China itself, .' 
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THE ECONOMIC FOUNDATIONS OF THE STATE IN SUKRA’S 
POLITICAL THEORY'^ 

By Ben’Oy Kumar- Sarkar. 


Section I. 

Maierialistic Inierpretatioii in Asian Philosophy. 

K arl MXRX’S Das Kapltal is usuallly 
described as the Bible of the Proletariat. 
But, Croce in- his Historical Material- 
ism and the Economics of Karl Marx ^ calls 
him the Machiavelli of the labor movement. 
The reason is obvious, for if the Florentine 
diplomat was pre-eminently the first among 
the theeo'ists rJf hbe siste to make short cots 
with the "pious wishes” of idealists and con- 
fine his attention to the analysis of Eeal- 
politih, the German socialist, albeit a Hegel- 
ian, was the first to penetrate to what 
"society, is in its actual truth.” The “brass 
tags” of social Institutions are to be found, 
sayis Mar.v, in their economic background. 

This Mar.xian emphasis on economics, if 
not as the sole key to human civilisation, at 
any rate as a powerful agent in social evolu- 
tion, brings out the truth that the foundations 
of history are the methods of production. 
These are the conditions which give rise to 
class distinctions, to the constitution of rank 
and of law, and to those beliefs which make 
up social and moral customs and sentiments, 
the reflection whereof is found in art, science 
and religion. 

Propositions like these, which may be 
taken for what they are worth, are the cha- 
racteristic generalisations of modern and 
contemporary social philosophy." Still, it is 
interesting to observe that like the social con- 
tract theory, the organismic theory, and other 
theories of recent times, the theory of “eco- 
nomic determinism,” “historical materialism,” 
or the “economic interpretation of history” 

* A chapter from Vol, II. of the Posiiive Bdck- 
groiind of Hindn Sociology, in the press at Allahabad 
( Panini Office. ) ■ - 

t Transl. by C. Meredith { N. Y. 1914 ), pp. 
14-20,118. 

3. Cf. E. R. A. Seligman's Ecdnomic Interpreta- 
tion _ of History ( N. Y. ) In H. B. Barnes' 
"Sociologj- before Comte’’ in the American Journal 
of Sociology 1917)000 may see some of the 

alleged “anticipations" of characteristically, modern 
doctrines. 


has been traced by evolutionists through 
medieval fore-runners "back to Aristotle.” 
There is no reason why archaeologists and 
antiquarians should not find its germs, if they 
so desire, even in the Works atid Days of the 
hoary Hesiod. 

In these efforts of historical scholarship 
to discover the fathers and great-grandfathers 
of Karl Mar.K, all that can be demonstrated, 
however, is not that Marxianism in its typical 
features was anticipated 6y any of the 
“materialists” of the previous ages, but 
merely that sociolog)' and philosophy of 
history were not devoid of aa economic con- 
sciousness. If we apply the same ■ methodo- 
logy to Oriental lore, we shall find that among 
such predecessors of the founder of an econo- 
mic interpretation the number of Asians is 
not negligible. China"’ can offer the econo- 
mic teachings of Confucius and his disciples 
down to Wang Yang-Ming, Islam can contri- 
bute such names* as Farabi, Mawardi, Nizam- 
ul-Moulk and Ibn Khaldoun, and India can 
bring forward its materialistic strands of 
thought exhibited in the dharma and niii 
or artha and vartta philosophy.® 

The physical basis of samuha or collective 
life is postulated by Hindu theorists in the 
very conception of the state as a seven- 
limbed or saptamga’‘ organism. Two of the 
seven elements in the body politic are rostra 

3. H. Chen’s Economic Principles of CanCucius 
•and his School ( N. Y. 1911 ). 

4. Vide M. G. de Slane’s French translation 
entitled ProlegomelieS Historiques, which forms Vols. 
XIX, Pt. I, XX. Pt, I, and XXlrft. i, of Notices _ et 
Isxtraiis des Alaimscrits dc la Eibliotheque Impertale 

( Paris, 1862, 1S63. 1S6S ). Section III of the treatise ' 
deals with the topics discussed here.' Cf. T. Hussein’s 
Philosophic Sociale d’lbn Khaldonn ( Paris, 1917 

3. Vide Law’s "Vartta — the Ancient Hindu 
Economics" in the Indian Antiquary ( 1918 ). 

See also Vatsyayana’s Kama-sutra, ch. I. sec. IV. 
t Nagaraka-vritta ), especially the Jayamangala com- 
tnentary (Bombay, 1900). 

G. Sukra-niti ( translated into English by the pre- 
sent author, Panini Academy of Research, -Allahabad, 
t9r4). Book. I, lines 121-24, V. r, 3, 22-2S. Kautilj-a’s 
Ariha-sastra ( translated by R, Sham3S.astry,^Mysore, 

t9i3),vi,t, Vni, i. 
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cal conditions,'^ which, other circumstances 
remaining the same, are likely to further best 
the political welfare of a people, or at any 
rate, their economic self-sufficiency. 

For administrative purposes the Janapada 
is to be divided into gramas ( villages ).- A 
grama, according to Sukra ( 38^5 — 386 ) 
is a piece of territory whose area is a eras 
{ 25,000,000 squre, cubits in Brahma’s 
calculation ) or a little above two miles, and 
whose yield is 1,000' silver karsa ( = shilling 
at the pre-war rate of exchange ), i. e , about 
S250. The half of a grama is known as 
pain, the half of a palH as kumbha. One- 
twelfth of the income from the grama is to 
be, the salary of the gramapa, the village 
officer ( I, 631, IV, ii, 251 ). 

The planting of trees is an important 
item in Sukra’s plan of grama formation, 
and accordingly he devotes some space to 
the question of forestry and arboriculture 
( IV, iv, 91-129 ). 

(h ) The Capital, 

The seat of the central government, the 
raja-dhani, is to be “not very far from the 
hills,” says Sukra. But, the site must be an 
"even grounded and picturesque plain.” 
The shape may be that of the half-moon, 
a circle, or a square. It must be protected 
by walls and ditches, and it must be large 
enough to be divided into gramas, i. e., 
wards or sections. The sabha or council 
buildings are to be located in the centre. 
The city is to be provided with at least four 
gates in four directions. Wells, banks and 
pools are to be constructed in different wards, 
and roads as well as parks to be laid out in 
rows. The parallel lines of streets and parks 
seem to have been quite a popular idea, since 
in Valmiki's Ramayana the City of Ayodbya 
is constructed on this plan. It is to be dotted 
over, besides, with taverns, temples, and 
travellers’ inns ( I., 429-453 ).■* Altogether 
we have in Sukra-niii the conception of an 
extensive capital. 

In regard to buildings, Sukra, as we have 
just noticed, provides for the sahka, or 
council house, in the centre of the city { I, 
431. 48} — 499 .and the pal.acc in the midst 
of the council buildings ( I, 435 -‘ 45 .s )• The 

t. K.atnjlva's idea;, n’ay te 'ten in the Artl.'s- 
Bk. VI. ch.t 
Cf. Kststilyi, If, % 

Bhoia', !or,tt-p’ian ac; « d'tTctrnf. fV'V I'lhe^ 

‘ -iipa-l tr I, strws MS'taf. 


court and the silpa-sala or hall of arts arc 
two separate establishments to be located to 
the north of the palace ( I, 455 ). To the 
north likewise or to the east are given the 
sites for the dwellings of the ministers, coun- 
cillors, clerks and officers ( 4 , 500 — 501 ). 
Sukra places the military barracks towards 
the north or towards the east and follows 
a certain order in the allocation of space 
( I, 506 — 512 ). The people’s houses are 
distributed in all directions according to 
“wealth and birth” ( I, 504 — 505 ). In the 
marketplace stalls are to be arranged accord- 
ing to the classes of commodities ( I, 516 ). *■ 
Sukra’s details are quite full in regard to 
some of these edifices, public and private. He 
recommends definite measurements in certain 
instances. About the rest-houses for travel- 
lers, w'e are told, that these are to be built 
strong and provided with tanks. The rooms 
of the houses are to be uniform and in a row. 
They may face the north or the Cast ( I, 
513 — 515 )■ The city wall is to be uniformly 
deep and should have its foundation one-half 
or one-third of its height. It is to be half lis 
wide as high { I, 474 — 475 ). The width of 
the ditch is to be double its depth ( I, 480 ). 
The wall, moreover, is to be provided with 
nalikastra, i. e., gjuns ( I, 477 ) and with 
a system of well-built windows, and should 
it happen to be unprotected by a hill, the city 
is to be strengthened by a second" wall, which 
is lower than the main one in height (,!, 47S- 
479). Among the works of useful m-agnifi- 
cence noted by Sukra none seem to be more 
important than the temples, and his treat- 
ment of temple architecture and sculpture h 
one of the most c-Kliaustive in Sanskrit litera- 
ture, comparable to that on painting in 
Chitralaksana in the Tibetan Tanjur collec- 
tion ( IV, iv, 132-412 ). 

The fixtures and important articles of 
furnitufc arc also particuiari2cd. The council 
house is to be furnished with pumps or water 
sprays, musIcAl instruments, fans for distri- 
buting air, clocks for indicating time, mirrors, 
antf ptiinlings ( I, .ipfi-.fQS ). Similarly in 
connection «ith the p.alare we .are told of 
mechanical instrument, pumps, spnuts nr 
other devices for raising and dl-strihuling 
water ( paia~yantr,i ). or other.visc dcccMfing 
the gardens as with ormnicntal tricks (/, 43^;, 

Cf. Y'tlti, l fr.rs'.Vt, in rtififd iA }[ <, 
tlrurd esii n '1 i-ud'ki-i;-* ers -a ruv no. .dv, 

Ivatit Iv-t, 1 J. IV, 
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'369 ) ? Nay, through proverty talent is com- 
‘pelled to prostitute itself and people have to 
'become slaves of others ( III, 375 ). Further, 
‘the man without Avealth is likely to be desert- 
•ed by wife and children ( III, 363 ’ and, of 
•course, poverty leads to lunacy, suicide and 
what not ( III, 372-374 ). 

' The relation between the rich , and the 
' poor have in all ages produced two evil con- 
sequences in social order as thus exhibited in 
Suh-d~niti. First, there en'sues an exploita- 
tion of the poor, however talented, by the 
rich hoAvever worthless, and in the second 
place, the world witnesses a wholesale demo- 
ralization and dehumanization of the poorer 
classes. But, although Sukra is painfully 
conscious of this eternal problem of the 
human race, he is not prompted to write a 
More’s Utopia in order to declare that “until 
property be taken avvay there can be no 
equitable or just distribution of things nor 
can the world be happily governed,” a mes- 
sage of absolute communism which, probably 
attemped by Louis Blanc in 1 848, is today 
being realized in part in the proletarian demo- 
cracy of Bolshevik Russia under the inspira- 
tion of the contemporary theory of "class- 
struggle.” Sukra might have utilized the 
economic indifferentism of the monkish philo- 
sophies adumbrated by certain sections of 
Buddhist thought, as Plato laid under contri- 
bution the notions of the Cynics, if he had 
wished to advocate the abolition of private 
property, but, no, he becomes a champion 
of property with vengeance, ft will not 
be possible for a Pohlmann of the Orient 
to write a GescJiicfite 'des Antiken Kom- 
munisnius und' Sozialismus ‘ in order to 
exhibit the , communistic or socialistic 
trends of niti, artha or danda philosophy. 
Anti-propertyism may be detected in some 
of the metaphysical strands of Indian 
thought, but it is the furthest removed from 
the economic conception of the political and 
social philosophers whose sastras have come 
to light until how. 

( a ) The Earnings of' an Economic Animal. 

The first postulate of Sukra's social 
philosophy rather is that "man is the slave 
of wealth, not wealth of anybody, and 
accordingly one should always 'carefully labor 
for Avealth, because it is AA’ith AA’ealth that 
duties can be performed, Avorldfy enjoy- 
ments assured, and salvation earned,” ( V, 
77—79 ). And, this sadhana, i. e., Streben 


or striving for Avealth is not to be intermit- 
ent OF by fits and starts. The motive of 
this' pursuit is supplied by man’s prospec- 
tiveness, i. e., eye toAvards the future. “I am 
to live for one hundred years and must 
enjoy life Avith the ease that wealth can 
command,” — such is the optimistic attitude 
that Sukra- 7 iiti recommends for the' "sons 
of Adam” ( III, 356 — 359 ). , The all-import- 
ant question then is : How is Avealth to be 
acq^uired ? The means of livelihood are 
manifold, as Sukra’s various lists Avould 
indicate. But, in one instance he suggests 
eight "good Avays and means.” These may 
be enumerated as ( i ) the learned profes- 
sions, e. g., teaching, etc., ( '2 )’ government 
service, ( 3 ) the military profession, ( 4 ) 
farming, ( 5 ) banking, usury, etc., ( 6 ) 
commerce, retail trade, store-keeping; etc., 
(7 ) arts and crafts, and ( 8 ) the beggar’s 
profession ( III, 364 — 367 ). It has to be 
observed, hoAvever, that begging is not 
honorable except in the life of ascetics, 
hermits and forest-dAvelling monks ( III, 
554 )• 

Sukra does not leave these occupations 
entirely to the judgment of the reader, for 
he furnishes his own estimate in regard to 
their social importance and income. Govern- 
ment service is, according to h'im, a good 
occupation' ( III, 555 ). He- is 'not unaAvare 
that service of kings is very intricate and 
cannot be satisfactorily discharged except by 
the discreet people. Government service 
is indeed compared to the religious cere- 
mony of asidhara in Avhich a sword is placed 
between the husband and the Avife. It is 
thereby suggested to be dangerous and 
difficult ( 111, 559 — 560 ). The occupation 
of the priest is considered to be quite lucra- 
tive, probably on a par Avith' public service 
( III, 556 ). Agriculture, Avhich is said to 
have "rivers for mothers,” is, of course, 
a good occupation ( III, 552^ ). Nay, anti- 
cipating the theory of the eighteenth century 
"physiocrats”, Sukra is prepared to assert 
that "land is the source of all Avealth,” and 
that “it is for land that kings can lay doAvn 
even their lives” (I, 357 — 359). : Again, 
"Avealth and life are preserved by men for 
enjoyment. But Avhat avails a man to have 
these if he has not protected the land?” ( I, 
359—360 ). ‘ 

And, therefore, although Sukra-ntti re- # 
commends commerce as a good means ‘of 
livelihood and AA'OuId confer judicial and 
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legislative sovereignt)' on commercial “group- 
persons” like srenis and ganas we are not 
surprised to find in it the statement that 
“commerce is useless” ( III, 557 ). Are we 
to understand simply that it is less remunera- 
tive than the occupation of the priest or 
government service? Of, shall we take it 
to imply that commerce is not “productive” 
in the genuine physiccratic sense according 
to v.-hich agriculture is the only productive 
pursuit of mankind? In any event, the 
modern mind need not feel rudely shocked 
by sych a notion coming from the Hindu 
world, only if it cares to orient itself to the 
themes of “unproductive” labor in the history 
of European economics from Aristotle to 
John Stuart Mill. 

^ moral of Sutra’s chyematittike, then, 
IS that one should “acquire wealth by grains” 
pursue learning by moments 
t “h 352 — 353 ). In other words, a penny 
saved IS a penny won. The acqukition 
IS to be a steady and daily function, albeit 
only in paltij- sums. And. since the distinc- 
Uon betw^n meum and ieum is essential in 
Sukras scheme of social polity, loan tran- 
s^Uoas, banking, laws of debt, etc., occupy 
an important place m Siikra-;iiti { HL ego- 
400-401, 406-407, II, 623-624. V, IQ2- 
\ v/orldly-wise advdee iTgiv’en to 
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Command over utilities may imply tfcr^ 
different things, , says Sukra ( II, 650-651). 
First, the utilities may notjie the full proper- 
ty of the party that happens to comirat^i 
them for the time being. These uiayfcaic 
been placed with it by others as auJ>ai:idf.js, 
i.e., paw n or security and will liave to be 
turned to the proprietors some day. Or, th^s 
may have come into one’s possession as 
yachita wealth, i.e., through begging, for in- 
stance, some ornaments lor the usufruct ct 
which no interest lias to be paid. Or, ag^' 
the uliliEes are but auttamarnika wealth, i.& 
the values raised b)- loan in consideration c 
some interest (11,652-655). ,Inthecase&' 
all these three classes of aya or income, tfe 
proprietary rights are izischiianya-siamtss 
ue., knov/n definitely to be belonging 
others. 


The second relation in which a party 
stand in regard to the command over 
arises when one happens to pick up gems anu 
jewels in streets and public places. In th^ 
instances the wealth is ajnata-svamiks, i-&i 
actual proprietors are unknown. , 

The third form of possession is 
complete and unobstructed proprietary 
Such command over values, known as 
svaiva or one's own propertj-, may ac^S'^ 
two different ways according to 
( Hi 658 ). The one mode- is described^^ 
sahajika, i.e., natural or normal, and the om-^ 
as adhika, i.e., additional or wealth by 
ment ( ? ). It is the nature of the' forms tj 
••'grow regularly by days, months 
( D) 659-661 ). . It embraces practicah) ^ 
forms of wealth excepting a few enumera^ 
as belonging to the other division, and 
latter are known to be profits of salSj 
est, fees or wealth realised b)* services^^ 
dered, rewards, salary or remuneraffon, 
realized by conquest, and so forth. ,, 
group of six items {II, 662—664) 
be called quasi-ecopomlc, receipts or 
private revenues in the* language 9^ 
finance. It is apparent that the disp^ j, 
between Sukra’s sahajtka and ady.if 
not be treated as identical with that 
ween the “natural”, and the . 

of acqnisiHon in Aristotelian cc 

natever be the mode of ncquisnio ; 
the manner in which command over - 
pi'TO property-” happens to be 
jr e., whether “normal” or “incremental 
lorm of values over which the 
tight can be exercised by a party is 
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acquisition of sva-nmiva in the iarfhi^n 
orms of values is nothing unusual to the 
people in Sukra ’s politics. 

tf ^ careful investicration 

It must be admitted that accordiSs- to 

land IS to be given away in such a manner 
as to part with rights to it” ( I, 421 Gifts 
the-^"*^ allowable to persons only for 
iml but as long as they^Hve 

and these are recommended for the cons’ 
tructmn of temples, parks, and the dwell- 
mg houses of peasants (I, 422—424). u 
might appear from these suggestions fh=.f 
m Sukra.mti land is “nationff ” i e 
not^be owned by any private individual or 
association, but we have only to examine 
some of the laws which Sukra would have the 
state promulgate in order to feel that he treats 
immovable property” on the same footino- 
as other forms of property- Thus, in regard 
to sales, and purchases, we understander I 
603— 60S) that; real estate has to observe 
the same conditions as cows, elephants and 
other animals, as well as metals and jewels 
Land is a commodity saleable in the open 
market as freely or with as much resWc- 
tions as any other wealth. It cannot conse- 
quently be a monopoly of the Government. 

Ihe transactions which consummate the 
sales and purchases of lands are to be 
recorded in appropriate documents, says 
Sukra, with details as to measurement 
values and witnesses ( II, 617— 61S). These 
papers are known as kraya-patm. And it 
is because proprietorships in the form’ of 

ini- M is a recognized item in an 

individual s inventory of sva-svatva or private 
^ukra-niti admits immovables 
m the class of pawns or securities that may 
lawfully be pledged by a party for values 
received and detailed in the document known 
^5 sadi-patra (II, 619 — 620). 


SECTION 4 

i ^ ^ 

Arts and Crafts, 

r Biireart of 

Z^<7r ( November, 1915 ) the industries of the 
United States are classified into 273 groups 
under seven grand divisions. These mfy be 
taken to be a fairly exhaustive list of the 
occupations which diversify the economic life 
of one of the most industrially advanced 
peoples during the second decade of the 
twentieth century. The arts and crafts of the 
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“pre-industrial” epochs of civilization, i c., of 
the ages previous to the application of steam- 
power in manufacture were, of course, diifei- 
ent irora those of the present day, both in 
organization and technical processes, and 
-ivere also by far less varied and numerous. 
In Suhra-niti we are presented with two 
different lists of such industries, and the>e 
may be regarded to liavc been typical of 
“medieval" culture in Eur-Asia. 

Sukra devotes hb Chapter II to tlie dis- 
cussion of the personnel of a state. We 
notice that he is interested not only in the 
crown-prince and the councillors (23, 1.40-214!, 
as well as minor officers and servants of ali 
grades ( 236-309 t, but also in those artists, 
artisans and craftsmen without whom the 
state would be deprived of its “physical basis.” 
For. economic self-sufficiency is not to be 
overloor.ed by a philosopher who is describing 
the pans of a complete and efficient sapiavt^a 
organization. The occupations which accord- 
ing to Sukro-niti deserve patronage or 
encouragement from the political autlforities 
number slightly above fifty. Evidently, the 
schedule doe:, not exhaust the industries that 
need such looking after. 

The different orders of industrials or 
working men are enumerated by Sukra 
wathout any attempt at grouping, and we need 
not try to clpsify them here. The list 
includes musicians and minstrels, dancers, 
ventriloquists, harlequins, jesters, painters 
and such other votaries of the fine arts (300- 

^ different denomina- 
Uons, e.g., builders of forts, experts in town- 
planning, park constructions, horticulturists 

‘‘mf£icaV’^en ' 293*394 b and 

mechanical engineers, e.g,, 'artillery men 

manufacturers of big ^nnons, 

machines, gunpowder, cannon balls, arrows 

swords, bows, quivers, tools and implemStJ 

( 395-396 ) are surely to be found in’ 

Sukra s count. Nor could he omit goldsmiths 

lapidaries, black- 

itlis, those who enamel metals nnttpi-c 
coppersmiths, and carpenters (397-300^^^ 

S?' and ,S IZ’' Si". 

SceS ‘ •' 400 )■ As fta lisl 

ensign-catr?/r! ^ ^ message-bearers, tailors, 

weavers implements - 401—405 \ 

dashers,’ thos^'S 
who fit out tents 

Eagrant resins and^u'^ manufacture 
n= and those who are skilled 


in the dres.-^jng of belcl leaves .as chewing 
stuff (407 — 411'. The profesi-lonal musi- 
cian also deserves “protection” as Well as the 
prostitute i .}u6 '. h is not clc.ar, however, 
iiow the shopkeeper h,»ppens to figure ia 
the enumeration as a unit unless the 
‘•'commercial” element b implied. Alto- 
gether we iiave here a picture of the 
material intere.‘,ls, the development of which 
is, according to Sukra, one of tiic ciinimum 
functions of the state. 

The economic activities of tlie people in 
a slate may, according to another schedule 
in .Sukra-niti, be enumerated as sixty-four, 
'rhi.i number is tlsat of the Kalas { or arts 
and crafts ) which Sukra describes along 
with the vidyas or theoretical “sciences” in 
Ch. IV, sec. iii. It must be understood that 
not all of these sixty-four arts and crafts 
are “industrial" in character. Nor are the 
Vidyas ( the theoretical branches of learning ' 
thoroughly non-economic in s'ocial estimate. 
In a schedule of the ways and means of 
livelihood, i. c., of the economic , functions 
of Uie people in tlie Sukra state, one is, 
therefore, at liberty to include all the vidyas 
and all the kalas. 

1 wenty-three of the kalas are alleged to 
be derived from the Vedas. Seven of these 
may be regarded as “aesthetic" arts in a wide 
sense. These are dancing, playing on musi- 
cal instruments, decorating and clothing the 
huraun body, playing antics, uphoisleringi 
w-eaving wreaths, and entertaining people in 
diverse vyays (IV, iii, 133-140 k As au.xiliaries 
to the science of medicine we have ten arts, 
e.g., distillation of wines from flowers, etc, 
surgical operations, cooking, pharmaceutical 
gardening, melting and powdering of stones 
and metals, 'manufacturing products from 
sugar-canes, pharmacy, analysis and synthesis 
of metallic substances, manufacture of alloys 
and preparation of salts { 141-150 ). Evidently, 
all these chemical and pharmaceutical opera- 
tions are not only economic in a general way 
but are also primarily: industrial in character. 
Five arts," all -of military significance, are 
grouped under the science of archery. These 
include methods of taking stands, duelling, 
shooting, formation of battle-arrays, and ar- 
rangement of -animal corps ( 152-165 ). The 
Tantras give one art, — that on the variov^ 
seats and postures in which one should medi- 
tate .on the Divinity ( 165 ). These six kalas, 
although certainly arts, are, however, by no 
means “ industries” or handicrafts. 
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The remaining kalas are promiscuously 
scheduled by Sukra, but such of these with the 
exception of a few which maybe characterized 
as rather “social," is a purely economic cate- 
gory, addressing itself, as it does, to the crea- 
tion of >'alues for material well-being of the 
political organization. These kalas number- 
ing about thirty-five constitute, like the ten 
medical arts, crafts or industiries in the strict- 
est sense of the term. While enumerating 
them it were appropriate to remark on* the 
care with which Sukra sometimes differen- 
tiates the “processes” into which a particular 
manufacturing art is sub-divided. His sense 
of realism is perhaps nowhere more manifest 
than in the attention he devotes to the multi- 
plication of crafts generated, as it is bound to 
be, through the division of labour. 

Thus we are te\d that the iunction oi driv- 
ing horses and elephants is separate from that 
of teaching them. Accordingly, we have here 
two different arts of occupations, implying two 
different classes of people u66). Likewise 
does Sukra recognise four separate arts con- 
nected with earthen, wooden, stone and metal 
vessels in regard to cleaning, polishing, dye- 
ing and rinsing ( 167-168 ). The leather indus- 
try is mentioned in two processes: (i) the 
flaying of the skin, and (2) the softening of 
the hides or tanning (180-181'. The textile 
industry is represented by two arts: (i) the 
manufacture of threads and ropes and {2) 
weaving ( 174 — 175 ). Milking and churning 
are tw'oarts ( 1S2 ). 

Architecture comprises the construction 
of tanks, canals,' palaces and squares ( 169 ), 
and, of course, the drawing of pictures also 
is’ a kala { 16S}. Among the mechanical 
and chemical’ industries w'e have the cous- 
Irdction 'of clocks and musical instruments 
(170), dyeing ( 171 ), construction of boats 


ON 

Among the lotns.’in the sleeping mud 
Of long-abandone^d waters, what may be 
That vision crowning every virgin bud, — 
The meaning "of that sudden mystery ? , 

Tictov of life, with dreamy, downcast eyes, 
In everlasting reverie of love, 

Even life’s saviour, leading motherwise 
The wayward to their fostering above. 


and chariots ( 173 ), manufacture of artificial 
gold and gems 178), enamelling of metals 
( 179 ), extraction of oil from seeds and flesh 
( 187 , manufacture of glass vessels 191 
and of pumps, tools and implements ( 193 1, 
construction of saddles for the animal corps 
and cattle (194 ), staraivplaiting and basket 
weaving or canework ( 190 ), and sewing of 
covers, shirts and coats ( 1S3 \ Gems and 
precious metals give rise to several kalas. 
One series relates to their testing ( 176 — 
177 ) and another series to the making of 
ornaments and jeweller}* f 179 ’. 

The pumping and withdrawing of uater 
constitute an art ( 192 ) as well as the art 
of putting down the actions ot water, air and 
fire (172). 

Plough-driving and tree-climbing are two 
arts of farm We \ Moog the. oleawmg 

Hite are mentioned the washing of domestic 
utensils and laundrywork ( 185 — 186 . The 
preparation of betel leaves for chewing 
purposes is another art in houskeeping 19S 1. 
Shaving also is important enough to be 
mentioned as an item ( 186 ). 

Among the social arts Sukra mentions 
nursing of children ( 195 ), entertainment of 
people in diverse ways ( 189 ), whipping of 
offendeVs 196’), and writing the alphabets 
of , different languages. Another which 
can in no way be described as economic is 
swimming ( 184 )• ■' 

It will be noticed that with the > excep- 
tion of ploughing, climbing, milking and 
churning, the four arts of agriculture and 
dairyfarra, all the economic crafts of Sukra- 
niti are industrial. Sukra does not conceive 
an ‘"essentially agricultural’’ or rural state. 
His is the saptamga organism of diversified 
industries or handicrafts. 

, , ( To be continued. J 


There is no movement, no remaining, nor 
One shadow of desire. All things that are 
Draw thitherward as to a darkened door 
Whose opening revealeth, star on star, 

All they aspired unto, all Fate’s control 
Trcasnrednnto the harvest of the Soul. 

E. E. SpErcHT. 
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■V' natural that we, in India, 

i be interested in whatever in 

■ English Literature is connected with 
India, in some ^^ay or other. Indian 
characters, scenes laid in India, reference 
to India and things Indian, naturallv. 
a^est our attention. Besides, such a 
study as this of Shakespear’s Indian re- 
ferences possesses^ also another kind of 

interest. It is an indication of the know- 
ledge that tlie Elizabethans as a whole 
had of^India and the East; for, in the 
El^bethan period the drama was essenti- 
+ people, the species 

street , and therefore it was a dramatic 
J^essity ^at Shakespear should rSt£ 
his Wledge to that ofthe people of his 
day m lus refoences to India . fo?, othe^- 

Hence, there is a justification for such a 
SnSs to S'°*' Shatepei’s 

^ont otir-countiy. No doubt from a Tery 

2''£.5£'iuSL“S?Tast " ““‘F 

■We wedded men Uveiusorvve and care” ■ 

was I 

wealthy counfrv^ ^taut, but .fabulously 
yoyag^ oiJ' later, the 

Piation of the P and , . the for- 
bore detailed ^°“Pany led to 

being disseminat^ p^i^°,“ India 

f these advSS^rs "m. descriptions 
tales, and the rennrf’m ^ r travellers’ . 
Companv, being^ iu^ thi^^^ 

'vhat of advertfemeute 

> Eometimes 


SHAKESPEAR’S ALLUSIONS TO INDIA 
By Rajalvii D. Paue., ai. a. ; 


‘^J^aggerated and occasionally even deli- 
berately misleading. However, the liter, - 
ature from which; Elzabethan authors 
could : . derive their knowledge of - bur 
country- was fast becpming extensive., 

- Shakespear ’ has described ■ one such 
merchant-voyage. No one need be reminded 
of the context. . . ’ 

T'^an/a ; — Set your heart at rest; 

The fairy land buys not the child of hie. . : 
His mother was a votaress of my order ; 
And, in the spiced Indian air, by night, ■ ; 
1 -ull often hath she gossip’d by my side, 

And sat with me on Meptune’s yeIlo^Y. sands; .. 
“lurking the embarked traders on the flood ; ■, 
A j wehaye laughed to see the sails conceire ; 
^53 hig-bellied with the wanton wind i ,, 
which she, with p’rettv and with swimming. . 

' -'.’gait-: 

Following,— her womb then rich - 

, , . • with m^- young squirCi"; ; 

w omd imitate, and sail upon the land, . • ■ ; ' ; 
1 o fetch me trifles, and return again, 

As from a voyage, ,iich with merebahdise. . 

Midsummer Kight’s Dream, II, i, 
,Here„is,a Shakespearian lisf of counfnes ' 
visited by Elizabetban merchantmen r ■ ■ , 

' „ ! not oneiit? , • ■ 

,^om Tripolis, from Mexico and -England; . 

.rrom Lisbon, Bombay and India ? - ; 

-“Merchant of Venice, ni;.ii; 26 S; - 

—only subsUtute Italy for. -England, iof)' > 
as you know, the reference is to a merr 
chant of .Venice. ^ 

— .. .The most important of these countries 
^vas, however, India, all that was meant 
‘by the _w-ord, viz., the East and West; , 
Indies-;7-impprtant as affording, Hie richest: ; , 
trade. -FalstafF says, referring, to Mis* 

tresses Ford, and Page : ' - - . , - - 

“They shaU be mv' East and', West 'lndie% 
and I w-ill trade to them both.” ' J-a' 

—Merry Wives of Windsor,.. !•» ,”.V ''“F 
The most common idea . n,mong the 

Ehzabethaus . about India. aud the East 

generally -was; its : richness; . . “The , pch. ;S 
“the gorgeous. East”, are the sort ,.; , 
or phrases used in descriptions." . : 
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I would not be the Tillain that thou thinkest 
For the whole space that’s in the tyrant’s 

grasp, 

And the rich East to boot. 

—Macbeth, IV, iii, 3o. 

Shortly upon that shore there heaped was 
Exceeding riches and all precious things 
The spoile of all the w'orld, that it did pass 
The wealth of the East. 

— Faerie Queenc, Bk. Ill, iv, 23. 

Similarly Milton in the well-known 
lines : 

High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of lud. 

Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold, 
— Paradise Lost, II, 1 — I. 

the phrase “gorgeous East” being evident- 
ly a borrowing from Shakespear’s 

Who sees the heavenly Resaline 
That, like a rude and savage man of Inde 

.\t the first opening of the gorgeous East 

—Love’s Labours Lost, IV, iii, 221. 

The chief cause of this “richness” of 
India was the abundance of precious 
stones. Long before any definite know- 
ledge of India was got, rumours had 
reached England about the quality and 
abundance of India’s gems. So, Sir Thomas 
Wyatt speaks of “Indian stones a thou- 
sandfold more precious than can thyself 
devise.” And precious stones were one of 
the commodities of the Elizabethan trade 
with India, and the “bountifulness” of the 
mines of India is an oft-recurring idea— an 
ever-ready metaphor for liberality and 
maghificence. So, Mortimer says of his 
father-in-law. 

In faith, he is a worthy gentleman, 

valiant as a lion, ' 

And wondrous affable, and as bountiful 
As mines of India. 

—Henry IV, III, i, 161. 

amJ so also in Henry VIII, I, i, 18, t 

/ _ . Today the French 

All clinquant, all in gold, like heathen gods. 
Shone down the English : and to-morrow they 
Made Britain India ; every man that stood 
Show’d like a mine, 
f f 

The “gorgeous East” was no less 
famous for pearls. Indeed, India was the 
“bed” of pearls, Shakespear says, in 
Troilus and Cressida, I, i,— 

“Her bed is India ; there she lies like a pearl,” 


and Troilus would go and win her, as mer- 
chants go and bring pearls from India. 

“Between our IHam and where she resides 
Let it be called the wild and wandering flood; 
Ourself the merchant, and this sailing Pandar 
Our doubtful hope, our convoy and our bark. 

Another precious commodity for which 
India was famous was spices. India for the 
Elizabethans was identical with the East 
Indies whose other name was Spice 
Islands. And one of the avowed objects of 
the East India Compan 3 ' was to rival, and 
if possible to capture, the flourishing trade 
of the Dutch in spices. And the common 
idea was that spices were so abundant in 
that fortunate country, India, that the 
very air was laden with the odour. It was 
in this “Spiced Indian air,” we saw that 
Titania and the mother of her pageboy 
used to gossip. 

Connected with this idea of richness, is 
that of magnificence usually associated 
with Indian kings. In the romantic ima- 
gination of Elizabethan writers, Indian 
kings sat on thrones of gold and ivory, 
were attended by lovely little pageboys, 
and literally rolled in wealth. These little 
pageboys roused the envy of even fairy 
kings. 

Oberon is passing fell and wroth 
Because that she ( Titania ) as her 

attendant hatli 

A lively bov stolen from an Indian King. ' 

— M. N. D., II, i, 20. 

And one of the common customs, “a 
part of the Eastern ceremony at the coro- 
nation of their kings” was to powder them 
with gold dust and seed pearl, and to 
strew pearls and jewels at the monarch’s 
feet. We have a reference to it in "Para- 
dise Lost.” 

Or, where tile gorgeous East with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold. 

Shakespear evidently knew of this cus* 
tom. He makes a reference to it in 
“Antony and Cleopatra.” Cleopatra says 
to the messenger : 

I have a mind to strike thee ere thou speak’s t 

Yet, if thou say Antony lives, _ 

I’ll set thee in a shower of gold, and hail 
Rich pearls upon thee. 

—A. & C., II, V, 42. 
Nowhere were false ideas about India 
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more commoji than in relation to its reli- 
gion. Travellers brought strange stories 
about the superstitions of the people 
Ralph Fitch, one of the very first English- 
men to^nsit our country, has much to say 
about the Brahmans and their ima<^es 
some hke beasts, some like men, and some 
hke the Devil”; about the fakirs “to v/hom 
Ma was much given.” One such he saw 
^^sittmg upon a horse in the market place ” 
who made as though he slept ” The 

sure he was a lazy lubber.” Such and 
similar were the accounts these visitors 
gave of Indian religions. 

Shakespear, however, seems to have had 
• 1 °^ seen fit to use,— only one 

idea about India’s religion, namely the 
common Idea of fire and sun worship of 
which rumours had reached the West ra'uch 
eariier than the Elizabethan period. 

asm’5°° lover’s enthusi- 


like ±he Sahara. We do not have in India 
any desert of which such an epithet can 
be used. 

Similarly, Titania snubbing her “Lord"’ 
Oberon, says, 

^ Why art thoa here 
v-ome from the farthest steppe of India ? 

— M. N. D., II, i, 6S. 

cu Is clearlj' a blunder. If on 

bhakespear’s part, it must be due to his 
bad £reo!?ranhv an/l 



heavenly Rosaline, 

savage man of Inde 
At the first opening of the |orgeous east’ 
Bows not hts vassal head, and^sttueSn nr .i 
Kisses the ba^ ground with obedient brS’ 

, Labour Lost, IV. iii,T 2 s. 

BeflTa^sIys ““'■'==““8 !■« love for 

Thus, Indian-like, 

K^^ous in mine error, I adore 

-Brt ""■“PP-. 

T TV All’s Well, I lii 21 2 

tcIaiSESiiy "bi "f to 

r" °'rr’ 

Finally, the physical featnr.- r r I'-'" 

T ot seem to hale been at ah 

Elizabethans • fo? ^ ^ ^amihar to 

Aon -riterfiooSVr'S”’?: 

hey commit a mistake F^r « 

Speusar describing Archima^n c 

he had a ^“^-nimago says that 

As lie haduk’^lid mnv*a”8 ’“ppA" ray 

aands’' soEgests 

ts 


ol 

0 . 1 — cmzaDecnans about India, 
when taken in conjunction with the above 
quoted lines from Spenser. But the error is 
most probably due to that most irresponsi' 
ble person, the Elizabethan printer. The 
second quarto of the play and all the folios 
which makes a better sense 
and IS therefore most probably the correct 
w?.* For, surely, to Shakespear, as to 
1 on, India w'as the land of mountains 
and nvere more than of plains and deserts. 

Elizabethans were not, however, 
* orant of further details about our land, 
or, lu Spenser we have a reference to the 
anges ^d the Indus. Among the famous 
offhn ^3.t attended the feast “in honour 
tliP AT "^Eich were then betwist 

e way and the Thames agreed,” were 

and immortaU Ennhrates, 
eepe Indus, and Meander intricate.” 

^ important trading 

wS ®^^«isalso to, have been 

w^ known. Our national headdress, the 

S»ns^r’ irreverently described by 

book nf Disdaine” (in the 6th 

book of the “Faerie Queene”), wore 

oflinen plight 
to the Alores of MalabL^ 

^ similar, not very 

pared tb reference. Bassanio com- 

pared the golden casket to 

Veilfn^ Leanteons scarf, 

Veiling an Indian beauty, 

—Merchant of Venice, H, ii, 99. 

af?lv°womo ^ beauty is, therefore, a reallv 
silk^vell hidden by a beantifol 

because a beauty here, 

amoup- would be considered as sncli 
text However, thecoo- 

referenpo -"’f-rrants an assumption that the 
relerence is to the W^esfc Indies. 
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• -A riumbet" of tropical plants are referred 
to in SHakespe’ar, As well as' in contempo- 
rary. poetry ; but fev? are' peculiar to India, 
and can therefore be taken as indication of 
adetailed knowledge of pur ’country. How- 
ever; there;' is . one reference in Shakespear 
which rhust be noticed as possessing another 
kind’ of interest' also; In Twelfth Night 
Bir-Toby Belch, once greets Maria, with a 
: Hia'w hbw'my' nettle of India ' ‘ 

(;accdrding . i:o the 'first folio). The plant 
^is t,he,Z7rtica|Marina, possessed of itching 
properties, a reference vulgar enough for Sir 
Xpby. The. second folio, however, makes 
Sir. Toby’ say,' “my mettle of India,” i. e., 
my.metal.of India, that is,, gold, which is 
as gfioA apA a3AViw\y to come itom 
Sir Toby! • In tliis latter interpretation, the 
interesting point for us will be that gold 
had by then come to be known 'as peculiar 
to India,— though the fact that it is from 
Si'r .Tofay ' should make us take it only at 
adi'sco.unt. , , ' . ' 

So also, many tropical animals are men- 
tibhed’ih Shakespear, and in contempo- 
rary ppetry, but;none as peculiar to India. 


Lions, tigers, and bears, are very common 
the Faerie Queene.- There is a public 
hpuse'i called “The Tiger’’ in the Merry 
Pflves of Windsor ; and - a ship of the same 
nAmo' -in' the -Twelfth Night,' These wild 
aiiimals'are peculiar only to India and the 
interior of Africa ; and as even Elizabethan 
ad'^onturers had not yet penetrated! Africa,- 
\ye can say that ■ what are described- are-. 
Indian animals. Surely the elephant desr . 
cribed in the following “Vision of the 
world's Variitie” is an Indian animal, 
belonging to some Indian Raja. . . > 

Soon after that I saw an Elephant, • ■ ' 

Adorn’d with bells and bosses gorgeonslie, • . 
That on hisi.backe did beare ( as batteilant ) , 

. A gilden towre, which shone exceediuglie, 
Tnat’ne ’n’nnsV/icVinntig’niWrfila-vain^rm','' 

Both for his rich attire and goodly forme',' ’■ 
Was puffed op with passing' surquedrie; v - ' 

. And shortly gan all other beasts to scome, --.’ 
Till that a.little Ant, a silly worme,- . 

Into his nosthrils creeping, so him pained; , ' ' 
That, basting'downe his towres, hediddeforriie 
Both borrowed'p'ride and native beatitis’ • - . 

stained. 

. Let therefore nought that great is,- therein. 

■ • . glprie/ , 

Sith so small thing his happiness may yarie. 


PRINCIPLES .Op.BOOK-SELECTIOirt LN A; LI%ARY INSTITUTE 

By',SATis C,. Guha; sl'a;,’ (C iucAGo), Libr^vn,;Ra^^ 



e EPiNITE TdeaL;— A n . institution is 
' started mth a definite ideal; . .This is 
■’ more true ' ' in the case of a library 
than' in /that of ’an ordinary school or 
college star ted for instructing pupils for ex- 
aminatibii under the prescribed University 
.regulations.* A* library should not stand^ 

.^iWithin tlie'jurisdictibn ;of existing', universi- 
ties; however, . there may he educational institu- 
tions that seiye special id'ealistic' purposes, and 
do not wholly^ confine their interest to the quan- 
tity and quality of passesTn-the iihiversity e.xa- 
minations.. . The 'Fergussdn .College ofPoon'a, 
the M. A.-O, College of AHgarlv(now suspended),- 
the Klialsa . College of Amritsar, ' the Central 
Hiiidu College and School of Benares, ’ the Braja!- 
inohatt Institution of 'Barisar, ■ the -Hindu - Aca- ■ 
demy /of Daulatpur are examples ofthis:kind; 
But as they have to serve, their' universities in' 


for merely a supply of “something' to 
reAd,” but should be’’ built upr ' according 
to a definite plan to approach a certain 
idealA - • ' • ' ’ ■ , - 

Systematic Selection ANd' C orrela- 
tiC!K' 6f Books'.— Mrs. S.' G. - Fairchild in -an 
ariicle entitled “Outlines arid: References for 

the hrst instance— in. the sense that; their primary, 
ftigction is to teach , students, with, the direct, 
object of getting through prescribed courses for 
De<^ce Examinations and arc consequently to 
subordinate their- idealistic purposes .to that tmd, 
non®; of the abo-re institutions can be acknow- 
Igjjfcd to be superior' in ideal to the indeperideiit 
cdticational institutions, ' such as the National 
Copneil/of - Education (Bengal), the Santmike- 
tanA of Sri Rabindranath Tagore,' and ’.the JCala. ' 
Bha^riri' of -Baroda,' ' ./. ’ 
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Library Institutes,” appearing in the May, 
1914., issue of the New York Libraries, has 
very aptly said : “A building might be filled 
with books without there being a libraiy. 
A collection of books is no more a library 
than a collection of lumber in a building, or 
a collection of furniture constitutes a°fur- 
nished home, or. a collection of jiipes makes 
an' organ, -A library however small, in- 
Yolves systematic selection and correlation 
of.books. It must be built upon a plan and 
all materials that are to go into its raakine 
must be chosen to fit that plan, just as aU 
Me units that go to make up a house must 
be chosen to fit its plan. In a very small 
library, as m a very small house, the plan 
IS ve^ simple, but it is none the less e^en- 

Time Pcrposes.-A book should be so 
collected that it might do some positive 
good or actual service ’to some persons in 
mspij-ation,- mformation or recreation ; 
and if possible, m more than one of the three. 
_ Public Inclination Not the Only 
FACTOE.-Thepmchase or otherwise obtain- 
ing.of a book should not be wholly influ- 

^ inclination of 

the pubhc mmd ; and as a useful institution 

g"a^duM"dSiaHo°n^from^i?s i£l^ 

worthless fiction of distinctive bad tiste 
may creep into a library in the r 

T-Orn OF mSd —“The 1 

observes--Mn l:t wftki^'nfe^ 

Educational Service, “is onthe w^olA ofa 
more senous turn of mind than I ^ . 
correspondingage iuBngl^ As i? the 
case of Indian schoolboy, so also^ in thn^^ r 
Mians generally ; and as such' an S 

hbrary need not put much money infe j? 
YilSsofsli ^ Recreative- Study.- 

Vorks of fine arts may vrery well be of re- 


L Hisclioo]s.-by L. 

Pamphlets 8 (1920), p. io. Education 


creative study in addition tq.novels of real- 
ly good quality; and this is perhaps a time 
when the attention of our people— not ex- 
cluding the ladies of our homes— should be, 
a little diverted from fiction . to fine art_s 


where a proper scope \vill also be found (or: 

j - l-j nf' 


higher and higher imagination, the source of 
poetry and joy. It may also be remember- , 
cd that it often so happens jn the case ef-' 
an individual reader according to liis tastes 
and instincts that, a subject of the brand 
of learning which he has made , his own if ., 
presented in a different form may serve to , 
be of recreative study. v 

Change Of Subject a RECREATiON^TrP^f t 

sons of high intellect and much studio^ - 
habit have always said that when the brain / 
wants recreation, a tempdraiy change from 
one subject to another in w'hich the interest,; 
of the student is one degree less, wdll prove 
to be of pleasurable recreation. , ' 

Recreation Not an End in Itself.-tT^I '• 
recreative study is not the aim of a'stadent. ; , 
Just as in the school the 
recreation in addition to ' health eon" ,, 
siderations is calculated to arouse the' ,, 
interest of a serious nature in . the\nex 
hours of study, the whole amount of re 
creative reading of fictitious stories o 
other light literature in the case of 
student should make him earnest abotii 
.the ^next subject of study in books o^ 
real information and inspiration. The p^ 
son who has only read hundreds of 
tious stories and can neither give you 
any .information of the world we • five 
or is not inspired ,by a. noble 'vyork^- or 
thought nor in a position tp presM(j-^° 
the world 'a new fiction of , -his ,br 

is > really .an.uniread fellow .ih, - 
of the knowledge of so many volumes. . 

..Function of. Library “Th^ funofiou 

of the library,” sdvs Mrs. Fairchild 
the_ course of her , New York Libraries 
article, “is tbe developrnerit and enne. 
inent of. human; life, in .the entire cpiB; 

munity by ..brinjging to’ all, ,?the . peoP e . 

ti?o books .that “beloiig to..them.” -i^^, 

J- C.' Dana, in bis Library Primer, 

short :. “The fimetion "of the fibr^ 


m 


(1) to hdjp people to become wise, (2) 


to encourage them to , be' good, (31, . 

help them to be happy. * 


, PRINCIPLE OF BOO&SELECTIO?! A LIBRARY INSTITUTE ^ 6 


Other Determining Forces :—TbeIibra- ■ 
ry benefits not only those who actually use 
it but also the vast majority of people who 
come in contact with them daily in private 
or public life. In determining, therefore, 
the character of the books to be procured, 
provision must be made, if possible, for 
all the people of community, not merely for 
those who are enrolled as borrowers ; 
and'the interest of the library-readers or 
‘'day ticket” people must not be sacri- 
ficed for the convenience of home readers. 

Locae Interests : — The relative impor- 
tance of a subject is to be considered 
from the point of local interests, and of 
the caste, or class-occiipations, and the 
feTi^ous order ol fhe community, in the 
midst of which the library is situated. 
Ibis, however, also desirable that the selec- 
tion Should represent to some extent every 
race, profession, trade, political doctrines 
and rdigibus interest and belief. 

General Liter^vture First, Techni- ■ 
CAL Next :— -Get books on general litera- 
ture of a subject in the first place before 
your funds permit of purchasing higher 
technical works and the regular equipment 
for the specialist of a subject. ’ 

Select the best books on a subject, the 
best by an author. And it is not wise 
to put money in getting all of a series, 
or complete works of an author unless 
their merit or your need requires it. Study 
yoiir' community ; and critically ' compare 
its needs, ' with its. demands. Welcome 
the recommendations the individuals will 
make, blit always use your own judgtnent 
in following them. • ■ - ....... 

The LibraklvN The librarian needs to 
study ■ his cbmmtmity just as a cloth 
merchant does as to. the varied tastes and 
requiremenfe' of. the people for whom -he 
buys clothing. • A knowledge of the castes 
and classes ; of commtmial,-^ national and 
religious interests ; of the character and 
degrees of intelligence is rather of rnore 


primary importance on the part of t 
librarian than even the technical qualific 
fions of classification and cataloguin 
which latter can be entrusted to a sped 
list in the line, or even to a “hired man, 
A knowledge of technical library methoc 
•^viU not make; a good librarian unles 
attended with a comprehensive view < 
society, for the service of which he : 
employed. • 

Special Character oe Indian Libiw 
ifiES : — All Indian Libraries must be, part 
cular about collection of books of specia 
ijiterest to the Indian peoples, and pit 
niuch money into the historji 'travels 
literatures of the vast Indian continent 
its countries and prov'mces, ■ ; and fin 
states of the ruling princes. The rela 
tlve position of India as a nation on th( 
f^ce of the world, from the view-point o: 
outsiders or foreigners niust also, be 
brought to the notice of the' reading 
public: while works of Indian ' cultura 
civilization, its achievements in, various 
fields, its history and songs and ballads 
should at any cost form part of a true 
Ipdian library. In this connexion it .may- 
be of interest to quote here the motto of 
oiie of our national monthlies ( the Dawa 
Magazine of Calcutta, now defimct ) in 
tpe form of question and answer : ■ ^ 

Question :— How can Indian, students 
Increase their Love of Country ? , ' . 

Answer :-:rThey .could do so by— , ,, 

1. Increasing, their knowledge of- India 

apd of Indian civilization ; , , ; 

2. 'Working together for something use- 
ful to their district, town br village ; , 

3. - Supporting indigenous, industries 
apd , enterprises even at a sacrifice ; = ' ; 

4?. . Supporting Indian- Educational and 
allied movemeutsj which aim primarily • at 
fostering the linselfish instincts and develop- 
lag the constructing faculties oftheTndian 
ujind, ' ■ - 


In thy deep sorrow : i’ ' 
Stirreth a high ritual ' ' ;■ 

, Of, consolation : 

word of song or prayer, ' 

77t4— fi 


coNsoL-4;f . ■ . ; - , . . ; . 

, - , Ycfc.nrely scomprehended ’ 

. '. Of -the. sonl, . through ¥onie , 
Still purer revelation." 

, '• - -E. E. SpEIC 
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A NEW STUDENT WORLD VIEW 

Warner, ^ducational Secretary of the Intercollegiate 
i'ROHiBiTioN Association, U. S. A. 

monidit in tEc ntrii ol i i * 

movement, that since the o-r^f alcohol is a drag on civilization— th&t it 

Eas been spreading more rnn!/! I slows down progress, and that they wli 

ever from nation to naloT JT P«mit it to exist. 

Significance to students of all natinno^^^^^ ^ spirit of patriotism they have Id 

For if the movement goes on • ^^ide permanently old drinking custo® 

going on, for ten years, the ’men ^ habits, that their nation may i>* 

women now in the universities ^o do its best in times of peace as 

leges will be brought face to face ^“."tsaies of war. And since great econo 

immediately on graduation* thev ‘^i show that the nation that is 

have to take a definite stand, so far L ^ l^etter off in business 

movement affects their own count?/ commerce, that it wEl produce 10 pef 

3ly°f^'d‘°gordefeating-of leS’ + cent more efficiently, and save in hufflsn 
them^^ / opposing— will at once fall ur>n° where even a moderate-drinking 1130°“ 
will Ko ‘^^hcated men and women th/ '' is evident that those which cofl 

compeuTd^/c? ^ wUl soon get farbebmii 

struggle “ final gr^f ®°^Ohomic demand has been added 

t/ “e^^raTLf 

SSrwi°i“F mo°?S‘ The t.””“F;*“world movement for proU« 

determined efforhf'^/^^®® to be a t/’ ^^^^.^hnnot be mere 

, ctiort to bamali i *. . ^ Xliev musf . Iipcaus^ 


national life. To °“t of tS . 

belongs to the nasiZ/l’ ^^J^^eforth, it u; seems to have arnvcdi 

Century*. Several ofE Twentieth hi^oader student anti-alcohol 

taken drastic action ^°nutries have unite the students 

high percentage of 1 In ^ '°st drink with a -i ^n the universities of all coti 

these democratic natbns ha people of ^°Sether in ® »1 

nations have decided that no. student organisations ,10 ^ 

untnes and stimulate the organi 
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of such inoyements where none how resist. 
A new task is before ns. More nations 
should be included more starting points 
must be taken into account ; the methods 
and programs • of student anti-alcohol 
activities may Well be broadened and made 
more inclusive. - Above, all, the social and 
i economic sides of the movement should be 
emphasize<3, and students definitely en- 
couraged to prepare for intelligent service 
‘ and leadership after graduation in their 
own national and the coming world revolt 
against' alcohol domination. 

In such an enlarged and broadened 
: world student movement the students of 
the United States will be happy to join— 
the Intercollegiate Prohibition Association, 


the Chinese Students’. ' Prohibition, Leagu 
(in American universities), and the’ newly 
organised dtalian Students’ Prohibition 
League, among those studying in the 
schools of the. United States.* -Thousands 
of American students are this year ; pledg- 
ing thernselves to give heavily in financial 
support, to. such, a world student move- 
ment, and the Chinese -and Italians and > 
others in Arperican colleges are alL going 
back to their native countries in two, or 
three years to enter, public life, tb teach,: 
write, edit, share in. business positions, of 
importance and , in religious • activities^ 
They will be a powerful force for settle- 
ment of this age-old world: conflict bn a 
worldscale. i * . i, , 


• I , ! . ■ 

■ FORCED LABOUR IN 

M r. S. B. Stokes has been living in the 
- Simla Hills for mariv years past. 
There, he has married,, an Indian 
Lady, and his home is , an Indian, home. 
His sixchildren’are being brought up en- 
tirely as Indian children; such is- their 
father^s',. as well as .'mother’s, wish. They 
do not .know: a word pT English, and their 
playmates are, their sfellow Indian children. 
Mr. , - Stokes’s :o wn: life, before and after his 
marriage, ' has been, devoted , .to , the, villar 
gers, who inhabit rthese , Hill districts,, and 
whose struggle with poverty is sometimes 
very severe indeed;. Their joys are hisjbys, 
and their sorrows are his sorrows.- I have 
known .him, for; nearly, fifteen- years, as an 
intimate personal; friend; jand I am connect- 
ed . .in- sC - spiritual . xela-Honship ; .wuth • ; his 
Indian- family, as. ;godfather',pf j,one-.o.f , his 
children. . It .is; his . evidence .that, ! shall, 
rely on in this article, after a personal .visit 
to his home at Kotgarh. 

On ordinary occasions,. .1 should . hot . 
have introduccd.;detaiIs of this kind .intp 
my narrative ; but,; in the present instance, 
.it appears, to;. me to- be the, simplest .way 
of explaining the arithbrity on wdiich the 
following statements ' concerning ^'forced 


THE SIMLA HILLS ' .>,!<■• 

labour’ are based, I, can hardly , imagine 
stronger evidence than that of Mr, Stokes’." 
Epr, on the one side, he is a cultured man,* 
accustomed all his life, to sift, information,- 
and also fully understanding the .scientific, 
method of exact statement ; , .on, .the,- .other 
side, he is a Pabari, who has. lived, fop 
many years the life of azainindar ia ihe 
Hills,, and as , such has kept in - closest 
sympathy and. .touch vvith the Hill pebplAb 
,.))^hen a- long-standing "and ess.entiallyi 
vicious eustom needs to be;rbnedied, under 
a bureaucratic government, publicity ! is. . 
essential. .Mr. Stokes, ’when eyefy, .other- 
remedy, had, been tried, published,. , at last, 
in- despair, the.true facts, cphcermrig ' the 
‘forced , labour’ used . during the^ : Vicerpy ’s 
own pleasure itrip,: in the ..Simla,.,, Hills.., 
He “gave great offence by, doing p'o; . , but - his 
main, object of making public, the truth’ has 
been. attained.,, 

Mrl. Stokes ' ; showed in ./much ■ detail 
(which, he had gathered from .the, villagers - ; 
themselves) how. injuriously this .Viceregal ' 
cxcuibibn had . affected the ; villagers’ own, 
agricuitural ..work-;/ what,, tyranny ../was , 
used by the. petty .officials ; what rapacity, 
was-. shown ; .and;, how: little, actual, pay- 
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meut readied tlie begat labourers. He 
pointed out, how the pleasure trip came at 
the most critical of alhseasous of the year 
for the hill-farmers, and how, in certain 
instances, It meant almost ruin to them as 
lar as their crops were concerned. 

Q, was exonerated Mr. 

Stokes from blame in the- matter, on ac- 
^unt xA his Ignorance. But the -Govern- 
ment officials, who arranged the. trip, were 
severely condemned in the Report, both for 
^eir wasteful employment of villagers far 

adopted^ ^ 

S. E. Stokes’s 

Th^BritisTr;;^" immense stir in Simla, 
me ±5ntish Government, which had nnW 

the methoS“?f sIa™ety“Tbe’ 

m a lesser desr^ bv t? 

No. woader^Se 4oIe oT? 1 
disturbed ! - • ^ ° . Simla was 

Mr!^§™5sT4erhito'rt“ with 

a further detah of the deeroVs^ • t 
narrated to lis hv +!.» ® tour was 

■tokeepwithinffioLd= order 



. party Ju the heiS?" ho T" 
nearly- -^6 hundred 

expressly-toldl had ^®°'We were 

Mli.,in a eo“aoi ' Iforw'? »” «>= 

O'eMS; ,so that the b°LS,° “d ,two 

ers. ■ Probably much^^n watch- 

the pockets of Ipdal offi stayed in 

I would ask theSiSh way, 

ed this pleasure tiS t^®‘'T®’ 
n.e age.loag sehuda ofthTfoS'So'd, 


in India is due to the fact, that it has never 
come before the public in so glaring a man- 
ner -before.;. Only when Mr. Stok^. chal- 
lenged the Viceroy, has the matter become 
serious for Government. Foe no, civilised 
Government, ;that has the, slightest carefdf 
itsi owm reputation, can be , caught;using 
‘forced labour.’', for its own profits audits' 
own pleasure, wdth impunity .! In England 
outside wartime, -.such . a scandal would 
lead to the, downfall , of a.Ministry'.m : 
power. ■ Even here in India, the present 
bureaucracy could not face, for long, the 
obloquy. i, ■’ 

The decision has. now been arrived at by 
the Punjab Government authorities, ..that 
the ‘forced labour’ which was. formerly. em- 
ployed in the Postal Department, shall I 
immediately abandoned. This necessitated 
in the past, in the winter months, the most 
serious hardship of all. Instances have, 
been known, where villagers having been 
forced to carry the mails on the upper 
roads, have actually per/sied in the snow, 
through a snow-slide or some other cause- 
Pleasure trippers from Simla,' in future, 
will , have to make their- own private 
^raUgements,' if they wish to journey iuto 
the interior. I heard, on my recent journey, . 

contmiial ; complaints about these,— 

overwhelming was the petty tyranny, Avhieh 

such- ‘forced- laboiir’ implied, on the part , 
yrllage officials; ' how, rmornip? 

villagers -were never 
free, so as to be able' to' get oa 
wth their ' agricultural- workp because 'O* 
he cry- for ‘coolies’ on tlie 'pait- of the 
tumla tourists;' ’ ’ i-'' ' ' 

_ - I.have myself seeii villagers scainperido 

up' the Hill-ride,- whea' some‘ 'party-haS- 

come .fo:- from Simla;a-the--‘Mem 'Salub 

ordenng/in a rord,ly-fasbion,-“Hainko-aaf. , 
coolie- deo !” “ETamko barah coolie 

; .?yieu|iufaHsts'' ba-ve often : been- made to . ^ 

■ ‘ Sorts --of -useless ' luggage;;,^" 
equipment, - while -'the ffields. liave suflere 

peglect; ^ It is true/ of' course, that- a 

cei taqi times the -\dllagers areglad to 

+1°”^ carding travellers’ loads.; ' '"‘V 
. oe Simla* ’^pleasure ' season • correspono 
the most busy agricultural seasoa, 
auring these surnmer montbs the worf • . ^ 
ru the fields is.most pressing! ' 
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The Forest Department and the Public 
Works Department will have, very shortly, 
to provide their own contract labour, and 
to give up ‘forced labour’ altogether. 
Perhaps it is not too sanguine to expect, 
the death knell of begdr has already been 
sounded in the Hills; 

But again and again, as I have tried to 
study this question, information has come 
to hand, that, away from the towns, in out- 
of-the-way country districts, certain forms 
of forced labour still remain. I have been 
told also, that the worst places of all are 
the Indian States. Residents in these 
States have informed me, that the news of 
the approaching visit of a Viceroy, or of 
some high official personage, is looked up- 
on by the agriculturalists as a curse in- 
stead of a blessing, on account of the large 
amount of ‘forced labour’ which it entails. 


In the Great Awakening, which is now 
opening men’s eyes to the truth and mak- 
ing men see evil customs, in India, as evil, 
this 'forced labour’, wherever it is to be 
found, should be swept clean away. The 
cry must be raised throughout the length 
and breadth of the land,— “Forced labour 
is Slavery ! Away with it ! Let India be 
truly free !" 

In the programme of the League of Na- 
tions, one of the objects 'is stated thus 
“To bring to an end ‘forced labour’ in all 
mandated territory,’’ India is not manda- 
ted territory at all. She is supposed to 
be an original member of the League of 
Nations itself. What a mockery, if, under 
British rule in the twentieth century, her 
soil should still have to bear this last relic 
of slavery. 

Shantiniketan. C. F. Anbrsws. 


STUDENTS.’ STRHCE AND SOME PERSONAL EXPERIENCES 


I N the busy little town where I live, I 
was working at my desk in my office, 

. ; \vhen a sudden dull roar reached my 
ears. It presently grew more and more 
distinct, and glancing out of my window 
I found, far away in, the street, below, seve- 
raljiundreds of boys, Hindus and Muhanr- 
madans, , marching past in double file, 
with loud shouts oi Baade Mataraia. It 
was a moving sight to see so many college 
students throwdng out this bold challenge 
against the existing order of things in the 
teeth of. their guardians and without tak- 
ing a thought as to what would happen 
to them on the morrow. For the . guardi- 
ans of the boys were not with them in this 
movement, and the boys had chosen their 
path with deliberation. Though absolute- 
ly detached from politics, local or national, 
it had reached my ears through diverse 
channels that for some days previous the 
college and the schools of the town were 
all agog with ,a sense of an approaching 
crisis,^ of mighty things coming to give a 
sudden and hitherto unsuspected turn to 


their destinies ; there were frequent public 
meetings, presided over by the boys them- 
selves, where both sides of the question 
were debated, and in which the guardians 
of the boys were also allowed to take part 
both as spectators and speakers. In these 
meetings, the mentality of the boys exhibit- 
ed itself by such symptoms as these : the 
gttardians were asked to show, by some 
tangible act of self-sacrifice, that they de- 
served to play the role of adrisers in prefer- 
ence to Mahatma Gandhi, whose life was 
one long sacrifice of self ; and the future 
Minister in charge ofthe portfolio of educa- 
tion was I called a ‘slave’. There were 
coimter-meetings by the guardians. Groups 
of agitated students,, Hindus and Muham- 
madans, were met with in the street corners 
anxiously discussing the pros and cons of 
the situation. , There were' some among the 
students who had advised caution and de- 
lay, in view of the ensuing Congress at 
Nagpur, where non-cooperation would 
receive the final verdict of the country ; 
but others there were whose impetuosity 
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^ould brook i]o dclciv and d • • 

stratioii showed that thc3' had lYoa examination and seruiinj. 

As the day %vore on, a distressed "u^rdi’^n' prefer to follow Mahk- 

^ educated professional acntleman*' Gandhi wherercr he chose lo lead 

IT*^ “ 1° “-w to 

nreateaed to turn him out h?if t 

vras fully prepared for it and said t}r*th^ 

could not go against th. " Ira 


•• 

Gandhi whercter he chose lo 
I, ovenivdse guardians niigh 

tlimk hi» advice unpractical, but so did the 
world think of Jesus Christ and Buddha ia 
their times, but ultimately it was th<w who 
lad won the hearts of millions tipoanjilH- 
picimrea lor it and said th'.f u,. fi^^i o/ their plan of action, he said 

ou d uot go against the voice of his ^nn- i time being the colleges had ta 

v-1% gentleman had learnt from his for vyant of the means to nsa tieni, 

• • that the day before the boy had taken schools would be opened where 

nmT that soon the time Sis ^"’P'^^'^^tudents would teach, and Intb 

ome vrhen he would not have. fftervals ol teaching they w'oLid preach k 


BO Uieat s;;Lriirrsrn taken 

come vrhen he" not hij 

nreal a day. And now that t le bo- 

““V‘ - 

arguments. Later on in 
a v/s-a-v/s conversation ^ 

adviced students I knew w-eu“\ 
youth undone oftheSJ!!?’ ^ 
class I .vas someX?1u?Sil7 
that he too was in full ^ find 

movement, though he 


Sluuents would teach, and in ti 
intervals ol teaching they would preach k 
the countryside, gaining recruits and finat- 
eial support for the cause; technical bchods 
would be opened too, and later on other 
vocational schools would be starts^ Be 
pom ed out that already some attempts 
had been made here in aifthese direcdons. 
I w^ struck by the determined attitude o- 
e oys and by- the potency of the £pdl 
exercised by the magic name of Gandhi over 
ttar impressionable minds, also by tis 
T»r 4 / ^ remarkable in one so joang, 

1 j- "'Bicb the case for the boys were Jmd 
before me by my interlocutor, 
fblf uW’ ^ ‘^P^ained to bim ah the risb 
Ip-in • I’l - running bv taking thk 

r the resolution k 

®^.“o«-cooperatioa passed at the 
Congress needed rah- 

lUOH t tbst IT". TVOC- Jl ntl 


session of the Con«^ress needed n 

therefoVr^Ldufrof??""^' and it”- ^so lot passed bf^ 

selves to Soot ! of votes ; that it was- 

Congress. Since enee 

age to do so, the bois «’«r- “spired voice of God, havin. 

. . yshad thoiurb^. 1,.^,, . re ^d to the fact that it varied greatly 

men environment; that few 

S?fn T ^ask of walking ^ 

alrif Gandhi inthe elevated 
a habitually dwelt ; that 

mierhf spiritual force like ktoi 

. e J'et be wronrr Jn his political tbe^ 


agetoaosaTSlbo^lK' ^ 

duty to take the bi/f„ .<^bought it their 
He added that the bovs Souths. 

^v»e generous, they ^^ey 

tWwere eag^r J-’hat was m^c 

."’hereai 

'denial 


3 -CIVIC 6 Tvli' ti ® 

narrow sense of di'ctated^by 

e arger interests of the^ll ^Part from 
ys were not thereforl ^^atry. 
binding ontheiiel^S'^P.f^ to accept 

peratives of conduct Wd dowm tfSr 


riM a '^i wrong in his political the 
wSeTl^ .“any leaders equ&y patriot 
bovcot^^^^^ ou the subject of tl 
editor r f colleges ; that th 

pected magazine, whom they all re: 

ment •’ “ favour of the more 

to tbp before the mass is educatec 

uewsoan^*^^?^ being able to read the 
aon-coo£r P'^opaganda in favour o 

cuttinrr ^^^tion can hardly succeed ; 

° the nose to spite the face ought 
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not be quite the good thing they imagined; 
that the sinews of war for starting nation- 
al schools on an adequate scale were ab- 
surdly inadequate ; that even under the 
existing order of things, they might be 
started to supplement instead of sup- 
planting the established institutions ; that 
granting the power of passive resist- 
ance to paralyse the administration if it 
be widely adopted in an organised form, 
the basis of unity upon which to build 
such an extensive organisation was want- 
ing, and a mere patched-up unity which 
hides the immense social divergences with- 
in is bound to vanish as soon as the cause, 
e.g., the Khilafat which brought it about, 
ceased to excite the passions of the multi- 
tude ; that we must build up our national 
life from the foundations and this cannot 
be done in a day ; that though youth may 
be generous, it is lacking in wisdom which 
comes of age and experience ; that the boys 
had no reason to assume that they enjoyed 
a monopoly of patriotism and their elders 
in dissuading them from joining the boy- 
cott had not the best interests of their 
motherland at heart ; that education was 
to be one of tlie transferred subjects largely 
under the control of the minister ; that 
though students should be free to debate 
political questions, they should leave 
actual participation in practical politics 
to fullgrown citizens ; that such participa- 
tion is not the only nor the supreme aim 
of their studies ; that the responsibility of 
withdrawing bOys from schools and col- 
leges naturMly belonged to tlieir guardians 
who were the proper persons to take the 
initiative in the matter if they thought fit ; 
that our young hopefuls, instead of giving 
up their studies which was not a very 
difficult thing to do, in order to follow Mr. 
Gandhi ^ in the stormy path of politics, 
should in the first instance try to imitate 
the more solid virtues which have earned 
him the unstinted regard of his country- 
men, — his sincerity and truthfulness, his 
transparent honesty and freedom from 
covetousness or seffiseeking, his deep hu- 
manitarianism and passion for social ser- 
vice and the like ; that they should first 


show their manhood in the less sensatiouc 
walks of everyday life by refusing to tak 
any bridegroom price even at the risk o 
offending their guardians, or to tolerate 
injustice in private or social life in any 
shape or form, and by cultivating, in’short, 
all those qualities which would go to 
make them self-respecting and respected by 
others ; and that if they succeeded in build- 
ing up their character in this way no 
power on earth could resist their demand 
for self-government ; &c., &c. 

I do not know if I succeeded in convin- 
cing my youthful listener ; but I felt, it 
all depended on the sincerity of my utter- 
ance, and the degree of his faith in the 
genuineness of my patriotism. Dut this I 
know, now that I have had a frank and 
free exchange of ideas with this typical 
champion of the juvenile agitators, that 
our political leaders, and the parents and 
guardians of the generation now growing 
into manhood will have to meet the de- 
mands of an exacting standard of sincerity 
and worth and patriotism and self-sacrifice 
in order to command the respect and con- 
trol the activities of oxir youngmen ; and 
wherever these qualities are lacking, an 
appeal to their own position and influence 
and age and experience will not be of any 
avail. And whatever may be the ultimate 
fate of schoolboy non-cooperation, with 
which I am not in sympathy, one standing 
entirely outside the political arena' like 
myself cannot fail to observe that if Indian 
politics is being thus exalted, vitalised, in- 
vested with earnestness and a fine spiritual 
quality by the high demands made upon 
it by the young generation, this revalua- 
tion of its values is in the largest measure 
due to the outstanding and selfless perso- 
nality of Mr. Gandhi whom the boys 
literally adore as their great exemplar. 
Alien bureaucrats may make light of his 
soul-force ; but it is working all the same 
in purging our national ideals of all sham 
and sordidness, and preparing ourselves 
on an adequate scale for those difficult 
sacrifices by which a nation is tested and 
considered fit to achieve success. 


'X. 
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end in chaos.- One by one, the unforeseen con- 
sequences of political materialism came up to 
the surface. We cannot reside among a people, 
in order to exploit their labour and tlieir wealth, 
and at the same time conceal from them our 
true purpose and our intimate self. From the 
day when the English ruler settles down in a 
bungalow, he brmgs with him new ideas'' of 
intellectual liberty, of scientific curiosity, of 
forceful energy, which constitute the moral 
atmosphere of his own country. In vain docs 
he try to hide them, or to limit the number of 
colleges and schools^ or to suppress and censor 
newspapers, or to prescribe for Indians books 
which he carries about in his own portemanteau. 
The ideals of his European race arc there, in his 
own despite. They are there in the sound of his 
voice, in the attractions of his ways, in the vital 
gestures and responses, which he himself is the 
last to notice. 

Rabindranath Tagore thanks the West for 
having brought to his own country tlie notion 
of the equality of all men before the law, and 
the notion of liberty. These enrich the spirit of 
Asia with principles, that are indispensable for 
the moral and continuous evolution of socictj-. 
Rut India has also imbibed some other Western 
ideas, whose aspects of violence she knows only 
too well. India has become Nationalist like 
Japan. She dreams about taking part in the 
industrial competition and in the race for 
armaments. Now, henceforth, she will answer 
Force by Force. Thus is ushered in the Reign of 
Terror. ‘ 

To this call of the modem age,— which 
fascinates the masses, and the Young Indian 
nationalists,— Rabindranath Tagore replies as 
follows 

“No, never ! Our own vital problem is not 
that of Nationalism. Our own vital problem is 
within our own borders : it is that of Caste.” 

— What is the good of political freedom, if 
India has within herself her own 'pariahs’ ? — 

“The narrowness of outlook,” he writes, 
“which allows the cruel yoke of inferiority of 
caste to be imposed on a considerabe part of 
humanity, will manifest itself in our political 
life by creating therein the tyranny of injustice.” 

India has not yet attained that stage of 
ethnological unity, wherein the energy of the 
whole nation may be givenforth abroad, so that 
the nation can enter into the life of other 
nations, engaging in its own contacts and 
collisions with other masses of mankind, homo- 
geneous and distinct. 

Such was the fate of Europe at the end of the 
Middle Ages. India, alone, by itself, is a veri- 
table continent. In India a variety of races 
kept strictly aloof, live side by side without 
jostling one another. This is what caste has 
accomplished. 

Let as not hastily look down ndth contempt 


upon the caste system. Has it been full, 
recognised b}- histot ians, that caste has given 
the onIy_ peaceful solution of a problem w-hich 
many civilised nations have answered by a 
decree of death ? In all the cases where the 
Europecn races have conquered a country, the 
method of conquest has never varied. The con- 
quered race has had its human dignity effaced, 
ei'cn where it has not been actually annihilated. 
We have only to remember the massacres, which 
have stained the history of the ancient nations, 
on the shores of the Mediterranean. It is not 
ncccss.ary to refer to more recent examples. 

But the Aryans in India when they took half 
the continent from the Dravidian’s, however, 
they also repudiated contact with the conquered. 
Or rather, their principal care was to safeguard 
from pollution the absolute integrity of their 
own moral life. They felt within themselves 
the up-surging of Yedic thought. They ordained 
a new society in full accord with this primary 
need. 

'Viewed in ‘ this light, nothing could appear 
more human, more liberal, than the solution of 
the problem by Caste. It had, however, one 
vicious factor. It was hostile to the most 
intimate of all processes of life, which is ex- 
change. The wild manners of o'ur own Euro- 
pean races,— murder and rape,— what a para- 
dox 1— have done better service, in the long run, 
to human progress. A few centuries after the 
European conquest, a new Nation began its 
career. Instead of this, India has postponed 
indefinitely the, solution of the question of her 
unity. 


It is towards this solution of her own inner 
difficulty that Rabindranath Tagore would 
lead India forward once more. He points to 
the overthrow of the Caste System 1 This does 
not mean a clean slate altogether. One can only 
destroy the caste system by the creation of a 
new harmony, a new mutual confidence. This 
is the problem, antecedent to any political 
ambition for India from outside. 

But if India thus strives within, with her 
own internal difficulties, will she be left behind 
all other nations ? No, on the contrary, Rabin- 
dranath Tagore tells us, that she will be the 
first to answer today the great question, .wliich 
will come up tomorrow for all humaniiy to 
solve. She will shew the true solution ^to the 
rest of struggling mankind. 

Step by step, mechanical advance has 
multiplied communications between nations. 
The Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries held 
the belief that all men had the same soul and 
the same mental outlook. The great truth, 
which will dawn upon us during the Twentieth 
Century, vrill be the 'revelation, in actual life, 
of an astonishing diversity in mankind. But, 
at the same time, there will arise the problem 
pf the union of all the heterogeneous races 
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of the 'World, without which prosn'css will cease 
and retrogression begin. 

If India, freeing herself from the caste system, 
were able to produce, out of the passion of her 
harmony in human diver- 
sity, she might ward off from us the terrible 
^penence, which surely awaits us, Europeans, 
ffv.e do not solve this ouestion of the harmont’ 
ot diverse men and nations aright in -our own 

^here. — __ — 

England o*’ce tmm ^ a-- j describes modem society as ‘mechanical’ . 

;ParlLament.- ‘jiussIL to^av has feovSS Se Rabindranath Tagore permit ns to 

^iscoverv to 

5^ofti4^“ awakens out ofher-mille- 


impersonal modes of scientific thought, nrd 
b^' the influence of the mechanical idea itsdf 
upon our mentality. The 'mechanical instru- 
ment is a thing with a narrovr practical con- 
crete objective. As "we fashion ourselves more 
and more after its image, does it not tend 
to efface man, as man, and in this way to tale 
away the humanity from man ? Such appcids 
to be the conception of our author, when he 
describes modem society as ‘mechanical’ 

W ill Eabindranath Tagore permit ns to point 
out to him, with all due respect, that these 
very characteristics, which he condemns, are 
evils produced by the present capitalist conai- 
tions of soceity itselil The working people o. 

the West often fight shy of mechanical perfection 

because the machine is really' the cause of th^r 


Let us turn back then to India hersdf Onlv 
^ solution of hero4’ 
from the 

o^a^tion of merely imitating the results of 

he m^dy broachL this greaSih^r^ 

that Rabindamath 



subjection in the matter of wages. Tha 
^ slaves, work without lova The madnni 
is ever^ over them : it encloses them round ^ 
sida _ But we can image before our rriinds 
^ emancipated indnstrial nation, lavpl 
hold of the machine with fervour and mingnng 
with _ its movements the rhvthm of hmnsn 
eiemon. The enthusiasm of our Europe^ 
races for the joys of motoring, of avia'tion,— ^ 
ea^r passion of individual men and women 
each little mechanical invention,— these stt 
surely presages of a future, which will allow 
to picture to our minds a Resurrection and ^ 
.\avent, the .Advent of 'the Mechanical Age. , 
Ao . The West has not trodden a false pam - 
«at It seems that Rabindranath Tagore wom^ 
have the East turn away from their track. 
appea^ to us to be the great message, wHch * 
hp thmst forth into the turmoil and confhs‘°t 
pt our times. But let us not give up ail origiaf^ 
ity on -our sida Humanity must realfe" 

diversi^. Life onlv finds itself One, le 
^tensity and abundance. 


of Amerira ^ educational activities of Hindustbsiie 

^uaents and to interDr<‘t Inriia tn America sn 


ver of cond.l=o.-s prewilmr ^ “bser- 

occurs tome that tie o? 

rame to r^gnise that l4s: 

educational tacihttos and h«ter 

nammgtJianotha-countriK -^‘T'}!‘“ P^ai^ 

my. mmd that as soon *^7 * no doubt in 
India are relaraid, regulations in 

flock to tr^ United State?: Amyi= thousands tdl! 


g^ioa Station where they arc detained often 
j^y^ys. SecDndiy the difficult- in obtaining =- 
^^todgmgs afa moderate price. Thirdly the 1^ 
deciding on the Una-ersity ^4, *•, 
Mui^ of study and fourthly the lack offacibuc’* 
^scciate with their felfow-sUideats, . 

io be of practical assistance -to these students 



.esth,..t.c&rb„gioos t«.ditionsin INMAN Cn-VBEVBI.OPMB.r on 


Hmdusthan.AssoD,at.on must lm^e^ permanent home, 
a wholelime paid secretary and a club for members 
lempprary accommodation might be furnishedhere to 
incoming students, and not the least important feature 

Avhere the East can 
meet the West in friendly intercourse and exchange of 


New York City, 
September a7th, 1920. 


Brojendro N. Doss. 


Such activities will require large funds, and the 
Association, as yet, is poor. The problem can only be 
solved ifthe Association owns a building where the 
permanent office and the secretary, dub and lecture 
nail Kin, be located. Its spare rooms could be rented 
for temporary residential purpose to the students 
enough income can be secured thereby for the un- 
keep of the house and part of the salary of the 
permanent secretary. The balance would have to be 
raised by dues and contributions from members 


It is neci^sary to r.aise at le.ast Sao.ooo.oo to 
suitable building. The money required 
should be raised in India. The Indian taxpayers .are 
paying a large amount every year for the upkwp of the 
Governments educ.-itional advisers in England, who 
do not .advise but place all hinds of restrictions and 
obstructions in the- way of our students there Is it 
therefore too much to expect § 30,000.00 (Rs. 90,000) 
by voluntary contributions from the Indian public for 
a similar but worthier purpose ? 

Rai Bah.adur Sultan Singh and Lala Peary Lall 
of Delhi who were on a vist to this city a few 
weeks ago promised to contribute $73000 f Rs a^xo I 
towards the house fund of the Association as soon as 
the necessity was e.xplained to them. There are 
thousands of other public-spirited men and women 
iJKe them m indiii who c«in contribute siniilnr sums 
If the necessity can properly be presented to them. 

Our people in India need to be enlightened upon 
this subject, by means of interview-sand articles in 
the newspapers and magazines as well as lectures 
explaining the aims and objects of the Hindusthan 
Association of Ameriei and the necessity of funds 
for increasing the activities of the Association. 

The Indmn N.ational Congress should also condder 
the desirability of .an- organised effort to send our 

boys .and girls by thousands to study in foreign coun- 
tries, p.articularly in Ameriea. It is high time that the 


Dwijendranath Tagore on nou- 
Cooperation. 

saS. .( ShUii to 3 "" 

Revered Alahtamaji, 

belief, shared by a section ‘he country is the 

th.at your efforts beinr-- ^“^^ community, 
be deemed worthy of ^romotSf!^ d^tructive, cannot 
your work as a in 

potential, remains ^unshaken as bpf^o *^V 
it unsound to argue that 'a 

has come to be raffed ^ >'1 

rational support. When forfeits all claim to 

Sn5 

ov ercomc the evil, ere he prescribes m 
Aitute in place of the poisoT^^hp nm 
needs, fail to produce an effect .-f ° must 

patient persists*^ m hfs old l^bit • ‘il® 

ofdi'lZT “eglui'iW™ 

that It may be driven home in their minds^ 

"“Ij due emph.asis and frequency. ^ .XOUr.elf, 

Wishing j'ou every success ' 

DwiJENDRVN-VTn T.igore, 


-^THETIC AND RELIGIOUS TRADITIONS IN INDIAN 
CITY DEVELOPAIENT 

By Dr. RADH.vK.vi^i, Mukbrjee, at.a., p.r.s., ph.d. 


II. 


I N each,;«g//r7/Az or dd/iam ward or village 
’unit of tbe renewed city inhabited at firet 
by men of the same caste or occupation 
but gradually liberalised with the admixture 
of new castes and races, there will be a tank 
andi by * the tank with its^ shade trees and 


flower-garden there will be the temple or 'the 
communal shrine. In. the tropics the morn 

ngablution in the tank refresL^aXurE 
thesoul, and the householder and the ascetic 

^ moved by the 

reflections, morning and evening, spring and 
autumn, in the broad placid "expansfs of 
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water, of the blue skies, the dense rich foliage 
of sacred trees, and the unending lines of 
bathers, men and women, .young and old, 
come to understand the deep mystery of the 
pulsating life of changing Nature as well as 
wan in his generations. There is woven for 
him the magic web of cosmic and human 
emotions in their interplay, which seeks ex- 
pression m imaginative symbols and mythical 
forms corresponding to the changing nature 
visions and the ever-recurrent types of man’s 
life and df^tiny the Mother of Ever-renewing 
Life, individual and associated, and the rhyth- 
mic dance of Death destructive and yet recre- 
ative \ ^hnu or Siva, either personified or in 
his attributes Nature-spirits at the four gates 
of the temple, and the five cosmic elements, 
^rth, water, fire, air and ether or Parvati or 
S“‘'^^ ^^5°ther of Nature, Krishna as the 
Eternal Child, or the Eternal Youth, with his 

luman consort, popular divinities like gods 
and goddesses, and other denizens of the 
torest, lake or river, or again, deified kings, 
heroes and saints, Pandyan kings and Chola 

foTded^hin?® Apparswami with his 

Si ^ u Sundaramurti, 

Nature in all her moods, and love in all its 

ba?..^ ^ forms and sym- 

appear and reappear, the abstract in the 

and^rf Jsi ®0"«ete in the abstract : 
fn and shrines, which 

their multiform and vast courts and 

pantheon 

it h oi 

tKi, 1 Pnranas and other folklore decora! 

pillars It 

from X 1 ,‘= ? igi«'pla„c 

bewildering variety 

central id^ that }L f ^ ultimately to the 
bolic utterance— the ®™P}® ®^uks for sjto- 
allowing thinking . expansion 

pointing the 

b upward satisfying the aspira- - 


tion pf the soul- The holiness of the temple 
converges into the reliquarcy proper, the 
shrine of shrines and the temple's coronet 
which the mind reaches in tremulous expecta- 
tion to find rest and fulfilment ; for it is not 
seldom that passing through all the tvonder- 
ful and multiform visions and experiences of 
the one hundred thousand gods and goddesses, 
forms and images, the mind is at last face to 
face in the sanctus sanctorum with the mystic 
symbol of the Universal Formlessness who is 
in the background of every form and externa! 
expression. 

The temple architecture of Southern 
India preserves more completely than that of 
other parts of India the fundamental ideas 
of Indian village and citj* planning- The 
different features of village life are reproduced 
in essentials in temple planning. The “Gopu- 
ratns" of the temple represent the cattle 
forts of the village, the spacious corridors 
that lead up to the holy shrine are the spa- 
cious roads ( raja margas ) of the city leading 
up to the royal palace at the four cross- 
ways, and those Avhich form the pradakshins 
path represent the mangala vithi. There is 
also the mandapain of the shrine where 
devotees congregate even as citizens congre- 
gate in the Council House. Sukra says 
that the city will have the sabhi or Council 
House in the centre and will be provided 
y/ith wells, tanks, and pools, and with four 
gates in four directions, good roads and 
parks in row’s, and well-constructed temples 
and sarais for travellers. All these are 
true of the internal arrangements of a temple 
which is thus the city in miniature. Not 
merely roads and drains, wells and tanks, 
resP-rooms and discourse halls are there in 
the temple carefully ordered as in the city 
but also markets with their shops and stalls. 
Even the public orchards are not wanting, 
but instead of the trunks of trees, we find a 
thousand or more stone columns, carved or 
j bare, ^ which - overpower the understanding 
of the devotee by* their sheer number even 
as^ one lost in a forest comes to know some- 
thing of the deep mystery of Nature per- 
plexing in her infinite variety. The bathing 
tank which forms such an essential in 
Indian social ^life is also in the temple, hat 
on a small - scale, and its water is especially 
sacred. - _ , ^ 

. -at' its best in South Indian temple 

cities. It is not merely- -in- the temple cities, 
but in the Indian town < planning in general 
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tanks are' sacred waters and temples have 
been built around them, and so also in the 
future with the ever-renewing expression of 
the Indian spirit, and this will be not idolatry 
but true reverence. And the gairik flag will 
be hoisted on the" trident of the temple, its 
raised platform ^will be repaired and the 
flower garden planted or renewed. The 
village or city well will be cleansed and 
cemented, perfected with “the old chunam 
finish, so much nearer the bacteriological 
standard of cleanliness than can be even the 
best of bricks.” In the public squares the 
sacted trees associated with the lives of Siva 
arid Krishna, beloved of Gods and revered by 
men, will ^ all be planted. The fruit bearing 
Bad, the beautiful Kadam, the useful Neem, 
the 'shady Bai, the hoary overspreading 
Banyan with its colony of offshoots, or the 
flowering Champak, Baktil, Krishna-Chura 
will all be there set in beauty and order. 
Even now the central tree and the platform 
are quite a common feature of all old cities 
and villages. The characteristic flora of the 
region is associated with the temple, the 
mango tree in the famous temples at Can- 
jeevaram and Mayavaram, the Kala in Papa- 
nasam, and even the medicinal plants and 
fruit trees which lend curative properties to 
the waters of sacred tanks. With such 
material beginnings, there will come to our 
unclean cities, beauty, health and noble living, 
old communal ideas will be renewed and 
rehabilitated, but now enriched . with the 
demands of a larger civic life and conscious- 
ness, for in the common square will be 
assembled irt morning and evening not merely 
men o f the same caste, occupation or rvalk 
of life, but a uhole community taking a 
legitimate civic pride in the beauty of 
its square and temple, its library and 
free reading room added to them. Classic 
Hindu and allegoric statuary and large-sized 
fountains will also be fitting adjuncts. Such 
squares and temples will be the active 
and formative centres of public opinion that 
will regulate' communal life. From these will 
radiate Ideas of sanitation, of clean and 
healthy living now eclipsed in the smoke and 
dirt of filthy cities j ideals of popular educa- 
tion and citizenship from the libraries and 
committee rooms, meeting places and scenes 
of social gatherings, and when the women of 
the working folk will come to the temple and 
the tank in the evening and return with purer 
water, with uninfected vessel and feet, they 


rvill set about their sweeping, indoors an 
outside a's well more actively, clean the com 
pound and the lane and perhaps lay out i 
any vacant compound a small garden of sue 
trees as the guava or the papya or vegetables 
and by and by in every home along with th 
garden, there will be built a tulsimanch fo 
evening worship, watered every morning and 
afternoon. From the communal and sacred 
centres of the city the squares and the tanks 
each with their platform and temple and 
shade trees will radiate the' impulse that will 
uplift every home and make it an epitome of 
the former. 

But in all the cities on the banks of the 
mighty rivers the beauty of the squares and 
of the trees, temples and flights of stairs will 
be enhanced, for the rivers are sacred. The 
rivers have made those cities through which 
they have been flowing sacred places of pil- 
grimage, and to them have come in auspicious 
or inauspicious seasons throngs of pilgrims 
to have their sins washed away by an ablu- 
tion. The steps with the old chunam finish 
will be renewed and repaired, and new flights 
of marble stairs will be built, and with them 
shady Ashwath and Bat trees on the banks 
will be renewed or planted. And the whole 
river side will not be allowed for boats and 
steamers'for trading purposes. For the square 
and its temple on the riverside will be 
sacred and inviolable spots which will be 
protected. As the bathers come and go, as 
the pilgrims sit on the courtyard of the temple 
and the students count the ingoing and out- 
going boats from their cloister in the Library, 
the river which goes on for ever will repre- 
sent in their eyes the symbol of a common 
pulsating life of humanity, which is one 
through generations of time and historic 
eternity and is moving towards a common 
destiny, the ocean of Universal Humanity 
freely arid spontaneously, the images enshrin-. 
ed in the cosmic consciousness of our race 
will appear and be renewed in their appear- 
ances — classic and allegorical statues be built 
— the symbols of Eternity, Ranganath or 
Ananta Padmanabham as at Srirangam or 
Trivendrum, reclining in his cosmic slumber 
on the seven-hooded serpent w'ho bears the 
burden of the earth from the beginning of the 
time, of the Eternal Mother, mother Ganga 
giving peace, contentment and freedom, and 
becalming the passions and fears of a troubl- 
ed humanity in her affectionate embrace, 
pure, soft and cold, of the Divine child, the 
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emblem of Future Humanity, lying on a Bat- 
leaf that floats on the v.alers of eternity ; and 
wth them mil come the images of Learning 
(SarasKati), Wealth and Prosperity (Lakshmi), 
and why not also of Ignorance and Fifth 
the trinity of the three D’s— Drink, Destitution 
and Disease, of Cbamundi who fights with 
these and all truth’s battles, and Ganesa who 
rewards with success and fulfilment ; or again 
Viswakarma the deity of arts, crafts and 
occupations, and Haladliar, the holder of the 
plough, these and many more, and in the 
frescoes of the public hall or library that will 
also be there, there will be depicted the sym- 
bols of the stages of organic and social evo- 
lution from the fish and the wild-boar to man, 
and in man from the beginnings of civilisation 
in ^ the reign of justice and righteousness of 
Sri Ram Chandra through the military ambi- 
tion and iconoclasm of Parasuraraa to the love 
and redemptive sacrifice of the Buddha, cul- 
minating in the supreme vision of the 
Superman who will work out the ideal 
that is shattered by the historic process in 
life. Such^ and many other images and 

2 nd allegories 

wall have their place and importance in the 
public squares, temples and buildings of city 
development, for India is as rich in her reli- 
gion of Nature in response to the procession 
of the seasons, as in her Religion of Humani- 
ty in conformity to the dh erse forms of per- 
sonal and soi^l relaUonships arising out of 
the ne^s and ideals of domestic, social and 
CIVIC life. It IS under the impulse of a reli- 

^on that p not merely personal but also so- 

Cial and civic that a real civic consciousness 
and personality mn be developed in our cities 
no longer standing apart from the gSeS 

and morale, but 
- traditions of ancient Mathn- 

ra, I3j]a3ani, Pataliputra, Champa or Santa" 

on, literature and civic idepl=: iT j 

"hrLT" *’=>■“'’ ‘b' “"Sa 

“111 .id „e,; 
connected v/ith ^ ^^P^^^atations 

of a gr^ man of the life 

of RSichandras fe SS 

the Abhisheka ceremonrl^r a° 

-\soka in Patalipu^^ cin,if fndraprastha, of 

aries for his worlfconqu^t^ thJ 
»t«p*e ,, 0 :. the fcf 


of Vija}'a in Ceylon, Baber and his vmv of 
temperance, Akbar and his promotion of 
learning, the abolition of infanticide and 
suttee rite, and all the rest will also be there 
to evoke civic pride and ardour, and why 
not along with tlie permanent theatres, peri- 
odical inelas and processions to comme- 
morate these be instituted to rouse the citizens 
to their new duties and responsibilities ? 

In historical representations, the East has 
tried always to build not statues or images 
but has sought the resuscitation and revival of 
past experiences of the race or the nation in 
the human intercourse and relationships of 
the persent by making events of history cycli- 
cal and sempiternal as it were with returning 
nature and her seasons. This is the reason 
why events in the past have been linked np 
with the seasons recurrent in cyclq? and 
cj'^clical in their recurrence immortalised m 
Nature’s calendar, renewed in melas, festivals 
and pageants, religious and civic, trith their 
appeal to the imagination through dramatisa- 
tion, and sj’mbolisatioD and thus helping th® 
people to live over again the thrilling and 
ecstatic moments and tlie heroic episodes of 
a nation’s life. 

^ In the institution of memorials in the true 
spirit of the East, our chief recourse w’iil he 
not mere!}' to the cold and lifeless represent- 
ations such as statues and images, which 
always tend to become abstract and imper- 
sonal, but also to the periodical melas -and 
festivals with their mimic representation and 
5}’mbolic3! significance, emblematic not mere- 
ly of the cosmic eternity, in the conceptions 
of which our race has been so rich and proli- 
fic, but also of the historic eternity w'hicb has 
excited less feeling and emotion in our race 
consciousness, and which now waits for it= 
expression by its new and fresh appeals to 
our imagination and sentiments. 

In the different squares of the city, under 
the shade trees in front of the tempte 
the citizens w'ill periodically' be assembled, 
the procession of the seasons, to wftne^ 
the picturesque representations of the dramatic 
or effective situations in our nation’s histoiy 
or the biography of its great men ; and even 
as the impulse in sanitation and clean and 
noble living spreads to homes from the?® 
communal centres, so also as the procession 
from the squares and passes through 

^'PPoctant streets of the city', impuls^ 
of religion^ beauty and civic ideals spread 
to every' home. 
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And in Madura it was oftce the clistom of 
carrying the procession once a month through 
“one particular street so that the homes in all 
important streets might each have its turn 
in the"^ year. The religious and car proces- 
sion^ are,, not confined only to temple-cities. 
Even in the Villages of Southern India, the 
cars are seeri every year in procession and the 
artistic skill of village craftsmen is tested 
in decorating the car as well as the vehicles 
with elaborate ornamentation. And in some 
villages in every year the God of the temple 
is carried not merely through the main streets 
of the village, but also from village to village 
ciarrying' with it a growing band of chant- 
ing Vaidihas singing Bhajanwalas and a 
crowd of heterogenous peoples of the whole 
region without any distinctions of caste, 
fans, watersheds and refreshments being 
arranged throughout the way. Men of all 
castes including Brahmins would not be 
ashamed to make dedicatory offerings on 
such occasions to the ancient village or 
sylvan deity which haVe Panchama priests 
and which is the common object of devotion 
to all — both the castemen and the casteless. 
Besides ornamental rods and torches such 
sacred and beautiful symbols as the swan, 
the vtahara, the chakra, the Vaishnava in- 
signia, the conch, the sun and the moon are 
carried in the procession while the varied 
vehicles of different gods and goddesses, 
the parrot for the mother, the snake and 
the bull for Siva, the lotus for the Sakti, 
the peacock for Subramanya and scenes like 
that of Kailas 'with Havana rocking it from 
the under-world are also executed with 
perfect skill. Cars are beneficent in another 
way. To the Car procession we owe not 
merely the fine lay out of the main quadrangle 
of the stteets of a temple city, but also a 
high standard for the other streets of the 
city as well, even as the floating boat and 
water festival assure the respect and period- 
ical purifying of the city tanks. 

Again what civic and regional significance 
Jias the institution of city pilgrimage, the 
circumambulation of the cities,- sacred cities 
for instance, Benares, Srirangam, Navadwipa, 
Madura or Lhassa. Next in merit to the world 
pilgrimage pritlrwi pradakshina, comes the 
city pilgrimage, nagara pradakshina. Thus 
Benares the holiest of cities of 1500 temples 
and more contains \vithin its limits all the 
most sacred, places of Hindu pilgrimage, such 
as Allahabad, or Kedarnath in the Himalayas 


or Rameswaram in the extreme south. B 
the most interesting pilgrimage is that o 
the panch-kosi road, which every Hind 
inhabitant of Benares is enjoined to under 
take once a year. This road describes a roug 
semi-circle round Benares, the centre bein 
the Manikarnika well, the first place' 0 
pilgrimage and the radius a distance of 'fiv 
Kos or almost 10 miles. All sins committed 
within the limits of the city* will be expiated 
if the pilgrim undertakes the journey along 
the sacred road which limits the area of 
Benares on the land side, going on bare feetj 
receiving no gifts from anybody and taking 
only the barest necessaries mth him. Tn the 
pilgrimage he will circumanibulate all ' that' is 
holy in the holiest of cities, all that is charm- 
ing in green cornfields, venerable avenues 
and spacious tanks of villages. The three 
Srirangams on the Cauvery as well as Benares 
on the Ganges owe their holiness to the 
circumstance that the river in each case takes 
a great sweep round so that its current while 
it passes the temple cities flows in a northerly 
direction or towards Kailas where Vishnu 
or Siva dwells ; Benares is indeed holiest 
because here the beautiful river front is 
like the crescent moon of Siva’s forehead, 
and the whole area bounded by Baruna on. 
the north and Asi on the south faces the 
rising sun. And so' also, in Ahmedabad, 
once in every three years during the 
intercalary month, Adhiks or’ Purushottamas, 
Hindu women on some holidays walk bare- 
footed round the city, bathing and worshipping 
at 17 places, most of them on the left bank 
of the Sabarmati. In' making this round, a 
pilgrim starts early in the morning for Dada 
Harir’s well and going by the north, west, 
south and east, comes home through ^the 
same gate left by. On coming into the city4 
he visits same temples 'before going home. 
To do all this takes a full day from 10 to 12 
hours. Significant also is the pilgrimage 
in the most beautiful and romantic land of 
Brajabhumi which includes the cities of 
Brindavan and Mathura, In imitation of the 
movements of the sun and moon and the 
planets there has arisen., in different cultures 
the custom of circumambulation round some 
sacred object as a centre and this has been 
assocfated with magic virtues and potencies. 
But the culture history has jiever stopped 
at the origins of institutions in magic, but 
has ’gone on to an elaboration of rituals 
and symbols fraught with imaginative appeal 
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End psj'cbologi;^!^ signincance out of the 
matter^ of tribal magic and tribal oiits. 
In^ India the process ol symbolization is 
tmiyers^ and has been carried to a higher 
p^e by being lifted ap to spiritual and 
t^scendenta! heights. Here this institution 
ol aty circumambulatiorj has received farther 
aixretiu.i from the Car processions associated 
i/ita the Buddhist, Jaina and Vaishnava 
cults^ which returning by a curcuit to th** 
starting point in the course of a stated 
p^oQ shew the character of a periodic cycle 
^ planetarj- mcr.-ements of the heaven, 
ice insUtuticm has tended to lapse into a 
mechanical and soulless formalism. But for 
the constructive ideals and ends of the new 
ernes of todzy, it is desirable to revive a 


beautiful institution which appeals to the topo- 
graphical sense and awakens the historic 
imagination by kindling the sacred associa- 
tions of localised romance and cherished 
folklore in the minds of the citizens and diy 
pilgrims. And as we have seen the’sites and 
configuratioa of these sacred cities have 
been so planned in conformity to the innate 
aesthetic instinct of the Indian people that 
an education in nature-sensibility is at ti* 
s^.e time secured to the pilgrims by gi^lsg 
him a scenic succession of panoramic views 
and long stretched vistas of glen and vaii^i 
of majestic river-reaches and smiling greens 
overarched by the blue vault of an Indian 
sky. 


CvDIAR PROPAGANDA WORK IK .AMERICA 


RECOLLECTIOS OP COXVEESATIOXS TVITH ME. TILAK 


By Elizaeeth Free: 


ilAX. 


W HEI^ I w^t to England (fr, 
."imenca j m 1919, it was my prii 
c^e TO verbal messages'Erc 

fate to t 

& p^etdar. Dr. Hardiker charged i 
with this message as I was goino- aboa 

have donated my life, my all to t 
; snd in such ways as 
deem vnsest and best. I am wiL'' 

to do anything at any time 

onlv to irive ■rt'fi .-I 



- - — any Hesitation.” 

I^^don I wrote to 
received an invita 
at jiis residence. 

dtcVvlJ delivered the message he ■ 

anportant ^ continue t 

teal Asl^reat 

of the 


then (in January, 1919) doingin Wash^' 
ton, D. C., with the members of the Unitsd 
States Congress, and expressed a hope 
that Mr. L^pat Rai would be able to 
follow it up with his large experience 2°*^ 
ripe knowledge. 

The news of Hardiker’s and Esds.’s 
lecture trip through certain parts ' o^ 
America, and of the extensive work whies 
Dr. J. T. Sunderland has long boeo' doisS 
in various parts of the United State aod 
Canada, by speaking and wririns’ ^ 
condemnation of British methods in India 
and in advocacy of justice and freedom 
for the Indian people, dlied Mr- Tilak with 
delight, “Oh how I wish,” he said, 
susdi work as has been carried on by 
men could be done ail over the world , 
We Hindus must leam the art of fordgti 
propaganda, and do it as thoroughly as 
the bureaucraev are doing it. Whenjoe 
write to Uala'and Hardiker tell 
want the work carried as far as possible. ^ 
Wkea he asked for details of the metho^ 
which had been found most saccessfui m 

America in attracting people to the esnse 
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of Imlin, I have pafh'cttlara a'? ftilly a^ 
po<«stble of w!tat had l)C«'a done in the 
past, and nho pointed ont certain iinpov- 
trnit ways in which the work conld be 
enlarged in tfse hitnre if onlv there were 
ttiore 'workers and esfxrcinilr if then.* were 
more ndcqnatc financial support. 

“Imulentatu!,** said Afr. Tilnk, "that 
in America jo« ntwav*? want something 
new." “Yes we do,*' rreplied, “but Imlia 
is so large and rich a subject, and there 
is so miteh calculated to iniei-est intelligent 
minds in the story other long past, in her 
high civjHnation, in the grc.at place that 
she has lillesl in the world, and in her 
present just struggle for freedom, that it 
Is not difficult to attr.ict and hold the 
attention of American audiences when the 
subject of India is projwrly presented. Of 
emirsc a dull or ignor.ant speaker on India 
cannot interc.st ns, But wdien the subject 
of India, and cspccinily her right to he 
free, is presented by a man possessing 
knowledge and ability like Mr Lvajpat 
Rai. for example, the subject never fails to 
s\nn the interest and sympathy of audiences 
in all parts of America.” 

I was greatly embarassed wdicn Mr. 
Tilak, speaking of “the good work for 
India” done in .America, thanked me for 
my small contribution to it. “Aty dear 
young lady,” he said, “India's cause 
would be better understood if more women 
like you would take an interest in it. Will 
you not consider an invitation to come 
to India and educate our womcti ?” I 
was overjoyed and thanked him, but 
pointed out that the difficulty of language 
was a serious one, and that the need out* 
side of India was so great that it was 
necessary for alt of ns to work just where 
wc were located, and make at least our 
immediate friends understand the truth 
about the aims and objects of the Indian 
people. » V , , ^ 

On two occasions, in speeches .which 1 
heard from him, he referred to the need of 
foreign propaganda, and spoke with warm 
approval of the good work being done In 
both America and England. 

As I have already intimated, he often 
expressed a hope that Lajpat Rat would 
remain in America, because of his great 
79^-8 


success there Alsb he '•.pokf of tl 
difficulty of ftii'hng another m;n to fill hi 
place in c.vh- l-.c riiotild return to Ind* 
‘Terhapp this yu-um man, Ifardiker, wi 
grow to it," he ‘•'md, “if he if. un'lling t 
give his life to the work, lie has just th 
spirit that wc need in tiie movement.” 

There is no donht that .Mr. Tilak firmly 
believed that India's needs must be 
brought to the attention of the whole 
world ; and he promised that upon his 
return to fiuHn, if life was spared to liim, 
he would r.aise money not onl}* to continue 
the work Already begun in America, but 
to carry on tlie work in new lines 

ADDENDU.M BY Dr. SUNDERLAND. 

Alay I be permitted to say that I am 
gl.ad Aliss Freeman has written the above 
recollections of her convafatlons with 
Mr. Tilak when he was in England. It 
encourages us to know how deeply he wna 
interested in Indian propaganda in 
.America. The high apprcci.ation which he 
e.Tprcsscd of the work done here by Air. 
Lajpat Rai, by Dr. Ilardikcr and by Aliss 
Frccm.an liersclf, was certainly just and 
merited. If he ivcrc speaking today, with 
knowledge of present coniJitions and of 
the work that has been carried on here 
since January, 1919, I am .sure he would 
mention unth appreciation ' and gratitude 
other persons also, e.specially Air. D. S. V, 
Rao, a member of the Council of the India 
Home Rule League of America and 
General Business Manager of our monthly 
magazine, Tounff India, and Aliss Alillcr, 
also a member of the Council of the Leagtie 
and Assistant Editor of Yo«ng India. 
Without the efficient scif-sacriticing labor 
of these two devoted workers in the Indian 
causcj it would have been impossible 
during the past two years to publish the 
magazine, to maintain our Indian Head- 
quarters Office in New York, at 1400 
Broadway (an absolute necessity if the 
cause of India in this country is to be, effi- 
ciently served), or to carry. . on the many 
important activities of the League. 

Mr. Tilak was quite right in feeling not 
only that the^ activities in behalf of India, 
which have been carried on in the past, 
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sEould be .inantained, but that new and 
larger actmties ought to be undertaken. 
.i.Certahily the field Here is great. Han 
intelligent and strong national public senti- 
ment can be created in this cbuntry in 
favour of India’s freedom, it will’ have a 
powerful influence in England, for the Bri- 
tish people are more anxious to st'and;well 
with American than with any other nation;' 
they are more influenced by general public' 
opinion here than by public opinion in any 
other country.. This they show in many 
ways.:.. ; ■ 

Still further, if widespread and strong, 
sympathy can be created in America for- 
India in her struggle for self-rule, I am sure 
it will do much to encourage and hearten 
the Indian people. This is not an unimpor- 
tant matter. Nations as well as individual 
men that have a hard battle to fight are' 
greatly strengthened by knowing that they 
have the sympathy, the approval and the 
mpralsupport of others .whom they respect. 
India , can win. America’s sympathy and 
moral support' if .she will. But it cannot 
bedqhe without intelligent; .strong' and per-' 
sistent'effort, - ' 

It may .well be /pointed out in this con- 
nection' that New York is not only the most 
import^t center for Indian propaganda 
in .America, but it' is the most -important 
center; with the pb.ssibie exception of Lon- 
don, Tor, Indian, propaganda throughout 
the world. ': As. a fact,. the. India! Office here, 
through .its correspondence, through Yoiing 



India, and through its: other liiera]tdhe?^t 
out, is in touch not; .only with ail parts 
North America, but with many pf the. coot; 
tries ! df-GentraJ and South America, , witii! 
East and South Africa, .with -the Fiji Jslan.ds, 
etc; : Young India has . readers in. all,’^d' 
it endeavors to report conditions in! aU aiM 
to help the cause of the . Ihdi an residents' in 
all./'.'j . .' .■•v f: 

'Miss Freeman was right in. pointing. hot 
to- Mr. Tilak !that. otir .great need,: if thC; 
work here’is to be enlarged, : dr even rmaiQ*! 
tained' at its present strength, is: luod*.^ 
We are raising what we can in this icduh; 
try, but it is not enough/’ After. Mr.f'Fil^?' 
retturn to India from ' England- she senths 
generous financial help. -This - would have, 
been continued if. he had lived;; ; Willdt he, 
continued now that he is gone ?, ; 

- I^t me ' say in'closing,!.that. !thefnd|a; 

Horne Rule League.'here desires .to* keep-'.m 
closest possible touch with the . Indian Na^' 
tiohal, ; Congress. It • will ■ be gl^ ! if^ 
Congress fels like making it in sothe sense 
its recognized representative; in’ Ameriw-,' 
This matter has been/ already laid ? before 
some of the officials' of the Cdhgre^. . It is 
to be hoped that at the ne^ meeting pf-the 
body at Nagpur the siibject;,,may '.be consi- 
dered and some decision' reached;' ?■-*; • 

J.-T./Suoterla^, 

; ' v President, of the ^India, Home. 

. League of America.and. ‘,.:.j: l 
Editor i oTYpung. India; j,‘ > 
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' Cowfi by Electricity. . '/ 

she kick over the railk-pail if 

- I ms little milker never.'gets'.ttrea; 


is always ready for work, and consume 
little current. '-'The cows stand perfectly ; stui 
■while it;is at work'. r 'i ■ ; ■ 

:.;-.One man alone can milk fifteen' co.ws 
^narteys pf/an' hour with the 'aid bf".tbw , .n5;" 
mectric" milker.,' And besides 'he isYahk /o : 
■-'sipre milk from the cows 'than he.did,"Wh^.l^ 
mflked^by hand..*' . 

> }■ Nb'.'.pipe-lines.^bel ts, ; . giiges, "or.: , tanks, .n^;. . 
be-installcd in ordento tise thc-milkc*"'':.- '.i,'; 
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Milking Cows by Electricity 






Pencil with its' Own- 
Night-light.,.,. ; J 


a light bulb, and , a,' glass , cas 
that fits over the pencil to pr 
tect the bulb. ’ .-, ; 

The American invention, 
patented by Philip S. McLean, 
Its value to the farmer of today, unable] to is simpler. It provides for a shield lined with 
find sufBcient help, connot be overrated. Of self-luminous material. The shield, adjusted by 
course most of the large wholesale dairymen a spring, may be attached to any pencil, 
are using some form of mechanical milker. . 

A Street Sprinkler of Siam. 


A. Wrist-Pen !- 

; ,'About the sire, of.awrist-watch, the ink . con- 
tainer having this new pen attached.by a tube is 
strapped to the wrist. When not in use the pen 
is "capped.” ...The flexible . tube' is wound around 
the reservoir and the pen is fitted into a small 
holder at the side of the ink-reservoir. To write 
'a letter, you merely lift out the pen, remove the 
cap, and - bc^n writing. There is no hunting 
“everywhere . lor a pen .that is urgently wanted, 
-but th'dt • is] - for ithe; moment;; 'misplaced. This 
is a handy and - convenient article ; for the busi- 
ness man or woman. 



. ; A Wrist-Pen. 


Pencilslwiih Their Own Night-light.. 
Writing in .the dark is evidently , often prsc- , 
tised, for tvio srif-luminb'ns pencils have recently 
been invented. ; . , 

- One comes fromi .England.;- It has a battery, 


In Siam they don’t have water-wagons, of 
any kind at all. When the streets grow hot,- 
a member of the street-cleaning department 
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hangs a'pair. pf ^Yate^iag-cans .on the ends of 
a -vYOoden- bairV and places the bar -across his 
shoalders. . A' handle or each can enables him 
to direct, ^e flo\Y of water. 

• . The water-carrier himsdf is always cool. 
He .walks through the w'ater he has just 
spnnlcled, and can sprinkle himself occasionally 
if he sLoi’ld grow top warm at his task. 

The' Brass-tube Queen. . 

When the chief of the Alasai tribe in East 
A.fnca .'rakes "unto himself a wife, he places 
around her • neck - yards and 3’ards of brass 
tubing, which she must never remove. She also 
wear.s earrings made of steel coils that weigh 
moic than a pound each, .^nr" woman who can 
cairy all tliat metal around witb lier deserves' 
to be a queen. 

• ‘4 S ^ inatter of fact, she is the onl^' ' rvoman 
ui the tnbe who has anj- indepcndence';~the 
others are bought and sold for a few cows or 
spearheads. . 



; ‘ ^^^.^rass-tuTie^uceu; 

^ Pilgrimage. - 

•^an mouruiin^ 

-lives, forthe 

jorta insecure rerj steep ac 

-abb,, 

Ot tile luonnt'iin^ " rr <lnvca into 
holding on to a- 
vr urop of hftcen humL^Jer^ 

V shnra; m safety hr. . • i 
' . washes, are s-jp. 



l?-isky Pilgnmage. 


to be granted; Thousands of pilgidms climb, this 
•monntain- every year.’ ■ ‘ , -■ v. ' 1 

Screw-Nuts Tame Horses. i ■ 

A farmer in .Oakland, Oregon,,, had- sevo^ 
horscs_ that ^ deS.ed all. barriers . and yvandem® 
mto his or his neighbors’ .wheat .crops. ' 

One day, he found,. a large rusty nutj- ahb.ut 
two inches square. He loped a-, string : through 
the nut; and tied it to one of the - horse’s ;fof^ 



■ '.Screw-KuE Taine Horses. .. ' , . r. 
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locks. The horse ducked'its head when released ; 
■the nut gave him- a < whack above the eyes; He 
trotted staidly ; , the hut remained , still. ■ 

Now all. the horses have' large , nuts tied to 
their forelocks, and. they behave ' as. well-man- 
nered.horses. should.- 

• ‘ ;• A.Giant ftom- Holland. 

• ; In/America there; is a,man of most gigantic 

size. But he .did his growing in, Holland, his 
nati-vecbuhtiq,’. ; . ^ 

- This ■.'..man .measures .eight feet, five inches. 
He wears a size nine and a half hat, a thirteen 
shoe, and; a fourteen glove ! It takes 6 yards 
of'cloth.to make him a suit. Johann Van Albert 
is his name, and you may expect to see_ it 
on billboards .before very long, since he is going 
to join a circus. 


v'. ‘ r-'? 









! . .-A Giantfrom Holland. ■ ■■ 

What causes ^giants and dwarfs ? Recent 
experiments have'shown that the thyroid gland 
controls growth' to a-.large extent. Young 
tadpoles ' have. been-made tO' grow to monstrous 
size' by operations . on their* thyroid glands. 
Whatever the' cause of Mr. Van Albert’s- height, 
he is certainly much looked up to in the -world. 

. Beading with- Headlight. 

Often you may wish to make notes with 
pencil and -paper, or to read, when suitable ' 
illumination . is not at hand. Then the “head- 
lamp,” invented by Charles S. Burton, . of Oak 
. Park, Illinois; becomes serviceable. ■ 

■ It .consists ofd.bnlb and socket connected 
with a. batterj' . which' can; be earned in the 
pockct-‘, *a' shade to protect the eyes’ from' ;the 
rays of Tight ; and • a' reflec tor to thro w the 
rays ' downward upon the hook ‘ or; papers held 
m a position ’ for reading. . ; The reflector and 



Reading with Headlight. 

eye-shade are designed to be folded together to 
protect the lamp when not in use. 

Queues Made of String, ■ ' 

_ The Wakamba brave of East Africa wears a 
pigtail. Just like tbe Chinaman ? No ; the China- 
man’s queue is of real hair, whereas the black 
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man’s is made of string. His hair is short and 
fuz 2 y, and he, ties thi; string to it! To cover up 
the conhectidn, he wears a funnel. 

Why ..does he go to al} that trouble in order 
to have a string hang down his back? Just 
because^ it’s the custom. Perhaps if the 
Waksmna native saw, a picture of you wear- 
ing a fitiff white collar, he would wonder why 
> m were trj'ing to' choke j^ourself. 

Incidentally the W’alcamba women wear steel 
stockings - and armlets, and are sold for a 
few cows.' . ' 

Bringing the Type-Casting Plant Within 
' the Reach of the Small Printer, 

A TypcTCasting Machine that consists of 
only one mold accurately adjustable to any 
type body from 5 to 48 points, not only to the 
standard point sizes but, if required, to any 



Mr. Shankar Abaji Bishci'. 
-Photograph special to the Modern Revie-j,: 


and at a minimum ,6f cost, - is the invention • o 
S. A. ’ Bjshey of Bombay,' .India; In most 
castiiig rhachines .used heretofore by-, print^ 
the- mold consisted vof two halves.-of - xape 
intricate design,,, and one such cpinplete.'tnoH 
was required for a letter- type and a 
type, and the cost of the set was , in .the neign 
borhood of from $100 for each body size of type 

And when it is recalled ’.that’- there , are o.vei 

twenty type bodies tip to ’48 'point,' and undp 
the old system as' inahy -^sets ''pf-'mdlds 
required, it is evident that the-.’ismalT-'pnntei 
Could ha.rdly" - afibrd tq ' install' ’ ’ a'-.; type-casrp^ 
plant.' ■' ■' 

' The mold of 'Mr.' Bishe 3 '’s machine is .adjust 
able'to cast a 'type of -any body -from -5 iP'A' 
points by simply' employing' ah iriterchangeaDK 
and -inexpensive gage piece instead .-of a.' 
costly set of molds or body pieces-df-a' denniu 
size. _ By the combination of two of such 
or _ distance pieces the mold can be . accurateij 
adjusted even to a fraction of a point, in or^ 
to match any existing 'type or . to obtain t]^ 
of any body desired. ’ ■ ' ; u i 1 

The various operations of the . mold;., ^ 
machine parts are automatic in their actiqn^^, 

controlled by only . four cams enclosed ;in stau 

The machine is driven by a small electric 
and is supplied with a mechanical speed contr * 
ler enclosed in the stand, so that the speed, ffluj 
be easily varied to cast 'types of different doo; 
sizes at suitable speeds ' to : get the 'best.resm^ 
The machine stand occupies a, floor spa'ce^o* * 

by 22 inches, and weighs' about 900, pounds.' 

Mr. Bjshey, the' inventor of this ai}4'.° -j, 
type-casting machines, succeeded'in rvnmiug^ 
competitiye -.prize in London for 'myenting;^ 
automa'tic 'weighing and deli'vering’macbm® J 
ground coffee, rice, and the like, in uompet?^° 
with several European inventors.*' 'A: compiv" 
description of this machine ' appeared iu , the* 
columns at the time. .... - , 

While_ the,Hindu .:rac_e ',has,;achieved hnlh^- 
success in science, litera'ture and arts, 
given very little to.the. .world -.inithe.;.way; P‘ 
mventions ,; in fact, the .-.preyalent -• 
among the , Occidental peoples has been that 
Indian, brain- was irhitative.and assimilativyh" 
sadly lacked inventive .faculties.'- "Whatever m, 


odd size oirol, ■ sadly lacked inventive -faculties.' Whatever 

that brines a point, and hren the opinion of the world, .the. 

reach' of even thJ^m-fu^^ -within the ®>shey should . do much .-to:, dispel , . 


reach'of even the the 


Mr.',, Bishey should . do much .-to; 
illusion. - - . 

/ Froai.ThcScIcxiiiec'Aaiericap. 


and CRITICISM 

Students’ Conferences 

Stu, 

.aumbfr of your November 

.„rvevie>y,._wherem..j.ou suggest 


mstitution .of, its, hind, in India, ,.i 

duty' .to, invite your .attention 

the: Bombay. Presidency .Stu.dents. W- 

.a.SlSter-jns.titutiQ.q to.th.conelfeferrca tp.ey ---^ 
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■ ^ r-^:coMMENT 

liastbeen working in <tliis Presidency since. tlie 
year lOlTi--!-. \-:r ■ I' "■ ■ 

/'■. „■> ' . r : ' ■; 5 J-. M.-RiiNE, 

r The BehM Students’. i Conference > is not the 
only* Conference of its kind, in’ India. Here in 
Assam they hold an Assam Students’; Conference 
evefyyear.. '.’'r. ' 'T.!-* ^ 

*.:• • f- ~,r v, SaILEN M.ijtJMDER. 

■ y it is' 'rea|ly , suj^nsing ' that you are not 
aWare^ of the eipstence of the'Madr^'Students’ 
Convention, which has held four' sittings', arid 
may hold a^special sessions td consider the 
ytnatiori created by the Congress Resolution' 
feBoycott of Schools and Colleges. 

■ Further the Ahdhras hold every year ari 

Andhra, Students’ Conference. It is even con- 
templated' to hold an All India Students’ Confer- 
ence ; ai; -JNagpur, along ' with .the Congress in 
December'' . 

V ;.'T. V. 'Vasudevan. 

i,\ Bditoc^s iVpte.- We have also been informed 
that Stud^ts' Conferences . have been held in 
Sind and the pbited Provinces. ; 

A Plea for' Eeligious Liberty” — 

, ' WLy and To Whom P 

It is* indeed an adihirable exhortation which 
Rev. W.,E. Garmari makes in ari article, “A Plea 
for Religious Liberty,” in the ilfodern Review for 
November, 1920. But it has two vital defects. 
Firstly, '.it .confounds the issues invoh'ed.in the 
discussion of ,the question and secoiidly it pre- 
sumes, 6'n incorrect data, that the Hindus are 
y^anting in religioire liberty and the sermon is, 
therefore, wrongly, wholly dir^ted to them. • 

.Whde half-heartedly conceding the claim for 
Hinduism .that'it is the most. tolerant religion in 
the world, so far aspereecution!and proselytizing 
are . concerned^ • Mr.- Garriian states that the , 
Hindus are non-toIerMt and wanting in . religious 
liberty.towards conversions from Hinduism to 
Christiaiu^ amongst the higher castes.' , Says he, 
,”A Brahmiri.Cbnvert by the very fact of flis'cbn- 
yefsign. bwomes anbntcaste ftpm his own hdtae 
arid social circle.’!. .(Italics rriine),. Again, "tho^ 
.who are converts and those from, whose family 
and social circle converts have come Imow some- 
thing of the price to be paid by one who dared 
to' become an open Ifollower of ! Jesus Christ.” 
Does conversionjil-ask; riieari “becoming an open 
follower , of ‘Jesus; Christ-’ and- tib^.more?. Mr. 
Garman lays down; .the’ tmiversally ; acceptable 
' maxim,— ;“the liberty- of. the soul to find -its way 
to God 'and to; ; enjoy fellowship with Him along 
whatsoever'rHigious pathway is marked out for 

■ it by reason arid; conscience — this'is" the' greatest 
libertyrof all.” / lirhow^ many cases does corive'c- 

. sioric.niean';exercise '- of. this' liberty: and '.everi 
assumirigi it, " does it mean' ."the exercise" 6£ this- 
liberty.' arid , na more ? ' It;' is strange ;thdt Mr. - 
Garrimn’; sho'nld-'riuote' ‘ in' ; its defence, a; maxim 


AND CRITICISM ' . 

which Christianity leas't" accepts and ding it 
the face of !Hinduism ofwfaich it forms the ve 
basis.' ; The truth is, conversion to Christianit 
while* it may * or may moC’riiean ;‘the soul 
finding ' its- way to God, 'to'Ieigoyifellowship 
with'-Him-- along whatsoever frebgipus ' path- 
way is marked ■ out for it by reason • and * cons- 
cience,’! means- the iinpositiori, almost! invari- 
ably, of certdm restrictions arid!';soci£U :bif 
socio-religioris obligations . of its own which 
compel the convert to ; secede: from and become 
almost a stranger to his own home .arid social 
circle. : A' convert - to Christianity' becomes- an 
oatcaste- not- because of any reli^ous into- 
lerance in Hinduism- ‘but because he renounces 
the social and socio-religioris obligations- and 
restrictions of his home arid social circle and 
adopts 'those which are' foreign.'!- He !goes out 
of his social circle and therefore becbmes'''_aa 
outcaste. It is 'a questioa of social ' secession 
on the part of the convert- arid social ostra- 
cism on the part of the Hinda Socfety; ofc one 
who has violated the obligations; and'-tuleff of 
Hiridn Sociology. In the case' of the: convert 
the change of rdigion is generally accompanied 
by social' secession, but it' cauriofc'..on' that 
account'be stated that social 'ostracism is the 
result of the fdrmen For, social rostracism- 
results when' the latter -alori'e exists ! and. is 
absent whe’nthe formeralo'ne exists;* as T- shall ■ 
presently show. Mr. G'arman's; example; :'of-.ri. 
Brahmin convert of considerable importance 
in a large city iri' the- South pf. India '■whose 
motter when she' gbes* to visit him * does 'riot 
take food ' with- hirii',ris< certainly not- relevanf. 
•There hre - many cas'es of Indians ■who'dived and 
studied 'in!- foreign cduhtries'arid have' re'turried 
as Barristers-at-la'-w,': s.yand i. jr. s.-;- offfcers 

etc., who have vioiatedf and. -riBandoried-. -the ■ 
Hindu- social and -’so'cto-relgibus -" restrictions 
in' regard tb dress; customs^' -irianneris ; -and diet 
but not their ^religion, -andvwho'seim'bthers'.arid 
fathers, . while lo-ving'i them -lib less'tenderly,' r do 
not take' food ;-with tthemb'iSitriilar.is the;- case 
with .those who',.';''to: iyatifyitheir . o-wn-. swhims 
and caprices have;;; without lea ving!'t1ris country 
broken the = social restrictions' 'without cbaagiaff 
their- religionr:' • Dnithe; otiier*hari’d'there-: are 
not-wantirig instarices of:-convcrsiori 'tb; Clriis- 
tianity: wherein-.' no foreign social, restrictions ’ 
are' .’imposed,- no;-wh61esale') secession - frorii the 
social cnstoms ;bf the'. c'orivert’rihoirie circle 

arc ■ rigorously : demanded.” ■ These' “Mstarices 
though' rare 'in the Protestant -creeds'-; are! riot 
uncommon ' within • the; pile', of the- : Catholic, 
Church.’ In some of the' -•villages' raithese parts • ' 
there - are - hundreds' 'of Roman’ Cathbhc; Chris- 
tians ffom' . the<: higher ! s-ub-sect's; of th'e: No'n- 
•Brahmins,' ivA'o have changed only theiw 'religion 
but not the social-' customs, • . obligations , and . 
restrictioris of the' Hindu Society. .'Their'- priests , 
do rio't -exprct;tUem to socially ’ wrerich them- - 
selves' away 'from:' their ; home and' cirde.-'as 
do'dhe Protestant .'roissibriaries- in general. 
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The Hindu casremen and converts live together 
as one family in rerfect amitv. There is no 
restriction in reg,< nJ to iuterdining ; and inter- 
marriages ^2 also common amongst them. 
Bren or+hr Jo\ ilrahmins mate no difference 
in their sr-’ial intercourse as between the 
conve-ts atid those remaining in Hinduism. 

Fnrtner, Mr. Garman wholly misunderstands 
Hindu Sociology and caste if he considers— as 
he seems to, by his constant harping upon it— 
that interdining is an essential criterion of 
soaal intercourse. As Sir John VToodroffe 
states, ’Hindus do dot attach so much impor- 
tance to this form of social intercourse as do 
Europcans_ and parncularly the English. It is 
quite possible to be r n fnendly terras with a 
man and to hold him m high esteem without 
eating with him and in lact subject to the two 
prohibitions stated (interdiniug and inter- 
mannage) the castes mix with one another 
wmcli IS sometimes not the case with the 
European classes.” 

_ ‘‘Small communities of Christians dwellmg 
m the mu^t of large caste populations often 
have to suffer m regard to the use of wells and 

roads. etc.^’ 1 ani afraid, ilr. Garman is 

again confounding ideas. He obviously refers 
to tne converts from the Panchamas — the 
untouchables. The converts suffer disabilities 
m common writh their uncon\ erted Panchama 
teethrem It js not the converts alone who 
thus ^^ffer, nor does conversion make their 
condinon a whit worse. All the same, we 
fodi^s^have to solve this problem of the 
Pam^m^ or the ‘untouchables' at the earliest 
possible date, make them by our efforts ‘touch- 
abl^ and^adimt yhem into our fold if we are 
cO Jiave an. .honourable’ place in the comitv of 
free nations of the world. ^ 

A-Pt’ord ^ to the political aspect of the ques- 
tion referred to by theTeverend gentleman as to 
wheth^ Christi^ity has come to 
a matte of indiSerence to the Hindu. Many 

before his very eves 

sUMks. The Ci^tian community w& nlav a 
part qmte'out of proportion to itc ^ 

strength in the development of the naHo^l'^'^ 

?=i s»aS'ss. ■'•'S 

himself saya barman 

and Mr. George WnT. 

C. F. Andrev%s 

not acclaimed as Ieaderc^.>S?*^^^^ they 

revered throughout the^P 

this land r of 

ttere ary neither Hindus, n^r.SSSiXn? 


nor Christians. All are but ludiaas. Ttere 
no place here for separatist or sectarian or 
religious organieation as such. 

Why should the educated Christians “fear 
that with the advent of a full Home fiide G<> 
vernment, |the Christian communitj’ may fiaa 
itself suffering disability in many directions 
from which they are now protected by the 
‘benign British Government’ ” ? Book back 
from the present day to the dim vistas' of the 
pre-historic past and show one instance whea 
the Hindus exercised their powers to oppn^ 
and persecute foreign nationalities and mh' 
gions ? India, on the other hand, has ever been 
the refuge^ of oppressed nationalities and per- 
secuted religions. She welcomed with open arms, 
gave not only a safe retreat but a happy home 
to the early Christians who were ruthlessly 
persecuted by their own ‘brethem in faith' and to 
the Parsees driven out of their country, by in- 
tolerable oppression. Why should the Indian 
Christians ‘fear* ? Does not impartial history 
contradict in a stentorian voice all such hap- 
less fears which are but the phantasmagoria 
conjured up by interested jugglers ? Is it not 
then, an insult to the Hindu religion and Indian 
civilfration, unintenrioned though it be, to ask 
for ‘religious liberty’ as a definite plank in the 
Home Rule or nationalist platform as thoi^h 
Hinduism were a ‘Triumphant Beast* and Indian 
religious history a series of reb'gious wars, dfr 
moniac persecutions and inhuman bloodsheds, 
all of course in the name of the infinite mercy 
of God ? Could anything but the reminiscences 
of the history of Christian Europe have occa- 
sioned the frame of mind to malre such a p^ 
posterons demand of India ? I wonder if edneat- 
ed Indian Christians could really entertain any 
such fears if they could but think'for -themselYes. 
Methinks, it is the Christian missionaries who 
pose as ' their savionrs, gurus and benefactors 
that really fear that under full Home Rh^ 
Government Christians, Muhammadans ana, 
Hindus may all meet as brothers — sons ofii^ 
motherland, and that their own influence might 
be lost. Even now there are indications in the 
South Indian churches of Indian Christians rea- 
lising their real position and asserting f hir own 
rights as against the foreign” ecclesiastical 
domination. 

j 

.4n Indian lad or girl who now enters a rni^ 
sionary educational institution is compellw 
to read, the Bible and nodits unripe head to the 
evangelical discourses of the missionary 
ing eloquent on the mysteries of the nnunper* 
standable dogmas and conundrums of ‘o*^*??; 
sm', ‘Atonement’, ‘resurrection,’ ‘Eternal Heli, 
aadthe ‘Christian. Trinity,’ usu^y notunaccom.- 
panieff by abuse Hindu religioa.and 
or quit the institution. This is , 

acme of religious liberty' of ChristianiQ^ otp* 
present day._3SeIigiousTibcrly’ in Self-Governiw 
India may^ not permit -it even at |ie iMfc « 
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single purpose governing the universe.^ “But 
there may be an infinite number of finite pur- 
poses, some much greater and others much 
smaller than the span of an individual life ; and 
•within each of these some divine thought may be 
-working itself out, bringing some life or series 
of lives, some race or nation or species, to that 
perfection which is natural to it. It may be 
that there is an immanent teleology which is 
shaping the life of the human race towards some 
completed development which has not yet been 
reached.” In this belief the lecturer finds the 
meaning of the instinct of hope which is firmly 
implanted in the human mind. The author’s 
conclusion is : “We must cut down our hopes 
for our nation, for Europe, and for humanity at 
large, to a verv modest and humble aspiration. 
We have no millenium to look forward to ; but 
neither need we fear any protracted or -wide- 
spread retrogression. There will be new types 
of achievement which -will enrich the experience 
of the race ; and from time to time, in the long 
vista which science seems to promise us, there 
will be new flowering- times of genius and 
virtue, not less glorious than the age of Sopho- 
cles or the age of Shakespeare. They -will not 
m^ely repeat the triumphs of the past, but 
will add new varieties to the achievements of 
the human mind. Whether the human type 
itself is capable of further physical, intellectu^ 
or moral improvement, we do not know. It 
is safe to predict that we shall go on hoping, 
■though our recent hopes have ended in di^ 
appointment. Our lower ambitions partly 
succeed and partly fail, and never wholly satisfy 
us; of our more worthy visions for our race 
we may perhaps cherish the faith that no 
pure hope can ever wither, except that a purer 
may grow out of its roots.” 

Pol. 

I. The Portrait of a Scholar akd Other 
Essays, By W, Chapman^ (The Oxford Univer- 


find its way between 
visible signs of a spiritual^ 


sity Press, 5 s. Net). 

c- companion of the Camps," said 

Sir Philip Sidney and here is a striking example of a 
fine volume of a.timl literature, h not of poetry 
written during the English occupation of Mai^ko^ 
in the rec^t war, by a scholar who served there as an 
odica in the Army. We may say at the outset that 

the volume IS rich not only in the qualities of literarv 

insp.ralion, put also in those of sound and accurate 
^lolarship, in spite of the circumstances in which 
It was written, away from books and libraries, in an 
atmosphere of militaiy- excitement and, presumablv 
wrthout opportunities of cool and coUected reUospert'. 
hit. Chapman s essays will interest the lav-man as well 
as the student and furnUh delightful and instructive 
^dmgfromcover to cover. The late Mr. Ingram 
Bi-vmter, the well-known Regius Professer of 6re^ 
at 0.xTord jmd the editor and translator of AristoUe, 
is the ._pbpt of the beautiful vignette which b 
responsiDle for the titl^ and the essay is entitled to 
the highest commendation. It would gladden the 
heart of ev^- studat to read about the professor's 
la\e 01 books VihiCh was evident even In the gentle 


manner in which he took out a book from his shelve , 
“There is a right way and a wrong way of ‘sUmg a 
book from the shelf. To put a finger on the top, 
and so extract the volume by brutal . 

vulgar error which has broken many books. l 
was never his way : he would gently push ba 
each of the adjacent books, and so paU 
desired volume with a persuasive finger and tnuma 
Then before opening the pages, he applied his si 
handkerchief to the gilded top, l^t dust sho 

the leaves. These _ were the 
homage. His gift ot 

v'eneration was as rich as his critical faculty 
keen ; if a book was of the elect, it wm hand 
with a certain awe.” This would satisfy tte soul 
even the good old Bishop, Richard de Buiy " 
has a pious exhortation for the love of books m 
Philobiblion. The volume deserves to be read even 
merely for this Portrait of a Scholar with its mspuiDo 
message of the love of books. Mr._ Chapman is 
pedant and the grace and charm of his writing IMO 
attraction even to his essays on such subjects ' 

Thoughts on Spelling Reform and the Decay (foyr. 
dated curiously enough from places like Kalinm-a a 
Itea heard of last in connection with the Eng 
military operations in Salonika. Mr. Chapman - 
a great lover of books himself and we ^e not s 

if there is not a touch of autobiographical rem 

cence in the reference to the man who win not 
anj’thing before examining the new natalo^es , 
books arriving on Saturday nights. It wiU do 
to every student of literature to be touched by sot 
ments like those embodied in the foUowang p^s g 
from his essay on Old Boohs and Modern 
which again, is only one of several passages , 
same kind scattered over the volume with a proUigi" 
and yet skilful hand : “The man who has no a 

for old books because they are old lacks wmet S 
of literature. Everything that is old and yet , 
lives has a title to reverence, for it has b^ 

by Time the winnower, whose forbearance is a pm 

of nobility. But an old book has more than the digm^ 
of age ; it has a piece of immortality as well. 

15 of 


Since 

a book is not a disembodied spirit, but soul 
pact with clay, the gayest and most 
new editions may suggest to a sensitive 
ab incongrui^ as of \-amished decay, a hint ot pn 
cloths beneath the trappings. But the grave o 
old book is vernal and autumnal. It is ^ ^ 

date on its title-page and as young as the g. 

was born. It has distilled from the^ homage o^t gen - 
tions the incense it could draw, and has kep*. an 
freshness of a budding flower.” . y 

II. Education IN our Rural Schools, ' 
Varahanarasimham. ('K, R. C. Press, Vtsagapm ^ 

A very suggestive contribution to the study ® 
problem of rural education in India, urging 1 
attention to agricultural training in village senoo 

III. Three at Least, ly P. 

M, B. (Theistic Endeavour Soctety, but 

It is called a 'Tragedy of love's faff"™ 
it is obvious that a pamphlet of sixt^n pag , 
furnish adequate scope for the development 
feeling and the necessary conflict of emotion. 
ficult to make out the depth and intenstrj o 
in this slender conipoi,ition. • ciesliadti* 


Roa', 
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Indian Railway Series, Compikii hy . tfr . 
Faradun K. Dadachnnji, Solicitor^ 6 $ Esplanade 
Road, Bombay, 

In tho above series, tJio compiler proposes to 
publish in pamphlet form selected opinions of eminent 
personages ana popular journals on the unqualified 
success of the state management of railways in actual 
practice in all countries where it has been tried. 

\Vc have now before us pamphlet No. i, which 
embodies two papers of 191(5-17 by Sir Guilford 
Molcsworth, K. C,_ I. E., on Railway Policy in India, 
together with opinions of eminent men and decisions of 
great countries in favour of state ownership and 
management of railways. Sir Guilford’s contrioution 
is one of the most valuable papers on the subject, 
while the opinions of other eminent personages throw 
a clear light upon tho matter, which the Indian Rail- 
way Board has failed to properly place before tho 
Indian public. 

In his introduction the compiler, after giving the 
advantages of state management in foreign countries 
and in India, .apd the evils which company manage- 
ment in India is guilty of, records the emphatic 
opinion generally held by Indians that tho salvation 
of the country lies in the complete state management 
of tho railways, and that no preference should be given 
cither to a European or an Indian Board of manage- 
ment over the state management as suggested by 
the Government of India, 

"Company management of Indi.an Railways," 
.adds the compiler, "is strongly bached up in Parli.a- 
mont, the Council of the Secretary of State for India, 
the Executive Council of the Governor General of 
India, and tho (European memhers of tho) Imperial 
I.cgislative Council. The European and Anglo-Indian 
Chambers of Commerce also support company 
management, because it places Indian industri.alists 
at a great disadvantage as compared with European 
and Anglo-Indian iridustrialists. The Railway Board 
is the best friend of company management possibly 
because its members have the prospect of well-paid 
posts on the Home Directorate of the railway com- 
panies after retirepient from Government service. 
Also such members of the' Board as have already 
retired from_ Government service and arc taken up by 
the companies on their Home Directorates, have been 
fighting hard against state management' of ( Indian ) 
railways.” 

The fight against company management in India 
is_ under these circumstances most difficult and well- 
nigh hopeless. The compiler is of opinion that nothing 
but a raging, tearing propaganda all over the country 
for years will succeed in freeing India from the deadly 
grip of company management. To expose the evils of 
company management, he proposes to publish these 
pamphlets in English and the principal vernaculars of 
India and scatter them freely all over the country. 

The extent of this campaigin against the injurious 
Systern of company management will depend on the 
financial help that the compiler may receive from the 
public. He accordingly appeals for prompt help for 
the sake of humanity, justice and the motherland, as 
the intellectual, social, political, economic and industrial 
advancement of India depends upon a proper evolution 
of this great questiqn. 

The people of India have been crying long for tho 
reform of the railway administration and working. 
The matter has been discussed year after year in the 


Legislative Councils. . The Secretary of Stat 
India has at last announced that a Committe 
Enquiry ‘into the system of working Indian railv 
will be sent out during the coming winter, 
appearance of this series at the present time is th 
fore most opportune. The compiler must have s 
much of his valuable time in collecting the informa 
from numerous sources. We admire Mr. Dadachan 
enthusiasm and patriotic spirit. The subject of 
railwaj' reforms in India is of the greatest importa 
but unfortun.ately it has not received that attenti 
from the Indian leaders which its importance deman 
We trust the public will whole-heartedly and promp 
respond to the appeal for funds, so that most, if n 
all, of tho pamphlets be published at least in Engli 
before the Committee of Enquiry closes its sittings. 

ChandrikjA Prasad 

MycnAL Administr,aTioN (Faina U^ntDersil 
Readership Lectures, igia ),by Prof, Jadunath Sarha 
M.A , I.E.S. Pp, tS2, price Rs. 3. M, C. Sarkar ati 
Sons, Calcutta. 

Mr. Sarkar’s original researches into tlie history o 
Mughal India makes him perhaps the most authorita- 
tive exponent of the administrative system of the period, 
and certainly in these Readership lectures he has given 
ample proof of a. masterly grasp of the subject Euro- 
pc,in writers have dealt with the Revenue and 
Military systems of the Mughals but they have not 
taken the trouble to study the Mughal system pf 
administration, probably because "tax-collecting and 
army-levying Oriental empires” appeared to them to 
offer little scope for a profitable study. But we are 
indebted to the Mughals for much of our modern 
administrative machinery and this would seem to make 
theic system of government a not unworthy subject for 
study. 

There are six lectures in the book. In the first 
lecture, Mr, Sarkar discusses the character and aims 
of Mughal government. The next three lectures deal 
with the organisation of central and provincial govern- 
ments and the position and powers of the principal 
officials, the heads of the various departments ot the 
state. The machinery for the collection of land 
revenue — the principal source of income to the Indian 
state, then as now, — forms the subject-matter of the 
fifth lecture. And the last lecture discusses the 
achievements of Mughal rule in India and the causes 
of its failure. 

The military organisation of the state formed the 
basis of the Mughal abministrative system. AH 
officials, civil as well as military, from the Emperor 
downwards held military rank. This military organi- 
sation was partly the result of government of a fore gn 
people and partly of imitation by the Mughals of the 
Petso-Arabic administrative system. "The principles 
of their government,’’ says Mr. Sarkar, "their church 
policy, tlieir rules of ta.xation, their departmental 
arrangements, and the very titles of their officials, were 
imported ready-made from outside India. But a 
compromise was effected with the older native system 
already in possession of the field and familiar to the 
people governed. The details of the imported system 
were modified to suit local needs." The aim of this 
government Was restricted to the maintenance of peace 
and the prol " s tlie circumstances of the 

time would , ' ,^f:cts’ life and pfoperty. 

The public “1 ' detn civilised govern- 
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■ The views of this School found . full expression 
in an article published by the “Times’* in its 
special Empire-Day Supplement on May 24, ipop, 
and in a series of articles published in the same 
paper during the war which have since been reprinted 
and published in boolt-form, with the title of "Ele- 
ments of Reconstruction.” The central plea of these 
nco-Imperialist economists is that the days of small 
individualistic businesses are gone and national 
industries, to thrive and hold their own in world- 
pmpetitions, must be combined and amalgamated 
into big concerns commanding large capital and 
organisation. Germanj’ has shown that big businesses, 
progressive methods, and scientific research go 
hand in hand. “Syndicating businesses and organi- 
sing scientific educationr* say the authors of Ele- 
ments of Recohstruction, "are two aspects of the 
same job.” But such businesses cannot be run in 
the interests of the c-spitalist classes alone — the 
British working-man has become too self-conscious 
to permit that any longer, — the whole nation must 
participate in their large profits. To facilitate the 
realisation of this object, the state must be taken 
into increasing partnership in the big businesses 
that result from such amalgamations, by developing 
the crude beginnings of the "controlled establish- 
inenls” of the war period. The need for extensive 
exploitation of the Empire’s resources on these lines 
is great. Among other benefits that will result 
from such e-xploitation, it will enable the British 
Exchequer to relieve to a large e.xtent the financial 
pressure of the war. 

Mr. Pal thinks that India is too weak to resist 
unaided this threatened exploitation of her vegetable, 
mineral and animat resources and of her cheap labour 
by the dominant interests of the Indian Government 
and the racial and social sympathies of her administra- 
tors have always facilitated such exploitation. The 
remedy which he proposes against this danger is a 
political remed)’ — it does not consist in India mobi- 
lising her force to develop her own natural rwources 
or working up her raw materieds <by the aid of her 
indigenous agencies, but in an alliance with the British 
.labour Party, thc^greatest enemy of British capitalism 
'and therefore, also, of British Imperialism, for the two 
go together. But such political solution (!) of a 
problem which is mainly economic in character cannot 
in any way further the cause of Indian economic pro- 
gress. At best it is a negative gain, whose success 
depends upon the future policy of the f^abour Party 
when, if ever, it comes into power. Mr. Pal has lost 
faith in the ‘liberalism’ of the British Liberal Party on 
matters Indian. He does not see that reliance on 
the Labour Party may -prove equally futile. Are the 
interests of British labour never at varTance with those 
of India, and can sweet reasonableness and selfless 
disinterestedness be always expected tO; prevail in 
its dealings lyth 'this country when it has made itself 
responsible for them We doubt. 

The publishers deserve to be congratulated on the 
attractive get-up of, the book and the e-xcelience of the 
letter-press. 

, * . , . Ecosomicus. 

Indian Labour in Ceylon — By K. jVaiesa Aiyar 
(Edtior, Vcriakamiirw), Pubttshed by G. S. Maniya 
& Co. Tattjorc. 

Those who wish to obtain information about the 


/miserable, condition of the South Indian Cooly 
Ceylon will find this booklet instructive and us 
In view of the new Labour Ordnance proposed, 
those who are interested in Mbiic affairs in So 
India should read it. We wisWhe booklet had b 
issued also in Tamil, Tlie first trumpet is sounded 
4-30 a.m. for coolies ' to get ready, and the di'stan 
betweeen the cooly-liouses and the parade ground 
the work-sports are such as to make it possible 
the workmen to reach their houses after the day’s wo 
onl}' at 7 p.rn. Between, it is all worjr, without br 
or interval and the workmen’s mid-d^' meal if any 
to be taken while working. The tea wages are less th 
the rubber, and even the latter are considerably le 
than the amount needed for bare sustenance, for whi 
figures are worked out in the booklet. What happen 
when the normal deficit is added to by enforced a 
sence on account of sickness or incapacity by reason o 
old age, can be inferred from the fact brought out i 
this book that hundreds of cooly-beggars can be seen 
any day in the streets of Kandy, Badulla and other 
towns. The frontispiece is a photograph of South 
Indian Cooly beggars of Ceylon. 'Pu'c are girls of 
eigteen and twenty-two years of age turned out on 
account of sickness, another is an old woman sent out 
on account of old age, and two others are orphan 
children of coolies not old enough to work and there- 
fore turned out of the estate to beg. If after some time 
the sick manage to live by begging and acddentally 
recover, we are told the estate emissaries come with a 
warrant and take them back fo work or if recalcitrant 
to prison. 

The housing conditions are no better than can bo 
expected from the above. Cells 10 ft. by 10 ft. with a gable 
height from 10 ft. to 12 ft. have to serve as kitchen, living, 
store and sleeping room for a family of four or five. 
If there arc no children, two couples live in one cell of 
this size with a bamboo partition between, A horizon- 
tal partition of the air space provides a loft for keeping 
things, and thus is the 800 c. ft. full of smoke made to 
serve for four or more human beings the whole night. 
That they live at all is due we suppose to the fact that 
they have to spend the whole day in the estate. 

The new Ordnance retains the Penal clause. Thus 
imprisonment will continue to be the concomittant of 
the everyday life of the cooly. The Ordnance extends 
the labour law to all industries including coolies work- 
ing in Railway construction, Road-work, Building- 
work, Brick-making, Tramway' men, etc. Formezfy 
only the plantations were coverd fay the labour law. 
Much is made of the provision to wipe' off debts. But 
Mr. Natesa .Aiyar points out how it is the Kanjany, 
not the Eatate-owner that is made to bear the weight 
of this provision. Wages'are promised to be increased, 
but the enhanced amounts will not be paid but credited 
against old debts for five years. Unless the imprison- 
ment clause is removed and wages are considerably 
improved, there can be no real betterment. As things 
are, the workmen’s spirit is crushed and human 
beings are made into animals. We commend the 
booklet to landlords in South India. It is the 
inadequate agricultural wages in South India tliat 
drives abourers to Cej Ion and other foreign plantations. 
The movement of population is not by itself such as to 
force this emigration. The increase of the rupeervalue 
of crops has not proportionately increased payment to 
agricuitur,al coolies. Even grain payment does not 
provide for 'increased' cost of other necessaries of life 
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in food and clothing. The sad tale of oppression and 
misery contained in this booklet is an indirect indict- 
ment against owners and fanners of the fertile lands 
of South India. Yet there is little chance of suitable 
Indian legislation in the near future to better the con- 
dition of the classes from which the Ce3’lon Cooly is 
recruited ; for the new legislatures will be formed 
predominantly on land-lord or land-lord commandeered 
\ote3. 

C. RAJAGOPatACHiVR. 

Sakskiut-Ekglish. 

The liAnwiBAUl Of Banahhaita edited by 
P. V. Kane, Id, A,, LL. M. ; An£^re’s Wadi, Bombay, 
No. .f, Price Rs. 4-0-0, 

It contains the first half of the Purvabhaga of 
the KcdambarT, i. e., from the beginning up to the 
seeing of the beautiful lake bj' Chandrapida. 

Besides, there are notes in English by the editor, 
and three appendices. The first of these appendices 
gi%’es some extracts from two commentaries hitherto 
unknown to .average readers, viz., the Amoda of 
Astamurti, which is in verse, and the Kddamban- 
padarihadarf-aiia of an unknowai author. The second 
appendix supplies the brief summary of the entire 
Story of the ICadambari, while the third is a general 
index to the proper names, m3'lhological references, 
imjwrtant words, etc., in the main work. 

^ The text has been edited consulting almost all 
'ts. editions^ deserving mention. Variant readings 
Vihlch arc important have also been discussed in the 


notes. The notes are learned, _ simple, and free 
from tedious and unnecessary discussions of gram- 
matical points, 3’et they are not lacking in suppling 
the peculiarities of grammar where neces^v 
Parallel passages from Harshacharita have been 
freely quoted alM. 

The introduction covering fifty pages in small 
letter deals with various matters regarding the^et 
and his work. It is uptodate and leaves nothing 
to be desired. Only one thing, however, 
to point out on which we could not agree with ftu. 
Kane. He holds that Vamana Bhatta Ban^ the 
author of Pravatiparinaya, is identical vrith Bjna- 
bhatta, the author of Kadambarl. But it cannot 
be accepted as has been very clearly shown oy 
Pandit Krishnamachar3'a in the introduction to hia 
edition of Parvatiparin33’a and Pri3’adarsiks p* ‘he 
Vani Vilas Press. Pandit T. Ganapati Sastri is also 
of the same opinion as is evident in'his introduction 
to Nalabh3’udaya { Trivandrum S. Series ), anotn^ 
work of Vamana Bhatta Bana, the author of PArvati- 
parinaya. 

On p. 63., 1 . 30, the word cannot be an 

adjective of for the Buddhists 00 

jnot wear red robes, as Mr. Kane says ; the robs 
they use are 3'ellow. 

The book meets all the requirements of gcheraj 
readers and specially of the Modern Unitcrsit) 
Students. 

VjDUUSHEKJI-tKA BHATTACH-tRVA- 
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Colourod Timber. 
Commerce and Indiibtrics makes 
iollovymg extract from the Calcutta Coi 
incrcial Gazette : 

“Nothing is beyond achievement by icien 
It will mtmst our readers to Jmovv Lw -01 

have recently dcmonsti 
tvd the fact that It is quite a simnle matf/r 
% ’ hodyce wood of almost any colour vhile { 
I - actually Miy c, so that vvlicn tbV trL 

Ver ‘Change, blue, red 

! toasNil darb; ^ Ph 

tolLJiuXltvi: from e 

tare IS cauyht «« t- tCC * 

tad very Joa * 

HI-.,,- ih, js 5i!,nminc;.U3' 


and can be varnished or polished right 
without any other treatment. Curioush’, t" 
doses of dye mixture have no marked 
the growth of the tree as a whole. 

Indian Forest Department (or the caterpp-^"^ 
Indian capitalists) take up the matter ? 
the expenmeat if succcssfiil wDl giveresuW 
lar-reacbing consequences.” 

In our boyhood we saw successful 
periments made with some veget^hljy 
(chillies, if we rauemher aright) to 
leaves and fruits of required colours uj 
watering the plants with liquid colours* 


Tho Mineral Wealth of Indi^h 
According to Commcicc, in the 
of a lecture on “The Mineral ^ 

India" delivered in Madras, Dr. 

Slater ohservefl 

The mir.er,il wealth of a. country 
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economic destinies of a nation. Tlie natural 
element was more important than the human 
element in any industry and in any country. 
As an economist he would emphasise the value 
of chemical knowledge to the student of econo- 
mies. The importance of chemical research was 
now understood by all. One of the duties of 
the Indian Government was to promote chemical 
research in India by Indians, Hitherto, most 
of the work had been done by Indians going 
to other coitntries, but .Indians should train 
themselves in India hereafter. 

The lecturer was right in pointing out 
the duty of the Indian Government and 
the Indians. ‘ 

That “the mineral wealth of a country 
moulded the economic destinies of a 
nation” is true in more senses than one. 
The silver mines of Peru led to the enslave- 
ment and almost utter extermination of 
the native Peruvians by the Spaniards. 
The aboriginal inhabitants of the Trans- 
vaal cannot be congratulated on their 
country’s mineral wealth, as it has led 
, European Christians to subjugate them. 
The mineral oil of Mesopotamia is the 
reason why the people of that country 
are sought to be subjected to European 
domination. These and other facts show 
that the “human element” in any country 
may be at least as important as the 
“natural element.” If the people of a 
country cannot defend it against robbers 
professing Christianity or any other faith 
its mineral wealth is a curse instead of 
being a blessing. 

Scholarships and Free University 
Education. 

The British* bureaucrat in India says 
that 'boys should receive the kind of edu- 
cation suited to their station in life ; that 
is to say, that the majority of them, sons 
of poor people, must not aspire to univer- 
sity editcation. But British opinion and. 
practice at "home” are different. Sir 
Michml Sadler writes in Indian Education: 

The names of thirty undergraduates holding 
senior scholarships from the London Education 
Committee have appeared in the Tripos lists 
which have been issued during the last few 
weeks at Cambridge. Twenty-three of these 
scholars received their early education in public 
elementary schools. In other words, they have 
climbed the ladder of public education from its 


fopt. Twelve of the thirty were placed in 
First Class of their Tripos : seventeen in 
Second Class, and one m the Third. All o 
the countty, so far as we can judge, the schol 
ship systems are helping effectively boys a 
girls of promise from the elementary schoo 
to the secondary, and from the secondary schoo 
to the University. And right to the end” of the 
University course those who are diligent an 
capable to do well. The public services and th 
professions are drawing upon a far deeper sourc 
of supply than was available twenty year 
ago. Parents in humble station are becomin 
more ambitious for their children, and willin 
to make great sacrifices for their higher educa 
tion. They are encouraged to do this by th 
offer of scholarships, often accompanied by 
fairly generous allowances for maintenance, 
and there is being formed _a new social outlook 
which is in harmony with the spirit of the 
times. 

Accordingly the ‘British Government 
have just decided to increase the number^ 
of scholarships tenable at universities. 

As a first instalment they will provide this 
year one hundred and eighty new scholarships 
which will be awarded on the results of the 
examinations held this summer by the various 
University authorities. With each Government 
scholarship will go a maintenance grant, 
adjusted to the private circumstanced of the 
elected candidate. This will help the scholars 
to pay for the cost of living at a University. 
This, excluding vacation expenditure, amounts 
to £200 a year at Oxford and Cambridge, and 
a little less at the modern Universities. The 
scholarships will be open on the same terms 
to men and women. Moreover, in addition to 
this benefaction for new scholarships, the 
Government are now pledged to pay a sum of 
more than eight million pounds in providing 
University and higher technical education for 
promising young ex-officers and_ men who have 
been demobilised after active service in the array. 
This expenditure, which began eighteen months 
ago, is likely to justify itself. Such reports as 
have already been made show that, as a nde, 
the ex-service men have worked hard and done 
well. At Leeds their record is above the average 
reached by the other members of the University. 

What has been the result ? Sir Michael 
says 

Thus, almost unawares, the scholarship 
system has been enlarged tuttil it extends nearly 
half way to the point of free University edtjcn~ 
tion. In many Universities in Enylaad about 
half the undergraduates have their tuition fees 
paid for them from public money. No snialj 
proportion of them enjoy in addition (airly 
liberal grants towards maintenance. The 
scholarship system carries with it selection, 
according to merit. Wc are well on the way to 
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free Uttiversity education in tile modern Univer- 
sities. Btft ‘ I doubt wbelber fees will be 
abolished. Side by side with the scholars there 
^Yill be undergraduates who come at their 
parents’ expense. And the latter category will 
be especiall3’^ large at Oxford and Cambridge. 
The new system is elastic. It imposes no rigid 
and uniform test. It leaves the door open for 
those who, being qualified for admission, prefer 
to come at their own charges. But it meets 
the needs of the poor students who show promise 
for higher education. And there is no social 
discrimination between the undergraduates who 
hold scholarships and those who have none. 
The country is feeling- its way towards free 
University education for the most deserving; 
It has made good progress towards that goal. 
The help given is not indiscriminate. And in 
a.n increasing number of cases itas adjusted to 
the personal needs of the beneficiaries. This is 
a point of crucial importance. 


The Future of ,. Indian Culture. 

- ■Writing on the Future of Indian Culture 
in Everyuia.ns Review Mr. P. V. Aghoran 
Iyer says that he pleads, for the enlight- 
enment of woman neither on “selfish 
grounds” nor on “chivalrous grounds.” • 

The first is demoralising to us and the 
second is an insult to womanhood. I maintair 
the equal right and privilege of all life, irres 
pcetive of sex, to carry the torch into the 
gloomy places of the mind. My view is basec 
Unfi humanity common to 

in of divinity which dwells 

ifnnri •^'*y.‘=“?ture which relegates woman- 
hood to an insignificant place, and sets at 
moral power, and the motherly 
nisdom and caution characteristic of supreme 

me?' ■*ipon itself, and Iosm its 

a culture. Notwithstandinc 
the repeated charges - about the Sta^ 
woman’s mfenority and subordmation 
same trustfulness and co-operation r^n/i'i 

the gratuitous injury done to her honouT bv 
tile ^^anton impiety and liercsv of n 1^0 

Sr ’“f sf rs’i.iS 


available to Ihe educated man of to-day. She has 
a right to experiment with the ideas and senti- 
ments which govern • his ' life. ‘ Her powers of 
mind must be brought into 'play' to try 
conclusions with his/oginions. Then, the rirtues 
which have crowned the character of the Indian 
woman in home life and in cornmunal and 
social relations shall be reinforced, in their 
original sphere as surely^ as they will ‘exhibit 
themselves in wider spheres of action. 

The writer says *, he has neyer -wavei'ed 
in his faith that “the moral survival of the 
Indian people, is as sure as the destruction 
of every dominating material civilisation 
to-day.” , ,, f 

- The writer’,^ views on a , synthesis ot 
Indian culture are instructive. : ■ , . 


To the student of Indian .history the' 
question is the finding of a culture synthesis. 
Our labours have hardly begun here.. This 
culture-history could be reconstructed, in my 
opinion not merely by presenting the rise ana 
fall, with the subsequent absorption into the 
nucleus of the ,original faith and . IcnoAvledge, 
of system after, _ system, ’ and type after type 
of culture, but also by legend and 'mythology- 
Th'e foot-falls of Indian History deal 1x1111 
equal insight and sympathy. with the sto^ o* 
Buddhism .as well, as of neo-Hinduism,, as tolo 
in literature, and sculpture,- painting ana 
architecture as" with an organic unity. The 
whole ground has to be coyered. Tsolateo 
genius can best give in bold relief the out- 
standing landmarks. - It 'is - a council of 
searchers who should fill in the details^ and ,giy® 
us the full account.' But I should not hesitote 
to place all available material before the better 
mind of the country’s youth. It is never too 
late either to establish a real culture-unity by 
telling short stories from the ample mythology 
of Hinduism and Buddhism and an infusion 
of the great elevating stories current, among 
the followers of the prophet of Arabia is 0 
equal importance. At bottom the 
temperament has a common mobility, 
comnion personal dignity dauntless of yoyerw 
and, suffering, a common race-pride or kihO' 
red instinct, which counts nohacrifice of persona 
ease or wealth too great for the guarding , 
its own treasure, and a common weiutn o 
imaginative sj'mpathy born of knowledge 
political vicissitudes and the “■Jri.e 

through which communities have passed, -j, ^ 


great social achievement of ‘ Islam, viz., 
solid democracy among its adherents j 

as a much-needed complement to the 
disparity and heterogeneity of Hinduism- 
Islamic body with a vedantic 'heart,' , 
ideal that a great constructive 
human societies and .institutions dreamt o 
the 'future of Indian society. May jy® , 
promote this consummation by nunghns 
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streams of faith aacl love, sacrifice and 'kaovv- 
leclge of the two communities into a c6rhn\on 
stream ?- An -aspect of education so little cared 
for,’, in the present .system, - except under the 
stimnUis of botanical or' biological interest is 
trAvd which I include among the' 'essentials of 
a good education. . ' ■■nf-;.' 

Hei 'cohcludes Lis enquiry into tlic 
present condition of cnltiire in this country 
by giving due warning of an unhealthy 
symptom, growing in educated India, of 
seeking ; to * build up "a fabric of culture 
without a basis of manliness and asceti- 
cism,” 

. Educated India shrugs its shoulders at the 
mention of the Ascetic, and yet he is a very 
familiar figure in the' Indian hori 2 on. Taken all 
in all, he has most honourably 'fulfilled his 
trust, and his office among Indian humanity 
cannot in any scose he said to be completed. 
He was a part of the social continuity' and 
cohesion of ancient India. To-day he is ignored 
and ridiculed by the disciples of a foreign secular 
culture, while he is merely pampered and looked 
upon with superstitious veneration by the 
orthodox. A change of outlook in both quarters 
is a crying necessify in .order that the services 
of God’s good man might be secured to enrich 
the national mind. Onr^ best men believe that 
Indians have enough faith and morals even in 
this age of degeneracy to prevent the disniption 
of the old integral thought-life. All high cul- 
ture wraps itself in an atmosphere of sweet and 
engaging simplicity, and a cheerful asceticism 
in the inner life of man has never interfered, in 
India with the aesthetic excellence of the race 
and the harmony of the inner life often found 
striking expression in the graces and elegances 
.of the outer .life also. Only it came with . its rich 
suggestion of religious colour and meaning. . ,. 



Christian Missionaries and 
Politics. , 

'■ Writing in the Young Men of India on 
the Place -of the Missionary in Reformed 
India; Mr. S.'C. Mukerjee observes . 

.. A mail's life,' however complex it be, is one 
complete whole. You cannot , subdivide it and 
touch, it' in parts, kaving the. .other .parts .un- 
.touched. You cannot say that , you ..will. touch 
.only the spiritual, moral and social side', of a 
man’s nature and leavethepoliticalside ubtoiich- 
■ed; I have ne-ver been able to understand- what 
-this political side of a man’s life is; /If it means 
the side which relates him to the-, government .of 
his- county, I say-yit. is as Important as his 
spiritual or sdeiaVm'dt.'/ATaantaniQevctbavc/a 
'healthy spiritual or social growth if his '-'growth 
as a political bfeing is unhealthy; He mustgrow 

SlVi-lO 


— if he is to grow at .aUy-as one complete i 
To me, it is a contradicHon in terms that 
Missionary is concerned only with one sid 
a man's life, I consider this to. be an abso 
misconception of a Missionary’s' fniiction, Eit 
he- must ■ touch the whole life of a' man o 
will/ail to .touch it at all- ■ ;; ./r « 

Is-Abtx.MissioTiaTy.. iten ■to.taiiii.'pMfc .in 
the .politicaT controversies of the day'? Is. 
to join the Indian National .Congress or ta 
part in all political nieetings ? Is he tb give 
the legitimate task of preaching the Gospel* a 
spend his time in dealing with the great politic 
problems of the day ? These are very.natur 
and important questions for the Missiona' 
to ask. My . answer ia one emphatic, No. . Bu 
and this is an jmportant .bat, he is bound 
make his attitude perfectly clear. when;_ an 
political ■ question involves a big moral issu 
Take, for example the Missiona^ should ha-v 
spoken out when the Rbwlatt Act was passed, 
or, he should have made his position perfecti 
clear in the matter of the Dyer ; cbntrovers 
(not now of course). Whatever has appeare 
in the Press in this connection has made confus- 
ion worse confounded. The net impressionT that 
has been left on-the minds of the, people is that 
the bulk of European Missionanes. have practi- 
cally sided with, the bulk of Europeans ip 
defending General Dyer’s action at Jallianwala 
Bagh. There arc political questions _ which 
involve big moral issues, and here the Missiona- 
ry is bound to speak out. He will be charged 
with cowardice or with culpable negligence of 
duty if he does not make his position perfectly 
clear but takes shelter iinder the .common plea 
that he has nothing to do .with politics.- ■ , ; .... 

As regards the present attitude of the 
European missionaries in India, the writer 
says : . ■■ . -• 

I> am afraid an impression is- going abroad 
•that the bulk of the European Missionaries m 
this country are not heartily in favour- of the 
grant of responsible government to the people 
of India. The impression may be wrong- but -it 
is- there. It is believed that the . European 
Missionary- has not yet succeeded in shaking , 
off race supremacy ■ and thoroughly identifying 
himself with the Indian. ■ '■ It is also .believed that 
he is more identified.with the bureaucracy and 
the average Britisher, and is more anxious to 
side with him than to take.up thf:. cause of the 
Indian and to fight ,hiS battle for him. If this 
impression grows and develops into_ a conviction 
•;it will sped disaster .to the- Alissipnary. cause 
iuithis country- • 

, Baja Rammohun Roy...;, . r 
'The Ybung-Men of Indik -pWishes a’Yety 
. -thoughtful address' , oil - Raja: RdnanmiiUn 

. Roy deliyered at Bangalore By i\Ir. C. E, , . 
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Reddy, Inspector-General of Education, 
Mysore State. In tEe lecturer’s opinion 
RammoEun Roy “is the forerunner of liber- 
alism in all its aspects. His outlook was 
perhaps more cosmopolitan than merely 
national. These phases are connected 
with each other and with the historical 
conditions, Indian and foreign, amidst 
which he lived.” Mr. Reddy’s estimate 
of the Raja’s work and personality will be 
partly understood from the following 
passage 


In ancient times the Hindus treated the rest 
of the world as outcaste Mlechas and would 
not have anytliing to do with them. As a 
result we very nearly became the outcastes of 
the world ourselves. It is by a renewal of 
cultural intercourse with the sister nations of 
the world that we have now begun to develop 
our strength and progress. Ram Mohun was 
a believer in englightenment, and he applied 
reason with deadly effect and shook the conser- 
vatism which had dragged us down to the 
depths. ‘He did not follow a popular course ; 
if shouting with the majority had been the rule 
of his conduct be would not have" been a 
reformer. Por sometimes he went in fear of 
his life ; but truth survives popular prejudices ; 
and in essentieds his message has passed into 
the life of the nation. Defeat produces different 
effects on tempers.'. It drives the weak and 
feeble deeper into despair, fatalism and resigna- 
tion.' To the strong, on the other hand, it is a 
call that they should re-form their troops 
think out new tactics, and pursue new courses 
to adaieve the end in view. It is to the credit 
of Ram Mohun that, instead of being cowed 
down and depressed by the crushing weight 
country had undergone 
and hy the dmk irrationalism of his people, 
he stood forth as an Apostle to preach a £ew’ 
doctrine ^d lead them by a newer and better 
way to the promised land. He is the first of 
our pioneer amongst our Nation 

•' T- ?:*. t said that he awaken- 

P^-°g^ass in our 

. . He IS the genius of modem India. 


National Waste and National 
Economy. 

Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree, . author of 
and and Laboiw, &c., writes in the 
Aljrsore hconomic Journal. 


When a tusmess ^passing through a perio 
financial stress, a period s 
critical that its managers cannot afford to mal 
even trivial blunders, a wise firm will do ii 
utmost to eliminate all w'aste. The manage 


ment will ruthlessly scrap all effete or slipshod 
methods, and organize the enterprise with a 
view to utilizing every ounce of raw material, 
every hour of the working day, and every 
fraction of human effort. The slightest leakage 
will be detected, and promptly remedied, while 
much expenditure which might have been per- 
missible in prosperous times will be tabooed. 

And yet, the more prudent the members of 
the management, the less they will he tempted 
to cut down any expenditure that is essential 
to the life and soul of the business, and to 
its industrial future. They will scrap ao 
improvement (such as 'the introduction of a 
costing system, or the appointment at a ins^ 
salary of a first-rate chemist) which more than 
pays its way in increased business efficiency- 
In short, they will discriminate unerringly 
between wise though ample outlay, and extra- 
vagance or waste. 

After laying down these sound prin- 
ciples, he applies them to the^tate. 

Now, the State is really a giant htta, ^ 
runs a wonderfully vast and compheateo 
business, and which must adjust its outlooKi 

not only to the needs of the community to-dayi 

hut to needs which will arise twenty years 
hence. Therefore, like the business managetecat, 
in this period of acute national stress, it 'wai 
drastically check all waste. But it viUlnev^ 
fail to distinguish clearly between a wastefcl 
policy, and one of liberal, but judidous expen- 
diture. _ From the national standpoint, an 
economies should he condemned which, lalthpagn 
they reduce or check expenditure in some dirK- 

tions, do this by methods which'handicap tne 
community as a whole, and militate against 
its mental, physical, or moral welfare. Let us 
consider some of these false economies. . . 

First of all we must taboo any policy wbich 
penalises education. Our motto with regard to 
education should be ; “Look after the nations 
brain-power, and the nation’s wealth will loos 
after itself,” 

Everywhere “the w^orkers are takinff 
more power into their own hands, _ day hj 
day, not only in the world of politics but 
that of industry.” In order that the phrase 
“government by the people, of the peopki 
for the people” may mean “the 
ment by intelligent people of other i*’ 
gent people for their mutual benefit,” the 
workers must be educated to use 
wisely, must acquire a mental trainiUo 
which will at least enable them to ^hoos 
leaders who are leaders indeed, 
gain a historical perspective and so 
knowledge of the evolution and struc 
of present-day industry and economics- i 
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Ilaviug laid down that education must 
not be penalised, Mr. Rowntree asserts : 

In tlic second place, wc must not econo- 
mise by unduly restricting' our provisions for 
the economic security of the workers. The 
need to increase, our national output is impera- 
tive in the last degree, and the efiect upon 
output of a widespread sense of insecurity in the 
ranks of labour disastrous. 

Four Bxi’Ensivu Economies. 

In the third place, wc must shun all mea- 
sures that aflect the health of the community 
adversely. I may mention four spheres in 
which the results of a false economy are especi- 
ally harmful. 

(al Housing. 

(b) Wages, 

(c) Medical and hygienic provisions. 

(d) Temperance reform. 

fa) Some people say that “we cannot afford 
to build good houses for the workers.” My 
answer is that far less can we afford to leave 
them without houses much longer, or to build 
them bad ones. There are far too many 
thousands of bad houses already, houses which, 
even if not technically insanitary, are inadequate 
from the mere standpoint of physical require- 
ments. In the future, the house of the rank 
and file worker must _ be sunnier and more 
spacious, more convenient in every way, and 
better suited to his growing mental and* social 
requirements. If possible, it must have a garden. 
Space forbids me to say half I should like to 
say on this point. But a garden is not only 
a storehouse of fresh fruit and vegetables. It 
is Dame Nature’s sanatorium, her rest-home 
lorthejaded^ worker, and her unfailing "counter 
attraction” ‘lo allurements more costly, but 
lesskane. 

(b) I will not dwell on the evil results of 
economies which involve a rate of wages below 
the figure necessary to maintain the workers 
in physical efficiency. From the national point 
of view, such "economies” only mean that 
outlay in the right direction is being diminished 
at the cost of _a vastly increased outlay in the 
wrong direction. \Ye are, as it were, robbing 
Feter of sixpence to pay Paul a bad penny. 
An inadequate scale of wages means a heavier 
burden on the taxpayer. It means general 
inefficiency, and shortage of national output. 
It means p. high rate of infantile mortality. It 
means parish relief, or the workhouse, for many 
thousands of men and _ women who should be 
self-supporting in any wisely ordered community. 

The Health of the Nation, 

(c) We must not make economy our watch- 
word in connection with preventive and reme- 
dial measures destined to safeguard the national 
health. When, as a communiti', promote 
the actiial -rigour and fitness of human dives. 


whether we establish clinics, or sanatoria, 
provide maternity benefit, or Infant Wei 
Centres, wc are, in effect, buying "He 
Bonds.” And that bed-rock investment ensu 
all onr other investment. 

(d) I beheve that our present" hesitati 
to put the liquor traffic under national cont 
arises very largely from the prevalent fal 
perspective in the matter of economy. So 
people say that any scheme of State purcha 
is "economically unsound.” It is true th 
such people seldom approach the problem wit 
academic calm. It is also pretty certain tha 
they have not thought out its pros and con 
nor studied, for example, the famous Carlisl 
e.xperiment. But, do they consider that th 
present system, which actually puts a premia 
on the vice, disease, and suffering that arc 
inseparable from the excessive consumption o 
alcohol, is economically sound ? Any pohey that 
tends to sap, not omy the physical, but the 
moral fibra of a aatiow— bowcNw lucrative, it 
may seem — is economically indefensible, and any 
pohey that raises the general level of efficiency 
and integrity is “economically sound,” although 
it may mvolve some sh'ght initial risk, or even 
lo^s. , 

Finally, with regard to every proposed 
economy, or to any proposed expenditure, we 
should, I think, honestly ask onrselves" the 
following questions : 

"Will the policy in question, viewed froni 
the standpoint of the whole community, an'd 
over a number of years, enrich human life, or 
impoverish and waste it ? Will it help us and 
those who come after us to build up a better 
world— a world of justice, comradeship, and 
high achievement ? Or will it mortgage the 
aation’s future to serve the private ends of a 
group, or a party to-day ?" 


The Necessity of an 'All-India 
Historical Association.' 

In the Quariecly Journal of the Mythic 
Society Mr. V. B. Alur thus argues the 
necessity of an All-India Historical Asso- 
ciation ; — 

The history of Karaatak— why,' as a matter 
of fact, the .history of India— cannot be 
properly, worked out . unless we have got 
such an association wherein scholars from all 
parts of the country come, together and dis- 
cuss the various problems in all their aspects. 
The history of one part of the country is 
inextricably united with that of the other 
parts, and we cannot write a satisfactory 
history of one without a knowledge of that 
of the 'others. Take for instance the Maratha 
country. Certainly the early history of the 
country Ijnng between the Narmada and the 
Krishna requires a knowledge of Karnatak 
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Listory. Therefore Maratha historiaus arc per- 
force required to study the history, language 
and literature of the Karnatah. The history 
of the dynasties that ruled over Maha- 
rashtra for about sixteen centuries _ is to 
be traced with the help of Kanarese inscrip- 
tions, copper plates, literature, temples, etc. 
So also is the case with the Karnatak. This 
country’ was ruled over by the Maralhas and 
the Peshwas from the beginning of the 17th 
century, I shall show how we arc likely to 
commit blunders if we do not ELud3' more 
systematicallj- and more scientificall3'. An 
entliusiastic member of the Bharata Itihasa 
Mandala, Poona, had gone to the south for 


expressed in the Bombay Socinl Scr\ke 
Quarterly, 

The most outstanding drawbank 
ing classes in India is their universal “ , V ^ 

and there is at present a paramount n^d Jor 
effort being concentrated Iw 

problem. It is, as a matter 
stumbling block in the wa}' of the ^ 

the working classes and prevents them fr 
reaping the fullest beneht even of such sm^ 
improvements of factory copditions as ha 
taken place in recent years. It has „ 

omplaincd that the various schmes ^ e* 


iuanaaia, i-oona, naa gone lo me soum tor i. ^irovided bv some of the mill-owners at 

much cost are taken advantage of .mainb'ky 


of ShahajUn the village Hodigere. lie inquired 
into its history and gave a detailed account 
of it to the Maratha people. But some serious 
mistakes have crept therein owing to his 
ignorance of the Kanarese language. A member 
of our own societ3', Mr. Rajapurohit, had 
been to the same village for research and found 
out the mistakes that had been committed 
by Mr. Patwardhau in his accounts. Air. 
Patwardhan read a certain word as Kudu- 
rdaya,_ and thinking that the word was the 
Sanskrit Laya created a story of his own 
over that phrase. The word La3’a in Kanarese 
means a stable for horses, which gives an 
opposite colour to the whole story. A 
mistake was quite natural on his part, I 
could fix the boundary in the south-east of 
the old Karnatak country from a reference 
to the Tamil book called Kuruntokai. The 
life of Chaitanya by Mr. Jadunath Sirker 
gave me some new incidents in the life of 
Madhwa. From a Telugu book I could sus- 
pMt that the mothertongue of the great 
Krishnaraja of Vija3'anagar was Kanarese and 
not Telugu as is generally supposed. So 
mutual help wdl go -a good ivay to facili- 

T ‘^prtect our mistakes. If 

, All-India assoaation , is formed ^Yith a 
central library of reference and an information 
Wau att^hed to it and if scholar from 
Afferent parts stud3'' the history of their own 
tracts, mid report their resulte, a maL of 
mateials will be collected from which a svn- 

concentrated too lon°^ii 


that due 




regard 


clerks, jobbers, and other wcll-imid p 
who form the onl3' literate section 
employees, while tlie bulk of the 'vorki 
whom welfare work is a real 
without deriving an3- benefit from the a 
rative measures undertaken by the ^ ‘ 
The bousing conditions of the jAhOA , 
Boinba3- arc at present deplorable a 
scandals of slumdom have attract^ the 
tion of the Local and Imperial ing 

But there is very little prospect of 
this state of things,even though more fa 
for improved aud spacious housmg are p 
vided, unless by the spread of +ijg 

cation the labourers are made to tealM , 
importance of living in clean and well-Yeati 
rooms. It is onl3^ then that they will sc 
danger of over-crowding and will take ^ 
to avoid it. Tt is a weU-Vnown, fact to 
who are closely acquainted wth, th*^- 
working men in Bomba>' that the little ^ 
which the recent rise in wages have 
them to make are in many cases speat , 
drink even at the cost of the most uro , 
needs. But what, it ma3' be asked, 
of an illiterate man who has no idea 
a healthy, and decent way of living means * 

The wwkers, it is said, sadly lack w ^ 

nizatiou. Complaints are often l^^^Afd tua 
workers are dupes to agitators and ' 
pullers "who instigate' labour trounie . 
serve their individual ulterior 
this lack of organization, which may ves 
the , workers playing into the hands A'., 
tors, is a logical outcome of their dh 
Unlike labourers', in AVesteren counta 
are^ hardb' intelligent enough to und 
the force of organized effort., 

■ ' 'ate 


is expected 
of what 
? 

orga- 


any longer. 


In 'England sy-stematic Attempts a 
not he left unheedS made not only to impart to the ^ 
classes elementai'y education bdr 
them facilities to receive sAcondap 
even higher education, “and ^spe McU 
interest them in the problems wi of 

they are vitally, concerned, by jjjflg 
tutorial classes, . settlements, 


Wanted Workers’ Educational 
Associations. 

In .the opinion of Mr. N. M. Joshi, as 
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men’s colleges, .adult .school .unions, and 
branches .of the Workers’ Educational 
Associations.’’ . ' Inf Bombay,' with . which 
the wnteir’s article' direcfly' deals, ' ‘ ‘ 

; In'di-vidii^- attempts.” are.' made • .here .. and 
there by some mill-owners, -who are cohscibus 
of ' their ^ responsibility,' to pro-ride facilities'for 
the education of their o'wn employees, but 
they have proved .quite,,, inadequate, to meet 
thfe'e-rer-increasing detnarid. .,The diily successful 
attempts, .ivprtli mentioning in this' connection 
are thds'e ibade by the' Prarthana Samaj'and 
the, .Social .Service , ^League,. Bombay. 'The 
Prarthana jSamaj, long' ago gave the lead' by 
.opemhgf several’ night schools . in the working- 
class ^quarters and at present conducts seven 
night schools with 107 pupils on the rolls. 
The' Social Service League, which follow-ed 
suit, has,, at present, ’ under its charge 24 night 
schools and 4 half-time day schools with 
more than 1,700 PpP.ds, on the rolls. ^ There 
are- a \ few more' night schools conducted by 
some other institutions, but their ‘. number is 
very small. \ 

meet this gcave. situatiou, there’ is' an 
immediate need ‘for an organization planned on 
the model of the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion' in England.- ■ • . ..'1 

, Impoverishment and Physical , 

--f' Degeneration."';., 

• • In'- an article in the Hindustan Revievr 
Mr. PramathanatH Bose shows that impo- 
verishment is a primary cause of our physi- 
cal- degeneration. Says he : — 

Of 'the 'causes, which have brought _ about 
the' deplorable ■ state of health 'which- is novv, 
noticeahle aU over .India,” Jprob'ably the most 
potent is^the'. impoverishment of the.'iriasS^of 
the people. It has been observed that;' ‘‘fever 
is a euphemism for insufficient food, ’ ’scanty 
clothing, and unfit dwelling..'’ ■'We', venture- yto 
think .that, if. to “insufficient” be added “unsuit- 
.able’l 'th'edictn'ni •vyould hold’; not only in the 
case of; fever, ', but . also in that of ah infinity 
oi^ .other ; ailments. .The clothing ofbur people 
is hot scantier than what it -was hidf a centuiy' 

" . or SQ., ago,.!.The,influence;'of .mdder’n'ciyilizatioh 
has heen, rather .tb'make-itless scanty- though,, 
unfortunately. in the great majority of cases at 
the", expense , of ' food, .‘which, '.-.especially in, a 
climate. like,' oafs;-' is, •a';' far more ' important 
.. factor of health,.'. The', d'wellihgs". of bur'-pebple. 
arc’ much, the satheVas'. they have.' been for- 
centuries, -.except in 'cities-dnd large" ihdiistnal 
and ..commercial' towns' where congestion has 
' led. to the growth of those hotbeds of disease, 
the slums, on.. a most appalling,. scale. . The 
increased' prevalence of disease must, therefore, 

■ .bedscribed mainly” to increased insufficiency bf 


food in any form, or - of . wholesome nouris 
food ,' due to increased, po-yerty. A well-nquris 
body can' resist the attacks of disease ind 
ah.ilpnburish'ed body' cannot. "When we cohsi 
that 'all "blit fi ve or six millions, . of onr pop 
tion'.bas bem impoverished) eith^' .absolu 
or .comparatively, we can easily'- un'derst 
why'disease has been obtaining such -a.fboth 
atUorigthein'.''" ' ' ' ' " — 

As regards .death from malaria, ; 
writes : — . 

At the Imperial Malaria Cp'riference .of 190 
Captain R.' S. Christopher, I. M'. k, sho-W 
that the amount' of mortality .iii any’ town;- 
village was “determined very largely r by .vt 
relative proportion . of well-to-do to partiall 
poverty-stricken dependent, classes.” He say 
“comparing statistics showing the price, of foo 
stuffs and. the'prevaience.of egidemiri.coh^tJon 
indifferent years, we see ‘that oiitof the',’hin 
great epidemic years described -seven,.' ffamel 
those ofl878, 1879, 1890, 18.92, 1897, .190 
and 1908 were_ during times of .high, prices 
A great ' epidemic in 1869, and bhe.in 1870 also 
occurred at a period of specially high prices,” . 

'Hiscussinig the origin of malaria-, Dn- Bentley 
observes: '^wb. mam factors are .edneeraed. 
In the first place the presence ''of an 'agent 
of infection, and’ in .the second:pIace the' 6 crar 7 
rehce of intense economic stress,. short ;of actual 
famine, but leading to privation among, a large] 
or small portion of the population.” 

He quotes other authorities ' to prove'; 
the conn^tiou between msUfficieucy 'of food 
and high death-ratesj ■ufhich, common sense 
leads us to believe in. withput ’any such, 
proof. , j , 

, Comparing the annual death-crates of Bombay 
from lS72 to: 1906, he ;has shown ^ that the 
number, of deaths increases as the, price of food, 
advances. ,In -tlie. sev-enteenth and eighteenth, 
centuries^ mortality in London -was, eight per 
cent, heater in years . of dear corn. , Mri.Charles 
Booth found that, the rates of. mortality in.-,27 
districts of the city of London - were “generally 
in the i order. of , their prbverty/’ ,;Ih“Englanp' 
now,” .observes. Marshall, “waht of food is 
scarcely ever, the cause of death ;.:buf it is. a, ' 
frequent cause of that general weakening -, of ,tha 
systenl which renders it unable to resist diScasc.” 

.7.The following, comparison of the, mate- 
riab conditions' of - India -and; England will' 
be found 'instructive'^' 

-Airthe,evi(icricc-Ave - have goes. toVshbw.; that 
previons to the dose of the eighfeenth century, 
the material condition of India - was, oh the 
whole asgood as,.if.>nbt, better -than', that ql > 
England.-;- Then Indj.-tibccariie gradually, poorer '. 
and poorer as England becahie richer and richer. 
This fact, in oar opinion, mainly accounts for 
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the graaual detenoratioa of the ladumnltjfoujuc 
ana as gradual improitnietuoftheBrUish. With 
improvemcHt of economic condition, the food 
and samtarv pnditipa of Great Britain 
improv’cd, and disease, in consequence, Eccamc 
tes nfc. t\jth dctcrioratioa of economic condi- 
iion, the food and fcaiiitar>' condition of India 
detenoralcd and disease became more rampant. 

Moslem Culture. 

Indkus in general and Indian Musal- 
mans in nariicular will be iatcreslcd in tijc 
paragraphs reproduced below from the 
Collegian 

MaEWAKDI Tllh POUTIC.CL PlIJLOsOt'iti.K 
OF MilSOJ-OTAinA. 

One of the greatest secular achicrcmcnts of 
medieval Islam to which the cves of scholars 
have iKcn directed m r«^-nt years is the Arabic 

A ft-o by Mawardi (972- 

-lOoSg Cluef Justice of Bagdad. This book, 
complete mWnty cnapters. has been transla- 
ted down to the fifth as Acs Rcgks da Poavoir 
Souvernw, by L. Ostrorog, in tv.-o volumes 
(Pans, 1901-1906). The Moslem theory of lib “- 
a’ Introduction. 

I reach by E. Fagnan is entitled Lcs Statwts 
Goavcracmaitaux^ (Pans 1915). The Joamal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society (1901) has an 
English summary of the first three chanters 

MaSdi. *™P°rtant topics dealt 

A PhRSIAX AllTHA-StlAbTRA. 

X most celebrated Moslem name in Artlia- 

to 109^’ Persia from 1003 
to 1092. Premier of Seljuk Sultans Alo Ars- 
^ ^d Malik Ir twen^-n'iae^ 

ttis Persian viner is famous in litereture as 

«i:s’ 

Thu Plato of Islam. 

scholarship is iatcrcst- 

he was, is rented to be «iujrclopaedist as 

of Islamic ^torv mtdlectual 

Plato, may^°g;„^^ Modal~C,ty, based on 
Ayicojfla (Paris 1900t ~ Vaux’s 

of Avicenna, An ’essay on the teacher 

*5. the current number oftbR^r^^^T^PP*^^*! 
^idoiopby (Bombay) - ” P“*aa Jouraa/ of 


Wliat 'Women Demand. 

Hind Multil/i bah c1«?ac wcU to j»rint tbc 
rc.e;olutiona adopted at the csgistb congress 
of ^ the •International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance, Geneva, June Vj2p. The second 
rcsolutiou, in part, and the third run as 
follows : — 

It holds further that the free and full telf* 
ciprct-siop in govcnimoit of men end v> omen 
IS essential to ihe highest dcvc!ox>fflfcat of 
humanity. 

The Congress calls upon all tiie womcti of the 
world to use their power to preventfuture wart, 
and to educate the children to a greater and 
truer understanding of all the Ticopics of ihe 
world. 

The object of the Alliance was thus 
amended. 

The object of this .\UIance shall be to ssonxe 
the enfranchisement of women of all nations by 
the promotion of Woman Suffrage, and such 

other reforms ns arc necessary of CbtablishinS ?. 

r^l equality of liberties, status, and opportuni- 
ties between men and women. 

The i)rogrammc of women’s rights 
adopted at the congress is quoted belotv. 

Political Rights. 

1. Tliat the suflragc be granted to women, 
and their equal status with men upon kgisla* 
tive and administrative bodies, bothuadonsl 
and international, be recognised. 

Personal Rights. 

2. That women, equally with men, should 
have the protection of the law against slavery 
such as still exists in some parts ofEastem 
Europe, Asia and Africa. 

3. That a married woman should have ^2 
same right to retain or change her nationality 
as a man. 

i 

Domestic Rights. 

4. That on marriage a woman should h^ve 
full personal and civil rights, induding the tdght 
to the use and disposal of her own earnings ana 

property, and that she should not be under the 

tutelegc of her husband. 

5. That the married mother should have tne 
same rights over her children as the father. 

6. That the children of widows, if left with- 

out provision, should have the right to maifltem 
ance by the State, sudi maintenance to ^ 
paid to the mother as guardian. , j 

' I. That research for the father of a 
bom out of wedlock should be authorised ; tn 
such a child should have the same-right to 
teaance and education from the fa-ther during ^ 
period of, dependency as a legitimate ^“U , 
and that an unmarried mother, during J- 
penod that she is incapacitated, should also 
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hare the right of being maintained by the 
father other child. 

Educational and Economic Rights. 

8. That all_ opportunities of education, 
general, professional and technical, should be 
open to both sexes. 

9. That women should have the same oppor- 
tunity as men for training and for entering 
industries, professions, civil service and all 
administrative and judicial functions. 

10. That women should receive the same 
pay as men for the same work. 

11. That the right to work of both mar- 
ried and unmarried women be recognised ; 
that no special regulations for women’s work, 
different from regulations for men, should be 
imposed contrary to the wishes of the women 
themselves ; that laws relative to women as 
mothers should be so framed as not to handi- 
cap them in their economic position, and that 
all future labour's, regulations should tend 
towards equality of men and women. 

Motal Rights. 

12. That a higher moral standard, equal 
for men and women, should be recognised ; 
that the traffic in women should be suppressed ; 
the regulation of vice and all laws and practices 
differentiating against women, or any class of 
women, in this matter be abolished. 

In order to combat prostitution and 
venereal disease ‘the congress passed two 
resolutions, which arc printed below : 

1. This International Congress of Women, 
being deeply concerned with the protection of 
the race, urges that a vigorous campaign be 
undertaken against venereal disease by all means 
compatible with freedom and justice. 

This Congress affirms its belief that 

(a) A high moral standard equal; for men 
and women should be recognised. 

{by That laws J which strike at women 
without touching men are ineffective 
and unjust. 

(c) That the regulation of prostitution in 
any form should be abolished. 


(d) That education in sexual matters sho 

be extended. 

(e) That numerous centers for the free tre 

ment of venereal disease should 
estabh'shed. 

2. This Congress notes the resolution 
the League of Nations on the question of t 
traffic in women and children. Since the reg 
lation of prostitution is an important con 
biiting cause of the continuance of this tra 
in women, this Congress declares for its abol 
tion, both nationally and internationally. I 
therefore Urges the League of Nations tO adOp 
the following policy 

(a) To recommend to its constituent state 

the abolition of the state regulatio 
of prostitution. 

(b) To grant mandates for the administra- 

tion of undeveloped countries, subject 
to the condition that within the manda-i 
tory territory there shall be no regula- 
tion, se^egation, or official tolera-f 
tion, of prostitution. 


Tie Social Evil, 

Mrs. R.M. Gray informs the reader in 
JSind Mabila that “scientific opinion con- 
fesses to a mature and deliberate hopeful- 
ness” in the fight against the social evil. 
She holds that the grounds of hope are. to 
be found in the 

! (1) Publicity which the question is receiving 
and the consequent (2) public indignatibn, now 
that people are beginning to realise the facts. 
(3) The emancipation of women has entirely 
altered the position. The passivity of women 
has been destroyed. European opinion is stea- 
dily maturing towards an attitude of equal 
condemnation for both participants. (4>) Medi- 
cal opinion has also made enormous strides, 
and no longer declarys that the degradation of 
one sex is justifiable in order to preserve the 
health of the other. The preposterous doctrine 
that a_ woman’s soul is of less account than a 
man's body is obsolescent. 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Asians to Present an 
United Front. 

The October number "of the Asian Re- 
view, which, by the way, contains about 


two dozen articles and other items relating 
to India, says 

The meeting of the League of Nations is going to 
take place shortly in Geneva. Here is another chance 
for the v,hite man to demonstrate his good faith and to 
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prove that his tstteracces about hunianity and juitice 
v.-ere not laade vnth the tongue in his cheek. Asia has 
been reborn. She has been deln'pnotised. She has 
a^vEkenedto a sense o: her rights and duties. Her 
onu-ard progress is affiured. Is it worthv;h 3 e for the 
T.hitenian to evoke a feeling of ressntnient, if not 
vengeance, in her mind ? Can h.e gain anj-thing b^- 
antagonising the majority- of human beings ? The 
manner of the soluton of this question T.ill have a far- 
reaching bearing on future Iv.-orld politics. It v>ill de- 
cide v-hether humacil3- or brute force v.ill be the deter- 
mining factor in future. 

Apart from the quKtion of the change in the angle 
of vision of the white man, as proclaimed by him now 
and then, what is of paramount importance for the 
coloured people if they wish to get this rankling in- 
justice removed once and for all is to present an united 
front. There may be differences of opinion amongst 
Aem on manj- subjects, but they have a community of 
interests so as {he racial equality propasal is con- 
cerned. God helps those who help themselves. Unless 
the coloured people unite in their demand and exert 
tiusr utmost for the abolition of the fallacious doctrine 
of the sup^ority of the white races, thej’ are not likely 
to meet v.ith succ^s. We therefore c^ upon all our 
coloured brothers — Asiarts and .Africans — to make it a 
common cat^ a-nd press it ' on the attention of the 
white man till their eaorts are crowned-with success. 


Thus is made up an empire of 1 5 , 417*752 and 

about 500,000,000 souls. In three- conticeats,~Nofth 
America. Afnca, and Australia the empire is tfe 
largest landed proprietor ; in the fourth, Asia; t^ 
3.073.970 square miles represent nearly twice tne 
extent of imperial Rome i , . . - 

Of her 500,000,000 souls, about 65,000,000 are _ s^- 
governing citizens : the rest, subjects. ^ .... 


“Tliellew British Empire.” 

JndsoD. C. 'Welliver in the Century 

Magazine : — 

There has never been under single swaj- so great 
a part of the earth as is now British. Before the 
World War the empire was credit«I with 13,153,712 
SG'uaie miles, distributed thus : 

Square 

MUes 

In Europe 121^12 

In.^aa 2.’S7,55o - 

In Atrrca 3,618,245 

In North .America 3,893,020 

- In C«tral America ' '' 8,600 

In the West Indies 12^300 

In South America 97,800 

In Australasia • " 3,214,685 - 


To the foregoing may now be 
acquired in the late war and later peace 
cf Congress states them thus : 


^ 1S,»S3.7J2' 
-dded the areas 
The Library 


India and the League of Nations. 
Miss Hilda M. Howsin, associate editor 
of the Venturer, has an article in it oc 
India and the League of Nations, in course 
of which she observes : ' . 


of L ..........o, w... ^ — * r D-rfa*" 

Councils of the League by nominees _o£ tc-crir.-- 
Government, as long as she is a 
free nation, so long is her position not 

but a menace to the integriU' of the Leagne 7!“.? 
she is merely a convenient . pawn in h^ - 
England and a means of doubling the Bntish \o. ^ 

is significant that no other subject 
elected a member of the League. It is 
very’ consfftution’ of such a League that its 
must be free to discuss and vote as th^ 
and judgment dictate. Neither ^ves nor ,, „ 
are logically eligible, and 'their presence ts 
anomaly and a serious hindrance to 
dev'elopment of the League and its 
England herself has no moral right to 
long as she retains despotic rule over India. 
moral invalidity and precariousness of her 
exposed in the House 'of Commons at 
debate fay General Surtees who, spe^ng in 
General .Dj'er, explained the necessity for 
ness” because “if a plebiscite were taken m 
to-day the withdrawal of the British from India 
be decided by an overwhdming majority." . 

“Independence” for Egypt* 

The Venturer contains an 
.-with. Saad Pasha Zaghlul, the great 
tian patriot. One of the questions^ put „ 
him was : “Suppose the negotiations 


German colcsies and depen- 
dencies in Africa, the 
Padfic, and the South 


Area so 
^^i 3 es' 


Popula- 

tion 


Palssime, tcducicg Sanjak 
cf Jerusalem and Vilavet 
cf Lebanca 
Mesopotamia ' 
tebm fHedjaz and Yemeni 
Persia 


xvithin the Empire ?” Thereupon, ^ 

Saad Pasha Zaghlui’s whole b^y ^became 
implacable, his voice stem and passjonate s . ; 

“Egypt never recognixed the Bntish 
1,027,620 11,897,092 tm international sanction was ever giveu 1° 

sive generations of British 


7.792 

143.250 

107.3*0 

628.000 

350.000 


541.600 

2fiCOjOOO 

i,c6o/>oo 

9,500,000 

I2,569poo 


it: scenes- 

- - 

arui Salisbury -down wards have formally {a 

tide over ah avikwald eme^^-cy. ^ N° of 


2 , 264 AfO 37.567,269 


^ best apofogking for it as a 

tide over an awkward emergency. No Eel?* 

than ycur I-Cing guaranteed the , "Wc 

when the war should be victcriousH' sr.d 

dependency cf the 


were never a 
we shall never acesp 
cephemious status within it, 
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much independence ns Belsjium and Poland Wc do 
not ask for new territory, but wc claim absolute and 
undivided authority over our own." 

A Frencli Law to Aid Artists. 

According to the Living- Ags, 

Mercork nn Prakct: calls attention to a 
new law promulgated in the 0/Scial Onzettc of 
May 22, ^ving painters, sculptors, and artists 
of every class and their heirs permanent rights 
in their works of art for fifty years from the 
artist’s death. This means that whetv an .artist 
sells a picture he does not, and indeed cannot, 
dispose of any future increment in the value of 
the picture which occurs during his life time and 
the following half century. In cases of all future 
sales he or his legal representatives has a right 
to a percentage of the new price. The tariff is as 
follows ; 

per cent. 


On sales of Fr. 1,000 to Fr. 10,000 10 

On sales of Fr. 10,000 to Fr. 20,000 15 

On sales of Fr. 20,000 to Fr. 50,000 20 

On sales of Fr. 50,000 and upwards 30 


Had this law been in force when Millet was 
alive, the huge price commanded by' such a 
painting as the ‘Angclus,’ which never beuefitted 
that impecunious artist, would at least have 
been a source of profit for his heirs. 


The Hegemony of the Pacific. 

Neite Zutcher Zeitvag, a Sw’iss Liberal 
Republican Daily, contains an article on 
the hegemony of the Pacific. Japan would 
seem to claim it. The strongest foothold 
which the Japanese have acquired in 
the Pacific lies in the Hawaiian Islands, 
where they form abodt half of the popula- 
tion. But the passage which has a special 
interest fpr us relates to India. 

Meantime, let us remember that tlie Indian 
question is closely tied up with the Pacific ques- 
tion. Natives of India reside in the Pacific terri- 
tories. They are especially numerous in the Fiji 
islands, whither they have been imported to 
labor on the sugar plantations. They multiply 
rapidly and good observers say^ that within 
twenty years they will outnumber' the natives 
in the latter archipelago, converting into an out- 
post oftheir own country. Were a war to break 
out these Indians would naturally sympathize 
with a Japanese, Most people already know 
that the Indian nationalist movement has excel- 
lent connections in the Land of the Rising Sun. 
In case of a serious conflict this fact may have 
far reaching consequences, and is likely to prove 
a much greater danger than the passing Bolshe- 
vist infection, which may run its course in a 


feW years. The well-known Indian poet 
philosopher, Rabindranath Tagore, perso 
visited Japan during thewar and probably 
a recognizance of the country. He could be 
ffered no aid officially, and rehirned from 
conntiy', as he did from America, consider 
disillusioned. But the mere fact of his visi 
significant. Tagore believes, as one of the In 
nationalist leaders, that Japan has a gr 
mission in the East. He says in his work en 
ccl ‘Nationalism’ that Japan, as the first Ori 
tal power which has broken the barriers Eur 
has opposed to the progress of eastern natio 
has become a beacon of hope for all the peo 
of .Isia, to which they look for their salvati 


Eailway Electrification. 

The Living Age gives imformation r 
gnrding several important projects whic 
have been added to the movement to elec 
trify the steam railways of the world. 

France proposes to operate three grea 
railway systems by water power, derclopin 
480,000 horse power for this purpose. This 
will afford a large surplus for rndustrial and 
other objects. It is estimated that the scheme 
will result in a large saving, and will possess 
the further advantages of .absence of smoke, 
practically inexhaustible motive power, diid 
relieving a whole industrial population of an 
ituderground existence. 

Meantime the .Austrian government has 
submitted to the National .Assembly abill for the 
electrification of all the steam railways of that 
country, a movement which will go far toward 
freeing the nation from its present dependence 
upon its neighbors for coal. The first construc- 
bem period extends to June 30, 1925, when it 
is hoped to have completed the electrifiCariou 
of the lines between Vienna and the Swiss 
frontier. ' 

Sweden proposes to electrify the Gothenburg 
and Stockholm railway. Chile, follow ing the 
example of other European countries and Japan’, 
is preparing to operate a section of the state 
railways with electricity, The government 
proposes to float a loan of £32,000,000, partly 
abroad and partly in the country, for this 
purpose*. It is expected that this improvement 
W'iil reduce railway operating expenses by 
£3,000,000 or £4,000,000 annually. 


SnaRe-breeding in India-! 

‘ The following passage occurs, in an 
article about Indian snakes bt' Major G. 
Burrard in Land and Water : — 

The mortality among natues from sn.ike-bite' is 
terrific Europeans and the more wealthy Indians arc 
protected by boots, and so the deaths are almost 
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entirdy among the poorer classes. E\'er}' effort has 
been m^e to combat this great danger, but the natives 
are their own worst enemies. When the government 
started offMing a reward for every cobra killed, num- 
at once started breeding them, thinking 
that this was bound to become an e.xceedingly lucrative 
emplojment on which a minimum of labour need be 

^“ch people? Un- 
doubtedly, snakes form a verj' convenient excuse in the 
^e of many murders. In a country where snakes 
abound and inquests are unkown, this is inevitable, and 
“""-anted mother-in-law or 
Se-bitd.'‘“'' through a cmenient 

IVe never heard before that our country- 
men had tahen to breeding snakes. Do 

any of our readers know anything of this 
industry ? . a - 


A New Thing in Japan. 

A so says the Livino 

Age, the halls of the Lower House of the 
Japanese Diet were filled with feminine 

the right to attend 
f The occasion was 

t^ mtroducbon of a bill granting tbi* 
permission. The member of tbe dirt whc 
mtroduced it said 

pohce regulations whirfi Article 5 of thi 

attending political' meetiniT- ^ women iron 

agitating, f^r uni\ers^mfre suffii^r^K' "*■' 

aviliied countries of the wo-Id nianj 

for the suffrap-e areagitatini 

there are DieLmemberi 

universal rSle ‘'t ever 

thought. The war haft, treated as a dangeroui 
the political and social ^ complete change ii 

due to the fact "T^n- Tliis I 

Ubor of the tuitioVthen \lSrfhPv% 

important producing factor. ' ha\e become ai 

American Cruelty In Haitt 

rule. Tbe Kew tinder Americai 

writes: of New Yorl 

deaths of two hSdfid "a.nd results in thi 

Ainer!ca.n so!d.er killed natwes for eser 

■ts own figures. It h im*4«fhW “'{f bl 

^sertpanc-y between the two «^suai- - that th, 

casualvy l,sts is accountej 


for wholly by ,the_ superior marksmanship of the 
Marines. "Indiscriminate killing’! and “illegal e,\ecn-, 
tions” undoubtedly helped swell the total of 3,250 
bandits slain. There is more that the figures do not 
tell : how many’ uncounted bandits crawled off to die 
in the wilderness ; how many, tried or untried, were 
shot ^ captives ; how’ ipany were killed escaping from 
illegal forced labor on the military’ roads.' 

A complete invKtigation to unveil the full extent of 
me ^vagery in Haiti must be made at once. Secretary 
Daniels has already started an investigation of his 
own, by a board of naval and military men. This 
IS investigation by the executive power of itself, and 
IS far from what the situation requires 

The fact of American cruelty in Haiti is estab- 
lished ; fts extent, which remains to be determined, 

IS comparative!}' unimportant if we accept our 
military occupation of Haiti, we must be prepared 
to accept military atrocities with it. When an alien 
people are ruled by force, force and savagery are 
unavoidable. Rule over “inferior" peoples for their 
good corrupts the “superior’’ peoples. Amritsar and 
Galbriggan are earlier examples of this. The real 
guilt is on a government whose policy makes such 
barbarities unavoidable The United States “inter- 
vened" in Haiti to restore order, both political and 
financial, and also, in accordance with the Monroe 
Doctrine, to prevent such restoratfon from being 
accomplished by some other Power. The intervention 
blossomed into over five years of military occupation 
and dictation, as well as complete humiliation on the 
part of Haiti. It is this seizure of a pitifully wealt 
neighbor, and imposition upon 'her of a government 
and a foreign soldiery’ that constitutes the real crime, 
and since it is committed by an administration that 
in the past seldom refrained from pious sentiments 
about the rights of small nations, it has added flav’or of 
hy’pocrisy’. \Vhat protection liav’e wve .against a re- 
^lition of this ? W'hen we participate in some future 
'League of Nations we should not only insist on a 
scrupulous ^d acliv’c supervision ov er mandated areas 
but voluntarily subject our insular possessions and re* 
ceiverships to such a League. 


What Does India Want ? 

Rev. John Pierpont, a iiighlj honored 
New England clergyman, philanthropist 
and poet of tw’o generations ago, Jias an- 
swered exactly. In her struggle to attain 
once more the place of honor and influence 
among the nations, which once she held, 
India wants ; 

“A weapon that comes down as still 
As snowflakes fall upon xhe sod. 

But excites a freeman's will 

As lightning does the will of God ; 

And from its force nor doors nor locks 
Can shield vou— ’t/s tbe ballot-box,” 

, —YouBS India. 


The Service of Silent Living. 

Swami Paramananda has contributed 
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a beautiful article on the service of silent 
living to the Message of the East. Its 
tenour can be judged from its introductory 
paragraph. 

The definite sign of a spiritually-minded person 
is his silent, tolerant attitude. Bees, until they have 
found the flower and tested the honey, make a loud, 
buzzing noise ; but the moment they taste the honey, 
they become absorbed and cease to make any sound. 
So is it with human beings. Before we find the 
Truth, we argue and dispute and challenge others 
who differ from us but when we come in contact 
with something deeper, we grow silent and do not 
try to force it on other minds. We try to live it in 
our own life ; and as we live it in our own fife, inevitably 
it reaches other lives. 


Is Poetry Important ? 

Muasey*s Magazine asks "Is poetry im- 
portant ?” and answers, “even in this 
materialistic age there can be only one 
answer” ; and that answer is : — 

Poetry very surely is important, lias always been 
important, and bids fair to continue important. 

Of course, the importance of poetry varies greatly 
in degree and in kind. Great poetry cannot always be 
had — that is, the work of living poets— nor is it always 
desired. We are not always in the mood for it. As 
Lamb said, "in the five or six impatient minutes, before 
the dinner is quite ready, who would tliink of taking up 
the ‘Faerie Queene' for a stop-gap ?” Yet, all the, 
same, a great line or two remembered in a crowded 
street-car may have a very tranquilizing effect on the 
nerves — a line or two such as these from Words\\otth, 
for example ; 

The world is too inuch with us ; late and soon 
Getting and spending we lay waste our powers. 

If We chance to recall Shakespeare’s "Under the 
Greenwood Tree" amid the rush of city life, leafy 
glimpses of another world make us magically forget 
our surroundings. The lover of poetry has afways" at 
his command such , visions as can'inake him less for- 
lorn. 

The portability of verse is one of the great advan- 
tages ‘ it has over prose. It is so easy to carry in 
the memory. A fine passage of prose has to be con- 
sciously got by heart, and even then soon becomes 
vague and difficult to recall ; but poetry insists on be- 
ing remembered, and comes dancing into the' mind as 
lightly as a tune. Of course, it is the music in it which 
gives it this buoyant life, and floats its deeper mean- 
'"SS‘ .... 

That in the vast majority of cases a thing can be 
said mote forciblj’, more lastingly, and more cconomic- 
' ally, ill poetry than in prose. 

Verse has a way of condensing our thoughts and 
feelings into epigramatic phrases— of which Pope, in 
his day, and Kipling, in ours, are proved masters — or 
irtto mysteriously moving lines, "jewels five words 
long," that poignantly suggest what prose would take 
whole scntcnces_ merely to say t haunting us with 
natural and spiritual beauty, "thoughts bejond the 


reaches of our souls, ’ that seem to come independ 
of, ‘ and "too deep for,” words. The very mete 
verse hold a secret of conveying wood as well as m 
ing, subtly spreading about them the atmosphere o 
thii^ expressed. , 

Then mere riming — whatever the free-versiflers 
say — has a charm of its own, the charm of harmon 
patterns and lightly dancing feet. It is a special p 
sure to see the rimes falling so pat in their pla 
words and meaning, so to say, treading a meas 
together. And the amusing qualities of clever rimi 
the point given to a humorous idea by the mere wit 
the meter, has been proved over and over again by 
peculiar pleasure we get from comic and nonsensi 
verse, such preposterous masterpieces, for example, 
"The Ahkoond of Swat.” 


German Chemical Industry Prospering'. 

German industry in general may be i 
a bad way, but certain figures publishe 
in Drug and Chemical Markets indicat 
that the German chemical companies ar 
doing very well from a financial view-point 
The Chemical Foundation finds thes 
returns interesting enough to quote in it 
Bulletin : 

Badische Anilin und Sodafabrik made anc 
profit of twenty-seven million marks as com 
pared with 10.85 millions in 1918. A dividend 
of 18 per cent, has been declared (13 per cent, 
in 1918). 

Farbenfabriken vorm, Friedrich Bayer & 
Co., at Leverkusen, earned 20.1 million marks 
against 13.1 millions in the previous year and 
distributed IS per cent. (13 ;per cent, in 1918). 

Chemische Fabrik J. D. Riedel, Berlin, distri- 
buted 16 per cent, plus a bonus of 10 per cent, 
as compared with a total dividend of 16 per 
cent, in the former year. ' _ ' < > 

Chemische Fabrikcn vorm. Weiler-ter-Meer 
made profits of 2.58 millions (l.lo millions’ in 
1018) and declared a dividend of 12 per cent, 
as Compared with 10 per cent, in 1918. 

Chemische Fabrik attf Akticn, vorm. E, Schc- 
ring, Berlin, issued a statement which reveals 
that production had been seriously hampered 
during the past year by lack of fuel and raw 
materials. A slight improvement has latterly 
taken place and the outlook is declared to ‘ be 
more hopeful. A dividend of IS percent, on 
common and •IVs per cent, on preferred stock has 
been distributed, _ , 

Farbwerke vorm. Aleister, Lucius & Bruen- 
ing at Hocchst am Main- have increased their 
profits from IkOO million marks to 2-1.2 , 
millions and declared a dividend of 1-1- per cent. 
(12 per cent, in 1918 ). 

Akticngcsellschaft_ fur Anilinfabrikation Ber- 
lin, distributed a dividend of 18 per cent, 
against 13 per cent, in 1918. 

Kallc&'Co., Akticn Gcsellsehaft, at Biebrich, 
hafe also done good bifsincss. Most of the stocks 
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are in posbession of the Farbwerke vor. Meisler 
Ludiis & Bruening at Hoechst. Dividend 11 
per eent. as compared with? percent, in the 
former year. 

Chemische Fabrik Griesheim Electrok at 
Frankfort have almost doubled their eaniings, 
the return showing a profit of S.-l millionmarks. 
A dividend of 12 per cent, has been declared 
(7 per cent, in 191S). 

Aktien Gesellschaft fur Chemische Industrie, at 
Gelsenkirchen, distributed a dividend of 25 per 
cent, against 16 per cent, in 191S. 


it, especially the fauces and the larynx. 1 he hair 
of the mustache absorbs the miasma and moisture ot 
fogs i the beard takes heat from the warm brfa‘h 
the mouth as it leaves the chest, and supplies it to the 

cold air taken in.... _ . - 

“If a man ^^,ould have increased immunity trom 
toothache, relaxed uvula, coughs, colds, inflammation, 
desquamation, and all the rheums, let him 
beard. It helps to avoid the irritating effects ot the 
sun's rays, tending to protect from freckles.’ _ 

"The beard also helps to protect the skin from 
' tVtrk mflin. if not tue 


Shall We Stop Shaving. 

Dr. Arthur Macdonald of Washington 
writes in The Medical World of Philadel- 
phia to discuss the fashion of shaving. 
Says he : — 

“You might as well shave the fur off the squirrel 
and cut the feathers from a bird as to shave the hairs 
from the face. To-day the most civilized peoples who 
inhabit the temperate zone, the most favored by nature, 
have the richest growth of hair upon the face....’’ 

' He meets objections. 

"At the present time the habit of shaving, especi- 
ally in our country, appears to be at its maximum in 
history It b a form of egomania, the results of which 
may culminate in death before death is normally due.... 

"It is objected that the beard and mustache are 
uncleanly- affairs. But it goes without saying that 
they should be kept scrupulously clean. People's feet 
are sometimes dirty, but that is no reason for cutting 
them off. It is claimed that hairs on the face make 
one feel uncomfortable. This may be the case with some, 
but it may be due to the fact that by continuous sha- 
ving the hairs have become coarse and stiff ; it may 
also result from carelessness in caring for the beard 
including undeanliness. A soft, silky beard is not only 
not uncomfortable, but, if properly kept, b a thing of 


beauty. 

“But how about women ? As 
more fat beneath the skin than 
in the neck and face....It is a proteemr olTheTummi^ 

bloS^vS’ ‘he great 


a tide, women have 
men have, especially 


the main 

The larynx and Uachea m women 
appear to be deeper-seated than in men. Yet notwith- 
standing such safeguards, women are said to 
more facial neuralgia than men.... 


hav 


He notes two facts of experience. 



diseases, jspecially pneumonia, which often ends .m 

‘^“"In" changeable climates the beard b useful as an 
equalizer of heat and cold. Shaving appears to 
render persons more susceptible to violent change of 

ternperamre, and consequently more liable to d^easc. 

In cold localities the beard is an important 
The injurious effect of removing this 
even in midsummer, is shown m huski 
hoarseness of the voice. Medical men have recom- 
mended that public speakers, vvho have a ten Joi^y 
to relaxed uvula or d^gyman's sore throat, let me 

beard grow under the chin.... . 

"Too little attention is given to early 

the upper air-passages The air entwing the - 

during an hour contains about fourteen hundreef ^ 

nisms of various kinds the large outode 

mustache and beard, which at the very htst wuld P 
much of the dust and organisms, are omitted in X 
cases. .. .Here the mustache can be r.,. 

even the beard, which can stop some of the dust " 
coming up to the nose, aiding the 
being a double protection from dust, which if ' 
to pass can facilitate the 

pneumonia.... Beard and mustache tend to l^en co d 
and thus further protect from greater dangers.^ 

The Literary Digest thus summarises the 

result of an experiment. 

A preliminary study of the bemd dted by Dr. 
^ i nn fiftv-thrcc stron^i 


of 


"Among bearded railroad men who are often ex- 
posed to the elements, it has been found that pulmo- 
nary and respiratory affections are comparatively rare. 
It IS said that the sappers and miners of the French 
army, wlio are remarkable for the size and 
, their bearcb, enjoy 
affections. 


beauty 

a special immunity from bronchial 


Then follow some of his arguments. 

"lust as the hair protects the head, so does the 
b^td the face The mustache is nature's respirator, 
whiot the Imir covering the jaws and throat gives 
v^imth and protecl'on to the ddicate structures imder 


Macdonald has been made on fifty-tfeee 
healthy men from twenty-five to forty-hve jears 
age, vv’ho shaved the face after having previously worn 
tlTefuU beard. -At first, all of them e-xperien^d an 
pleasant sensations of cold, and only fourt^n of 
became speedily accustomed to the change, 
others suffered with affections of the teeth and ] > 

rheumatism of the gums, enlargement of the 
maxillary glands, and rapid increase of cavities 
previously affected teeth. 

The Doctor does not forget to note the 
aesthetic advantages of a beard. 

"The beard may be grown to hide facial defects, to 
cov er up an uneven face and make it look more 
metricru ; in short, to improve tlie personal 
Symmetry, the often ignored, is the basb of estne • 
The beard may hide homdy and coarse features, 
cover up wrinkles, scars, warts, and other abnor 
formations. Where the face is thin or sunken, 
beard may be left heavier ; where the face is 
can be closely trimmed. The mustache 
conceal an ill-sliaped mouth, bad teeth, thick, 
bps, and hide the defects of some ppculiarly snap- 
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noses ; for instance it can sliade off A long nose. 
Briefly, the beard and mustache can very often im.- 
prove the looks as weil as suit the fancy by the many 
Styles in, which they may be cut " . .. 


\ Paper, the Textile of the Future. 

According to ' an" article in Chambers's 
Joarnal by. Frederick A. Talbot, paper is 
the textile of the future. What faljrics' can 
be-' prepared from paper? An incomplete 
list can- be . prepared from the following 
passages : - ' 

Sand-bags, yarn for the manufacture of explosives, 
containers, camouflage material, twines, cords, and 
ropes have been contrived therefrom. The diversion 
of jute to more vital duties resulted in paper being used 
for the fabrication of bags and s-acks for grain, pota- 
toes. flour, seed, and fertilisers. 

It provides e.vccllent material for boot laces, braid- 
ing, webbing, .and bolting, being not only stronger 
than the ordinary materials therefor, but having the 
additional advantage of being fireproof and waterproof, 
so that it will neither contract with damp nor stretch 
with dryness. It is .a first class insulator, and so is 
being employed for insulating fle.xibic electric wire, the 
wire being threaded through the outer paper c.asing or 
armour. It makes a capital stair-c.arpet, being more 
durable and substantial than jute for this purpose, 
while any desired pattern and colouring can be ob- 
tained in the wcaw'ng. ft not only offers a good upper 
for tennis and other shoes where canstas or jute is 
ordinarily employed, but can be used for soling pur- 
poses, as .a leather substitute, with every success, jts ■ 
ability to pass tlirough a printing process after being 
woven renders it an excellent art fabric for covering 
walls and for other domestic purposes^ Dressed with a 
varnish .and given an outer surface, it can satisfactorily 
take the place of rattan cane, and be employed in 
place of popularly accepted substitutes for costly lea- 
thers in upholstery and binding. It also assists in the 
manufacture of trunks and bags. 

But its, domcstic,appIic,attons are by , no means li- , 
mitctl to the decoration of walls -and the upholstery of 
furniture. At the moment it is being axploited for 
the production of .art carpets', and in this respect holds 
out m.any inducements. Wear .and le.ar ate appreciably 
less th.an in the case of woollen c.arpcls.‘ A paper 
carpet is not only far more riur.able, but is every rvnit 
.as warm and it is more hygienic, in.asmuch as the 
covering may be w.whcd. While the p.apcr fabric tn.ay 
be rn.ade as ticaible .and pliable as desired; it can also 
btt presented in a hard, vilkl form .and of .any desired 
th'cUnass. CortscgtJenlly if will dc'-'ctop- into a serious ' 
coiapetit'ir for household favour as an alterna'har to 
ImohiV.OT and other floorcloths. 1 lore, apart from equal 
wearing qualities, it wiK be able to oifer serious com- 
I'clUiith to the attrcic of this ch-aracter contrisyd from 
o’jk and other materials not emitting Hn^ccil dd, wlvch 
ht •mme time to C'tmc must csmm.anti a high price. 

What will my lady «v to delicate I’ce curtains 
rT'_^'4ht front imper, carrjnng all the fragilis-loohia!' 
tr.a 'jry of the o''tion arfclc," to grate the windows at 
her hcT-j Vet it is perfecily fcatiblc. Or Jicw .alxmt 


the snowy-white tablecloth and its lustrous fi 
Paper can fulfil the purpose as well as demask lin 
It is quite feasible to produce tweed suiting 
costume in paper, and in such .a manner as to 
ready detection ; but the paper . suit or dress, 
having good wearing qualities, would probably r 
its composition within a short time ; creasing w 
assert itself in a somewhat aggressive manner. ■ 
brilliant mind may overcome this objection, in 'as' 
as .at the moment research and experiment conce 
the possible applications of paper to.xtiles to we. 
app.arel constitute one of tnc most fruitful fiel 
endeavour. ' ‘ ■ 

Paper yarn possesses one other 'distinct 'virtue 
c.an be blended with hemp, jufe, and cotton i 
weaving of cloth, either in the warp or the weft, 
this proportion can be varied within wide limits. 


“A Great Adventure in Education,” 

‘A Great Adventure in Education’ i 
term used to describe the Summer Sch 
at Balliol College, Oxford. Most of 
students arc manual workers betw 
35 and 50 years of age, chiefly from witt 
classes of the Workers’ Educational As 
ciation. The London Daily Chronicle s^ 
of this enterprise : — 

Several of the tutors ore 'sweet girl graduates,’ , 
it is interesting to see them sitting in the shad 
B.alliol trees, expounding economic theory, or rcvc.a! 
the beauties of liter.ature to men old enough to 
their fathers. -It is a great thing that the c.ager dc 
for knowledge among the adult population should 
satisfied by the winter luioci.i! classes ; in a sense i 
.an even finer thing that when the students of lit 
‘go down,’ their places should bo taken by men s 
come from mines, mills, and workshops — [rorti narr 
ing, ugly, and depressing conditions of many kind 
to .associate with each other and with cultured n 
and women in the magic atmosphere. 


The Hopes of Science* 

Ninety per cent of tlie industrial pr 
blcmS of society nrc soluble by a cheap an 
abundant source of energy. At preset 
this is found by burning fuel— coal or o 
and from water power. The Spcciai 
says ; 

Wc know cow th.at a practicany mjxh.auvt-l 
sflurcc of energy is to be found in tbs r.apid mot- 
of the electrons which, like <a mintaruresoUf sjde 
constitute the .atoata cf .all .bodies, ft t’las been ca' 
latcd th.tt the intr.a-atoiu'c cnorgy wh-Vh 1 

liberated fro.m a pound of cml, if naj cijuid fln 
.any way of ‘.etting it fast, and hsrnfii‘:,"g .’t to 
irotof, .Ttoald da ;w mttsh werk At the bernm.j 
cuts hundred and fiftj* tans of eoal 

The f«ii probfiKT! !■» la ihic-.vfr •“ere klrA . 
nlnm-c detanator which wdJ ttati the *;Wtrc-^i cf 
ehuan and tcrfeivS ssbitaacs? K’/cs w-e-od, ct 
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giTbg_ c-.t tKs snternd eaargj- at s-:ich sa tsrdaly 
rate we cac ctLize it to drH e ottr niachiaEr^’. 
Tr _2 adiiavtscrat ci £t:ck a disoovety ts psriaps tae 
siroagest and most assured hope -ahich post-aar 
seissce has to oSs to a v.-aitkg and over-bnrdened 
It may he, aftsr an, tnat the pTcblom is in- 
asaj3.e : bat tns best asthaijlias seen; to hold that it 
rrnght bs sclved vitfca a sexy fern jeais, if mtn do-.'otod 
toils study a tUhs c£ the i-.geaally and rncne>- 
»;»_cn «.ere lavtshsd in the last five years on lh«» 
simpler xirchlem cf vihoiesale destrcction. 

Regardicg tEs problems of bransport, 
sapplv aad sanitation tbe hopes of science 
are xmming very Mgb. 


Swiai^ ,sp,,^£d to these matters nas a reasonable 
no'ps.ci^ ^:^.g vast impiovanenls vdthin the next 
gtrisrcsiion SiKlric-dKven paisanger expresses nrn- 
n;!:gEt_ty£>n:,.to a minute ; goods trahis on spedai 
vuto pr<^ arrangements for loading -c-hich 
. t.*e compan-es to pay dhddends again 
v.m^ recuemg them rates : a network of glasf or 
ca-.^ng tr^ vhole of Europe 
^ serv;^ c: nve-ton Ismes and fast cars : 

grea*. Ls^cs axe indspen^^n*’ cf 

nt ^ ^2X5 «Tikh^*7J diarf 

Ol3..*p-^c cr the ^iat:Ie^a^la : abo^e a^l th« 
dev-aopment ot aircraft for peaceful purposed on 
a s^ compar^le to that ^de-red 

Sts' 

•notfir* IS s-pefseccQ tr? tK^ cr<^^ 

aeroplane for Su^^uLS^^eek 

As regards tbe supply of food and clo- 


tbing the hopes of science are almost 
limidess. 

_\Ve are only on the threshold of tl’.e marvels 
v.-hi^ may be^mcduced by a scientific treatment cf 
agrmsdture. The introdirctba of machinery, th* 
development of cev.- forms of animal and vegetable 
hfe, the abolition of noxious insects, the mod:ncat«5n 
of soils by manure,^ and of climates by forestry 
and irrigation, ar^t2] m their infancy. Sc^y 
has even gone so far as conceive an age in vhieo 
some fatme race of men ‘instead of srtting 
to dinner, ■a-ill attach themselves to someth-cg akin 
to an electric lamp socket and draw thsree from the 
pnblto mains the supply cf pore phjsical energy 
required for the days work’ — but that is not so 
much a hope as a cevoat imagination, based, pel- 
haps, cn the popular but imslfiaamg coemption 
of the 'scientist’ as a t<»?n and arid individual who 
takes no interest in his meals. 

In the great field of health problems, 
too, the hopes of science run high. 

Is it too much to say that we are within measrr- 
rable dtstar.ee of the abolition of preventable diseas&, 
the _ stamping out cf syphilis and tubsrcalasis, tb® 
eleminadon of physical unatness T High 
authorities will assure us that the thing can be 
within a geisratica cr two, so far as science fs 
concerned : but, unfortunately, human cate^ ■'?- 
creep in, aiui the proble-i: is apolhica! and soC" 
as we^ as a mediem cne. As for that bless^ wcio 
eugenics, we hardly dare mention it her^ it ^ 
beset wi'dt thorny daagen. But hope is not forbmceo 
— zs the troops used to say, some hope. 
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ON ‘THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY" 

psnsable condition for the task which they undertook 
to_ perfoim. For this reason, the philosophic and 
sdentiSc and literary movement of ore-iluhammadan 
India, was a blank "to them, affording a _£ree scope 
to th^ imagination, greatly to the detriment of a 
laiowiedge of t?ie facts derived from firsthand sour<^. 

Espedally Imsit pained me to thin^ how bfind 
are these authors to the dose relationship cf ancient 
Indian thought to primitive Ionian thought. The best 
way to make my meaning clear will be to translate 
from Chhandogya Upanishad and thereafter place 
in paralid calcmns tfm world-soul Iheojy efthe 
Up^lshad and the Hylozolsm of the primitiv-e 
Ionian philosopnets, by way of comparison- _In 
^t5v.« to the cusstioa put fay the King Ashwapmi ot 
the Vedie times to each of the Brahman enquirers, 
who came to Km for the purpose of obtaining na 
lasijgfct into the new philosophy relating to the souk 
( which was not as yet made known to the Brahman 
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sages, but kept in reserve in custody of the king 
himself, who was its propounder ), when the question 
was put to each of them : — 

^ "What is the spiritual being you- worship ■?” 

The fjrst of these enquirers, Burila, said, — 

"I worship water." , 

The second, Jana, ’said,— 

"1 worship aether.” , 

The third, Indradyumna,^' said,— • 

“I worship air.” 

Then hearing these words, rKing Ashwapati told 
them : — "Each of you has obtained a vision of one 
particular aspect of Vishwa-nara ( The World Soul ) 
and therefore, by his grace, you eat food in the bodies 
of all beings ( i. e., you penetrate, as it were, info 
these bodies ). But the truth is that none of the 
separate members of jhe World Soul is Vishwa-nara, 
himself. For Vishwa-nara is not many, but one. 

"His head is the celestial region : 

His eyes are the sun : 

His breath is the air : 

His body is aether : 

His thighs are the water : 

His feet are the earth : 

His ho^rt and mind and mouth are the fire.” 
Now let us see what James Adam says in his 
"Religious Teachers of Greece” about primitive 
Grecian philosophers who worshipped the World Soul - 
"The first three thinkers of whom we have to seek 
are Thales, Anaximander and Anaximenes. They 
each attempted to explain the Universe from a single 
cosmological ‘principle, which Thales identified with 
water, Anaximander with the boundless, — a material 
substance of infinite extenh—and Anaximenes with 
ait.” 

Thus we arrive at a high middle ground, where 
we can obtain a bird's-eye-view of two parallel streams 
of well-authenticated facts running on either sid^of 
the Himalayas : 

( i ) Concerning the worship of Vishwa-nara ( the 
World Soul ) in the shape of some one or other of 
the widespread elementary phenornena of 'the physiwl 
universe, which w’as prevalent among, the higher class 
of the ancient sages of India. - 

( if) Concerning the worship of the same all-perva- 
dmg World Soul among the higher class of the ancient 
sages of Ionia. The interconnection may be seen at a 
glance from the following table ’ , i . ii < 

Worshippers of the World Soul. • Object of' 
Indian. Greek. Worship, 

Burila. Thales. Water. 

Janar ■> ~ Anaximander. Boundless aether. 

Indradyumna. Anaximenes. Air. * . 

James Adam further says by way of comment — 
"According to the conjecture of Aristotle, — is a 
conjecture and nothing more,— Thales had in his mind 
the philosophical conception of an indwelling soul,” " 

. What we have just seen from the Chha’ndogya 
Upanishad enables us to convert at a stroke the con- 
jecture of James Adam into historical fact. 1 pur- 
posely say "the conjecture of James Adam” and 
not of Aristotle, for I believe that Aristotle knew 
more about 'the fountainhead of Ionian philosophy 
than is dreamt of by modern historians such as James 
Adam. • ■ " " ' ^ 

James Adam continues,— "If Aristotle’s ^conjecture 


is correct, germs of the Platonic belief in a 
Soul; sustaining and moving all that is, are as 
Thales.’’ 

I should myself assert that, to an impartial o 
of truth, they are as old as thei Vedic Ris 
the Upanishads. For the philosophy 
Vishwa-nara ( lit. the World Man, or the 
person ) is clearly akin to the Ionian doctrine 
World Soul, which Plato inherited . from > th 
Ionian philosophers. ^ , 

I would avail myself of this, opportunity t 
your attention to points of similarity betwe 
teachings of Pythagoras and those of the. 
Indian sages. Both enjoin regulation of diet 
cially vegetarianism ), restraint of senses, and 
of life generally, on the aspirants to spiritual 
tion. This, if iti stood alone, .would be by no 
convincing. But it is combined, in Pythagoras 
a definite doctrine of transmigration which 
alike from the Homeric and the Egyptian do 
of the dead. , - V 

Probability of interconnection is almost ch 
into a certainty when ive find two curious restri 
which were foreign to the Greek mind, as such 
are only found elsewhere in the Hindu Authori 
Shastras, The first of these is that one shall n 
beans, which is found in Maitrayani Samhita i. 

( cf. also Hathak Samhita Yajaman Brah 
32 / 7 ) and the second is that one should not 
the njouth out or spit before fire, — which is fou 
Chhandogya, ii. 12. The reasons for, not 
beans are given as follows : ( i ) ‘for verily the 
impure’ ( ii ) ‘for verily they are unfit for sacrifice. 

In the last paragraph of the first column of 
433, in your book, I find the following quotation 
Thatcher and Schwill : — 

‘‘Zero’’ was unknown till the twelfth cen 
when it was invented by an Arab Mathemat 
named Muhamad-ibn-Musa, who also was the 
to use the decimal notation and who gave the 
their value of position.” ^ 

Let us see how far this statement can stan 
test of truth. • William Fleetwood Sheppard, M 
D. Sc., ivrites in the Encyclopedia Britannica •— 

"The sj'stem which is now universally used a 
civilized nations for representing the cardinal num 
is the HinduT-sometimes, incorrectly called the Ar 
system,” ’ ' , _ , . 

* ^ The same writer states i— . ’ ‘ 

’ ' ‘‘The modem system which' is now employed 
placing the numerator above the denominator is 
to the Hindus The Hindu treatises on Arithm 
show the ,us'e of a fraction, containing the power 
10 as a denominator, as early as" the beginning 
the sixth century A. D. The, Arabs, by whom 
Hin'du notation of integers was brought to Eur 
used mainly the sexagesimal division in the •' ' -- 
notation.” ” ‘ ’ 

Another article in the Encycfopmdia Britann 
written by the same writer, contains .T secti 
headed "Indian Algebra',” which runs thus : — 

“fovestigatron of the writings of Indian Mat! 
maticians has exhibited a fundamental distinct! 
between the Greek and Indian mind, the’_ for 
being preeminently geometrical • and speculative, t 
latter arithmetical and mainly practical. We fi 
that geometry was neglected, except in So far it'w 
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some of the beauty of truth, that belonged 
to India. And I am assured that this is 
the fact ; and this has made these simple 

people so singularly attractive We must 

found in Vishva Bharati, at Shantiniketan, 
a special chair for the study of Greater 
India. We must train teachers by sending 
them to places such as these, and to China 
and Japan. The relics of the true history 
of India are outside India. For our history 
is the history of ideas,— how these, like ripe 
pods, burst themselves and were carried 
across the seas and developed into magni- 
ficent fruitfulness. Therefore, our his- 
tory runs through the history of the 
civilisation of Eastern Asia. 

“To study a banyan tree, you not only 
must know its main stem, in its own soil, 
but also must trace the growth of its great- 
ness in the further soil ; for then you can 
know the frue nature of its vitality. The 
civilisation of India, like the banyan tree, 
has spread its beneficent shade away from 
its own birthplaee. Let us acknowledge 
it. Let us feel, that India is not confined 
in the geography of India,— and then we 
shall find our message from our past. 

“India can live and grow by spreading 
abroad,— not the political India, but the 
ideal India. We must know this ideal 
India ; and then will come the time, when 
we shall be able to carry her abroad. And 
once again, her history will find its fulfil- 
ment in the present age. Our modern 
politics has come to tempt us with its 
power,— but let the spirit of our Maitreyi, 
find its voice in our midst and say again 
and again, — ‘ Yensbam ndrarita sydm kirn- 
aham tena kurydm 

Tbie Esher Beport. 

Mr. C. Fi Andrews has written to us as 
follows : 

“I would wish to be allowed a space in 
this present issue of the “Modern Keview” 
to espress^my own personal opinion, that 
no graver menace of an external character 
has ever threatened India during the pre- 
sent century than this reactionary Esher 
Report. It is strange to me to see how 

* ' What shall I do with that by which I cannot 
become deathless ?” 

83%-12 


very little notice has been taken of it. 
can now' understand, from this R 
what it means for India to be ‘withi 
Empire.’ Apart from all other consi 
tions, of a most humiliating char 
which at once arise in the mind on fin 
out how India is to be made the to 
aggressive British economic imperialis 
the Middle East, there is this supre 
important issue ‘.—India is by far the 
est country in the whole world. 
peasantry are already taxed, often be 
the margin of subsistence, by the 1 
revenue and other burdens. It has 
proved, beyond a doubt, that the ag 
tural districts of India have become p 
er instead of richer, over a series of re 
years. With the possible exception 
certain areas in the Punjab (which h 
been opened up by irrigation) the com 
atire poverty of the agriculturalists 
being more and more keenly felt, 
slightest shortage of rain, in any dist 
means hunger and want and miseiy 
hundreds of thousands of people, an 
certain cases, to millions.^ Yet this Es 
Report, if actually put into practice, 
certain to mean increased Army Expe 
ture just at the very time that we h 
been promised a reduction of all ar 
ments. It is this Army Expendita 
which has every year, hitherto, depres 
the rural Indian population. It is t 
Army Expenditure, which has made p 
gress in Education and Sanitation w 
nigh impossible for lack of the necessa 
funds. It is this Army Expenditure, whi 
has lain like a dead -weight on the wh 
country, and has made the lightening 
the heavy incidence of the land reven 
charges impossible. Yet now, it is as cle 
as anything can be, (and the Londo 
papers have quickly noticed the fact) th 
the heavy burden of the militarism of t 
past is to be made still heavier fort 
poverty-stricken people of India. T 
thirig is humanly impossible. The ne 
burden cannot and must not be borne.” 

EabindranatlL Tagore and 
German Literature. 

Conrad Haussmann, in his “Uralt 
Lieder aus dem Morgenland,” (Ancien 
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Songs oftlie East) has given in turn 
translations of some of the best Eg}'ptian, 
Assyrian, Babylonian, Hebrew, Chinese, 
Arabian, Persian and Indian songs. But, 
in the Indian songs, he has made an 
exception. In addition to some of the 
‘Vatsay'ana songs, he has given, in an 
appendix, five songs from ‘The Gardener’ 
of Rabindranath Tagore. 

In his notes, Conrad Haussmann has 
written as follow^s, about the Indian 


poet 

“Modern India has, in Rabindranath 
Tagore, given birth to such an incompar- 
able Indian poet, that I cannot withstand 
the desire to make him, through my writ- 
ings, more and more at home in Germany. 
As a single exception in the whole book, 
I have given, after the ancient songs of 
Asia, the songs of the Indian Poet, who 
has become the poetical bridge from the 
past to the present, Rabindranath Tagore. 

“The songs have been taken from the 
Lyrics of ‘The Gardener.’ Rabindranath 
ThSkur, as his Indian name is pronounced, 
is in the 59th year of his age. He has 
grown up to manhood on the Ganges and 
the Himalayas, and he traces his princely 
family back to the tenth century. 

The poetical charm and genius, and the 
beautiful humanity of Rabindranath 
Tagore, seem to me to be so great, that 
one should not be satisfied merely with 
as the rightful winner of 
the Nobel Prize of Europe, but should also 
seek a personal relation between German 
:uteratare and Indian Poetry through him. 
From the great volume of' his writings, 
a selected edition should surely be pub- 
lished _ m Germany. For his musical 
harmonies carry a deep tune to the ears of 
toe German people. Perhaps my publisher 
rnay send a copy of this German “Asia- 
tica’’ to toe Ganges, as a greeting of 
gratitude and a sincere witness to the fact 
that we, Indo-German barbarians, know 
well what a debt we owe to the culture 
of Asia.” 


Many questions have been asked con- 
cerning a mysterious Reuter’s telegram, 
which appeared to carry the information, 
that the Poet, Rabindranath Tagore, had 
been prevented, for political reasons, from 


entering Germany. Prom letters which 
have been recently received, it is now clear, 
that this wms not the fact. Rabindranath 
Tagore found out at the last moment, 
that the frontier regulations for inter- 
national travel had not y’et been abandon- 
ed between France and Germany',' and that 
at least a week would be needed in order 
to get necessary ‘permits’. As his conti- 
nental visit w'ould hardly allow of such 
dday, he determined to postpone his visit 
to Germany, till his return from America. 
In Holland and Belgium, where he address- 
ed the universities and other public gather- 
ings, his welcome w'as one continuous act 
of homage from the whole people. The poor 
worlcingmen, as well as the learned and 
the wealthy, vied with one another to do 
him honour. 

The East African Impasse. 

The Pronouncement of Lord Alilnc*^ 
concerning British policy in Eqst Afnca 
has brought matters to an impasse. 
Among many unsatisfactory and undesir- 
able things in this new State Document, 
the worst is that .particular section, which 
insists on race segregation being carried 
out, and which gives a carte blanche to 
the East African Government to effect 
this segregation immediately on the lines 
of Prof. Simpson’s Report. The' Govern- 
ment has not lost a day in parrying out 
the Colonial Secretary’s order. A notice 
has been already served on the 
Abdul Rasul Alladin Yisram, ,prohibit- 
ing him, by means of an injunction, from 
selling his property in Mombasa by public 
auction, “because it lies in the area mark- 
ed out for European quarters in Prof. 
Simpson’s map.” It wrill be seen from this 
that the whole scheme of race segregation 
is now to be carried out in detail as soon 
as possible. 

It is to be noted, that Lord Milner 
regards Professor 'Simpson’s, plans —for 
segregation as eminently reasonable and 
fair-minded. This fact is so astonishing, 
from the Indian point of view, that one ^ 
seriously wonders whether Lord Milner, 
in his preoccupation with Egypt, took the 
trouble to examine Professor Simpson’s 
Report at all. A mere glance would have - 
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shown hiin the gross unfairness of > the 
division of: areas which the Professor 
makes.' , I can perhaps '. best explain it by 
the' pairalM \ of . Calcuttat and, '.Hbxvrah^ 
Prof. Simpson would wish, as it , were, to 
send all the Indians over to the: ‘Howrah’ 
side and keep the ‘Calcutta’ side' of the 
river ■ for the ;Europeahs, He would also 
give more than two-thirds pf the ‘whole 
suburban area to the Europeans. ? With 
regard to packing the Indians off across' 
the river, his . words are quite explicit. 
“The majority of Indians and Asiatics 
would, occupy the zone north of the river, 
the majority of the Europeans would oc- 
cilpy the European zode south of the river, 
which is the natural , development ’of 
Nairobi as the Ear opeaa capital at British 
East Africa.” •' 

The words I have italicised beg the 
whole question,— WAy the European, capi- 
tal. ? .Tbis is a political question, and not 
a sanitary question at. all. 

Again Prof. Simpson writes “Unless 
. the measures I have indicated (i.e.j the 
removal, of the Indian population across 
the river)' be taken for Nairobi, it will lose 
the opportunity of ■becoming ■ mainly a 
European town or . of. maintaining the 
characteristics of a European town, which, 
as a centre of a European district, and • as 
the capital of the country, it.by right and 
tfesf/ny ought to possess.” ■. ’ 

Here again, these sentences which I 
have 'quoted arid italicised are, quite 
obviously, full of politics. Why should 
Nairobi become mainly a European tO'wn ? 
why should thfe capital of East Africa be 
mainly European by “right and destiny” ? 
These, -as I have just saidp' are political 
questions and not ' ' sariitarjr questions 
atalb;> ^ ■ 

■ I 'have- noti' unfortunately, the map of 
Prof;' Simpson’s tovm-planning' for Mom- • 
basa with •' ine ; but' I haveseeri'it, aud it 
appeared:'; to" me,^ if anything, "even ttibre 
pro-Eui'opean : ■ than the town-plarining 
proposed for:NairObi. . To take one feature 
only,— as far as my recollection serves) the 
Indian merchants are to be: excluded ‘ from 
practically’ all the land along the. harbour 
frontage.'. 'If would "‘bej^; as though in" 


. Calcutta, the Indians * were excluded 
Strand Road. , , ■ , : 

I have read through. Prof. Simp 
Sanitation Report many . times ; an 
as the , Economic . Commisson Report 
an ex parte statement, so is this ‘Sani 
Report., , No : impartial, government, c 
take it as the basis of a settlement. 

It would, thereforej seem clear, that 
only possible 'Way out of this iznpass 
for Lord Milner’s Pronouncement t 
put entirely on one side, and an iridep 
ept Royal Commission appointed-' to 
with this and other East African suhj 
on the spot. Lord Curzon’s,-. Pronou 
nient about Egypt, declaring , Egyp 
protectorate, has now 1 een withdra 
It is necessary that this Ptonouncem 
about East Africa should be withdr 
also, and it- is difficult to .see how . 
could be done without a Royal Com 
ston. . ■ 

J:. .. : 

The Prince of -Wales in Fiji. 

The truth has come to light at -.l 
about the Prince of Wales’s ex-traordin 
speech in Fiji concerning, the Indian- Co 
rounity, -wherein he' 'was ■.reported ‘ 
Reuter to have said,^ that He was glad 
hear the rie'ws'tha't'the recent - disttirban 
in the Islands -had not been' dm fo% 
racial feelings. ' ‘ ' 

What acto'aiiy happened was ; this. ' T 
Indian leaders’ 'sent, for the approval bf 't 
Goyemor bf.'Piji, the fOllo-wing represe 
tation :— V 

“We db'nbt think it is proper for ' usr 
pain your Royal Highness by describin 
onr secular difficulties and grievance 
w’luch will riot, remain" hidden to yb 
Royal Highness. One thing, howeve 

we are cbmpelled to.biip& pbtic 

Itiis -the fact,.'that -vve ’are riiisrepresented 
to .the effect that'bur ’ recent agitation To 
better: rights arid econornical. : imprby 
jrieriis -was' based on racial feelings.’ Thi 
has wounded ,our hearts. This" surmise 
on the part of the, authorities, , is not pnl 
■without any foundation, op our part, .hn 
is a great slur, arid anlrreparable stain o 
OUT, characters, which ; should he -remoyed 
at once.’-’ ' '[Italics ours. Ed., ilfr-i?.] : 
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The meaning of this is quite obvious. 
The Indian Community had been deeply 
■wounded by the charges which had been 
brought against themselves, that the 
Indians had acted from racial feelings. 
But this differed entirely from the proposi- 
tion, that no radal hatred had been active- 
ly felt against them by the Europeans. 
For the Fiji Statute Books themselves 
proved the contrary. Racial discrimina- 
tion ■was practised immediately against 
the Indians by the Governor himself. Yet, 
when the above-mentioned Indian repre- 
sentation was put before the Governor, he 
cleverly altered it, and insisted on the 
Indian Community presenting their ad- 
dress in the following substituted words : 

“We do not think it proper to refer to 
political matters. It is inevitable, how- 
ever, that your Royal Highness should 
have heard of the recent Indian troubles in 
Fiji, and we desire to assure you that they 
were due solely to economic causes, and 
not to any radal feelings.” 

The Indian Community' protested 
against this alteration, which condoned 
entirely the racial conduct of the Euro- 
peans. But the Governor insisted, that, 
dther the Address must be presented in 
those very words, or else there would be 
no Address allowed at all. 

Unfortunately, the Indian Community 
weakly gave way and allowed the Governor 
to insert this equivocal sentence, implying 
directly that there had been no radal fed- 
ing on either side. The result has been 
that the Governor of Fiji could afterwards 
declare to the dvilised world, a messa^^e 
which seemed to assert that the Indians 
and the Europeans in Fiji were very good 
friends with only some economic differences 
between them. He has thus been able to 
whitewash the black deed, which his 
ovemment itself committed in radally 
criminating against the Indians and 
^g direct radal legislation in their 
islavour. r tt a 


merson as PbilosopMeal AnarcMs 

My friends ^k, whether there are any Am 
ns -—.any with an American idea,— any thei 
f the light futeeof that country? Thuschall 
LQj I uetliouglit iDyself-neltlier of caucusefi i 


congress, neither of presidents nor of cabinet 
ministers, nor of such as would make of Amenca 
another Europe. I thought only of the siniptet 
and purest minds ; I said, ‘certainly yes ; out 
those w’ho hold it arc fanatics of a dream wmch 
I should hardly care to relate to your English 
ears, to which it might be only ridiculous, 
and yet it is the onl3' true. So I opened the dog- 
ma of no-govermacnt and uon-resistancc (italics 
ours) , and anticipated tbe objections and tbe 
fun, and procured a kind of hearing for. it. I 
said, it IS true that I have never seen in any 
country a man of sufficient valour to stand for 
this truth, and yet it is plain to me that no less 
valour than this can command m3' respect. I 
can easil3' see the bankruptcy of the vulgar 
musket-worship, — ^though great men he. musket- 
•worshippers ; and 'tis certain, as God liveth, the 
gun that does not need another gun, the law of 
love and justice alone, can effect a clean revolu- 
tion.' ” — English Traits, Cfa. XVI. 

Tbe man of valour -who could command 
Emerson’s respect, bj' tbe test be put in the 
above passage, was perhaps Jesus Christ ; 
Buddha was surely such another, who said 
that only by love can hatred be conquered. 
Two Russians of modem times. Prince 
Kropotkin and Count Tolstoy, would 
perhaps be counted by Emerson among 
these men of valour whom he could 
respect ; and M. EL Gandhi would .be 
sure to be such a man. Rabindranath 
Tagore is another, though only a few men 
know the fact. Emerson’s own country, 
for which he predicted a ’ future* of no- 
govemment and non-resistance, has not 
produced a single man of outstanding 
eminence who accepts his dogma ; and the 
w'orld generally, inspite of the bankruptcy 
of the vulgar musket-worship so palpably 
demonstrated by the late war, continues 
to burn its incense in the same shrine. 
Isolated individuals there have been, both 
before and after Emerson, who are /of 
sufficient valour to stand for this .truth,’ 
but one wonders if any nation in the pro- 
gressive West is even within a measurable 
distance of accepting it as a practical ideal. 
In the fabled Golden Age — Satya Yuga—of 
India perhaps Emerson’s dogma was 
something of a reality, and even "when 
kings ruled in Ayodhya and Indraprastha, 
the Rishis and Brahmans— the religious 
and thejntellectual leaders of the Aryan 
race — largely stood outside the influence of 
tbe central- administrative authority. In 
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NOTES 


the age of Chaadragupta Maarya, govern- 
ment had become as thoroughly centralised 
as now.' Is human nature never to be 
sufBcientl3' advanced to give philosophical 
anarchism a chance in practical politics, 
and is it to remain for ever but a beauti- 
ful dream ? Those who believe in the 
infinite capacity of the human soul for 
development and a benevolent purpose in 
the universe can hardly remain satisfied 
with such an answer. 

“Non-resistance.” 

The following story of non-resistance, 
talcen from the Vedic Magazine, may be 
appreciated 

7110 story of the Bodhisattva refusing to 
offer resistance to the invading king of Koshala 
has been referred to before. The cause of 
tliis self-abnegation can best be put in the 
words of the Jataka. 

"I want no kingdom ' that must be kept by 
doing wrong,” said the king. 

*‘l)o nothing at all. Open the gates of 
the city.” 

The orders of the king were reluctantly 
obeyed, and tlie gates were flung open. Then 
inntshed the invading soldiers, and, maddened 
with unexpected success, thejr maltreated, 
nay, even_ tortured the unresisting king and 
his courtiers. However, they soon repented, 
restored their gains to the_ lawful owner and 
withdrew to their own dominions. 

Emerson on Britisli Rule in India. 

“They are expiating the wrongs of India 
by benefits ; first, works for the irrigation of 
the peninsula, and roads and telegraphs ; and 
secondly, in the instruction of the people, to 
qualify them for self-government, when the 
British power shall be finally called home.” — 
English Traits, ch., XVIII. 

Thus ' wrote Emerson nearly three 
quarters of a century ago, in summing up 
the result of his impressions of the English 
people, in a chapter beginning with the 
sentence, “England is the best of actual 
nations.” Had Emerson any idea that 
nearly three quarters of a century after he 
wrote the above, only about five per cent 
of the people of India would be found to 
be literate, and the slimmerings of the 
dawn of self-government would just begin 
to be faintly visible on the verge of the 
horizon, he would not perhaps have 
written in the optimistic vein he did, for 
in the same chapter he recognises that the 


foreign policy of England “has not 
laeen generous or just” and he also a 
the ‘wrongs of India.’ 

A Serious Menace to Riu’al Ben 
Those among us who, unable to s 
the Pujah holidays in some health r 
outside lower Bengal, were compel! 
spend the season at home, found, espec 
if their homes happened to be in the 
districts of Eastern Bengal, an evil of 
first magnitude encompassing their h 
steads, of which the newspapers mat 
mention and the politicians seem t 
ignorant. The fault, of Course, lies lar 
in the villagers themselves, who 
borne the evil, Hke all the others they h 
been hitherto accustomed to, with 
patient resignation of the East, regar 
it no -doubt as another visitation 
providence. But in Europe, under sim 
or much less serious circumstances, 
people would have made the welkin 
with their cries, and would leave 
(government no peace till the griev 
bad been remedied. The evil we refer t 
known in Bengali as the Kaeburi and 
pnglish as the water-hyacinth. None 
eye-witnesses can understand . how 
water-weed can prove such a menace 
health, life and even civilisation its 
Its fecundity is simply prodigious, 
from one single plant, a multitudin 
progeny, sufficient to overspread an en 
tank, may grow in a few days. Its hi 
stems, broad leaves, and rank and de 
vegetation, so completely choke up 
canals, creeks, and waterways, that it 
impossible for boafs, which are the o 
means of locomotion in the deltaic distri 
during the rains, to cut a passage throu 
them. The result is that communicati 
between villages during the rainy seaso 
when travelling used to be most easy a 
pleasant in these parts, has nearly co 
to a standstill j^even markets cannot 
attended for the necessaries of life ; 
trips which would otherwise take a fe 
hours now take entire days, with come 
ponding increase in the cost aud troub 
of the journey. Entire villages have bee 
cat off from surrounding tracts, with 
that it means of stagnation of soci 
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intercourse. Nocturnal journeys by boats 
■from markets and other places, when the 
plaintive tunes of the Bhatial songs of the 
villager, returning home in his boat after 
his day’s work, used to sound so sweet to 
our unaccustomed cars, have practically 
come to an end. The sense of isolation 
can be appreciated only by those who 
have felt it, and the hopelessness of the 
situation fills the mind with a gloom sad 
to note. This, however, is not the whole of 
the mischief for which this abominable 
pest is responsible. It seriously pollutes 
the water, causes the current to stagnate, 
and the fish to die out. Fishing in the 
canals and watercourses, which supplied 
the villager with his daily meat during 
this season, has become physically impos- 
sible. The water-hyacinth is a prolific 
breeding grouiid of mosquitoes, and this 
has been officially admitted. The result 
is an appreciable increase of malaria, and 
its outbreak in regions where it was 
practically tmknown, owing to the annual 
flushing during the rains. The vitality of 
the plant is such, that though in the dry 
se^onit appears to be all but extinct, 
with the first few showers of rain it 
springs into vigorous life, and blocks all 
the water-courses in no time. To exploit 
it commercially or utilise it in domestic 
economy is impossible. Its food value is 
nil, over 75 per cent of its composition 
being nothing but water, and it cannot 
iinerefore be used, as fodder, Nor can it be 
used as manure for the fields, for a huge 
quantity of the weed only yields a micros- 
copic amount of potash. All this has 
been recognised in the Government resolu- 
tion on the subject, from which we learn 
that the original home of the plant is in 
South America, whence it has travelled 
round to India via Australia, the Straits 
Settlements, Burma and Ceylon. Every- 
where its extermination became a serious 
administrative problem, and by stringent 
laws and vigorous administrative measures 
and the expenditure of much money and 
organised effort could this most obno'xious 
of pests be stamped out. The tradition, 
also alluded to in the Government resolu- 
tion, is that a jute merchant ofNarain- 
gunje, fascinated by the insidious beauty 


of its lilac flowers, introduced it for 
ornamental purposes into his garden tank 
from Western Bengal, where it could not 
do mucli mischief owing to the confined and 
circumscribed area wffiere it could grow. 
From the jute merchant’s tank the plant 
spread throughout Eastern Bengal, half 
choking even the smaller rivers, so pheno- 
menal is its power of propagation. The 
Government in its resolution exhorts the 
Municipalities, and district and local 
boards to eradicate this dangerous pest. 
But hitherto the exhortation has not 
proved more effective than a mere pious 
wish. Only burning can eradicate the 


weed, but it is so abounding in sap that 
it is difficult to burn it completely. No" 
thing but widespread organised effort, on 
the part of the public as well as the State, 
and the expenditure of large sums of money ^ 
which are beyond the resources of local 
bodies, can cope with this serious evil. 
Already men of means in the villages are 



Bengal. The entire resources of the people 
and the Government will be taxed to the 
utmost to bring the danger tmder contro , 
but it is so palpable, and felt so acutely 
by the villagers, that it can be confidently 
asserted that they will be ready ° 
operate with the Government in ^7 
sure of relief that may be i 

root out this evil, which m magnitade 
threatens to eclipse every other evil tn 
Eastern -Bengal has suffered from. An o 
ganised endeavour should, therefore, 
made without further loss of time 
grapple with the problem and devise means 
for the extermination of the water hya- 
cinth in consultation with the leaders ol 
public opinion. His Excellency Lord 
Ronaldshay will do a greater service to 
the country by devoting his energies to it 
in preference to his favourite hoolrwotffl. 
The Bengali villager has walked barefoot- 
ed and unshod since the creation of the 
race, and the hookworm is not likely to 
cause serious depredations to his feet, if 
allowed a few years’ longer lease of life, 
though the shoemakers may mourn the 
delay The water-hyacinth, however, is a 
pest hitherto unknown in Bengal, and its 




STATUE OF COPAL KRISHNA GOKHALE 
By G. K. Mhatre. 




■ ■ • < NOTES - 


tangible depredations ate likely - to ' desolate 
■rdral Bengal in, X few', years. '^^''e','sI^quld 
Uke to , the, Goywo^ent ;ha§ 

done, -beyond: recording a .resolution,, and 
issuing: 'circulars- * on ' village: unions; to 
stamp out the obnoxibiis plant by burning 
it, to, avert the daiig« .which' '.threatens 
the depopulation , of villages jrin r Bengal. in 
. the near future;--': ---. 

. .Mhatre’s StaW of Gokhale. :-, X; i.:- 


'shottld '-'be within the -precincts- of 
'.very buildings some liken’e^s of the h 
the shape of a portrait, a bu'st 'or a s 
to: give. ta ;the -visitorsj workeys an 
dents .‘there ar-yivid representation 
form - 'and - features of the‘ mah; -Tha 
jvital heed foh feeding.theimaginatib' 
appealihg to thec'sentimehts of the na 
irhe: natural, and healthy human ins 
of hero-worship is satisfied ■thereby. •- 


By the courtesy of Mr, G. .K. ''Mhatre, 
the sculptor, -we are' , enabled to, ; reproduce 
aiphotograph.ofhis clay model of the , late 
Mr. G; K. -Gokh ale’s .statue.: The- statue, 
which is to be seven feet''high--will be done 
in marble for the Bombay- memorial com-; 
mittee -and in< bronze for - the' Madras 
committee, the clay' model Tor '^bbth . being 
the same. The photograph shb-ws how the 
stetue will appear to the spectator looking 
at it from below. It represents Mr. G'okhale 
as about to deliver -an -‘address; The ex- 
pression is animated and intellectual.::- - 
. . The All-India Gokhale-’ Memorial! 'Com- 
mittee' wahted' to •h’ave ;a stetue?of the 
great patriot to: be erected . at Delhi; ?.It 
is to be hoped that othe- "work wilT'he 
entrusted to Mr, .’Mhatrei- who has: al-' 
ready- prepared a 'marble bust i for'- the 
ImperiM I Council at Delhi, • subscribed for 
by the European hon'-ofHcial members and 
unveiled by the Viceroy some time ago'. ■- : 

It may . not 'be?.: inappropriate -in this: 
connection to -suggest that, along with 
other.- memorials •- of Lokamahya Tilak;> 
paintirigSji. statues and busts bf him should 
also be prepared' and kept in public , places:' 
We should not take' . a' narrow ntilitarian 
view of memorials : of our great men. ’ 0D 
course, statues of this bureaucrat or -that 
are perfectly useless to us. . : But 'as - regards- 
our b\rii great men, .wei should noti forget;’ 
the claims of art to keep alive their memory;; 
Utilitarian memorials aire. certainly neces- 
sary.:’ But art’ arid, literature enshrine; the- 
memories of our great, ones irit a . manner-" 
that no utilitarian; riiemoriab • is .'. likely ' to* 
do; Undoubtedly' we should erect lib'rafies,- 
economic' institutes, -political.* institutes, -, 
technological -institutes; mud , the like, to-; 
commemorate, our great rnen. But-itTs-i 
also! iri -the fitness of things that the're 


'. "Ifoice. of Cahadian Independence. 

In the ppinion oi The Canadian f^a 
published, at; Ottawa, the develop 
•of the idea of Cariadian indeperideri 
nhdoubtediy the -'mbst ' important p 
of recent " Cariadian .’ 'political' . thou 
According to that paper, : “it-, -would ; 
be greatly overstating the . case,, to as 
that the majority of Canadians realize 
necessity: for. a change’’- in itiation to 
rest, ofthe -world. In support, ofthis j 
,that journal, saya i..,;;- 

;r ‘‘This., is to. -.be. seen- in;.tbe demand -w 
-was/inad^ daring tbe -wot- for, Canadian con 
of [the, .Canadian' Army, in.' .France-.;.' it -was s 
again '. -when iii^ Canadian delegation, at 
Peace Cdfafeferice insisted ' iipdn' the. inclrision 
Canada-'hs.a niember of'tlie,-Lea^c of-Natio 
it is; tQ„; be i Seen -in-,, the - practical . unanim 
■with -wiiich' Canadians "no-sv . insist upon- 
Canadian navy owned and controlled -by ' 
Government, of, Canada.; --and it ^is advanc 
fnrtber-:' by- the'! arrangement' -for- .'separ 
Canadian representation' = : at'- - ' : Washingto 
These', are'-.only'aife-W .instances,: bnt tliey .c 
tend in T the- same dirMtioii, .arid, on the ,oth 
hand,' thdre are no cases -which show a tendenc 
upon the' part of any considerable section' 
fhe -Ganadian- people: to; insist ; -upon,, any cn 
tailment,- of: the:, status:, of a Canadian amon 
the hatioridls of the world.” - ,, ./ , 

;■ 'Many ; Canadians are -riot full;y.awar 
how far.their'gr'adual. change X 
advanced ;, others, for business ,br person 
reasons;: are cbriterit to. profess: an impar- 
tial rattifriidb, but- a -private ‘ canvass o 
opiriibiis;' says' this -journal,'. the 

fact-X.hat,-. many,' who" a’ few ; years ago 
were ‘kUo-wn.’as ntaunch; imperialists, new 
admit their-brilief in tho -nltimate' indepen- 
dence of Cari'ada;’’ the Canadian Nation 
concludes-; . .. - ' • ' ■ 

-‘‘Many schemes ■ of- imperial federation have 
been advanced, but none, has been.- found feasible. , 
The principal reason is that, the aggregation of. 
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peopl! 


ImoTO as the British Empire, is cot 


homogeneons era consists^ of cotmtries whose 
interests do cot always be in the same general 
direction ^ . 

- ''Canada’s most natcral ally is the United 
States and after that England, The bogy of 
annexation has been paraded whenerer this 
gnesdon has been discnst, bnt there is great 
sentiment in Canada in fator of annexation 
etea among -those of former United States 
citizenship, and annexation only becomes a 
possibility in fhe,event of the iailnre to attain 
Canadian independence. 

“The id^ of Canadian independence is not 
necessarily anti-British, and there is no reason 
why there shonid not be the most ready co-oper- 
ation between Britain and an independent 
Canada for the common good. The Englishman 
wili hate mere resoect for a Canadian when he 


n$cds. I rr.pan rather that we should leave 
India to choose its own form of govemhient, 
its ovm manner of education,andits own type of 
mydisarion. India has an ancient tradition, very 
digfirent from that of Westem Enrope,a tradition 

f_*» <f • -• ^ t 




hiiihlv valued bv educated Hindoos. The Hindu 

- .. ^ 


ss ss eqasl, and — whar is of mnrib 


more importance— the Canadian will have much 
more respect for himself than he can ever have 
wlule he remains content to be a colonlaL” 


Many old and middle-aged Indians 
appear to hold the \riew that Doinin|on 
Home Rtde is and ought to be the ultimate 
goal of In dia n political- aspiration. This 
betrays ignorance of human nature on 
their part. ' The political goal of many 
persons ' of thdr generation . may he 
Domitnon.Home Rule. But the ultimate 
goM can only be the greatest freedom 
winch any country now enjoys or mav 
enjoy in future. 


-'Bertrand Russell on Sdf-govemment 
for Asia and Afinca. 

Belaud Russell writes in ^‘Roads to 
Rreetiom” ( G, Alien and Unwin, Ltd- j. 
pp. 162-3 ; ^ 

‘*Thc problem of Africa is of course a part o* 
the -B^erprobleiss of Impwialima, hut it is that 
part in which applicariou of socialist piiuri- 
ples h most dimcult. lu regard to Aria, audmore 
parncnlarlT m regard to India Perria, th“ 
application of principles is clear in theorv.tfcoush 
dimcult la politic^ practice. The ohstade^o 
seh-goremmeut which exist in Africa do not exist 
m "^e > Soine^ measure in Asia. What stands 
mthe^way of thefr^omof Asiatic popalatious 
P iatell ig e ye, but only ther 

LiCac of laiirtsiy progress, r>t,aTt 

easy prey to our lust ibr dominiou. This last 
wou,d probably be in temporary abeyance oa 
the morrow of a soc ialis t rerolution, and at 
such a moment a new craarcure in Asiatic polhw 
mign, tahen w-irii pe i . g— re- 
suits. I do A.ot mean , or course, that we should 


- T -c m i .icscouiu 

lorce up^ mara that iormbf democratic ‘Govern- 
ment which we have devdoped for oS- own 


Karioualist feds riiat his country has a type of 
erjiture contairuug elements of value than are 
absent, or much less marked, in^ the ‘West, he 
wishes to be free to preserve this, and desires 
political freedom for such reasons rath^than 
for those that would appeal to an Englishman 
in the same subject position. The belief of tim 
European in his own Hnifcur tends to be fanati- 
csl and ruthless, and for this reason as much as 
for any other the independence of extra-Euro- 
pean civilization is of real importance to the 
world, for it is not by a dead uniformity that 
tie world as a whole is most enriched.” - 

We do not see why Africa should be 
thought mcapable of managing its own 
ftfiairs. Internecine fight and Woodshed 
there would undoubtedly be. But the 
deaths and disaWement produced thereby 
Cannot be considered greater evils than the 
deaths and disablement brought about in 
Africa by rhe Belgians, the Germans, the 
British and other Europeans. Moreover, 
when there is anarchy and bloodshed m 
Russia lasting for years, no philanthropic 
European nation pronounces the Russians 
incapable of self-government. Why then 
ShoWd the probability of similar condi- 
tions lead to a difierent judgment in re- 
gard to Africa r No doubt, Africa is in- 
<iapable of selMefence against European 
robbery. But on that ground every think- 
poet, artist, statesman, etc., who 
tannot defend hims elf against a robber 

f ugilist ought to be enslaved by the latt^., 
he African may not be able to evolve or 
work the complex: administrative machin*. 
Cry of the W'est, hut his own ampler me- 
feods may serve his purpose, — particularly 
if he has the guidance of genuine civilised 
philanthropists, not of greedy r exploiters 
masquerading under that name. . _ ■ 

The lack of military prowess of the 
Asiatics is said to st^d in the way of 
their rreedom. Prowess means nniitary' 
Wavery combined with sHIl ITe- do . not 
think Indians, and many other- Asiatics 
are less brave or skilfui in fighting than 
European nation. What ""they ■ lack 
^ weapons of destruction." and - 

trainingiatheiruse.PerhapsMr.Russdlhas - 



.NOTES-, 
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chiefly in view of the fact that Indian - 
soldiers can die bravely fighting as mercen- 
aries or slaves of Europeans, bat are not ■ 
known to fight equally bravely on their 
own account. When one can fight only 
under the “inspiring” or “terrorising” 
leadership of another, one may be justly ' 
described as lacking in prowess. 


-by these means to prevent the represen 
of the Irish people from serving the Irish p 
Hewas a “commercial instructor” bj' o 
tiqn, with the degree of B. A., and is the c 
of some national dramas and poems. Af 
beanie prominent in the Sinn-Fein mov 
his life consisted mainly of arrests, Acc 
to the bulletin : 

“Alderman AfaeSwiney was first arres 


“Queen Tishyarakshita and the 
Bodhi Tree.” 

There is a legendary story that “after 
the death of his faithful consort Asandhi- 
mitra, King Asoka, late in life, married 
Tishyarakshita, a dissolute and unprin- 
cipled young woman She was young 

and vain, and very sensible of her personal 
charms. The Kingls devotion to the bo- 
tree [Bodhi-tree] seemed to her to be a slight 
to her attractions, and in the fourth year 
after her elevation her jealousy induced her 
to make an attempt to destroy the holy 
tree by art magic. The attempt failed.” 

{Asoka, by Y. A. Smith), 

In the picture, which forms our frontis- 
piece, the tree is seen decked with jewel- 
lery, and. with flowers near it offered in 
worship. 

During the visit to India of King George 
V and Queen Mary, the queen having 
expressed a desire to possess a picture of 
the new Bengal School of Indian Art, the 
original ’of this picture was chosen for 
ber acceptance and. was presented to her. 

Terence Macswiney, , ■ 

Terence MacSwiney, - Lord Mayor of 
Cork," whd recently died in an English 
prison on the - 74:th day of his fast as 
a hungerstriker, was i characterized by 
iEe Boston Globe, as “a young man with 
the head of a poet and the heart of a 
stoic philosopher,” and eyen the numerous 
American editors who were not"* sure 
whether, his' ‘ srif-immolation pointed 
towards martyrdom ,or suicide agreed 
that “in his emaciated body is concentrat- 
ed the cause of Ireland.” 

Mayor MaeSwiney, according to a recent Irish 
bnlletih forwarded to The Irish World and 
American 'Industrial Liberator, of New York, 
took his_ extreme course “after four years of 
alternating imprisonment and attempted arrest 
by the Brirish military government, which seeks 

84,H-13 



Terence MaeSwiney, Lord Mayor of Cork, told 
British court which sentenced him to two years 
prison that Great Britain could no more keep h 
in prison than she could 'keep down the cause 
Irish independence. He would be free, he declar 
alive or dead, within a month. - ’ 

May, 1916. He ,was deported without tri 
or charge to Wakefield Prison, England, 
was released without explanation or apolo 
some months later. He was re-'arrestcd i 
February, 1917, and was again deportc 
without trial to England. He escaped an 
returned to Ireland m June, 1917. He w 
re-arrested in November, 1917, and "sentence 
to nine months’ imprisonment for_ a sedition 
speech. He was.released inill-health in Februa _ 
1918, ‘and w-as rc-arrested in Alarch of that yea 
He was sent to '.Belfast Prison to complete hi 
sentence, and was discharged in broken healt 
bn September G. In spite of his condition h 
was re-arrested at the jail gates and was de 
ported without tri.al or ch.argc to England. 
He was rele.Tsed without explanation or apolog 
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Doblik pp^vs wuilc MacS^viney paces DE.^T1I, ' ‘ ■ ■ 

special services were conducted at the Church of the Oblate Fathers for’ the Lord Mayor, 
of Cork. Four thousand railroad-workers crowded the church, and little children knelt in 


the street to offer up prayers for the release 
in March, 1919. Warrants were issued for his 
arrest in September, 1919, Kovember, 1919, 
January, 1920, and March, , 1920. Many 
efforts were made to arrest him. He was 
finally arrested on August 12, 1920, was for 
the fourth time deported to England, and is 
now dying there. 

, “Girl sympathizers with the Sinn Fein 
paraded the streets of New York, not long 
since,- beanng huge placards, which read: 

And shall MaeSwiney die ? 

Jtnd shall MaeSwiney die ? 

' ^ 2?here s severalmilhon Irishmen 
Will know the reason why.” 

. The Literary Digest \ 

^ The world at large, whose attention has 
turned to ’ Ireland hyMaeSwiney’s hunger- 
str^ as, perhaps,, by no other single evrat 
in the whole tragic histo^ of the island, is 
not ' so certa.m as to the r^oh w’hy. American 
t^wspapers, especially, seem to be puzzled by 
the spatacle of an Intelligent,- well-ediichted. 
weU-ba^ced young Irishnian deliberately star- 
ving himself to d^th because he has hem sen- 
tenced -to two years in a British prison 'for 
conspirmg against British' mflitaiy . authority: 
Perhaps the best explanation of the whole 
- matter, as well as the best side-light on Mac- 


and recover)’ of the hunger-striker. 

Svyiney’s character, that has so far reached 
this contry is contained in the issue • of the 
Cork Weekly Exnmiacr for Saturday, ■ Augi^ 
21, which contains a detailed accoimt of . the 
court'martial which sentenced the Lord Mayor. 
In MaeSwiney’s reply to questions, and espemally 
in the brief statement which he was permittw 
to make, is set forth his own position and the 
position taken by the .Sinn-Ivesn revolutioni^ 
m general. The account -concludes with ..the 
Lord Mayor’s declaration that, .whatever tlie 
British Government might do; he would be free, 
alive or dead, within a month. . ■ ■' ■ . 

“When in the district court martial try- 
ing him Mr. MaeSwiney was asked if 
he was represented by counsel,' he said ' 

“I- vypuld like to say , a word about your 
proceedings here. The position’ is that T, a® 
Lord _ Mayor of- Cork and Chief- Magistrate 
of. this city. And I declare this court illegM, 
and that those who take -part. in it- are- Ijab® 
to arrest under the laws of the Irish Republic.’ 

. "He. was then asked if he objected to the 
personnel of the court, andrepiied,; “WhMr ^ 
have said covers that.” - 

When asked to plead, his .Lordship said to 
• the president:. ^‘Without . wishing; in. apy way 
to , De jiCTsonal to you, T ..want', to' 'point out 
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Ai New York echo of MacSwiney’s ’ 


; HUNGER STRIKE. , 

Sinn-Fein sympathisers picketed the British Consulate 
in_ New ’York City during the early days of the 
’Irish Mayor’s imprisonment. One of the placards 
by means of which they attracted attention to their 
cause is shown in the above photograph. ^ , 

that you are guilty of au act of presumption, 
to question lie.”, ‘ . ' • 

. The .Cork Weekly Examiner thus des- 
cribes the conclusion of the trial : — , 

The court then retired, and after an absence 
of fifteen minutes, during which time the Lady 
Mayoress 'conversed in Irish with the Lord 
Mayor, returned to court, when the President 
arinbunc'ed that the findings were not guil^ 
on the' first' charge and guilty on the second 
third and fourth. , r , ; 

The Lord Mayor : “I wish to state that 
r will put a limit to any term of imprison- 
theUt you may impose as a result of the 
action I will take. I have taken no food since 
Thursday ; therefore, I will be free in a month.” 

President : ‘‘On sentence to imprisonment 
you will take no food ?” , 

Lord Mayor ; ‘‘I simply say that f have 
decided the- tefih of ’^my' detention whatever 


, your Government may do, I shall be fre 
or dead, within a month.” 

’ ' An Indian Inventor. 

, . Among, our "Gleanings” -will be 
an extract relating to the inventio 
type-casting' machine by Mr. Sh 
Abaji' Bishey, to which we have add 
portrait of the inventor. Referring to 
gentleman, The Colle^an writes : 

At a meeting of the Executive Boar 
the National Institute of Inventors ( 
York ) the name of an Indian was su 
ted as an ' Inventor of International Fa 
having invented the Ideal Type-Ca 
Machine, and upon recommendation, he 
been duly elected an Honorary Membe 
the institute, August 11, 1920. The.nam 
this Indian inventor is Shankar Abaji Bis 
a Maratha engineer of Bombay.' Mr.' Bish 
achievement thus secures for an. Indian 
equality of rank -with such , world-fa 
men as Marconi, the Italian inventor 
wireless telegraphy. Major General Swin 
inventor of the British tank, Simbn Lake, 
American inventor of the submarine, and oth 
whose names have previously been placed u 
the honorary roll of the institute. 

Bishey s Inventions. 

The world came to know of Bishey’s w 
for the first time in 1895 when he exhibi 
optical illusions in London through his o 
invented machines. In 189J he won a Bri 
prize for inventing a machine for automatic 
weighing and delivering powdered goods, 
this he defeated eighteen European competito 
The inventions of the period from 1899 
1908 were various automatic advertisi 
machines. Some of these are revolving lam 
with h'ghts of different colurs for dispi 
exhibited at the London Coronation Sho 
1902. These were prduced for the Bish 
Inventions Syndicate in which Dadabh 
Naoroji was financially interested. The 
casting machines of the period were design 
and manufactured under the auspices 
the Biso-type Ltd., of which Hyndman w 
the director. In the next senes of inventio 
relating, as they did to the improvement 
Type-Casting • Machines, Tata’s interest w 
awakened and the Tata-Bishey Inventio 
Syndicate was founded in London, Bisney 
naturally a national hero among the Maratha 
During his last sojourn in India in 1909 he wa 
enthusiastically greeted with J^Iaratm an 
Enc'lish addresses. At the Indian Industri 
Conference held in Madras in 1909 his wor 
was brought to the notice of delegates by M 
R. N. Mudholkar as president. Bishey wa 
born in 1867. 

In drawing i Bishey’ 
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The Scientific American 


latest invention, 

writes . 

While the Jlinduracc has 
succ<Ss in science, literature and arts, it has 
riverve^y little to the world in the way. of 
liventions ; in fact, the prevalent 
aniontr the Occidental peoples has been that 
the Indian brain was imitative and 
lative and sadly lacUed mventiYC. lacultie^ 
Whatever tnar have been the opinion of the 
world, the work of Mr. Bishey should do 
much to dispel this illusion. 

These observations are substantially 
true. We have only to add that if the 
fame of Sir J. C. Bose as a great scientist 
had not made the world forgetful of his 
claim to be considered a great invcntoi , 
the “illusion” that the Indian brain “sadly 
lacked inventive faculties” would have been 
partly dispelled even before Mr. Bishey’s 
inventions had received tlieir just recogni- 
tion and meed of praise. In reviewing 
Prpf. Bose’s biography by Prof. Patrick 
Geddes, Science Progress, edited by Sir 
Ronald Ross, observes 

“His C Prof. Bose’s ] physical training, and 
the fact that he was accustomed to incasunng 
various constants with accuracy, showed hini 
the need, as indeed it had showed others, of 
tackling physiological phenomena, with more 
delicate instruments than had hitherto been 
the case, instruments not subject to such gross 
limitations as the human senses, that were so 
commonly used 'as. recorders. Sir Jagadis not 
only perceived this need, but /ic possessed 
what is indeed a rare giit, the inventive powers 
necessary to produce such instruments, and 
the infinite patience which enabled him . to 
wait, for years in some cases, until the ins- 
piration necessary for the completion of some 
particular instrument, or part of an instru- 
ment, came to him.” Science Progress, October 
1920, p. 317. f Italics ours. Ed., M. R. ]. 

The Irish Problem. 

' Por the fact that Ireland presents to-day 
a problem so tangled and difficult of solu- 
tion, both Britishers and the Irish are res- 
ponsible. But centuries ago, it was the 
British people who were the aggressors 
and it is in their interests that Ireland has 
been kept deprived of independence so long. 
And, therefore, though we abhor blood- 
shed by both parties, we hold the British 
people more responsible for the seriousness 
of the situation than the Irish. 


of Commons on the 2*l th November, 

Mr. Asquith proposed a “r 

ing outrages in Ireland, also 
the executive in attempting ^ , P •_ 

crime by methods of terrorism and rtp 
sals” and urging tliat immediate steps 
should be taken for pacification. Mr- 
Asquith denounced the Dublin, assassin- 
ations but declared that such enraes made 
it all the more necessary that tte exetu 
tive should be able to encounter ibem.^ita 
clean hands. He asserted tlmt evident 
was accumulating that the forces 
Crown in various parts of Irelan . 
been miffing and totroymg mffiscMm 
atcly and these were not isolated act® ^ 
individuals. Evidence of the 
of the policy of reprisals had alienated 
modci-ate Nationalists and was driving 
men to despair. There was only one way 
of escape and the first step was 
Government to drop the policy of 
sals. Some members spoke for and some 
against Mr. Asquith’s motion, 
d^eated by 303 to 83 votes. Colonel Ward 
moved an amendment deletmg. all Mr. 
Asquith’s censure and substituting thanks 
to the military, police, and other servants 
of the crown for their courage aiid devo- 
tion to duty in time of un-exampled diffi-. 
culty, and approving the steps of the 
Government to restore peace in Ireland. 

Previously on the 19th of November 
Mr. Asquith in a speech at the National 
Liberal Club delivered a most . trenchant 
attack on the Government in conne.(> 
tion with reprisals in Ireland. He smd 
that soldiers and constabulary in Irel^d 
had been placed in a false position, 
because they were regarded not as 
guardians, but as the agents of re- 
pression, He declared that Ireland dur- 
ing the past six months had been in a 
state of civil war. Justice had be^ r^ 
placed by a policy of blind, pitiless and 
indiscriminate revenge. Recent reports, did 
not justify the assertion of the authorities 


that things were better and it was im- 
possible to believe official assurances. Cold- 
blooded and deliberate murder had been 
traced to uniformed servants of the CrewU) 
and he maintained that things had been 


ne sicuaxion xnan tne irisn. ana ne mamtainea mat mings uiiu. 

The Irish debate opened in the House done in Ireland by the authority and incite 
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iriefat of tbe'Bxccutivcjequat to the blackest 
atin als of the .Io west despotism of the Eu- 
ropean world.. He would, not rest until 
h'c had e.xplained'td the people of . Britain 
what dishonour :was' being done in their 
name. He urged as' the motto throughout 
the whole of their politichr activities, the 
words of John Bright: "Be just, fear hot.” 

In Reuter’s telegrams the British repri-. 
sals are not alw;ays mentioned, and when 
mentioned, they are not described in as 
distinct a manner and in . language- as 
plain as the 'Irish outrages. '. To gain an 
idea of the extent and nature i of these 
reprisals we have to go to other sources. 
In a statement issued at' Dublin on Octo- 
ber 12, Arthur Griffith, "Vice President of 
the Irish Republic”,, says : 

“Since January 1, 1919, the British forces 
in Ireland have murdered 77 civilians,- including 
women and children; sacked- 102 towns, com- 
mitted 160-t armed assaults; arrested and impri- 
soned 4982 persons, and have made 38,720 
armed raids on private houses.” , , 

According to The Catholic, Herald of 
India,'. ■ • , , ■■ , , 

The list of Irish towns and villages sacked 
between September 9, 1919 and September 1920 
by police and soldiers stands' at 111, without 
a' single inquiry being made. General Sir N. 
Macrcady holds that “it is only huinan that 
they should act on their <, own initiative.” 
General Gough has a different opinion the 
purely military point of view which _we defended 
ni’ this journal from the outset military oppres- 
sion will not break the Irish people, it will 
break the British' Army. ' - ■ • i - .... 

The same paper observes in another 
issue :-^ ' ' ■ . / 

Evidence is fast -accumulating .that the 
reprisals' in Ireland ^ are the outcome of a- set 
policy^-'and though: repudiated by the British 
public, arc. openly countenanced by the .Coalition 
Party. .; The .' regime . of terrorism,; followed 
immediately after the famous declaration of 
a hew policy; formulated at' the end of last 
session ' 'by Sir ■ Hamar Greenwood, that gentle- 
man .from' Canada, . so - “deeply versed in demo- 
cratic- ^institutions,”;, when ‘it- was,, announced 
that , Carson’s, hooligans .were to , be ■ supplied 
- witli arms arid ^ven a free- hand. ' At , the same 
time spies arid poHcetrien were' enlisted from 
among prisoners- arid: "unemployed, and ' the 
garne was set-going. ■ V 

. -Locally,. -the: present conflict, is .'nothing but 
a determined effort of radicap Protestarifisni' to 
cxternMate Catholicism' in' its last' stronghold. 
Before; the '.war sthe-'cariipaigri ’was earned on 


with buckets of soup ; “souperism” h 
failed, the Ulster heroes mre trying what 
of kerosene oil will do. Shops, stores, cream 
crops are burned to ashes, women and 'chi 
are sent' adrift. It is the spirit of the Pi 
P'athors and good Queen Bess having a 
flicker. 

In. yet another issue. The Catholic 
aid of India writes 

We view this campaign without the slig 
bitterness,' for we know what the end of 
will be, though politically we share the ind 
tion of the Archbishop of Canterbury, one 
cst man in Parliament, who severely conde' 
reprisals, which “besmirched the'reputati 
England.” '■An -:Irish correspondent, views 
matter otherwise : ^ “We. owe; it, to thepr 
reprisals that the Irish -national spirit , -will 
die out for a considerable time to. come. - U 
the peaceful jjre-war regime, we . were fas 
traying alarming signs_ of Imperialism in pol 
and eclecticism in religion. ■ This'meant disi 
ration, which gallons of kerosene oil and IBs 
incendiary bombs have fortunately put a c 
upon. Go on, Ulster ! We were- succumbin 
your blandishments, but the danger of suit 
ering our national spirit has gone for ario 
five hundred years.”- • ; • 

Ireland and Military Necessity. 

Whatever may have been the reas 
for denying freedom to Ireland in for 
years, at present she is not given the in 
pendence which she claims,' bwause if 
were , free , she might ' .deliberately h 
Britain.’s e;nemies in war against Brit 
and her numerous creeks and . harbo 
might be made use of by enemy vess 
Briefly, it is Military Necessity which i 
Lloyd George pleads as, the, spokesman , 
Britain. This me^s mat Ireland m 
not be free if . Britain is to remain.fr 
But what, if Ireland argued in the sa 
way and said, “Ireland must become 
even at-^the cost, of British . Treedom . 
Certainly, it .would not be more wrong f 
Ireland to think of becoming and .remai 
ing free by sacrificing British freedom th 
it is for. Britain . to safeguard her o 
freedom .by holding Ireland in subjectio 
And whose fault is it that Ireland is ho 
tile to' Britain ? .. ; , . - 

However, it is not .absolutriy beyon 
the resources of statesmanship to deyis 
means whereby Irela’nd and Insh water 
may be prevented from becohiirig milita 
and naval centr -B ' 2 %i’s . enemies 
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audDc Ytilcra is read} to piovidc giiar- 
autccs whereby that result umy be 
secureda 

It is itnpofasiblc for impel ialistic politi- 
cians to be consistent and to agree to be 
judged by the same principles by which 
they judge others. During the wnr^ British 
statestneu poured scorn on Gennany’s 
plea of rnihtar}' necessity and called the 
Germans Huns, brutes and what not. 
But they are themselves now urging the 
^meplea. Therefore it is that the New 
Republic of i)ie\Y York 'writes : — 

Think for a luoincnt what it means to find 
Bntam arguing Military Necessity. When Gcr- 
many argued military necessity in regard to 
^hleswig, Poland, Alsace-Lorraine, Bclgiiuii, 
the whole Lughsh-speaking world was revolted, 
tiucli a savage principle went against the liberal 
wori'd tradition of the English-speaking 

of T ■ attended by the silence 

of Lord Bryce and the other liberal oracles 
Britain talks Military Necessity in regard to 
Ireland in the best Germanic sUdl. “ * 

Untraced Arabic and Persian 
Passages. 

We have received the following letter 
from Professor Jadunath Sarkar 
Sir, 

On hehMf of the Radhanagar Ram Mohun 
Memonal Society, Babii Pratul Chandra Sora S 

SaTIa°m ^vorks of 

^jah Ram Mohun Roy. The exact sources of 
the following Arabic and Persian passages incor- 
^ Rajah’s pamphlet 
wahhidm have not been traced. If any of your 
readers can trace them andyitcchaptc^nd 

- . , ^ yours, &c., 

■ ‘ , Jadunath Sarkar ■ 

' Modem Review Office. , 

* w- j ^ aju 6^ 

iG auj 4 jju. jG aj) ^ 

HolJt jULol ^ ybl 

' * ii-ituInJl 


* K_H y Ui'*- 

A D^egate to tho Indian National 
Congress from America. 

Dr, Sudhindra Bose of Iowa University, 


who ).s aji Atiiericau citizen, is ’well known 
to our renders. He is now on a tonr 
round the world, TAe Colk/ptut says wat 
he comes to Indio authorised “to lay before 
the Indian National Congress and other 
public assemblies, as well as educatjonw 
leaders and finuncienj of industrial and sci- 
entific movements in India the facts bear- 
ing on the difiiculties which our stndcais 
have to face in tlic United States evpi at 
the very door, owing to the huaiiliatni^ 
iuunigration law.s and tlie equally aiscrt- 
minatinng social prejudices of Uie AWC"- 
rican people.” We hope Dr. Bose wat 
everywhere receive the attentive hearing 
which he and tlic cause , he represents 
deserve. 

The Buddbist Vibara in Calcutta, 

On Friday the 26tli Noveinl.>ar last Cal- 
cutta w-as Xirivilcged tp witness an impor- 
tant and impressive ceremony . the 
which had not been performed ,in Inma 
during tl'c last seven or eight centuries. On 
that day His Excellency Lord Konsddshay, 
Governor of Bengal, handed over a 'rehc 
consisting of a small piece of bone of the 
Lord Buddha to Sir Asutosh Mookeijee as 
tlie representative of the Mababodhi Society 
of CMcutta, to be kept in the new Vihara 
Constructed by that body in College Square. 
The relic is the oldest body relic of the Lord 
Buddha, having been deposited in Bhatti- 
prolu Stupa ahout2,200yearsago. Itwas 
discovered in a rock crystal casket in 1892 
du^g excavations at Bhattiprolu in fbe 
ICrishna District of the Madras Presidecy and 
has been kept ever since in the Govemment 
Central Museum, Madras. The relic was 
offered to ,the Mababodhi Society on con- 
dition that it was enshrined and adequate-' 
ly safeguarded in a worthy VihSra. ' The 
Oder was accepted and the VihSra being an 
accomphshed fact the relic was made over 
on the 26th November. Funds for the 
Vihara have been contribut- 
ed by Buddhists and Hindus alike, but the 

most mun^cent ; donation has come from 

Mrs.^ Forster of Honolulu, 

T reedying the relicfromthe hand of 

; Fonaldshay Sir Asutosh was dressed 
in silk dhoti and chaefar, and .'bare-footed. 

e had rightly insisted upon patting -on 
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tic samC: priestly dress 
for , this sacred cerer 
mony garbed wherein 
he would be entitled 
as a Brahman to touch 
and worship the .iraage 
of any Hindu deity, u 
Lord Ronaldshay’s 
eloquent and scholarly 
address was appropri- 
ate to the occasion. He 
began by referring to 
the history of the, relic. 

As to the antiquity and 
importance of this relic 
there can be no doubt. For 
long centuries it lay buried 
in a stupa at Bhattiprolu, 
a small place not far from 
the Kistna River in 
Madras, in the centre of 
a tract of country covered 
by a whole scries of Bud- 
dhist monuments in brick 
and marble. It is clear 
from papers ■ in ' the ar- . ^ • 
chives of the Archaeologi- 
cal Department .that but 
for the intervention of the 
British authorities these 
monuments would sooner, 
or later have disappeared ; 
and, indeed, much of the 
material composing them 
had already been made use 
of for road-making and 
other secular , purposes, 
when, a, careful and . sys- 
tematic. examination of . 
them was carried; out by 
Mr. Rae, an officer ^ of .the . 
Archaeological , : Depart- 
ment, in. l892.. . The result, . 
of this examination - was,'-, 
the discovery-pf three cas-., . 
kets, .two of,;, which con-. ’ 
tained costal , .phials ‘ in , . ' 
which were enshrined relics ' 
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.:'ViHAR<v IN Calcutta containing 'tHE.' Buddha’s Relic. - 
of-Buddh^' '\ritfi 'ihs'erip-.- 'Specially phbto^aphed for. the', JModern Revieiv’ byMr. Niranjan Ghosh, 
tions^to' that • effect.. . It',.' d;- ■ ' ; : ' 

is one-of these— the holiest of holy, .relic's— that one of the eight stupas, which, are said to ha 
has now; found -a. .worthy resting; place . in ..this been 'erected ,by ' the eight kings among .who 
Yihara, the erection ' of ..which, , thanks, to ..the the , cremation ashes of Gautama Buddha we 
inspiration and enthusiastic, perseverance' of the . distributed. So . much :in - brief for- the histo 
venerable the Ah'agarik'a'Dharmapala has been of the relic, j .... r.i 

Undertaken, for the special purpose of ’maintain- .,u-. ■ . .-.rV , . ' .v - ' • 

ingiit.^v..v, t; .- .X • His lordship -charactensed. the Story _ 

■ 'Ti.v, ’ ■ ‘ -..i. - • ' • r 1 . 1 * ■ ■ ' iL i Buddha as' “the story of the spirit of'Indi 

- -There are some -grounds for:behevmg i that r+. ,, . j:- » 

tliis sacred '.relic ,was , deposited in the stupa;at ‘ ,His quest .is v^e^eternal quest or India. ‘ 
Bhattiprolu least twenty-oiie centuries ago ; !. The picriire which we are givoi of his carl 

and we' may hazard the conjecture that it' was -days is typical of India, ' .............. 


We see a young' ma 
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tbouglitful, sympathetic _ and observant, torJy 
■fecubled in mind at the im.spliaablc int-ijaabtses 
of life. Then tve '-“e him ijiving np coimort, 
\scaith, iamilT '-r»d home and going forth in 
search of an ajia..-er lo the riddit of the universe. 
ThatheEl'onlJ have set one along the path of 
ascetiefirn was aaiuraJ, for n is to rennnaation 
that the spirit of India has ever turned vvltea 
Searching for a Ley to tla; higher mj-bterics on 
esistcnce. But it u. as not i'* a selnsh ii ^passioa- 
icss abstentsDn from the duues and reapon- 
siblilties of life that he found the ansvrer for 
nhich he sought ; itv.'asin the last oj the four 
Koblc Truths that he found the solution of his 
probkm— in the pursuit of the sacred eightfold 
path, Right Faith, Right Resolve, Right 
Speech. Right Action, Right Living, Right Effort, 
Right Thought. Right Sdf-concentration. This 
was the famous middle way giving egress from 
lie iron cage v, iihin y/iosc prison bnr.^. revolved 
inesorably and uneadiagl3- the pitiless cycle of 
cristence — ringing the changes from birth to 
old age. from old age to death and from death 
to birth again. 

Kdtheralong the road of worldly pleasure 
nor along the gloomy pathway of self-mortifi- 
cation was salvation to be found ; but along 
the waj' of dety. 

i am well aware of the dimeulitiss of laying 
down any absolute standard of right. In the 
case of the sacred eightfold path— Right Faith, 
Right Resolve, Right Speech and so on — who is 
to be the arbiter of what constitutes Right ? 
The answer which is implied in Buddhism is 
given more categorically in the Bhagavad Gita, 
wher^ it is aennltdj stated that man winneth 
not freedom from action by abstaining from 
activity nor by mere renunciation does he rise 
to perfection; “bnt he whose works are all 
free from the mingling of “desire”; he who 
having abandoned attachment to the fruit of 
action ; hoping for naught, his mind and self 
controlled, having abandoned all greed, per- 
forming action by the body alone, he doth not 
commit sin.” It is this id^ of loftv altruism 
this idea of complete sdfiessness, this sublime 
indiSerence to the fruits of works which, run- 
ning like golden threads through the ethical 
teariilngof Baddhistu and repeated over and 
over again in the "Song of the Lord” is one of 
the outstanding glories of Indian thought. 

Lord Ronaldshay was right inobsenrm<T 
that “Revalue of the ethical teaching o? 
'Lud^sm is mot a mere matter of sp^ida- 
■fion.” As an extensively travelled man, he 
was entitled to say : ‘"No dne who has 
travelled in Buddhist countries can f^ to 
have noticed the atmosphere of gentleness 
and kindness in which the people live.” 

_ In ^ch countries the kevnote of human rela- 
tionship is the word "Ahiinsa”, which we tran- 
slate inadequately by the word “harmlessness” 
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It is a golden word before which all the crude 
imd fierce emotions, the clcn:e;s£aland barbaron* 
pa‘.sions of man— anger, hatred, malice ana all 
tincharitablcntss fee ashamed. Vfe liave sore 
need of the kindly spirit of Euddhkm, of the 
golden rule of “.Vhitasa”, in the world to-day. 
Is it too much to hope that this ceremony in 
which wc have taken part to-day nmy prove 
sj-mbolicai of a return once more to man ol^ tha- 
xieace whicii is the most treasured o,dspring o. 
the gentle and loftj' teaching which Gautama 
Buddha btvjueathcd to men two tbousAao nve 
hundred years ago r 

There will now be an additional 
of pilgrimage in India, for Buddhiste, bessd- 
es Buddha Gaya, Sarnath, Raja^iha, etc., 
and this new' shrine is situated in a centre 
of culture like Calcutta. This ought to 
augtir weii for human brotherhood io 
ral and Eastern and Central Asiauc 
brotherhood in particular. Calcutta ought 
now to provide a guest-house for pilgrims 
from all over the Buddhist world and im 
Institute for the cultivation of Buddhistic 
learning. 

The Govermnent Resolution on 
“Non-co-operation." 

In the Government of India’s resolution 
on the Xon-co-operation Movement, the 
Government, as was to be expected, no- 
where recognise their responsibility for the 
origin of this movement. The Resolution 
says : — i 

Its principal exponents have frankly avowed 
that their object is to destroy the present 
Government — “to dig up the foundations of the 
British Government in India,” and they have 
promised their followers that if only their 
gospel generally accepted India shall be self- 
got eming and ied^endent tvithin one year. 
The full consummation of their hopes would 
leave India defenceless alike against foreign 
aggression and internal chaos. -All the benefits 
of a stable Government and undisturbed peace, 
theresnlts that have been attained by the orderly 
progress of India for more than a centurv, and 
the still greater results which, it is hoped, will 
attend her advance tmder the Reforms Scheme, 
her material prosperity and her political 
progress, are all to be sacrificed to the irrespon- 
sible caprice of a few misguided men. 

Should the full consummation of the 
hopes of the non-co-operators “leave India 
defenceless alike against foreign aggression 
andintemal chaos,” it would be because 
of the tmrighteons British policy in India 
of keeping the. people deprived of a real 
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national army manned and officered by 
Indians. ' As for “all the benefits of a stable 
government and uiuHsfiirbed peace;’’ the 
less said tlie better. ' Iiidia has enjoyed this 
"undisturbed peace’’ longer than any civi- 
lised country in Europe, America and Asia; 
and ;yet India is poorer, more illiterate, 
more famine-stricken, more' disease-ridden, 
and inhabited by a worse fed and physically 
weaker population than any civilised coun- 
try in those continents. During the many 
decades of undisturbed peace in India this 
country has lost more men than any equal 
area with an equal population anywhere 
on the earth where peace has been disturb- 
ed. And during these decades of undisturb- 
ed peace in India more of India’s wealth 
hasleft her shores, ofcourse along “lawful” 
channels, than from any other country of 
equal area plundered by invading and con- 
quering hordes. We do not mean to say 
that war and anarchy arc better than 
peace and a stake Government ; what we 
mean is that the latter have not done 
India that good which they do to self- 
ruling nationsi.. .. 

India’s “ma,terial .prosperity,” in the 
sense of the prosperity of the indigenous 
population as a whole,, has still tp,; be 
proved. Will .the Government of India 
name any materially prosperous nation 
having a death-rate equal to that of India ? 

The Govemment.oflndia'speak of "poli- 
tical, progress”.; being , ‘‘sacrificed,’’ in the 
event of ‘‘the full consummation of their 
[NoUrco-operators’] hopes.” But. ,thmr 
hopes, are to attain Swarajya or full auto- 
nomy. . Can the Government hpldjout the 
prospect of any greater ' political • progress 
than the- “consummation” of the hope of 
Indiabeing “self-governing and independent 
within one year” ?- ' 

The Resolution concludes with' - some 
sanctimonious and hypocritical passages, 
which afe quoted^ below, in part. : • 

• The best weapon toceombat bothrdangers.Hcs 
in the practical, help., and .sympathy ot sober- 
minded and .moderale .men, ' and Government 
therefore call oti'all who HaVe the' good'bf India 
at heart to ' drgahise themselves and take.- con- 
certed measures to assist the' cause. of; law; and 
order, by; active opposition to the. •movement, ' 
•bythe exercise.of their; influence oyer, -the niinds 
of the ignorant! and 'the immature, 'and by 


public exposure and denunciation of the. 
of non-co-operation and of the anarchy to u 
it must inevitably lead....;.. ' 

Governnieht realise that it is to enlight 
public opinion they must chiefly • trust f 
dissipation of the danger that now env 
India, as it is on that same public ; opinion 
India’s political future must depend.. ..How 1 
with due' regard to their ultimate responsib 
for the pubhe safety. Government will be abl 
maintain that policy, •will depend, largely on 
success which attends the ^orts , of sane 
moderate, citizens to check the extenrion' of 
movement and keep its dangers within boun 
Government 'may rest assured, -th 
apart from the innate strength or we 
ness of the Non-co-operation movem 
itself, “sober-minded and moderate nie 
can exert little “influence over the minds 
the ignorant and the immature,” uni 
Government themselves pilnish the oppr 
sors of the Panjab, treat Moslem bpini 
as regards Turkey and the Khilafat wi 
respect, and repeal the Rbwlatt Act a 
other repressive measures. . ■■ * ■ ■; 

,In passing the Rowlatt Act and taki 
other more recent oppressive ' 
repressive steps. Government showed' t 
greatest contempt' for “enH|htened_ piibl 
opinion,’’ and yet now it is to this s 
opinion that bureaucrats appeal ! 
is difficult , to, choose the right ■ word' t 
characterise ,this sort of statecraft. 
Government ’ really believe that ' “India’ 
political future must depend” on 7‘enligh 
ened public opinion,”' why' did they '.no 
listen . to , this . opinion -when it express'e 
.itself, unanimously against the Rowla 
.'Bill, against, the atrocities in the Ptinja 
and against the continuance, 'of marti ' 
law there!?. ' It' was not mere '“Extremist’ 
opinion, but. “Moderate” opinion a 
well. Government must not delud 
themselves with' the fiction that the res- 
ponsibility for. facing and bettering th 
situation rests in^the least with any Indian 
political party.. Should' the bureaucrats 
have yecouirse '.to greater repression in 
. futiire^'they .must, do so' on their b'wh res- 
■ponsibility, arid, iibt because^ “moderate 
men” had failed “to 'check the, extension 
of the movement and' keep its ' dangers 
■within 'bounds.” ' Non-co'-bperatibn may 
Tail, “lit .unrek -will 'continue fin' 'some 
other form so -long as Government do riot 
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do their duty and so long as full national 
autonomy is not attained. From what we 
haYC read in the Leader, the Citizen, and 
the Indian Social Reformer, it is clear that 
‘moderate” men are expressing themselves, 
against this or that item in the non-co- 
operation programme or against the 
whole movement, simply from their sense 
of duty to the country, not from any 
confidence in the Government or from any 
regard to the official appeal embodied in 
the Resolution. “Co-operators” and “Non- 
co-operators” are alike dissatisfied with 
the Government, though the degree and 
extent of their discontent may not be 
the same. The situation can improve only 
if the Government repent and have the 
courage and the statesmanship to act 
justly and righteously. 

Our criticism of the Non-co-operation 
programme is not due to any confidence in 
the Government or any belief that the 
Reforms are adequate or substantial. We 
should be as pleased as Mr, Gandhi if the 
present Government could be substituted 
early by a national one and if we could be 
free and independent. "We do not think 
Non-co-operation is unconstitutional. 
When Carson threatened to resist Home 
Rule in Ireland by force of arms and drilled 
the Ulster volunteers, even that was not 
considered unconstitutional, for the man 
was not prosecuted or even censured. If 
India were ripe for Non-co-operation by 
reason of previous political education and 
propaganda, we would consider it a proper 
, and effective constitutional weapon. Should 
the inception of the movement at our 
present stage of political evolution 
preparedness make us better prepared for a 
future occasion, even its failure on the 
present occasion would not be in vain. 

Gujarat National University. 

We welcome the foundation of the 
Gujarat National University at Ahmeda- 
bad. Mahatma Gandhi, the Chancellor of 
the University, said in the course of his 
inaugural address : 

Many people conceived of our Universities 
and Colleges as so much of brick and "mortar 
so manyh-viildings, so many other eqaipments! 
Tne new University and the College had much 
less of these than any existing University or 


College, He unshed he could remove false 
superstitions like the above from the 
of the audience as possess them. He exhorts 
his audience to judge the aim, object aM the 
future work of this University by diffemnt 
outlook, standard and measure. _ The Yidyalaya 
was founded on the best patriotic ideals equips 
ped with the best Sindhi, Deccani, and Gujrati 
professors. From the principal, professoi^ 
teachers, and organisers of the college he would 
ask to develop the college by building the tme 
character of their charges, the students, with 
the best possible influence and ideals, to sow 
the seed of true freedom in the students and 
nourish the seed with the tenderness of a parent 
so that it might grow in them and grow them 
into a nation of brave, fearless, and patriotic 
men and women. If the teachers and preceptors 
fulfil their mission, he would have nothing to 
say for the students. Bat he reminded them, 
that the students of to-day had degenerated, 
they could not be called perfect ‘Brahmacharms , 
true followers of Satya and .khunsa. He exhort- 
_ed them to uplift themselves. Students who 
had joined the new national college were not 
only students but partially teachers ana 
preceptors who had set a fine example for their 
co-students. He asked them that, if their present 
preceptors failed them, they, the students, would 
replaw them from among themselves. 

“His Own Property.” 

It has been reported in the papers that, 
at Lucknow, Mr. Gandhi, on bang asked 
why he used the Post OflSce and Tele- 
graphs, replied that he considered them as 
his own property. The report does not 
say whether Mr. Gandhi said this with 
a smile or quite seriously. In any case 
the reply was not quite felicitous. For he 
laid himself open to the retort, “Why-do 
ymu not consider the law courts -and the 
public schools and colleges as your own 
property, and why do you ask that they 
behoymotted ?” Theoretically, ail India 
and all its institutions of all sorts belong 
to us, the children of the soil. So far Mf* 
Gandhi was perfectly right. But a thing can 
be said to be actually a man’s property only 
when he can control its use, increase or 
reduce its expenditure, and in other ways 
deal with it as he likes. This we cannot 
do with the Posts and Telegraphs, the 
Railways, the Law-courts, the Government 
-colleges, etc, Therefore, though theoretical- 
ly they may all be our property, actually 
none of them are our property. So, consi- 
dering these merely as property (whether 
ours or other’s), one wotdd be ei^u^y right 
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or wrong in using any of these institutions 
of civilised life. Mr. Gandhi’s answer could 
have bee^ more convincing. One may say 
that the Posts and Telegraphs are run 
with our money and they do not seek, 
directly or indirectly, to influence and 
mould our character and mentality to serve 
British interests, to the extent and in the 
way that Government-controlled unfver- 
sities, colleges and schools do ; and, there- 
fore, one may be justified in using the Posts 
and Telegraphs while urging the boycott of 
the officialised educational institutions. We 
dpi not presume to instruct Mr. Gandhi; 
but as, in spite of difference of opinion as 
regards details, we respect his high and 
fearless character and lofty aims, we could 
wish that he had not said things which 
would not stand examination and which 
are mere sounds without the reality behind 
them and which might therefore be 
characterised as merely playing with 
words. 

t 

Analogy and Argument. 

When at first Mr. Gandhi and his 
colleagues urged students to leave Govern- 
ment-controlled institutions, it was thought 
that their object was wholly or mainly to 
give .them “national” education, either in 
“national” institutions or in their homes 
or as apprentices to patriotic merchants 
or artisans. It now appears that the 
services of the students are required mainly 
or partly as propagandists. For instance, 
in a speech delivered at Benares, Pandit 
Mofi Lai Nehru “called the non-co-opera- 
tion movement a spiritual war, 

and since war requires the services of able- 
bodied soldiers, he wanted the students, who 
were best mentally equipped and able-bodied 
mqn to, come forward and join the movement. 

If non-co-operation was to succeed, it would 
be due to Aligarh and Benares and as masses 
only could change the fate of any country, he 
asked the students to do the propaganda work 
among masses and train them.. .Students must 
forget their career and future prospects just 
as English youths did in the last war. 

Here an analogy has been made to do 
duty for argument. English youths forgot 
their, careers and future prospects in the 
last war, it is true. But those who required 
their services, did not destroy the British 
universities and colleges, with the result 


that the surviving students are now 
again to pursue their studies if they 
But Pandit Moti Lai Nehru and his col 
gues are seeking to destroy , the exis 
universities and almost all our colleges 
schools. The analogy, therefore, does 
hold good in every respect. " Moreover, 
British students received training for 
and were maintained by the Bri 
Government while they were under train 
and in service. Similarly Mr. Nehru 
his colleagues should be able to m 
arrangements for the training of non- 
operating students for spiritual war, a 
for their maintenance during training a 
service. Spiritual war certainly requi 
not less training and definite instructio 
than physical warfare. Nor would it do 
ask the students to disobey their paren 
for conscience’s sake, if need be, and yet 
expect the parents to maintain their sons 
In a speech delivered at Allahabad M 
Mohammed Ali is reported to have said : 

Besides, the students were not so spirit 
as they used to be before and the more t 
influence of western education , spreads, t 
weaker would they grow in spirit and co 
science, and it was time that they should 
taken out of this baneful cflect of Education.. 
Another answer to such questions was that i 
was not wise in the absence of another foo 
to eat poison. They considered this cducatio 
to be a poison and Education was as necessa 
to them as food. 

“Poison,” no doubt, has been used her 
in the sense of mental or spiritual poison. 
If “this education” be really poison^ i 
that sense, it may then be asked, how is it 
that it has not killed the mind or the soul 
of Mr.^ Mohammed Ali and of all the 
hundreds of students who are responding 
to his appeal ? Are they all mrityuajayas 
( conquerors of Death ) ? The Sub-Com- 
mittee entrusted wth the 'duty of prepar- 
ing the draft instructions regarding the 
Congress Non-co-operation resolution, ad- 
mitted in their report that, on account 
of ( or inspite of ? ) “this^ education,” 
grown-up students and their guardians 
had become politically-minded and there- 
fore the boj^cott of Government-coiitrolled 
colleges and schools “ought really to be tlie 
easiest” step. So the “poison”, instead of 
killing those to whom it was administered, 
TTinv have done them some good, after all. 
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Is it thea a very v.’etLk poison, or a poison p-rsars Ui pE old hotii 
^^dmisisterca or n;istai:e ir n^eascinai 
doses ? 

Analogj may not aEva}-^ l >2 argument. 

In Mr. MoBammed Ali’s opinion, sacE is 
tte effect of this poison that “the students 
v,-ere not so spirited as thes- were Vribre 
and the more the inBuer-ce of v.-cslem edu* 
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^ o' crnaECwiatmj, 
of any cons ixuctive ^progt' 
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cation spreads, the vreaker tvoald they 
grow in spirit and conscience.” If tiiat 
were true, Indians ought to have been 
roost spirited and conscientious at the rime 
when there was no western education at 
all. But as a matter of historical fact we 
find that at that time our ancestors fell 
a prey to westerners because of want of 
suficieat spirit and civic conscience. .At 
present, hundreds of studc-nts are found 
to respond to the appeal to leave their 
coheges and schools. *V»'e admire tbrir 
spirit, though we cannot praise their jadg- 
menE Five or ten or fifteen or tvrenty 
years ago, would an appeal for non-violent 
nn'olt for winning SwarSjya been res- 
ponded. to by_a larger or a smaller number 
of students ? To be m-ore particalar, 
what vyould have been the response in 
Aligarh i Greater or less than now' ? 

xAn analogy should not be mistaken 
for an argument, V/e knotv there are 
serious defe^^ in our “-western educa- 
tion.^ But itis not poison. Those who 
call it pioison should prove bv detailed 
^l 3 -s^ of its character and results that 
it is. jfhere may be a poisonous ele- 
m it, but the antidote is also there. 
Serrihij-gerr^ cannot thrive to any 
great ertent in the intellectual atmosphere 
grov^g out ofa study of Engbsh hi^ry 
and English literature. 

Sriyut Bwijendra Kath Tagore the 
reliable sage of ShantinikSan/ has 
written sn a letter to Mahatma Gandhi 


bstract this argani*sf__^ 


work that may he uadenakea for its rrS'- 
tioa. 

In lIlC ^ 

flawless an'l unanswerable. Bat ^ 
intended to apply it to the case o. 
tionai institutions, w'hether owned, 
or recognised by Go'yemmsict, or, 
the school at Santinlketan, merely Ji-*= 
paring and standing up students 

eaaminarions conducted or rccogn^^ 

3t know 


by Government— for one does not ^ 
where to draw the line— it ^ snouiu ^ 


proved that the education given 


wean hms is ever dou'ble.edced, or 

ifce oppor^ts’ phraseology, ar ^ 
If the phyaiciaii -/iahts 
5 k ciiait prinrarily eiaploT 

ezergy^ia ec^liag the p&tKat to resist 
t.ts. tersptaacei aad o'^excoiae the e^-il 

in place of 

uiepo,;^, recipe laii^t needs fa2 to 

p.ouaiiean erect, if, coicoaiitantly, the patient 


or one 

If snouiu e 

in. all 

these classes of institutions is in all essen 
rial respects like drink or poison, 

12r. Gandhi to Every Englishman in Indi^ 
In his letter to every Eaglishm^^ 
India whom he addresses as i*- * 
Friend,” Mr. Gandhi wndtes : — 

Let ms ictrodt:^ my&tif to you. 
humble opinion, no Indian has 
with the Briuik Government more taan i 
for an -cnbrokea period of tweaty-uine jear^ 
rmblie life in the face of cimnistancia ,...at nnu* 
well ha-, e turned any other man *5^ 

I ask vou to believe me when 1 tell you tiia^rn 
co-operatioa was not based on the *ear o. 
punishments p,rovided by your laws or auj 
other selush motives. It was free and Toiantax^ 
co-operation based on the behef teat tne su^ 
total of the activity of the British Govereme^ 
was for the benefit of India. I put my liiei- 
perii four rimes for the sake of the Empme. 

After describing these he says : 

I did ah this in the ftdi bdief that acts sum 
as mine must gain for my country an 
status in the Empire- So late as la^ 

I pleaded for a trustful co-operation- 1 
believed that Mr. Lloyd George wouid^ 
his promise to th^ilusalmans 
rervelations of the osucial atrocities isthslT^^_ 
would secure fuE reparation for the Psiyu 
Bat the treachery oi Mr. Lloyd George £ 

^preciatioa by you, and the condosa^^^ . 


iijent and the nation which is supporting it- 
AAliei: he says that he “did ail this in the 
full belief that acts such as his must 
for his country aa egual -stetus io the 
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Empire, it shows his simplicity and trust- 
, fulness. But it does not show that he has 
read British history and the character of 
the British Imperial governing classes 
aright. We had no such “full belief.” We 
thought and said during the war to many 
friends that if Britain came out victorious 
a treble dose of repression would fall 
to oar lot. That anticipation has unfor- 
tunately proved right. 

In the . passage quoted below, there is 
again another misreading of the character 
of imperialists and. exploiters. 

I know you would not mind if we could fight 
and wrest the sceptre from your hands. You 
know that we are powerless to do that, for you 
have ensured our incapacity to fight in open 
and honourable battle. Bravery on the battle- 
field is thus impossible for us. Braveiy of the 
soul still remains open to us. I know you will res- 

E ond to that also. I am engaged in evoking that 
ravery. Non-co-operation means nothing less 
than training in self-sacrifice. Why should we 
Co-operate witli you when we know that by 
your administration of this ^eat countiy we 
are being daily enslaved in an increasing degree. 
This response of the people to my appeal is not 
due to my personality. , 

Englishmeu would certainly "mind” if 
we could wrest the sceptre from their 
hands. Only, in that case they would make 
a virtue of necessity and on some future 
Occasion, when standing in ' need of 
friendship and help, they would "gener- 
ously” garland the statue of our 
Washington as Mr. Balfour did that of 
the American liberator during the war. 
But that is neither here nor there. ' 

Mr. Gandhi Says, his religion forbids 
him' to bear any ill-will 'towards “you. 

I would not raise my hand against you 
even if I had the power. • I expect to 
conquer yoti only by my suffering. 

You are in search of a remedy to suppress this 
rising ebullition of national feeling. I venture to 
suggest to you that the only way to suppress 
it IS to remove the causes. You have yet the 
power. You can repent of the wrongs done to 
Indians.^_ You can compel Mr. Lloyd George to 
redeem his promises. I assure you he has kept 
many escape-doors. You can compel the Viceroy 
to retire m favour of a better one., You can 
revise your ideas about Sir Michael O’ Dwyer 
and General Dyer. You can compel the Govern- 
ment to summon a conference of the recognised 
leaders of the people, duly elected by them and 
representing all shades of opinion as to devise 


means for granting Swaraj in accordance 
the wishes of the people of India. 

"The other solution, namely repres 
is open .to you. I prophesy that it 
fail.” Here he is a true prophet. 

Success or failure ofrUon-co-operati 

The leaders of the Non-co-oper 
movement have, for the time being, 
centrated their attention and energ 
the boycott of “non-national” schools 
colleges. Their efforts have Teen atte 
with some amount of success in a 
half-a-dozen or so among the places vi 
by them, and in a few other places 
The student population throughout 
country 'seem affected by the move 
so far as thought and sentiment 
concerned, but the vast majority 
not yet taken any action. 

A few "National’’ educational ins 
tions, variously styled universities, 
leges or schools, have been establis 
Nothing definite can as yet be said reg 
ing their permanence or impermanence. 

We have been and still are oppose 
the destruction of any class of ed 
tional institutions. We advocate 
reform. We are in favour of the fou 
tion on a stable basis of independent ed 
tional institutions, giving cultural 
vocational education. 

A small number of lawyers have 
up their practice, the most outstan 
name among them being that of Pa 
Moti Lai Nehru. The number of arbi 
tion courts established is probably, sm 

We shall always welcome- any deer 
of litigation, due to the im'provemen 
the character of our countrymen, 
brought about by amicable settlemen 
arbitration or other similar pea 
means. 

We should have been pleased if 
degree and extent of "political-min 
ness” in thecountry had made it possibl 
bovcolt the enlarged councils altogeth 
for then there would have been a prob 
Hty of our obtaining at least some 
stantial powers, if not full swaraj. Bu 
the country is not yet as politically-mt 
ed as could be desired, the result of N 
co-operation as directed against the Cou 
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elections has been the abstention ofojany 
of the most prominent nationalists from 
seeking election, the tmopposed return of 
members from a considerable number of 
constituencies and the election of many 
men who have not been hitherto known 
to have taken any part in public political 
life. In consequence the councils will not 
be as representative as they might other- 
wise have been, nor would thev have 
adequate fighting strength. .N'on-co'-opcra- 
tion has told to same extent— whether for 
good or for evil, the future will show bv 
results. No seats, however, would remain 
vacant. All this we had antidpated. The 
conntiy will not have cause to regret the 
abstention of the nationalist politicians 
from se^mg election, if they devote to 
public affairs the time and energj’ w'hich 
they' would have had to devote to coundi 
work m case they had sought election and 
been returned. The gentlemen who have 
sought .election imd been returned have 
had their responsibilities greatly increased 
ovnng to the Non-co-operation campaign. 
Ordmanly whoever seeks election as a 
repr^entative of the people -has to show 
by his work that he deserves the name and 
status of a representative. Ou-ing to the 
state of political feeling among a lar^e 
section of the pnbUc (whether formino^a 
majority or a minority we need not say) 
opposed to any one entering the coundls 
members of coundlswill have to prove by 
their strenuous work and by success if 
posable, _ that they were right in seekin«^ 
ele^on m defi^ce of the declared. opinioS 
oftheaforesaid section of the people Let 
ns hope therdore, that the elected mem- 
bere w'lll work hard and will in thdr 
labours ^k solely the good of the countrv 
in utter disregard of and indifference to the 
fear or favour of the powers that be 

2 oods faasrareived 
little attention. have not seen the 
r^ort of a single Indian merchSt or 
shopkeeper dealing in foreign ^ods 
ceasing to deal in such articles LawSs 
have shown morepublicspirifand self-sacri- 
fice, m that some of them have given nn 
their practice. We have held all along that 
it^is nether pr^ticable nor desirable to 
retrain from buymg' each and every class 


of things imported from abroad. Some 
hinds of foreign goods we can ccrtably 
do without ; clothing, for example. Atten- 
tion should be mainly directed to their 
production, sale, and purchase by the 
public. 

There is no means of knowing how far 
literate and illiterate men have ceased to 
seek service in Mesopotamia and other 
foreign countries. It is a sin and a de- 
gradation— an offence against internation- 
al raoralitj', to help in any way in the sub- 
jugation and exploitation of a foreign 
people. The degradation is greater in our 
case, as we are used merely as mercenary 
and scndle tools in the enslavement and 
impoverishment of foreign countries. 

Esher Committee’s Eeport. 

The Esher Committee’s Report, offi- 
cially designated “Report of the Army in 
India Committee 19ia — 1920”, can now 
be had qf booksellers at Re. 1 per copy. 
It is of the greatest importance for jour- 
nalists and public bodies to consider it 
very carefully and pronoimce their opinion 
on it. In our present issue there is room 
for only a few- words. The Committee 
“are aware that the present cost of the 
army in India ( 1 920 — 21) is already double 
the pre-war cost.” “Our proposals wiU 
further increase the annual cost of the 
armj' in India.” India is too poor to pay 
this increased cost. But suppose India 
were able to pay. Why should she pay 
for imperial purposes ? For her the Em- 
pire still means helotry and degradation, 
not honor, glory and privilege. 

there any special significance in 
(^mg the army which India maintains 
• ■army m India” instead of calling 
It the Indian Army ? The latter expres- 
sion has been used in the Report a 
ew times but far less frequently than the 
tormer; but nowhere has the British 
rmy been called the Armv in Britain- 
-lae question we have asked is not 
mere hair-spHtriffg. The Committee coa- 
sider the army in India “as part of 
armed forces of the Empire.” Do 
British statesmen propose to confiscate 
tne Canadian .Army in this cavalier fashion 
and (mil it “the Army in Canada,” as they 
intend to do in the case ofJndia ? .. ' 


NOTES 
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“The centre of gravity of probable 
military operations has shifted from 
West to East. In the future we must 
contemplate the possibility of our armies 
operating in the Middle East, based 
partially on India and partially on 
home.” It is immoral for any nation 
to conquer any other nation. For a 
dependent nation like India to be used 
as a servile, tool for the conquest of other 
nations is the lowest depth of degrada- 
tion. If England'now permanently subdues 
free Asiatic nations with India’s help, 
these nations will in future. help England, 
partly for pay, partly for revenge to keep 
India down in subjection. On the other 
hand, the greater the number of free 
nations in Asia, the more chances would 
/ncfia have of ilrecuiirrrrg freo m fyixtp:. 
Greece,. Italy, Serbia, 'Bulgaria, ...'i..conld 
become free because there were other' free 
Euro'fiean nations. - 

. Draft Constitution of the Indian 
national Congress. 

The first article in the draft constitution 
of the Indian National. Congress deHnes its 
object to be “the attainment of Swarijya 
by the people of India by all legitimate and 
peaceful means,” As Swarajya may mean 
either complete' independence or perfect 
' autonomy as part of the Indo-British 
Commonwealth, we do not object to 
this definition. We should be glad to>re- 
main part of the Indo-British Common- 
wealth if it be consistent .with ,our self- 
respect and if we can be as free as England 
within it ; otherwise complete independence 
' must be our ultimate goal. The omission 
of the word “constitutional” before 
“means” has been criticised. We do not 
object to its retention. Carson's threat 
to use armed Ulster volunteers to prevent 
Ireland from getting. Home Rule -was 
not considered unconstitutional ; and we 
want to use only peaceful means. Bo there 
is no harm in retaining the word “con- 
stitutional” — it is not so narrow as 
“legal”. The provision of one delegate 
per one lakh inhabitants is good. The 
linguistic division of areas may be difficult, 
but it may be tried, with some specif 
provision being made for small -groups 


like the Assamese and the Malayalis. 
laying down of the rule that “All the 
ceedings of the Congress shall be condu 
as far .as possible in Hindustani ; or in 
local vernacular or in English at the 
cretion of the president,” may often re 
in great futility, tyranny an^ discont 
Speeches in Hindustani can be made 
understood generally only by educated 
from the Panjab, and by Hindusta 
Biharis and some C. P. men. For 
present all the proceedings should be c 
ducted in English, it being also provi 
that there should be at least 
Hindustani- and one local vernac 
speaker to each resolution. . ’ ^ 

The Tagore Collection of Indian Art. 
As tfie cofiecCion of fncfian Art 6efo 
ing to the brothers Gaganendran 
Samarendranath and Abanindran 
Tagore is for sale and may be purchas 
for example, by the Boston Museum 
Art and leave India foe good, it sho 
be^ .purchased for the nation by. so 
■wealthy lover, or lovers of Art and kept 
Calcutta, If we had power over the pu 
purse, we would purchase it for the nat 
from public funds. Six lacs -were allot 
last year for building the European nurs 
quarters in the Medical College Hospit 
Should the’ collection 'go to Europe 
America we may console ourselves 
the thought that climatic conditions 
India do not favour the preservation 
paintings for many centuries ; they wo 
keep better in colder climes. 

'Agitation at Takshasila (Taxila) 
under Asoka. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal delivered his four 
keture to the Patna University, as i 
Honoraty Reader in Indian History, 
tire 13tb October, at the Patna Colle 
jEs subject was “Agitation at Takshasi 
in iiJie reign of Asoka.” 

“A constitutional agitation presuppos 
a high degree of culture in the peopl 
T£ikshasila,the seat of the northern vicero 
alty of the Manryas.had been the metrop 
li^ of letters for centuries before the "Mau 
yns. 'Souths from Benares and farther e 
■wfent to Takshasila to receive secular an 
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cal insult oOered tq tlie cifeeiK a 
kno^Yn. But the result oFthe agital 
known. ForAsoka proiniHes in hi 
clamation-inscriptions to bcnd ou 
those ministers to Takshasila wh* 
‘not rough* (wct), ‘not ferocious’ 

and ‘who respect life,’ and promt 
ther that their ofiicial tenure won 
for 3 years only instead of_ 5 yet 
is to be noted that the Punjab ag 
distinguished loyalty to the Crowi 
disloyalty to Government. 'The 
made the Government impossible, s 
so that armed intervention was di 
at the seat of the central gover 
Yet their actipn in their own eT4 
perfectly constitutional, for, they i 
being disloyal to the Govemm 
ministers was • not disloyalty; 
Crovrn, Then, they could tal 
hr age and feel insulted at the con 
the Government. That feeling excl' 
abjectness ■ towards . Government 
self-respect is too great to ’ 
a trace ol that ‘Oriental’, abn 
with which Herodotus became ^ 
in Persia and familiarised the later 
. _ ations.” 

c army into ^ jj* 

,, . The lecturer dxscussea ana espial 

the capital of Uttarapatba (^ ^!^... reform provisions in the inscripti 

’Tra ) in spite ol protest the relief of the dty-hody of Taksbc 

from some officials at Pataliputra He "tkat they might not be suddenly 
knew that the ‘opposition’ was not to be and suddenly troubled.’ 
met with coercion. The Prince-viceroy The account of the agitation 
deputed, by the.l^g from Pataliputra was Punjab of Asoka and its remedy i 
reedved by the dtizen-assemblv (Paura) of read with profit by the authors of 
Takshasila outside the Town. The Pauras, ' ' ----- 

stepping forward ( ) to receive the 

Viceroy, told him in their address of 
welcome that they were neither opposed 
to the King nor to the Viceroy, They 
were opposed to the ministers who hav- 
ing come there with rascally mentality 
had insulted them ( ?BT3jnhs*n5n -^rniiaT- 
The details of 


religious education. Professors of militaty- 
scienee and art, medicine and surgeiy, 
grammar and sastras lived and lectured at 
Talisharila. Panini wasa product of that 
home of learning and Susmta was one of 
its teachiis. The Maha-Bharata in its 
original edition was composed in that 
town. It had been, in short, the preemi- 
nent seat of culture in the Aryan India in 
centuries just preceding the Mauryas. The 
intellectuality of Takshasila found ex- 
pression also in politics. Under the Maur- 
yas on two ojxaslons they carried on 
serious constitutional agitation.” 

After dealing with, the arrangement of 
the Mauryan Government and administra- 
Hon, SiviSing the country into four parts, 
the lecturer pointed out that Takshasila 
represented the whole of the Northern 
Division— the whole of the Punjab includ- 
ing Afghanistan and up to Thaneswar. 

“That city of Takshasila twice in the 
life-time of .Asoka became ‘opposed’ 
{viruddba) to Government— once under his 
own viceroyalty and the second time when 
he was ting. The ‘opposition’ of the 
northern capital was considered a very 
serious matter. But Asoka strictly for- 
bade the carrying of arms and array into 


misrule and final blunders. 

The late Dr. J. D. -Anderson. 

When going to press, we learn 
Reuter’s telegram with deep reoret 
sense of personal loss that^ Dr 
'Anderson of Cambridge has breatl 
last. Our heart go^' out in re 
sympathy to his bereaved family. : 
soul rest in oeace 1 ■ 


the politi- soul rest in peace ! 
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